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PEEFACE. 


This  book  is  substantially  the  outcome  of  the  public  lectares 
delivered  by  me  in  the  Logic  class-room  of  the  University  of 
Edinburj^b,  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1893,  nt 
the  close  of  my  teuure  of  tiie  Shaw  Fellowship. 

FoUowing  the  precedent  of  previous  holders  of  the  Shftw 
Fellowship,  Professor  Sorley  of  Aberdeen  and  Professor  Mac- 
kenzie of  CardiiT,  and  also  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
necessities  of  the  evolution  of  the  work  in  my  own  mind,  I 
have  departed  altogether  from  the  lecture  form,  and  have  pre- 
sented my  matter  in  the  shape  of  several  continuous  philo- 
sophical essays.  Some  of  these  chapters  may  appear  to  be 
of  undue  length.  As  each,  however,  was  intended  to  reflect 
to  some  extent  the  system  of  Schopenhauer  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  to  indicate  his  views  upon  the  particular  topic  in  question, 
it  seemed  undesirable  to  curtnil  too  much.  Taken  together, 
they  represent  a  series  of  attempts  to  suggest  the  siguiiicauce 
of  Schopenhauer's  thought  as  an  organic  Whole.  The  order  of 
the  series  is  partly  natural  and  partly  logical. 

As  to  the  jnstification  for  tlie  volume,  I  desire  the  title  to 
be  partly  explanatorj*.  I  have  not  directly  attempted  to 
give  an  exposition,  or  even  an  exposition  and  criticism,  of 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  Tliis  has  been  done  sufficiently 
vceW  in  many  different  ways  by  many  English  and  foreign 
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writers.  I  have  rather  tried  to  connect  Schopenhauer  with 
Bome  few  broad  lines  of  philosophical  nnd  general  thought  and 
—  90  far  as  I  could  —  with  some  few  broad  principles  of 
human  natnro.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  coaie  for 
this.  My  best  hope  for  the  book  is  that  it  may  afford  reflec- 
tive matter  to  those  who  have,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  an 
interest  in  Schopenbaner.  Nowadays  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  escape  being  brought  more  or  less  under  his  hilluence.  He 
has  even  got  into  the  comic  papers  of  most  countries.  Wliile 
to  a  certain  extent  presupposing  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  Schopenhauer,'  I  have  tried  to  give  enough  positive  state- 
ment from  and  alwut  him  to  render  what  I  write  rntelligible 
to  the  ordiuary  reader. 

I  have  tried  to  strike  a  mean  in  the  matter  of  the  con- 
nection of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  with  his  personality.  I 
am  inclined  to  resent  the  practice  of  attributing  the  exaggera- 
tions of  his  philosophy  to  his  personality,  when  suuli  attribu- 
tion does  not  rest  upon  a  broad  perception  of  the  philosophy 
of  such  a  personality  as  Schopenhauer's,  It  is  time  the  public 
should  be  prevented  from  being  misled  by  much  extravagant 
statement  in  this  connection." 

The  Uist  chapter  is  general  iu  its  character,  and  suggests 
only  the  scope  of  Schopenhauer's  significauce  and  the  spirit  in 
which  we  ought  to  study  his  system.     The  next  two  chapters, 

*  Bach  knowledge,  for  ctAtnplc,  u  nuy  be  had  fr'.>m  a  recotit  articlo  in  the 
' Watmisster  Keview'  (Ajiril  18W)  by  Mr  E.  Totibuuwr,  or  from  Mr  Bi»ili>j- 
8MUiden*B  cxcelleiit  trauslKtioiis  (published  in  very  cunronicnb  farm  by  Soaaeo- 
scliein],  or  frocn  such  au  oamy  m  that  by  Profemnr  E.  RikI  id  'Lee  [d6wi  MonUas 
du  Temtu  Pr«!«eiii,'  or  from  tlie  "  BriUiiuica  "  article  of  Professor  W.  Wnlince  (or 
fpoin  tuy  uwn  in  the  ninth  edition  of  'Chambera'a  Eacydoptwditt'),  or  frum  Pro- 
fuAor  W.  WuJlaoc's  book  in  th«  "  Qreat  Writers  "  Series,  or  from  tho  iiuftnicUve 
Uticle  of  the  Uu  Kr  E.  WaI1m«  iq  the  '  Weitmiiittcr  R«Ttetr'  (No.  59,  p.  388). 

*£^.,  "No  plulosopber  to  readily  expUiDn  lutuMlf  m  SchopeohAuer.  Uu 
philwopby  wm  simply  the  formulation  of  liia  own  ipeeiftl  diMoee,  the  Qxprewioii 
of  hit  own  inulThbly  i>ctty  and  uucomfortable  dixpoiition.  He  wu  a  amnU 
p1iIliMii)iher  Willi  a  grcHt  litnury  gift." — "The  Religiim  of  a  Literary  Man,'  hy 
Richonl  le  Oalltenuc.  I  seWt  this  quotation  only  uu  a«»ouut  of  its  rocent 
ebanetar.     Muty  otherB  mi^il  be  given. 
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I  imagine,  will  demand  a  somewhat  closer  atteution  on  the 
part  of  the  reader  than  the  first  They  coustitnte  an  attempt 
to  trace  out  the  theoretical  roots  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.^ 
The  fourth  chapter  occupies  itself  with  the  practical  bond^e 
of  life,  from  which  art  and  ethics  and  religion  are  supposed 
by  many  people  (and  by  Schopenhauer  himself)  to  set  us 
fre&  The  following  four  chapters  present  the  Schopenliauer 
that  is  known  to  the  tliought  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Chapter  ix.  tries  to  show  the  fundamental  philosophical  char- 
acter of  Schopenhauer's  thought.  It  takes  up,  incidentally, 
tliu  threads  of  chapters  ii.  and  iii.,  and  interweaves  them  with 
the  oilier  chapters  of  the  book  and  with  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Chapter  x.  attempts  some  general  positive  statement 
about  Schopenhauer.  In  it  and  in  the  Epilogue  points  are 
suggested  which  might  form  the  material  for  further  study 
and  exposition.  Before  this,  however,  one  would  have  to 
devote  some  attention  to  von  Hartmnnn. 

It  was  originally  part  of  my  intention  to  consider  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  pessimism  as  treated  by  both  von  Hartmann 
and  Schopenhauer.  In  view  of  this  I  read  to  a  fair  extent 
into  von  Hartmann,'  but  soon  concluded  that  Schopenhauer, 
in  virtue  of  his  greater  originality  and  attractiveness,  would 
alone  afford  enough  scope  for  my  first  invyatigation.  There 
are  two  things  that  are  more  satisfactory  iu  von  Hartmann 
than  in  Schopenhauer:  first,  his  scholarship,  and  then  the 
historical  basis  on  which  he  tries  to  found  pessimism.  I  am 
quite  convinced  that  Schopenhauer  and  von  Hartmann  to- 
gether represent  one-half  uf  modem  philosophy.  1  say  of 
modem  philosophy,  because  for  the  purposes  of  general  philo- 
sophy we  still  sit,  and  ought  to  continue  to  sit,  at  the  feet  of 

'  TlwM  chapters  ropreorat  matter  which  I  preacnlcd  parti;  in  two  pupcn  to 
•Miii>r(O.S.,  vkL  TtxY  |t.  8fi5;  X.S.,  vulii.  p.  l&8),aiHl  p«rtly  EucUtM-roQuilertureM 
m  ConwU  I'niTOTBitj-,  N.T. 

*  8«e  '  MiD(l '  (K.S.,  Ttii  ii.  p.  ISS)  for  a  prelimiiury  study  of  tod  Hutmuia't 
theory  oT  kiioirlei]g«. 
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the  Greeks.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Schopenhauer 
did  not  give  more  attention  to  Aristotle  than  he  did.  I  hope 
at  another  time  to  be  able  to  do  greater  justice  to  von  Hart- 
mann  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  this  volume. 

I  crave  indulgence  for  tlie  supreme  liberty  I  have  taken  in 
often  speaking  for  my  author  and  in  often  ptichapa  identifying 
my  exposition  or  criticism  or  philosophy  with  his  name  or 
his  principles.  If  1  have  made  him  speak  and  appear  to 
be  significant,  that  is  all  I  care  about.  I  have  not  always 
fully  worked  out  what  I  have  suggested,  but  in  this  I  feel 
justified  by  the  nature  of  the  task.  There  are,  of  cour.se. 
many  things'  in  Schopenhaut.*r  to  which  little  reference  has 
been  made  here,  and  some  to  which  no  reference  at  all  has 
been  made. 

Nor  have  I  tried  to  free  Schopenhauer  from  the  many 
obai^a  of  inconsistency  which  may  be  brriught  against  him. 
Frauenstiidl's  infinite  care  in  this  direction,  although  of  great 
service,  seems  to  me  to  be  often  carried  too  far. 

The  manuscript  and  the  proof-sheets  of  this  work  have 
been  read  by  Professor  Jamea  Seth,  of  the  Chair  of  Moral 
Philosopliy,  Cornell  University ;  all  the  proof-aheet«  by  Mr 
Henrj'  Barker,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  a  part  of  the 
manuscript  and  a  part  of  the  proof  by  Mr  Kobert  V.  Hardie, 
Lecturer  on  Ancient  Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh ;  a 
part  of  the  pi-oot  by  Mr  Xorman  APLean,  Fellow  and  Lecturer 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  the  revised  parts  of  the 
proof,  along  with  some  whole  chapters,  by  my  colleague  at 
Northwestern,  Professor  J.  Scott  Clark,  of  the  Chair  of 
English  Language.  All  these  gentlemen  have  rendered  me 
important  service  by  their  suggestions.     To  other  friends,  also, 


^  8uch  are,  for  example,  his  viewa  apon  the  pflycliolog;  of  pMQ,  hU  vwwt  upmi 
oMtlMliutieii,  hio  theorj'  »f  col'turs  i.nd  tuf  optkal  researches,  hia  opinions  upon 
literature  proper,  the  extent  ol  hU  knowledge  uf  Eaetcm  religioas.  or  his  apiuions 
upon  Kant  and  Kant's  works. 
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I  feel  indebted  at  this  time :  to  some  for  an  active  interest  in 
the  book  or  in  parts  of  it ;  and  to  some  whose  friendship  has 
enabled  me  to  understand  much  of  what  I  have  learned  about 
both  philosophy  and  life.  In  the  latter  regard  I  owe  much 
to  nearly  ten  years  of  intercourse  with  Professor  Laurie  of 
Edinburgh  University,  some  of  whose  books  (the  *  Metaphysica ' 
and  the  '  Ethica ')  long  ago  revealed  to  me  something  of  the 
reality  and  the  possibilities  of  a  philosophy  of  the  will 

I  have  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  the  capital  and  in  other 
ways,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  difference 
between  the  term  "  Ideas "  (the  "  Platonic  Ideas ")  and  the 
term  "  ideas  "  (sense- phenomena,  objects).  The  abbreviation 
"  H.  and  K.,"  in  the  footnotes,  refers  to  the  English  translation 
of  Schopenhauer's  '  World  as  Will  and  Idea,'  by  R.  B.  Haldane 
and  J.  Kemp  (Triibner,  1888.  3  vols.)  The  edition  of 
Schopenhauer  I  have  used  is  the  sdm-mtliche  Werke.  Zweite 
Aujtoffe.     Neue  Ausgabe.     Leipzig.     Brockhaus.      1888, 


NOBTHWEBTKRM  UniTBRSITY, 

EVAMSTON,  III.,  U.S.A., 
Manh  1896. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

GEMKRAL  VIEW    OF   SCHOPENHAUER'S   SIGNIFICANCE. 

"  Die  Zeit  wird  kommen,  wo,  wer  nicht  weiss,  waa  ich  iiber  einen  Gegen- 
etaod  gesagt  liabe,  sich  ale  Ignoranten  blossetellt."  ^ 

"  "WlioeveT,  I  say,  has  with  me  gaioed  this  conviction  .  .  .  will  recognise 
thia  will  of  which  we  are  speaking  not  only  in  those  phenomenal  existences 
which  exactly  resemble  his  own,  in  men  and  animals  as  their  inmost  nature, 
bat  the  course  of  reflection  will  lead  him  to  rec<^ise  the  force  which  ger- 
minates and  vegetates  in  the  plant,  and  indeed  the  force  through  which  the 
crystal  ia  formed,  that  by  which  the  magnet  turns  to  the  north  pole,  the 
force  whose  shock  he  experiences  from  the  contact  of  two  different  kinds  of 
metal,  the  force  T^hich  appears  in  the  elective  affinities  of  matter  as  repul- 
sion and  attraction,  decomposition  and  combination,  and,  lastly,  even  gravi- 
tation, which  acts  so  powerfully  throughout  matter,  draws  the  stone  to  the 
earth  and  the  earth  to  the  aun, — all  these,  I  say,  he  will  recognise  as  differ- 
ent only  in  their  phenomenal  existence,  but  in  their  inner  natiire  as  iden- 
tical, as  that  which  is  directly  known  to  him  so  intimately  and  so  much 
better  than  anything  else,  and  which  in  its  most  distinct  manifestation  is 
caUedwiW.'" 

The  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  has  been  for  some  years 
and  is  now  in  most  civilised  countries  matter  of  public  and 
private  interest  and  surmise,  ridicule,  inquiry,  and  study. 
While   this    may   not   recommend    the    system   to  the  pure 

'  Schopenhauer  an  Fraueostftdt,  lOth  Feb.  1856. 

'  Schopenhauer's  Welt  ale  Wille,  tic,  i.  131.  Eng.  truuL  by  Haldane  and 
Kemp,  i.  142. 
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philosopher,  who  is  aware  that  for  the  last  three-quarters  of 
this  century  speculative  pliilosopliy  may  be  said  to  have  beea 
in  ft  period  of  decaduuce,  the  fact  of  widespread  interest  be- 
speaks for  it  a  prcsumptiou  that  in  it  surely  are  to  be  found 
many  elements  appealing  to  many  minds.  In  the  following 
pa^es  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  its 
breadth  and  its  depth.  Different  lines  of  interpretation  and 
criticism  have  heen  followed  by  different  writers  iu  explaining 
Schopenhauer,  such  as  the  study  of  the  system  through  the 
personality  of  its  author,  or  through  his  philosophical  and 
political  environment,  or  from  the  side  of  some  of  the  great 
ultimate  ideas  of  philosnpliy ;  and  all  of  these  have  their 
juRtificiation.  We  shall  be  cancenied  with  the  general  sig- 
uitlcance  of  the  sy.stem,  and  liope  to  bring  many  of  tliese 
lines  incidentally  to  a  focus.  But  if  Schopenhauer  is  really 
a  great  philosopher,  he  will  have  something  to  say  that  ap- 
plies to  all  time;  and  it  is  the  possibility  of  this  whidi 
determines  our  inquiry.  We  shall  seek  also  to  discover 
where  we  stand  in  philosophy  after  Schopenhauer.  Schopen- 
hauer prophesied  his  owii  immortality  as  a  thinker,  and  said 
that  his  works  would  be  read  when  those  of  Hegel  and 
Fichte  and  other  dii  mrijorea  of  philosophy  would  lie  on 
the  shelves  of  the  scholar  or  of  the  seller  of  old  books,  and 
his  words  have  come  true.     Why  is  he  read  ? 

Fichte  said,  as  we  know,  that  the  kind  of  philosophy  a 
man  chooses  depends  on  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is.  This  is 
true,  but  the  significance  of  the  assertion  is  not  at  first  sight 
apparent  Ciranting  that  a  man's  philosophy — idealism  or 
materialism,  pessimism  or  optimiitm — depends  on  the  kind  of 
man  he  ia,  what  docs  this  prove  about  philosophy  ?  Does 
philosophy  simply  follow  temperament,  and  is  it  wholly  a 
matter  of  temperament?  Again,  does  a  man's  choice  in  gen- 
eral depend  on  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  and  if  so,  is  there 
any  freedom  of  choice  ?     Both   these  questions   raise   them- 
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selvea  naturally  in  the  case  of  Scbopeubauer's  persouality,  and 
vhat  is  more  vital  (for  a  pliiloaophy  includes  not  only  man 
but  the  world),  in  tlie  case  of  his  philosophy.^  It  will  become 
evident  from  our  author  that  it  is  not  really  a  reproach  to 
philosophy  to  say  that  it  in  a  sense  expresses  temperament  or 
character.  Philosophy  indeed  cannot  neglect  the  temperament 
of  man,  for  the  temperament  of  man  is  a  retlex  or  a  different 
tiatioD  of  his  sense  for  reality,  and  may  therefore  actually  ^^ve 
to  philosophy  some  of  its  facts.  Character,  too,  as  an  estab- 
lished disposition  or  state  of  the  whole  man,  must  reveal  the 
various  tendencies  of  man's  psychical  and  organic  life  in  a 
state  either  of  harmony  or  of  discord ;  and  consequently  the 
study  of  character  will  help  us  to  know  whether  a  given  state- 
ment about  the  nature  of  the  world  is,  or  is  not,  such  as  to 
appeal  and  commend  itseU  to  human  nature.  It  is  perhaps 
possible,  for  example,  through  the  study  of  temperament  and 
character,  lo  strike  a  balance  between  what  Hume  called  the 
"  easy  and  obvious  " '  way  of  philosophising  and  tlie  "  abstract 
nnd  profound,"  and  this  too  without  degrading  philosophy. 
Of  course  we  might  simply  state  it  to  be  a  fact  tliat,  from  Uie 
standpoint  of  comparative  psychology  or  antliropology,  various 
systems  of  thought  and  belief  have  been  expressive  only  of 
diGTercnces  in  the  character  and  temperament  of  men,  and 
might  allow  the  logic  of  system- building  to  square  itself  with 
thia  fact  Any  sense  of  humiliation  which  we  experience  from 
the  rellection  that  it  is  unphilosopbical  for  philosophy  to  follow 
temperament,  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  our  minds  being  still 
ruled  by  the  old  pliilosophical  fallacy  that  reason  is  superior 
to  emotion,  or  the  form  of  thought  to  the  matter  of  thought 
One  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  we  shall  have  to  learn 
from  Schopenhauer  will  have  a  bearing  on  this  very  question  of 
the  relation  of  reason  to  emotion,  and  of  the  formal  or  rational 
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aspects  of  things  to  their  material  or  empirical  aspects ;  for  his 
entire  system  lives  and  moves  on  the  strength  of  such  opposi- 
tions and  on  the  controversies  arising  out  of  them.  Indeed, 
the  whole  secret  of  the  study  of  Schopenhauer  lies  in  the  effort 
that  it  compels  us  to  make  to  study  the  value  of  the  inferential 
conclusions  of  our  intellectual  faculties  in  face  of  the  natural 
cunelusinns  to  which  we  are  impelled  by  our  natural  instincts. 
The  refrain  of  his  pliilosophy  throughout  is  that  man  is  at 
bottom  notliing  but  a  horrible  wild  animal,  and  yet  he  i-ecog- 
niscs  perfectly  wcU  at  the  same  time  that  man  will  insist 
upon  applying  his  intellect  in  a  free  speculative  manner  to  the 
problem  of  the  nature  of  reality. 

Like  many  other  pbilosophers,  Schopenhauer  is  perfectly 
explicit  ou  the  point  that  the  only  thing  that  can  properly 
be  called  knowledge  is  abstract  conceptual  knowledge.  In 
this  seuse,  he  says,  "the  proper  antithesis  to  knowing  is  feel- 
ing." He  is  so  convinced  that  abstract  conceptual  knowledge 
is  the  only  knowledge,  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  attach  any 
cognitive  siguificanoe  to  any  kind  of  feeling.  "  The  word 
feeling  has  throughont  a  negative  connotation — namely  this, 
that  something  which  is  actually  present  to  our  consciousness 
is  not  a  amcept,  not  abstract  knowledge  of  the  reason."  This 
is  of  course  utterly  false  lu  point  of  fact,  and  we  soon  see 
that  Sehopenhaner'a  statement  of  fact  is  here  largely  coloured 
by  his  preconceived  theory.  What  is  really  interesting  and 
significant,  however,  in  Schopenhauer  is  not  what  he  says — 
his  psychology  has  too  many  crudities  to  admit  of  being  scien- 
tifically expounded — but  what  he  does  with  what  he  says. 
The  one  kind  of  feeling  in  which  we  find  Schopenhauer  to  be 
supremely  interested  is  instinct,  and  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
philosophy  arise  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  prejudice 
against  feeliug  as  irrational,  he  does  find  in  iustinct  a  kind  of 
positive  knowledge,  which  he  through  all  his  writing  and 
thinking  hurls  up  against  the  abstract  or  inferential  know- 
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ledge  of  the  understanding  or  the  reason.  The  duty  tliat  falls 
to  the  interpreter  of  Schopeuliauer's  system  is  to  extract  the 
positive  knowledge  or  conscionsness  that  is  contained  in  feel- 
ing, and  to  connect  it  with  the  positive  knowledj^e  or  con- 
sciousness that  is  contained  in  the  concept,  or  in  reason.  By 
80  doing  he  will  not  only  make  a  synthesis  of  the  different 
elements  in  Schopenhauer's  own  system,  but  relate  much,  of 
Schopenhauer's  apparently  negative  work  to  the  positive  work 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  in  philosophy.  Schopen- 
hauer was  himself  unable  to  connect  the  philosophy  of  cog- 
nition with  the  philosophy  of  instinct  or  impulse,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  his  system  presents  the  appearance  of 
being  throughout  a  sort  of  ilhtsionism  in  which  the  higher  and 
lower  phases  of  man's  activity  seem  alteruately  to  contend 
with  and  to  cancel  each  other. 

Of  course  if  a  philosophy  includes  not  only  man  but  the 
world,  there  ought  to  be  some  impersonal  as  well  as  personal 
elements  in  a  philosophical  system.  That  part  of  pliilosophy 
which  is  called  metaphysic  is,  in  idea  at  least,  simply  the 
most  scientific  statement  possible  of  the  nature  of  the  world, 
what  in  German  would  be  called  Der  Inheffrif  der  Oesammt' 
Wisstn&Jmfly  a  methodised  statement  of  the  laws  and  pnu> 
ciples  of  all  knowledge  and  all  science.  We  have  to  say 
"  in  idea "  because,  however  earnest  our  purpose  may  be  to 
study  the  world  in  an  objective  and  impersonal  way,  experi- 
ence seems  to  show  that  the  slightest  science  and  the  "  slight- 
est philosophy  *'  bring  us  bock  to  man  as  at  least  the  most 
characteristic  ol>ject  in  the  world.  Plato  and  Aristotle  and 
Kant  all  complete  their  enimieration  of  the  points  of  view 
from  which  the  world  can  be  r^arded,  by  an  insistance  on 
the  idea  of  the  good  or  the  good  for  man ;  and  this  is  in  a 
sense  a  subjective  or  personal  conception.  It  is  because  the 
philosophy  of  Ucgcl  does  not  do  this,  but  ends  in  the  "  Idea  " 
ia  and  for  itself  rather  titan  in  the  idea  of  a  good  for  man  as 


man,  that  the  mind  which  has  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Hegehan  dialectic  has  to  seek  over  again  for  some  point 
of  rappoTt  with  the  real  worM.  with  ostensible  ierra  Jirma. 
Schopenhauer  passes  ijuite  uaturally  from  a  merely  critical 
study  of  the  world  of  experience  to  a  teleological  study  of 
the  end  of  action,  and  the  general  outcome  of  his  system  is 
to  substitute  teleology  for  ontology,  or  to  resolve  ontology — 
the  study  of  entities — into  teleology — the  study  of  purposes. 
To  him,  as  one  knows,  the  will  is  everytliing.  It  is  in  fact 
hard  to  Gnd  what  might  be  called  a  purely  objective  study 
of  the  world.  The  nearest  substitute  for  it  must  be  sought 
among  the  Greeks ;  for  with  them  it  is  not  in  such  an  anti- 
thesis OS  that  of  subject  and  object,  the  result  of  much  head- 
sore  travelling  on  the  via  Ivnffa  of  modern  philosophy,  that  we 
find  tlie  highest  categories  of  thought,  and  therefore  tlie  last 
fulcra  of  metaphysical  tliinking,  but  in  the  "  one "  and  the 
"  many "  of  Flato  and  the  Svva>u?  and  ivlpyua  of  Aristotle. 
But  even  the  Greeks  never  completely  cliiiiinatc'd  Lbu  subjec- 
tive aspects  of  philosophy  from  their  systems.  Aristotle,  for 
example,  in  giving  an  analysis  of  moral  freedom,  found  that, 
although  human  action  seemed  to  a  certain  extent  only  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  phenomenal  causation,  man  had  yet  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  than  a  merely  natural  object,  since  he  has  a 
principle  of  causation  in  himself.'  It  is,  after  all,  too,  only 
because  the  Greeks  had  to  envisage  all  the  categories  and 
distinctions  of  their  thought  in  an  objective  way  so  as  to 
suit  the  genius  of  their  thought,  that  their  writings  seem  to 
be  less  rent  by  the  difficulties  of  dualism  than  those  of  most 
modern  philosophers. 

But  if  metaphysic  be  to  a  certain  extent  the  systematisation 
of  sciencej  there  ought  to  be  somehow  by  this  time  a  body  of 
doctrine  common  to  all  philosophers  about  the  ways  in  which 
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man  should  regard  the  world,  a  Tecognition  of  the  possible 
ways  iu  which  he  does,  and  must,  regard  the  universe  in 
which  he  finds  himself.  Such  a  schematic  construction  of 
the  world,  or  of  the  knowable  world,  would  seem  to  represent 
the  only  possible  philosophy.  If  it  is  objected  that  this  is 
only  the  critical  idea  of  philosophy,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is.  Another  main  lesson  we  nhall  have  t^i  learn 
from  Schopenhauer  is,  that  although  Kant  virtually  exploded 
and  exposed  ontological  dogiimtisni,  dogmatism  about  the 
essence  of  the  universe,  for  ever  iu  philosophy,  we  have  been 
very  slow  in  learning  his  lesson ;  and  that,  in  general,  wher- 
ever philosophy  has  l>ecome  dogmatic,  it  has  ventured  beyond 
the  merely  critical  or  reflective  plaue  of  thought  on  to  the 
scientific  or  observational  plaue,  and  by  so  doing  has  virtually 
submitted  itself  to  all  the  tests  of  inductive  philosophy  and 
historically  recorded  fact. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  a  protest  written  "  in  large 
letters"  against  the  idea  that  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
essence  of  the  world  and  the  purpose  of  the  world  is  to  bo 
found  in  reason  alone.  This  negative  aspect  of  bis  teaching 
is  really  the  continuation  or  the  drawing  to  a  conclusion  of 
the  criticism  of  all  speculative  dogmatism  instituted  by  Kant 
in  the  '  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason.'  lieason  to  Schopenhauer 
is  passive  in  its  nature  and  not  active,  and  can  only  system- 
atise the  material  brought  to  it  by  experience,  so  that  the 
full  meaning  of  reality  can  be  known  only  in  direct  experience 
and  not  in  the  abstractions  of  mere  thought.  Boubtless  he 
himself  falls  into  a  new  dogmatism  about  the  nature  of  the 
world,  a  dogmatism  of  the  will  instead  of  a  dogmatism  of  the 
reason  {panihelism  instead  of  panla/fism),  and  so  lays  himself 
open  to  the  strictures  of  scientific  observation,  which  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing  that  there  are  other  things  in  the  world 
bendes  "willing"  and  "rushing"  and  "striving."  Schopenhauer 
is,  in  fact,  iu  some  respects  less  successful  in  his  positive  than 
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in  his  negative  philusopliy,  and  we  shall  be  througliout  this 
volume  less  occupied  with  the  altenipt  to  treat  the  world  as 
a  phcnomouon  of  the  will,  than  with  the  attempt  to  show 
the  significance  of  the  line  of  thought  which  led  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  will  as  a  world-principle  instead  of  reason.  It 
may  be  justifiable  to  condemn  a  mere  philosophy  of  the 
reason  without  doing  \"iolence  to  tlie  fact  that  reason  is  of 
distinct  servicB  to  us  in  the  interpretation  of  experience,  and 
our  author  will  teach  us  this  in  spite  of  his  own  great  iucon- 
sistcDcy  in  the  matter.  And  so  far  as  the  connection  with 
Kant  goes,  wc  may  learn  from  Schopeuhauer  that  the  dog- 
matism of  criticism,  the  dogmatism  about  what  we  can  with 
our  unassisted  faculties  know  about  the  nature  of  the  world, 
is  perhaps  the  only  dogmatism  that  will  stand  the  teat  of  time. 
Philosophy  begins  in  wonder,  and  philosophical  criticism  is 
simply  wonder  made  conscious  of  itself,  of  its  proper  scope 
and  its  proper  limitations. 

But  there  is  more  iu  philosophy  than  pure  metaphysic,  or, 
at  any  rate,  there  have  been  included  under  mctaphysic  ques> 
tions  where  temperament  has  more  to  show  for  itself  than  in 
the  treatment  of  the  world  merely  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the 
categories  or  the  principles  of  the  understanding.  Kant,  for 
example,  included  in  philosophy  the  question,  "  Wlmt  can  1 
hope  ?  "  and  the  question,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  ? "  as  well  as 
the  question,  "  What  can  I  know  ? "  Now  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  Wliat  can  I 
hope  ? "  and  still  more  to  the  question,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  " 
without  considering  the  question,  "What  would  I  ?"  or  "What 
do  I  wish  ? "  In  short,  any  supposed  "  end  *'  that  the  system 
of  things  may  have — for  it  is  about  the  end  of  things  that  man 
emphatically  asks,  when  he  asks,  '*  What  can  I  hope  ?  " — must 
be  an  end  that  embraces  man  and  the  feeliugs  and  nature  which 
he  finds  himself  to  possess,  must  be  an,  eitd  for  man  as  Aris- 
totle said.     Of  coui'se  from  a  certain  point  of  new  it  seems  a 
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piece  of  ossamptiou  ou  the  part  of  man  to  think  that  be  has  a 
right  to  hope  for  anytliing,  as  many  men  partly  outside  phil- 
osophy, like  Carlyle,  are  never  tired  of  reminding  us.  We 
must  waive,  however,  just  now,  this  contention,  and  think  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  feelings  of  man  may  conceivably  enter 
into  the  computation  of  the  philosopher  in  pronouncing  his 
judgment  upon  tlie  tendency  or  the  end  of  things.  It  is 
immaterial  for  our  purijose  whether  the  doctrine  of  UUology 
(the  name  tlmt  philosophers  give  to  this  whole  line  of  con- 
sideration} be  regarded  as  falling  inside  or  outside  that  strict 
body  of  doctrine  which  might  be  called  metaphysic  proper. 
There  is  at  least  a  distinction  between  that  part  of  philosophy 
which  sets  forth  merely  the  reason  or  order  tliat  is  in  things, 
and  that  other  part  which  attemi)ts  somehow  to  give  man  what 
has  been  aptly  called  a  "  synthesis  of  the  world  in  terms  of  his 
emotions  "  and  of  his  practical  nature :  "  attempts  to  give,"  be- 
PAuse  a  negative  philosophy  like  pessimism  or  scepticism  may 
t«ach  that  the  world  is  essentially  unsatisfactory  t^}  man,  and 
thus  end  not  by  ausweriiig  our  question  but  by  explaining  it 
away,  leaving  us  with  scientific  metaphysic,  the  metaphysic  of 
the  reason,  as  the  only  solid  part  of  philosophy  at  all. 

We  may  at  least  say  that  a  philosophical  teleology  or  meta- 
physic of  ethics,  in  iu  answer  to  the  question  of  the  end  of 
things  and  the  real  warrant  of  our  hopes,  must  give  ua  a  kind 
of  philosophy  that  is  suited  to  all  kinds  of  men,  to  the  man  of 
feeling  and  the  ordinary  man  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  reason 
and  genius.  As  Schopenhauer  somewhere  says,  it  is  a  much 
more  vital  criticism  of  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  a  feeble  heart 
although  he  has  great  mental  powers,  than  to  say  his  heart  is 
good  but  his  intellect  is  weak.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  literary 
history  that  German  philosophy,  from  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  to 
Kant  and  Uegel,  gave  to  the  ethical  problem  answers  that  were 
prevailingly,  or  almost  exclusively,  intellectuaL  The  philosophy 
of  that  period,  as  a  rule,  made  so  little  of  the  nat\iral  or  direct 
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feelings  of  man  that  it  almost  seemed,  like  Spinoza,  to  "  throw 
ethics  out  of  ethics."  It  is  an  old  error,  indeed,  of  philosophy 
to  make  more  of  philosophic  virtue  than  of  civic  virtue,  to 
convert  virtually  the  Stoic  maxim  "Follow  Nature"  into  the 
maxim  "  Study  Nature,"  and  there  have  never  heen  wanting 
those  who  have  tried  by  all  means  in  their  power  to  convert 
into  a  positive  cult  the  old  error  of  seeking  above  all  things 
wisdom.  It  is  enough  for  man  to  hioui,  to  underslaiid, — him- 
self or  anything  else, — we  are  told ;  happiness  somehow  will 
follow  that.  The  philosophy  which  Fichte  sought  to  found  on 
the  main  critical  idejia  of  Kant  is  primarily  a  philosophy  of 
action ;  but  even  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  frtnid  himself 
from  a  belief  in  the  spontaneity  and  tho  all-suQidnguess  of 
reason,  an  idea  which  the  Critical  Philosophy  used  as  an  in- 
strument or  weapon,  and  did  not  test  while  yet  seeking  to 
test  all  other  things  with  it.  It  is  true  that  in  reading  Fichte 
one  gets  the  impression  that  feeling  is  in  a  sense  an  embodi- 
ment of  reason,  as  it  is  to  Aristotle  (tu  ^adn  Xoyoi  ivvKoi) ; 
but  precisely  because  it  is  too  much  this,  and  because  the  man 
of  genius  or  reason  is  regarded  as  superior  after  all  to  the  man 
of  action,  we  feel  Fichte's  analysis  of  action  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  facts  of  life.  His  optimism,  too,  is  not  like  that  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  first  goes  down  into  the  "mire" 
of  human  nature  before  seeking  to  put  it  on  the  "rock"  of 
strength  and  aspiration ;  it  moves  on  such  a  high  plane  that 
it  only  appeals  to  the  man  "  who  is  in  a  sense  good  already." 
It  is  one  of  the  main  merits  of  Schopenhauer  to  have  chal- 
lenged, and  on  tho  whole  successfully  challenged,  this  vaunted 
spontaneity  of  reason  which  was  of  course  an  integral  part  of 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  a  root -assumption  of  Hegel's  from  first 
to  last.  One  is  always  rending  in  Hegel  of  "juat  letting  pure 
reason  go."  float  as  it  were  into  its  own  ether.  As  if  "pure 
reason  "  carried  everything  with  it  I  In  the  '  Phaenomenology  ' 
we  read  that  the  "conception  of  philosophy  is  the  idea  that  thinks 
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iUelf,"  and  that  the  "  object  of  philosophy  is  the  notion  in  all 
the  movements  of  its  development,"  "  that  truth  is  the  move- 
ment of  tmtli  in  and  for  itself,"  aud  that "  reason  is  to  become 
all  reality  " ;  and  all  these  phi-ases  indicate  what  is  perfectly 
well  recognised  to  bo  the  spirit  of  Hegel's  whole  philosophy'. 
"  The  Idea  freely  lets  itself  go  out  of  itself,  while  yet  resting 
in  itself,  and  i-emaining  absolutely  secure  of  itself." '  As  "  pure 
reason  "  means  in  general  to  Schopenhauer  pure  nonsense,  we 
may  well  pause  at  the  outset  over  the  couception  of  philo- 
sophy as  to  some  exteut  necessarily  an  expression  of  tempera- 
ment, or  of  natural  feeling,  or  of  character.  In  this  conception 
there  may  be  an  element  of  truth. 

The  feelings  play  a  tremendous  part  in  Schopenhauer's 
system,  and  this  certainly  explains  the  human  int(;rest  that 
attaches  itself  to  his  writings.  People  are  in  general  far  more 
ready  to  listen  to  a  tenible  lie  or  a  great  half-truth  about 
their  passions,  than  to  careful  reasoning  about  the  nature  of 
the  intellect.  To  take  an  extreme  instance,  the  case  of  the 
greatest  feeling  which  man  is  supposed  to  have  (an  "affect" 
or  feeling  which  is  also  an  impulse  or  passion  in  the  strictest 
sense),  the  feeling  of  love,  Schopenhauer  more  than  once 
expresses,  as  do  M.  Kenan  and  others,  the  greatest  surprise 
that  philosophy  has  almost  entirely  neglected  the  study  of  the 
attraction  of  the  sexes,  which  "  shows  itself,"  in  his  eyes, 
"  next  to  the  will  to  Hve  "  (which  in  fact  it  is  according  to 
him)  "  08  the  strongest  and  most  active  of  all  impulses.  It 
claims  continually  quite  half  of  the  euergies  aud  thoughts  of 
the  younger  half  of  mankind,  aud  it  la  the  ultimate  aim  of  all 
human  effort.  It  has  on  injurious  influeuce  on  the  most 
important  affairs,  and  breaks  up  at  any  hour  the  most  serious 
pursuits,  setting  occasionally  the  greatest  heads  into  Lem[)orary 
confusion.  It  breaks  up  important  relations,  tears  asunder 
the  strongest  bonds,  takes  sometimes    life    itself  or   healthy 

■  Hog^    Bjr  Ed«ara  Csixd,  LL.D.  (BlMkwoods'  PhiloMphical  Clamat),  p.  197. 
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sometimes  riches,  rank,  and  happiness,  as  Its  ofiering,  and 
makes  even  the  honest  unscrupulous,  the  faithful  unfaithful, 
and  in  fact  is  on  the  whole  a  malevolent  demon."  Tt  is  not 
only,  however,  on  the  influence  of  sexual  love  that  Schopen- 
hauer writes  at  lengtli  in  Iiis  sjslem.  All  the  feelings  and 
impulses  are  made  Che  subject-matter  of  his  tliougbt ;  so  much 
80,  indeed,  that  his  system  seems  as  much  a  pathology  as  a 
philosophy  of  liumrtn  nature.  He  enlarges  on  the  effect  of 
fright,  anger,  emulation,  joy.  fear  upon  the  intellect,  maintain- 
ing that  in  general  the  intellect  cannot  work  freely  while 
these  feelings  are  present  to  influence  and  to  warp  its  deci- 
sions, and  that  a  calm  quiet  juilgment  upon  life,  such  as  phil- 
osophy should  aim  at,  is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  difficulty. 
Such  a  judgment  is  difficult  because  it  involves  a  solution  of 
the  question  about  the  relation  of  the  automatic  and  spon- 
taneous and  instinctive  tendencies  in  man  to  his  reflective 
and  deliberative  and  rational  tendencies.  And  the  whole 
philosophy  of  this  question  lies  open  in  Schopenhauer,  partly 
solved  and  psirtly  unsolved.  We  may  say,  of  course,  with 
the  evojutionists,  that  the  difliculty  is  largely  one  of  our  own 
making,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  reason  itself  is  only  an 
instinct,  more  complex  perhaps  than  other  instincts,  but  still 
an  instinct  whose  workinj^s  we  may  scientifically  describe  and 
determine.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  Sciiopenhauer,  and  it 
involves  the  question  of  u  purely  naturalistic  treatment  of 
man  being  token  to  be  the  final  philosophy  of  human  action. 
If,  however,  we  regard  reason  as  somehow  superior  to  instinct 
aud  passion,  as  partly  directive  of  them,  we  raise  the  question 
how  that  which  is  seemingly  ine\itable  and  automatic  in  its 
workings  (passion  and  impulse)  can  Im  thought  of  as  capable 
of  being  controlled  from  without  Ought  man  indeed  to  con- 
trol passion  and  instinct,  if  these  be  the  legacy  which  nature 
has  left  to  him  ?  Is  not  instinct  after  all  more  powerful  than 
reason,  and  does  it  not  cover  a  far  larger  area  of  life  ?     Is  not 
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iiisttuct,  according  to  Evolution,  the  organised  experience  of 
the  past  ?  Schopenhauer  in  short  illustrates  and  expresses 
all  the  difficulties  incident  to  the  effort  which  the  nineteenth 
century  has  had  to  make  to  correlate  what  wtis  previously 
regarded  to  be  characteristic  of  tlie  animals  with  what  was 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  man. 

It  is  the  service  of  Schopenhauer  to  have  reversed  the 
whole  process  of  German  philosophy,  and  to  have  looked  at 
man  from  the  side  of  irrational  action  and  passion,  things  to 
which  Kant's  ethics  and  Hegel's  system  had  done  scant 
justice.  No  man  ever  felt  more  deeply  or  more  consist- 
ently than  Schopeabauer  bow  thiu  and  hollow  and  super* 
fieial  any  merely  intellectual  philosophy  of  life  was.  He 
saw  what  Vauvenargues  meant  when  he  said,  "  Touta  les 
ffrrnuU*  pen*ic  vienneni  rfu  eimt."  The  idea  that  an  organ, 
the  brain,'  whicb  can  "  only  work  for  a  few  hours  at  a  stretch," 
and  is  dependent  upon  the  "  humours  and  tension  of  tbo 
nerves  which  constantly  chanj'e  with  the  hours,  days,  and 
years,"  should  be  regardetl  as  cijual  to  solving  the  riddle  of 
the  world,  appeared  to  liim  ridiculous.  He  always  insisted 
that  Che  quality  of  knowledge  was  more  important  than  its 
({uanlity,  and  that  we  should  strive  rather  to  "  gain  insight " 
tlian  to  add  to  our  knowledge.  If  we  were  dependent  on 
the  amount  of  our  knowledge,  no  man,  he  suggests,  could 
judge  of  life  until  he  had  reached  the  end  of  it,  and  at  that 
time  the  int^ect  or  the  brain  could  not  he  relied  upon  to 
interpret  what  had  been  experienced.  A  clear  and  pure  and 
direct  intuition  into  life,  a  whole  sense  for  reality,  always 
weighed  with  Schopenhauer  far  more  tlmn  the  greatest  power 
of  abstract  thought  He  admired,  for  example,  Kant's  power 
of  abstract  thought,  but,  like  Heine,  be  could  never  tJiink  of 
Kant  as  a  genius  comparable  to  Plato  or  Buddha.     Scholars 

>  II  u  nnenti&l  m  nCudfiiig  Scbopenhsuer  tu  remeiaber  that  "muni"  M>d 
"  Ijtuq  "  are  coorertible  lermi. 
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iu  like  maimer,  he  always  maintained,  learned  from  books, 
while  the  rool  genius  read  in  the  book  of  the  world.  Again, 
"  God  save  us,"  he  said  once,  in  writing  of  his  mother,  "  from 
women  whose  soul  has  shot  up  into  mere  intellect ! " 

"While  Scliopenhauer  had  the  fullest  sympathy  with  the 
attitudf  of  the  wise  man  toward  the  ills  aud  accidents  of  life 
as  sonn'thing  merely  inevitnhle — to  be  borne  q^uietly,  iu  fact 
— -and  for  the  mental  rest  wliich  the  insight  of  genius  brings 
with  it,  he  had  a  profound  disbelief  in  and  autipathy  to 
the  philosophy  of  the  reason  as  being  a  cold  and  external 
way  of  looking  at  life.  He  Is,  strange  to  say,  at  once  an 
iconoclast  of  speculative  systems  as  such  and  a  believer  in 
genius-worship,  tending,  like  Ms  talented  disciple  Nietsche,' 
to  jndge  of  a  state  or  a  people  or  an  epoch  by  its  capacity  to 
be  or  not  to  be  a  foster-mother  of  great  minds.  Many  men 
like  Herder  and  Jacobi  and  Schiller  and  Goethe  had  felt 
the  intensi^ly  formal  and  abstract  character  of  the  philosophy 
of  Kant,  but  it  was  left  to  Scliopenhauer  to  point  out  to 
philosophy  the  direction  in  which  a  theory  of  the  emotions 
and  activities  of  man  could  be  sought.  One  of  our  hardest 
problems,  however,  will  be  just  to  reconcile  Schopenhauer's 
teaching  on  instinct  and  passion,  with  his  notorious  belief  in 
what  he  called  genius  and  the  pure  insiglit  of  genius. 

To  take  another  example^  all  students  of  philosophy  have 
in  reading  Kant  found  it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  or 
not  man  i.s  free  when  he  does  wrong.  Wrong  or  passionate 
action  is  something  that  has  really  no  place  in  Kant;  it  is 
action  which  is  inexplicable  just  as  it  is  in  Plato,  where 
man  is  "  mastered  by  passion  "  when  he  does  wrong,  and 
where  Socrates  cannot  see  how  one  "  can  be  knowingly  bad." 


'  Cf.  UniKit^inaaHe  Betrachtungen :  Scliofwnliauer  aU  Kreielier,  s.  21  ci 
pattim.  Soho|>eohkuer  often  tallui  of  tbe  "aecnt  o,vte"  with  whic-h  we  ought  to 
regftrd  the  work  of  geniuH.  Tho  cont«mplBtJOD  of  such  woric  is  to  liim  (sae  diapa. 
T.  aod  vi.]  &  itep  tofftu'ds  ttis  esaancipatiuti  of  the  miod. 
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It  would  ceitainly  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  human  race  did 
evil  and  the  bad  play  no  part  in  a  man's  mental  system,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  society  through  the  state  punishes  the 
evil-doer.  Hegel,  as  we  know,  makes  out  the  culprit  to  be 
free  when  he  repents  and  accepts  his  punishment,  but  evades 
for  the  student  the  question  about  the  freedom  or  necessity 
of  the  man's  power  of  action  before  he  is  convicted.  H^el, 
that  is,  tends  to  a  large  extent  to  face  questions  of  psycho- 
logj'  and  ethics  from  tlie  staudpoint  of  other  sciences,  such  as 
jurisprudence  and  theology.  In  general  Hegel  works  syn- 
thetically through  man  and  the  sciences,  from  the  individual 
consciousness  to  the  cosmic  consciousness,  from  the  merely 
natural  to  the  spiritual,  from  the  mere  idea  of  a  thing  to 
the  thing  itself,  from  jjossibility  to  actuality,  from  the  higher 
sciences  to  the  lower,  or  from  the  lower  sciences  {e.g.,  an- 
thropology) to  the  higher  {(,g.,  psychology);  and  it  is  just 
because  he  seems  to  do  this  on  the  streugtli  of  the  mere 
assumption,  that  of  course  philosophy  must  be  different  from 
science  and  must  set  forth  only  the  universal  element  in 
things,  without  apparently  having  first  done  full  justice  to 
Kant's  criticism  of  all  the  highest  ideas  of  the  reason,  that 
one  feels  Hegel's  general  procedure  to  be  pretty  well  "  iu  the 
air."  It  was  just  this  question  why  we  should  seek  to  pass 
so  easily  from  one  plane  of  thought  to  another,  from  matter 
\y  to  spirit,  that  the  human  mind  was  beginuing  to  ask  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century — and  Hegel  seemed  to  be 
in  the  aether  without  ever  having  l>een  seen  to  leave  the  earth, 
or  to  construct  his  balloon.  A  balloon  too,  as  some  one  has 
said,  is  a  "  very  fine  thing,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  go  any- 
where in  particular."  And  we  are  never  sure  of  our  direction 
in  H^'el ;  whether,  indeed,  he  is  working  downwards  from 
theology  to  metaphysics,  or  upwards  from  nature  to  spirit,  or 
ia  a  circle,  whether  analytically  or  synthetically. 

It  is  no  doubt  intellectually  satisfactory  to  think  the  world 
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downwards,  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  "  the  whole  " ;  man 
had  doue  so  for  two  thousand  years  before  Schopenhauer,  he 
had  Iiad  gods  and  heroes  for  his  ancestors,  and  "  trailed  clouds 
of  glory  "  afttir  him,  and  the  like.  The  nineteenth  century 
began  to  look  at  tlie  worlil  from  below  upwards,  and  Schopen- 
hauer was  its  philosophical  mouthpiece.  And  Schopenhauer 
could  never  have  done  the  work  he  did  had  he  not  been  a 
man  of  titanic  feeling  as  well  as  of  titanic  intellect.  The 
irrational  or  daemonic  element  in  Schopenhauer  was  as  strong 
as  the  rational  or  regulative ;  and  his  experience  of  life  was 
such  an  to  bring  the  non-i-ational  aide  of  things  prouiinently 
before  his  mind,  and  to  make  him  seek  an  explanation  of  it. 
In  the  Kanto- Hegelian  philosophy,  as  indeed  in  philosophy 
generally  before  Schopenhauer,  evil  and  passion  and  tho 
irrational  had  simply  been  marked  with  a  minus  quantity 
before  it ;  and  if  Schopenhauer  had  not  been  a  man  who  had 
more  interest  in  the  failures  in  life  and  nature  than  in  the 
successes,  in  the  bondage  and  necessity  of  man  than  iu  his 
liberty  and  fn^edom,  lic^  cuuld  not  have  done  the  work  he  did 
in  philosophy.  What  we  want  to  learu  from  Schopenhauer  is 
not  that  it  is  as  easy  to  read  the  world  from  below  upwards 
as  from  above  downwards,  so  that  we  may  put  Schopenhauer 
and  Hegel  together  and  state  the  world  as  "  a  sum  that  conies 
out  iu  two  ways  " ;  but  that  both  these  ways  of  regarding  the 
world  are  to  a  great  extent  partial,  and  that  must  philosophies 
indeed  have  been  partial  ways  of  viewing  the  world. 


The  personal  element  that  one  usually  studies  in  the  case 
of  a  philosopher  is  the  extent  to  which  he  is  influenced  by 
the  ideas  of  his  time  about  man  and  the  world.  It  is  well 
known  Oiat  nearly  all  the  great  philosophers  have  been  men 
who  were  wcU^quainted  with  all  the  knowledge  of  their 
time,  and  that  most  great  systems  can  he  regarded  as  the 
highest  theoretical  expression  of  the  ideas  of  an  age  on  what 
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is  kuowable.  Schopenhauer's  system,  like  the  reat,  is  cor- 
tainly  ail  this,  and  has  its  place  in  the  history  of  humau 
thought  as  the  more  or  less  unitied  or  systematic  expression 
of  some  of  the  leading  tendencies  of  nineteenth  -  centur)' 
Uiinking.  Sc'.ho[>enhauer  is  the  last  of  the  great  original 
speculative  philosopliera  after  Kaut ;  oud  in  studying  his 
system,  we  study  in  a  sense  the  attitude  of  speculative  phil- 
osophy to  the  march  of  Uie  critical  and  historical  and  scien- 
tific thought  of  our  century.  He  is  the  natural  man  facing 
the  idealism  of  art  and  philosophy — the  natural  man  of  whom 
Darwin  and  Haeckel  and  Spencer  have  written  in  the  natural 
sciences,  and  Kousseau  and  the  anarchists  and  socialiats  in  the 
political  sciences,  and  Al.  i^ola  and  tlie  realists  in  literature 
)roper.  The  Idealism  of  art  and  philosophy  and  reUgion  I 
That  to  Schopenhauer  is  a  fact  of  the  world  just  as  much  as 
the  things  about  which  physiology  and  zoology  speak.  It  is 
in  fact  infinitely  more,  he  thiuks ;  and  if  philosophy  cauuot 
retain  ita  hold  on  idealism  while  doing  full  justice  to  natural- 
ism, then  in  his  eyes  it  fails  in  its  mission. 

Schopenhauer's  published  works  supply  an  extensive  reper' 
tire  of  art  -  criticism  and  of  the  philosophy  of  art  and  of 
ie  philosophy  of  religion  and  mysticism.  He  classiBes  the 
ts,  and  holds  music  to  be  the  chief  of  all  the  art«,  and 
to  be  in  fact  the  best  key  to  reality ;  and  he  finds  in  art  and 
in  religious  quietism  and  mysticism  the  means  of  "  overcoming 
the  world."  The  natural  man,  as  Schopenhauer  sees  lum, 
is  really  antagonistic  to  all  these  things.  He  needs  to 
be  '*  born  again "  U-forc  he  can  appreciate  tliem,  and  when, 
he  is  "  bom  again "  he  seeks,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  to 
ipe  OS  much  as  possible  from  the  natural  life  which  he 
leels  to  bo  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  real  life  of  the 
restored  mind.  The  parallelism  to  Christianity  is  obviously 
very  close,  and  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  however  much 
Schopenhauer  deprecates  the  idea  of  the  mind  that  is  truly 
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philosophical  seeking  for  religious  consoltttion,  tho  mctaphrsi- 
cal  scheme  which  he  '^ves  to  the  world  is  in  its  final  out- 
come a  scheme  of  salvation.  He  believes  that  annihilation 
and  not  immortaliLy  ia  tbe  only  guerdou  for  man,  and  in 
this  we  certainly  reach  the  limits  of  naturalism.  Schopeu- 
hauer  is  a  pessimist  to  the  last,  because  the  "  light  from 
Heaven "  in  the  "  pure  intuitions "  of  art  and  of  "  perfect 
goodness  "  and  of  "  perfect  insight  "  is  a  light  that  "  leads 
astray  " ;  it  is  only  a  lurid  flicker  of  light,  a  will-o'-the-wisp 
after  alL  He  makes  us  tliink  that  art  and  religion  take  us 
out  of  Kfe,  and  away  from  it,  rather  than  more  deeply  and 
truly  into  it  How  is  it  that  these  things  fail  Schopenhauer 
at  the  very  point  where  they  should  help  him  ? 

Before  Schopenhtraer  the  current  idea  on  the  matter  practi- 
cally was,  that  the  natural  man  or  human  beast  had  as  little 
place  in  philoauphy,  had  as  little  to  do  with  it,  as  he  had  with 
the  "  kingdom  of  grace  "  of  the  theologians.  The  baptism  of 
pure  reason  was  virtually  thought  necessary  to  make  man 
a  fit  studeut  of  philosophy,  and  Schelling  indeed  said  so, 
advocating  the  need  of  a  special  faculty  for  philosophy, 
German  philosophy  had  certainly  forgotten  that  it  was  the 
reputed  glory  of  Socrates  to  have  brought  philosophy  down 
from  heaven  to  earth  and  made  her  dwell  in  cities  and 
market-places,  and  it  was  only  through  the  appearance  of 
a  great  original  untamed  forcre  like  Schopenhauer  in  the  arena 
of  philosophy  tliat  philosopliy  was  called  back  from  spinning 
metaphysical  subtleties  to  en  honest,  positive,  and  laborious 
attempt  to  understand  the  actual  world  of  natural  birth  and 
maturity  and  decay.  Not  that  Schopenhauer  himself  was 
uninfluenced  by  the  idea  of  the  "  flights  of  genius  "  {Genie- 
KhtmiTu/e)  oE  the  Romanticists  and  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  hut 
only  that  he  insisted  that  philosophy  should  walk  along  the 
earth  with  the  bele  humaine  before  thinking  of  F^asus-like 
flights  in  the  air. 
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No  doabb  in  saying  this,  one  does  in  a  sense  suggest 
the  reflection  that,  if  Scliopenhauer  in  the  nineteenth  century 
proposed  a  return  to  naturalism,  or  even  placed  philosophy  at 
the  point  of  view  of  naturalism,  he  was  taking  a  backward 
instead  of  a  forward  stt^p,  sitine  even  Kant,  nut,  to  mention  Iiis 
successors  in  Grermau  pltilosophy,  2uay  be  said  to  have  freed 
philosophy  and  man  from  the  chains  of  the  naturalism  and 
superficial  empiricism  tliat  almost  conquered  the  world  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Two  or  three  things  may  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  reHection.  In  the  first  place,  the  naturalism 
with  which  philosophy  is  confronted  in  Schopenhauer  is  the 
naturalism  not  of  the  eighteenth  but  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
a  naturalism  whose  real  drift  Schopenhauer  di^-ined  before 
Comte  and  Darwin  and  Spencer  had  ^vritten.  "  Each  indi- 
vidoal  effort  of  the  will  may  be  seen  in  the  difference  of 
organic  form  it  brings  about.  The  nature  of  the  place,  for 
example,  in  which  its  prey  dwells  determines  the  shape  of 
an  animal."  He  early  accepted  the  idea  of  the  descent  of 
man's  body  from  a  lower  organism,  and  seems  to  have  specu- 
lated on  the  consequences  of  that  theory,  before  others  had 
faced  the  theory  itself.  "  If  Xature  had  only  taken  its  last 
step  to  miin   frnni  an  elephant  instead  of  from  an  ape,  how 

Tcrent  wuuld  man  theu  have  been  '.  He  would  Iiave  been 
intelligent  elephant,  or  an  intelligent  dog,  instead  of  an 
intelligent  monkey."  ^  Schopenhauer,  in  point  of  fact,  thrust 
upon  philosophy  the  duty  of  squaring  itself  not  with  the 
atomistic,  mechanical,  physical  naturalism  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  with  the  organic,  evolutionary,  biological,  and 
psychical  naturalism  of  the  nineteenth.  It  may  be  recognised 
At  the  end  of  this  century  that  the  whole  genesis-philosophy 
of  Evolution  is  a  piece  of  unproved  ami  unprovable  dog- 
matism. Evolution  refers  to  process,  and  not  to  origin.  But 
whatever  truth  or  untruth  there  lay  in  Evolution,  Schopen- 

*  Aua  ScJwpcnliauer'c  ImnAtchrilL  KachlMft,  «.  3<6. 
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bauer  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  willing  to  go  jusqn'au  hoitt  in 
the  matter.  "We  must  remember  that  owing  to  the  interest  of 
the  Knglish  mind  in  German  ideaMsm,  after  idealism  had 
ceased  to  have  an  iiillueuce  in  Germany, — an  interest  fostered 
by  Coleridge  and  Carlyle,  and  then  by  the  Scottish  and 
English  Hegelian  teachers  of  philosophy, — we  have  become 
blinded  to  the  fact  that  Schopenhauer  was  a  true  successor  of 
Kant,  liiing  and  writing  in  the  very  years  when  Hegel  was 
ascending  and  filling  the  philosophical  horizon. 

It  is  moreover  largely  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  Hegel  was  the 
trinnipharit  philosopher  at  onco  of  the  political  restoration 
period  and  of  the  literary  renaissance  period  in  Germany,  that 
the  work  of  Schopenhauer  on  the  more  purely  universat  and 
personal  (as  opposed  to  the  historical  and  impersonal^)  aspects 
of  the  philosopIiicAl  problem  was  so  oomplet*;ly  neglected  hy  a 
patriotic  and  aspiiing  public.  Say  what  one  will  about  Hq;cl, 
he  is  pre-eminently  the  philosopher  of  the  early  restoration 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  he  gave  thinking  Germans 
what  they  seemed  for  a  fatal  moment  to  have  lost  in  the 
revolution  period.  Professor  A.  Seth*  says  that  it  is  the 
growing  feeling  of  many  students  that  Hegel's  real  Autteus- 
like  strength  lies  in  the  ground  of  historj'.  "While  one  may 
not  be  altogether  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  feeling  of  those 
who  entertain  this  opinion,  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  take 
account  of  Hegel's  unparalleled  dialectic  ability,  the  outcome- 
of  the  opinion  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  Hegel  apart  •  from  history.  Sehopeuhuuer  on  the 
contrary  faces  the  philosophical  problem  as  having  an  interest 


*  By  thU  it  b  meaot  that  Schopenhituer's  philosophy  U  occupied  with  the 
ctertuU  question  of  how  fju-  tlio  individual  mu)  caD  knovr  the  ultimste  meuilag 
of  the  world,  and  of  how  tnucli  nicutitng  the  world  m*y  have  for  hitn  bj  an 
JDdtridua].  HegvlV  {ihilutuiiihy,  ua  itn.^  rmitrar}-  (Tn-tunatAly  for  Hcgcl  Mm- 
mW),  gave  meu  &  ciinijilete  juHtification  uf  the  history  and  policy  uf  llic  Oermaii 
nation. 

■  From  Kant  to  H<^t,  p.  IS9. 
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for  the  individaal  iudcpendently  of  his  place  in  history.  Time, 
to  Schopenhauer,  was  merely  a  form  of  our  ibiukiug ;  and  to 
him  the  individual  really  confronted  the  world  now  with  as 
proaouuced  a  sense  of  wonder  and  mystery  as  he  had  on  the 
momiDg  of  creation.  The  species  "  man "  was  to  him  an 
eternally  new  and  an  eternally  old  phenomenon,  a  timeless 
assertion  of  the  will  to  live.  The  philosophy  of  history  cou- 
seqnently  had  no  meaning  for  him ;  he  only  cared,  like  John 
the  Bapttst,  about  the  timeless  nature  of  the  world  and  of 
the  individuaL  In  nations  els  nations  he  had  little  interest, 
and  even  lesa  in  the  Germany  which  after  1815  was  only 
becoming  something  more  than  a  mere  aggiegate  of  indindual 
territories.  Prussia  he  haled,  and  in  his  private  life  he  lived 
aloof  from  all  the  struggles  of  the  century,  from  all  the  efforts 
t&nd  aspirations  of  la  souvei-aine  mnaiilf.  Patriotism  he  held 
to  be  a  spurious  virtue  resting  on  ignorance  and  prejudice;^ 
and  he  had  too  little  faith  in  average  human  nature  to  l>elieve 
at  all  in  democracy.  And  so,  in  his  thouglit,  it  is  only  the 
destiny  of  the  individual  and  of  hia  knowledge,  and  the  seem- 
ingly nugatory-  character  of  all  that  the  mere  individual  can 
do,  that  give  him  food  for  reflection.  "Eadcni  std  aliter"  is 
all  that  he  said  about  historj'.  To  have  read  Herodotus  was 
quite  enough  in  that  regard. 

The  confusions  then  in  Schopeuliauer's  philosophy  (and  his 
whole  philosophy  is  a  philosophy  of  confuaionisni  or  illusion- 
iam ')  are  the  outcome  of  the  attempt  of  tlie  "  ape  aud  tiger  " 
philosophy  to  break  in  upon  the  glorious  inheritance  of  tho 
idealised  bumau  person.  He  was  once  plunged  for  days  into 
reflection  over  an  interesting  ape  that  had  been  brought  to 


'  "  Der  PttriotiamuM,  wcmi  tv  tiu  Beiche  dcr  WUsenBehAfUn  eich  gelteud 
mf^lifTt  will,  etn  •climuUigcr  (Ic^Us  Ut,  den  Dian  hiuKUsw«rf«o  soil,  t>eau  was 
bom  imprrtiiMniUf-  win.  »!<•  Aa,  wo  lUe  rftlu  uwl  kUgecueiii  3I«QKbIicbe  bfttriaboa 
wiM  .  .  .  •«!)«  Vorlielie  fiir  die  Nfttwn,  wetcher  . .  .  u.».w."'— '  I'srerga,*  W«rke, 
ri.  523. 

»  Cf.  «tt/fm,  |>.  6. 
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Frankfort :  its  eyes  seemed  to  him  like  those  of  "  the  prophet " 
gazing  over  the  "  wilderness  "  into  the  "  promised  laud  "  (man's 
mind).  His  system  represents  the  birth-throes  of  the  idea  of 
evolution,  at  first  stupidly  thought  to  suggest  a  process  that 
had  happened  in  time  (instead  of  a  timeless  process  as  in 
Aristotle  and  Heraclitus).  A  student  needs  to  feel  at  once  the 
awe  of  Xant  for  the  "  starrj"  heaven  above  and  the  m<jral  law 
within,"  and  the  surprise  engendered  by  a  lamp-light  inspec- 
tion of  tlie  similarity  in  structure  between  the  brain  of  a  man 
and  that  of  an  ape,  to  bo  in  a  sympathetic  attitude  for  the 
study  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  "Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  identity  of  wlmt 
is  essential  in  the  characteristics  of  brutes  and  men  tljaii 
having  to  do  somewhat  with  zoology  and  anatomy." 

So  ftir  indeed  is  Schopenhauer  from  being  a  retrograde 
philosopher  that  he  is  a  direct  successor  of  Kant, — perhaps 
on  an  opposite  lino  to  that  of  Hegel, — continuing  to  study 
the  real  as  a  philosopher,  not  the  real,  it  is  true,  of  mere 
naturalism,  but  the  real  of  nascent  and  all-conquering  evo- 
lutionism. Hegel's  philosophy  is  also  a  study  in  evolution  ; 
in  fact  it  is  an  evolution,  a  metnphysical  evolution.  But  it 
ia  one  of  tlie  most  serious  problems  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy to  study  Hegel's  dialectic  evolution  in  i-elution  to  what 
is  ordinarily  meant  and  scientifically  meant  by  evolution. 
Von  Hartmanu  rightly  insists  that  much  seeming  evolution  in 
Hegel  is  only  an  evolution  of  ideas  in  Hegel's  brain.'  All 
students  of  Hegel  have  felt  this,  and  felt  it  most  acutely  at 
the  moment  when  a  proper  understanding  of  science  and 
nature  seems  obtainable,  only  if  wo  have  the  courage  to 
throw  the  lumber  of  his  whole  method  olV  our  shoulders. 
It  would  certainly  be  rash  to  hint  that  Schopenhauer 
clearly   recognises    Iho   difference    between    metjiphysical   and 

^  Ct.  Ynn  HartXDiLtin,  Du  philoeopkiM:bet  Dnigwtini  de*  aeuii.  Jalirh.  (■.  609, 
Btudien  u.  AufsutK«). 
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scientific  or  historical  evolution.  We  have  Uttle  interest  in 
making  out  either  philoeopher  to  be  less  culpable  than  he 
seems  to  be,  but  we  must  try  to  see  how,  on  a  rough  pro- 
visional acceptance  of  the  evcilutionary  hypothesis,  Schopen- 
hauer's philosopliy  stands  nearer  both  to  science  and  to  life 
than  Hegel's  absolute  idealism. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  nineteenth- 
century  thinking  would  say  that  one  of  its  great  characteristic 
achieveonents  is  to  have  shoivn  nature  to  include  both  what 
was  known  previously  as  the  natural  and  what  was  known 
previously  as  the  supernatural.  John  Stuart  Mill,  standing  at 
its  centre  and  being  for  Englishmen  one  of  the  most  typical 
minds  of  the  century,  thought  of  nature  as  including  both 
phenomena  and  causes,  both  the  world  and  God,  as  it  were, 
nature  and  grace,  phenomena  and  noumena.  We  all  know  how 
the  uoumenal  or  supra-sensuous  world  even  in  Kant  seems  to- 
float  in  Bether,  just  as  it  does  in  Plato,  and  never  to  be  com- 
pletely brought  into  real  relation  with  the  actual  world  with  nil 
its  fulne^ss  of  life  and  colour.  Hegel,  on  the  contrary,  thought 
of  himself  as  the  modem  Aristotle,  giving  us  the  concrete  uni- 
versal  for  the  abstract  universal,  a  new  God  of  spirit  for  the 
dead  mover  of  matter  of  eighteenth-century  theism  and  ma- 
terialism ;  but  it  is  pretty  generally  agreed  that  his  natural 
philosophy  is  one  of  forms  and  words  rather  than  of  real 
things  and  real  force-s.  Schopenhauer  simply  tlirust  himself 
into  the  philosophical  world,  and  by  his  unsparing  ieonoclasm, 
if  by  nothing  else,  drew  attention  to  the  possible  reasons  for 
his  hostility  to  the  philosophy  of  the  mere  idea  and  the  merely 
supernatural. 


This  fact  suggests  the  nature  of  the  interest  the  mind  natu- 
rally takes  in  Schopenhauer.  We  are  firat  alarmed  by  his 
utterances  about  his  predecessors  and  the  bold  realistic  char- 
acter of  bis  own  first  principle ;  then  we  are  charmed  by  tlie 
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extraordinary  brilliance  and  richness  of  his  utterances,  and 
strangely  interested  in  the  study  of  his  marvellous  personality, 
combining  as  it  ilocs  to  a  moi'e  wonderlul  extent  than  that. 
of  any  other  man  who  ever  lived*  the  power  for  abstri 
speculation  with  an  enormous  vitality  of  force  and  feeling ; 
and  then  finally  we  come  to  an  objective  study  of  the  man 
and  his  philosophy  as  a  great  natural  phenomenon  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  culture. 

Schopenhauer's  own  personality  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
that  could  be  given  of  the  fact  that  the  primary  thing  about 
man  is  not  his  intellect  but  his  personality — his  endeavour, 
Goethe-Ufce,  to  "  experience  "  all  things  and  to  obt-ain  the  fullest 
life  and  the  best  kind  of  happiness.  "  d  n'est  pas  un.  philo»opft« 
eomme les autrts"  said  some  one  of  him ;  "c'est  un  pltUosophe qui 
a  int  le  irumde."  Scliopenhauer  knew  his  character  perfectly 
well,  and  described  it  carefully  and  accurately ;  it  was  in  the 
language  of  psychology  about  one-half  choleric  and  one-half 
melancholic.  As  he  put  it,  he  belonged  to  the  S)Wtcr>Aoi  and 
not  to  the  iviraXoi,  to  those  who  had  the  severe  or  difficult 
mood  of  life  and  not  to  those  who  had  the  easy  or  light  mood. 
The  reading  he  gave  of  life  was  therefore  a  stern  and  severe 
one. 

The  characterisation,  however,  of  Schopenhauer's  perception 
of  the  miseries  of  life,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  sensi- 
bility or  the  temperament  he  knew  himself  to  be  possessed 
of,  is  apt  to  become  superficial.  It  rests  upon  mere  truism. 
We  shall  be  occupied  throughout  not  with  the  man  and  the 
element  of  personal  equation  in  his  philosophy,  but  with  the 
question  of  the  grounds  upon  which  an  ultimate  judgment 
about  life  may  be  conceived  to  rest.  There  are  scores  of 
sentences  throughout  Schopenhauer  which  show  that  he  rose 
altogether  beyond  any  personal  estimate  of  life,  whether  his 

*  Gvinaer  uiAkw  out  Scbo|>eubBuer>  to  be  Hit  stronigett  tiead  af  aU  tbA 
phUoKpben. 
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own  or  another's,  even  although  he  persisted  in  regarding  life 
in  terms  of  feeb'ng  and  action  rather  than  in  terms  of  know- 
ledge. "  A  healthy  beggar  is  happier  than  a  sick  king,"  he 
insists.  "  The  man  of  elevated  character  will  regard  men  iu  a 
purely  objective  way,  and  not  according  to  the  relations  they 
sustain  to  his  own  pereonal  activity :  he  will  for  example  take 
cognisance  of  their  faults,  of  their  hate  even  and  injustice  to 
himself,  but  mthout  bein*T  on  his  side  excited  to  hate  them ; 
he  will  be  able  to  look  on  their  good  fortunes  without  envying 
them ;  he  will  recognise  their  good  qualities  without  wishing 
for  any  closer  relations  with  tljem  ;  he  will  perceive  the  beauty 
of  women  without  being  drawn  to  them.  His  own  personal 
happiness  or  »mhappiness  will  not  strongly  affect  him.  .  .  .  For 
he  will  see  in  his  own  course  of  life  and  its  misfortunes,  not  so 
much  his  own  [Xirsonal  lot  as  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  so  adopt 
the  attitude  more  of  a  spectator  than  a  stijerer."  ' 

More  of  a  spectator  tlmn  of  a  sufTerer !  These  words  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  being  we  have  yet  to  study  w^ith  Schopenhauer, 
the  man  who  is  emancipated  from  wrong  views  and  feelinga 
about  life.  But  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  Schopenhauer's  per- 
sistently pessimistic  estimate  of  life,  iu  view  of  the  fact  that 
from  a  higher  standpoint  he  is  enabled  to  say.  "  The  greatest 
thing  in  life  is  not  he  who  conquers  the  world  ( Welterobercr) 
bat  he  who  overcomes  it  CiFeliTU/erwinder)" 'i^  Are  we  to 
choose  the  standpoint  of  the  natural  man  or  the  emancipated 

f^man  in  drawing  up  our  estimate  of  life  7  U  of  neither  but 
of  both,  then  what  arc  we  to  say  the  world  is  as  a  matter  of 
fact  ?  What  is  to  be  our  dogmatic  position  about  the  world  aa 
a  whole  ?  All  that  wc  can  now  realise  is  that  perhaps  both 
the  dogmatism  of  pure  reason   and  the   dogmatism   of  pure 

ipASsion  (naturalism)  are  apt  to  turn  out  to  be  one-sided 
estimates  of  life. 

Schopenhauer  was  always  enough  of  a  student  to  inquire, 

t  XHt  Welt,  kc,  Werke,  U.  244.  >  Ct  pp.  49  «Dd  fil«. 
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m  the  order  of  ideas,  first  for  a  metapbysic  of  inaa  aud  then 
for  an  ethic,  making  the  latter  to  depend  on  the  former, 
although  strangely  enough  liis  personality  and  his  system 
teach  with  perfect  plainness  tliat  for  man  as  man  know- 
ledge does  not  precede  conduct,  but  conduct  knowledge.  The 
whole  enigma  of  bis  philosophy,  aud  the  whole  coutiadic- 
tiou  that  his  life  was,  depend  on  his  mental  effort  to  reconcile 
these  two  positions, — that  of  philosophy  which  says,  iirst  a 
metapbysic  or  theory  aud  then  action,  and  that  of  nature 
which  says,  first  action  and  t)ien  theory.  "  It  is  with  perfect 
right  that  the  heart,  this  primurn.  mohile  of  animal  life,  baa 
been  chosen  and  designated  the  symbol  and  the  synonym  of 
the  will,  which  is  the  core  of  our  phenomenal  being,  aud  this 
in  distinction,  to  the  intellect,  which  is  exactly  just  the  same 
as  the  brain.  .  .  .  Heart  and  head  describe  the  whole  man. 
But  the  head  is  always  the  secondary  and  the  derivative ;  for 
it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  body  but  only  its  highest  eflloresceuce. 
When  a  hero  dies  it  is  bis  heart  that  is  embalmed  and  not  his 
brain ;  but  on  the  other  hand  people  are  willing  enougb  to  pre- 
serve the  skull  of  poets  and  artists  and  philosophers.*'^  Else- 
where he  says  tliat  in  life  the  brain  and  tht;  heart  get  "  more 
and  more  dda^icd  fro-in  cadi  other  "  oa  life  goes  on.  This,  as 
it  stands,  is  an  exaggerated  assertion ;  the  opposite  in  fact  is 
nearer  the  truth,  because  as  people  grow  older  a  harmony 
generally  seems  to  establish  itself  between  their  conscious 
desires  and  their  unconscians  actions,  Iietween  what  they  know 
and  what  they  feel.  It  is  cliiefly  unly  in  tlie  young,  and  in 
people  of  unstable  character,  that  reason  and  instinct  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  perfect  accord.  Schopenhauer  of  course  be- 
lieved that  we  could  attain  to  full  salvation  from  human 
misery  only  by  giving  up  willing  aud  acting  altogether,  and 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  higher  kind  of  knowledge  (artistic 
and  religious  contemplation),  whicb  is  as  far  removed. from 

'  ^  l>ie  Welt,  *c..  ii.  297,  288,  paaaim. 
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willing  and  acting  (from  the.  heart  therefore)  as  possible.  To 
oorralate,  however,  in  oar  thought  the  workings  of  the  head  and 
ifae  heart  is  the  grfat  problem  in.  Schopenhauer.  The  diffi- 
culty really  is :  if  philosophy  has  systematically  put  knowledge 
before  conduct,  while  nature  has  done  the  reverse,  what  is  to 
become  of  philosophy  ?  If  nature  is  really  onr  teacher,  what 
about  reason^  and  rational  thinking  concerning  the  end  of  life  ? 


Schopenhauer  iu  early  life  insisted  (he  was  set  a-thinking 
by  Gall^  and  the  philosophical  pliysiology  of  the  day)  on  a 
belief  in^tso  things:  heredity  and  the  practical  identity  of 
mind  and  body.  He  can  hardly  be  made  out  to  have  fully 
understood  the  physiology  and  the  psychology'  of  heredity. 
Nor  did  he  work  out  to  any  degree  of  completeuesa  the 
relation  of  the  fact  of  heredity  to  the  question  of  moral 
freedom.  But  he  always  insisted  that  action  was  the  result 
of  two  factors,  character  and  circuwMancfS  or  environment  It 
is  an  essential  part  of  hLs  doctrine  that  we  canuut  speak  of  a 
causal  relation  between  a  man's  will  and  his  bodily  acts,  as  if 
the  will  were  a  thing  by  itself.  It  is  really  wrong,  he  tliinks, 
to  distinguish  the  will  from  actions :  "  will "  is  au  established 
tendency  to  action,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  sum-total  of  action.-^,  the 
■  organic  or  total  nelf.  To  the  idea  of  the  identity  of  mind  and 
^body,  Schopenhauer  may  be  said  to  have  held  quite  rigidly,  if 
not  always  with  perfect  consistency,  really  believing,  and  say- 
.ing  Q  score  of  times,  that  the  notion  of  an  independent  soul 
'Was  a  positive  hindrance  and  bugbear  iu  the  way  of  a  iriily 
scientific  psychologj-.  "  There  is  no  soul,"  he  wrote  iu  a 
burst  of  enthusiasm  after  hearing  Gall  at  Haatburg,  "and  no 
psychology :  braiu  and  bodily  processes  explain  all  that  we 
call  mental."  Throughout  his  philosophy  the  organic  body  is 
simply  "  will "  objectified,  each  particular  volition  haviug  its 
particular  organ  or  organs,  the  teeth  and  stomach  being  objec* 
tified  hunger,  the  feet  objectified  haste,  and  so  ou. 
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We  shall  later  encounter  the  issues  at  stake  between  the 
metaphysician,  who  objects  to  the  intrusion  into  metaphysic 
of  psychological  ideas  and  categories,  and  the  psychologist,  who 
objects  to  the  iatrusiou  into  psychology  of  metaphysical  ideas 
and  categories.  We  may  learn  from  the  facts  which  Schopen- 
hauer's study  of  tlic  human  personality  reveals,  that  neither 
the  Cartesian  nor  the  Kantian  dualist,  nor  the  Spinozistic  nor 
the  Hegelian  monist,  can  be  regarded  as  having  set  forth  in  a 
complete  or  actual  way  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body.* 

It  is  needless  here  to  enumerate  and  discuss  the  natural- 
istic philosophers  whom  Schopenhauer  studied.  Cabauis, 
Helvetius,  and  Diderot,  and  (later  in  liis  life)  Bardach  and 
Bichat,  were  some  of  the  chief.  His  system  got  from  this 
source  its  scientific  aspect,  which  is  another  great  reason 
for  its  modem  interest  It  moves  all  the  time  on  that 
dismal  iigh ting-ground,  the  border-land  of  religion  (or  philo- 
sophy) and  science.  The  special  problem  of  philosophy  to 
him  was  to  "  unite  the  cosmical  and  the  etlucal  order,"  to 
find  "  in  nature  a  basis  for  man's  conduct,"  and  he  believed 
UiAt  his  principle  of  will  gave  the  human  mind  what  it 
wanted.  It  was  his  special  boast  that  he  "  united,  as  no  one 
else  had  done,  Tliales  and  Socrates,"  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  that  of  man,  and  this  not  by  starting  either  from  the 
subject  or  the  object,  as  former  systems  had  done.  All  other 
systems,  he  thought,  had  tried  to  explain  the  subject  from 
the  object  or  the  object  from  the  suliject  by  the  principle  of 
causation  or  sufHcieni  reason,  forgetting  that  such  principles 
applied  only  to  things  as  phenomena. 

By  placing  the  reality  of  human  personality  in  will  or  in 


^  Aa  A  metaphfaicun  ScbopenliBuer  objecte  to  the  introduc&ion  of  tbs  peycho* 
Ifigical  ni>lii>D  pf  ao  indiviiluftl  (cmpincsl)  M-lf  intu  llie  tneUjiliyttii;  nf  Llic  will. 
See,  t.ff;  p.  SfiS.  From  tli«  point  of  ricw  ui  jwychDlagy,  however,  we  mi^ht  object 
U>  Schopenhauer's  Aceuiing  Caee  c\uip.  iii.)  to  thiuk  that  tlieself  [or  tho  will)  u 
■etuklly  irrmtiouftl  (blioJ,  uucouKioiu,  Ac.},  becAueo  It  in  diilicult  to  compreLoud 
vr  undontand  the  self. 
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fonctional  activity,  Schopenhauer  certainly  pats  himself  in 
line  with  the  teaching  of  evolation  abont  man,  both  aa  to  his 
past  history  and  hia  possible  destiny  in  the  fntnre.  Physical 
evolatioQ  seems  to  teach  that  man  has  attained  to  his  present 
position  in  the  scale  of  being  by  boundless  struggle  and  war- 
fare ;  and  that  nature  puts  each  individual  at  its  start  in  life 
upon  the  vantage-ground  fought  out  for  it  by  all  its  pre- 
decessors, and  gives  it  an  organism  whose  unconneimfji  ten- 
dencies, instincts,  and  impulses  chronicle  the  laborious  and 
largely  cfmseious  efforts  of  all  its  predecessors  to  conform  to 
their  environment  and  to  attain  the  maximum  of  life  both 
as  to  q^aality  and  to  quantity.  And  as  far  aa  the  future  goes 
there  does  seem  to  be  more  hope  for  the  individual  if  the 
reality  of  hia  being  is  placed  essentially  in  volition  rather 
than  in-  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
And  further  it  is  essentially  impersonal  in  its  nature.  The 
Averroists  saw  this  when  they  professed  to  find  in  mere 
knowledge  no  sufficient  ground  for  immortality ;  and  Hegel's 
"hiea"  too  is  essentially  impersonal  in  its  nature.  But  to 
wiil  ^idlessly  means  to  aspire  endlessly,  and  if  there  is  pro- 
vision, anywhere  in  the  system  of  things  for  i;iving  to  man 
that  which  would  not  merely  satisfy  his  intellect  but  also 
lift  him  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  life,  we  may  then  think  of 
immortality  as  something  that  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
individual  who  supremely  desires  it,  and  is  supremely  worthy 
of  it. 

Another  noticeable  effect  of  Schopenhauer's  study  of  physi- 
cal and  natural  science  was  his  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of 
Maiebranche  that  all  causes  are  occasional  causes.  "  Mal*>- 
bianche  is  right  En  his  theory  of  occa.sional  .mu.^ps  {cn-vMn  nrm. 
iio7uiU$)"  This  means  that  Schopenhauer  helrl  that  the  causal 
explanation  of  things,  or  aetiolotry,  ;w  he  -.'alls  it  ("from  nhin,  a 
came),  was  simply  the  referring  of  one  phenomenon  to  another 
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phenomenon,  and  that  therefore  causal  explanation  was  onlj 
partial  explanation,  valuable  enough  for  the  understanding  of 
man  who  preserves  his  life  by  unravelling  somehow  the  con- 
nections among  things,  but  of  no  ultimate  significance.  "  The 
[etiological  explanation  of  things  does  nothtnj;  more  than  dis- 
cover the  natural  laws  according  to  which  circumstam 
happen  in  time  and  space,  showing  for  all  cases  what  pheno- 
mena must  necessarily  appear  just  at  that  time  and  iu  that 
place.  .  ,  .  But  about  the  inner  nature  of  any  single  pheno- 
menon whatever  we  do  nut  iu  this  way  attain  to  even  the 
slightest  decision."*  A  phenomenon  is  only  completely  ex- 
plained, that  is,  by  being  assigned  to  its  systematic  place  iu 
the  universe  of  which  it  forms  a  part ;  and  as  we  can  at  best 
do  this  but  partially,  all  causal  explanation  is  in  a  sense  in- 
adequate and  fortuituuR,  resting  simjily  on  our  perception  of 
the  amount  of  reality  wliich  we  at  any  one  time  happen  to 
know.  Of  the  world  a.s  a  whole  there  is  no  explanation,  and 
to  ask  for  a  mnge  of  the  universe  is  unmeaning ;  we  can  only 
try  to  say  w?iat  the  world  is  and  how  things  in  it  have  be- 
come what  they  are,  not  how  the  world  itself  has  become 
what  it  is.  "  The  absolute  cannot  be  tliought  of  as  a  first 
cause,  far  tlie  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  .such  thing  as 
a  first  cause."  "  Equally  little  cau  it  be  tliought  of  as  the 
absolutely  necessary,  because  necessity  only  means  being 
and  80  for  certain  grounds,  .  .  .  and  so  the  absolutely 
necessary  is  a  mntraAuiio  in  adjido."' 

Thus  Schopenhauer  holds  with  many  other  profound  thinkers 
that  scientific  knowledge  only  serves  to  stave  oflf  our  ignorance, 
and  that  it  seems  from  the  standpoint  of  science  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  can  indeed  ever  be  such  a  thing  as 
absolute  or  final  knowledge.  There  may  be,  and  there  is,  a 
philosophy  of  nature  in  addition  to  mere  aetiology  (or  sciuntific 

»  Die  Well,  4a,  Werke,  ii.  1 16. 
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caasal  explanation),  but  what  this  philosophy  is,  ia  utterly  in- 
conceivable from  the  point  of  view  of  mere  mechanical  causa- 
tion, which  is  all  that  science  haa  to  do  with.  The  real  value 
nf  this  idea  seema  to  He  just  in  the  very  fact  of  Its  suggesting 
that  metaphysical  knowledge  must  be  something  quite  difTeient 
from  scientific  knowledge.  Metaphysical  knowledge  cannot 
consist  in  knowledge  merely  of  causes  and  of  entities.  Schop- 
enhauer practically  teaches  us  that  the  key  to  the  unity  of  a 
thing  lies  in  the  fact  of  its  fwnetioti,  whether  that  is  merely 
mechanical  or  to  a  certain  extent  organic.  Thia  is  what  his 
notion  of  wilt  means.  A  philosophy  of  mere  forces  or  causes 
ouly  expresses  the  relation  of  the  movement  of  some  tilings 
to  the  movement  of  some  other  things.     My  body  or  the  earth 

my  be  taken  as  a  point  of  reference  to  which  the  movement 
of  all  other  things  is  referred,  but  then  it  is  at  once  apparent 

lat  the  earth  itself  ia  in  movement,  and  so  is  like  sun  in 
"^reference  to  other  bodies,  and  so  on  ad  injinituvi.  The  saying 
of  Archimedes,  "  Give  me  a  fulcrum  and  I  will  move  the 
world,"  is  truly  the  reductio  ad  ahsurdnm  of  a  mechanical 
philosophy,  for  every  point  in  the  universe  is  really  a  point 
of  reference  in  relation  to  which  all  the  other  things  in  the 
uuiverse  may  be  conceived  to  be  in  motion.  A  point  to 
which  nil  mere  motion  could  be  referred  is  strictly  speaking 
an  imaginary  point.    A  merely  letiological  or  mechanical  philo- 

>phy  simply  takes  us  from  one  cause  to  another  antecedent 
"^cause.  and  so  on  ad  injiniium.  "  Or,  if  I  may  use  an  absurd 
but  more  striking  comparison,  the  philosophical  investigator 
must  always  have  the  same  feeling  towards  the  complete 
fftiology  of  the  whole  of  nature  as  a  man  who,  without 
knowing  how,  has  been  brought  into  a  company  quite  un- 
known to  him,  each  member  of  which  in  turn  presenta  another 
him  as  his  friend  and  his  cousin,  and  therefore  as  quite 
well  known,  and  yet  the  man  himself,  while  at  each  introduc- 
tion he  expresses  himself  gratified,  has  always  the  question 
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on  Ms  lips,  '  But  bow  the  deuce  do  I  stand  to  the  whole 
company  ? '" ^ 

Then  as  to  atoms  and  cbIIr  and  monads  and  oi^anisras, — the 
outcome  of  Schopenhauer'3  thought  virtually  is  tliat  only  sucli 
o^aiiiams  as  seem  to  exist  for  themselves  can  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  existing  at  all.  All  things  move,  and  all  animals  to 
a  certain  extent  may  be  Bftid  to  will,  but  none  of  them  attain 
anything  for  themselves.  It  is  only  man  who  seems  to  atUin 
to  somdking  in  his  volition,  to  Komething  for  himself.  Persons 
therefore  are  iu  a  sense  the  only  real  existences,  or  at  least  all 
other  organic  beings  arc  beings  inferior  to  conscious  persons. 
A  conscious  person  is  the  highest  outcome  of  nature.  Schopeu- 
hauer  naturally  regarded  the  universe  itself  as  the  sole  ulti- 
mate reality,  and  even  the  universe  in  his  eyes  is  always  as  it  S.  ! 
were  running  away  from  itself,  because  volition  to  him  means 
continually  goinff  out  of  self  without  ever  returning  to  the 
self  in  any  valid  sense  of  the  word.  Metaphysical  know- 
ledge, however,  has  as  little  to  do  with  mere  entities  as  with 
mere  causes.  Any  ordinary  phenomenon  "  will  do  for  "  a  catise, 
and  anything,  broadly  speaking,,  is  an  "  entity"  or  a  sum 
of  entities.  Seientitic  knowledge  in  itself  is  not  a  search  for 
final  causes ;  it  only  enables  us  to  explain  one  thing  by  refer- 
ence to  some  other  thing,  or  to  some  of  its  antecedents  or 
some  of  its  conseq^uenLs.  Only  the  ends  or  aims  of  conscious 
persons  give  us  points  of  \iew  for  systematisiug  the  universe. 
Metaphysics  therefore  has  to  do  with  the  ends  or  aims  of  con- 
scious persons.  After  the  scientific  philosophy  of  the  century 
we  are  coming  to  see  that  metaphysical  knowledge  is  quali- 
tatively different  from  scientific  knowledge;  it  "goes  beyond" 
mere  physical  knowledge  as  th«  name  itself  ijnpUes,  It  ought 
to  start,  in  short,  with  what  has  been  called  tlie  summum 
bonwn,  the  highest  good  for  man.  All  this  arises  by  way  of 
natural  consequence  from  holding  will  to  be  the  only  ultimate 

»  Die  Welt,  tec,  Werkp,  u.  117  :  U.  and  K.'»  tranil,,  i.  127. 
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reality,  seeing  that  will  at  its  highest  stage  simply  means,  in 
the  first  instance,  our  volition. 

Schopenhauer  had  the  scientific  tendency  to  try  to  see 
all  things  reduced  to  tlieir  naluTolia  or  simplest  natiiral  ele- 
ments ;  inorganic  objects  to  atoms  which  attracted  and  repelled 
each  other,  and  organic  objects  to  tlie  play  of  their  fundamental 
organs.  His  supreme  principle,  will,  is  not  will  of  the  highest 
type,  the  rational  self -determining  will  of  the  plulosophers. — 
he  believed  that  to  be  a  hitherto  unchallenged  fiction,  and 
it  certainly  is  an  extremely  misleading  phrase, — but  will  of 
the  lowest  ty|)e,  impulse  or  inKLinct,  the  will  which  is  more 
perfectly  exeniplitied  in  animals  than  in'  man.  This  was  so 
because  Schopenhauer  was  not  himself  free  from  the  scientific 
conception  of  philosophy  that  we  have  just  referred  to,  the 
tendency,  namely,  to  regard  the  last  elements  of  things,  the 
piKfofiora  wavTuiv,  in  the  language  of  Empctlocles,  as  something 
beneath  or  prior  to  the  existence  of  conscious  persons.  He 
had  tliis  tendency  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  accepted  the 
teaching  of  Berkeley  and  Kant  about  the  "object"  being 
dependent  upon  the  "  subject,"  abont  there  being  no  world 
apart  from  consciousness  or  thought  Kow  if  the  essence  of 
all  things  is  will,  the  entities  or  things  lower  down  in  nature 
than  human  personality  are  not  strictly  speaking  things  in 
themselves  at  all,  things  that  have  an  absolute  existence  apart 
from  other  things.  Matter  without  form  is  nothing,  and 
formed  matter  lias  significance  only  in  relation  to  conscious 
persons. 

If  Schopenhauer  had  not  been  influenced  by  the  idea  that 
metaphysic  or  philosophy  enables  us  in  some  way  to  speak 
about  the  simplest  elements  of  oiganic  as  well  as  of  physical 
matter,  he  would  not  have  tiken  as  his  type  of  will  the  lowest 
phase  of  volition,  animal  instinct.  We  may,  of  course,  learn 
to  a  certain  extent  what  the  higher  phases  of  volition  are  ttom 
a  study  of  the  lower  phases,  just  as  we  learn  much  about 
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organic  nature  from  the  study  of  inorganic  nature.  Indeed 
the  study  at  nmUnct  leads  the  mind  naturally  onwards  to  a 
study  of  rtason  and  reasoned  action.  Nature  can  be  iinder- 
stood  only  by  reference  to  man,  and  instinct  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  reference  to  its  highest  development  in  human 
\'olition.  Scliopenhauer  thus  put  philo-sophy  upon  the  path 
beat  calculated  to  yield  a  full  understanding  of  man's  nature. 
Kant  had  suggested  that  in  the  will  of  man  was  to  be  found 
somehow  the  key  to  the  nature  of  things.  But  because  the 
ethical  reconstruction,  which  he  attempted  iii  the  *  Criticism 
of  Practical  Keason  *  seemed  to  be  8omothin<»  which  he  was 
not  theoretically  entitlad  to  make,  the  philosophical  world 
could  not  take  the  hint  for  what  it  was  really  worth. 

Scliopenhauer's  writings  further  exhibit  the  bluff  realistic 
way  of  talking  about  man's  life  characteristic  of  the  anatomy- 
room.  His  langtiago  largely  corresponds  to  his  conviction 
that  all  human  beliefs  and  feelings  can  l)e  systemalised  under 
the  idea  of  the  continuance  and  furtherance  of  the  life  of  the 
world-will.  He  saw  that  normal  mental  life  included  the 
normal  play  of  man's  thousand  and  one  organic  activities, 
and  that  man's  activity  is  so  organised  that,  in  studying 
it  even  from  one  poiut  of  view,  one  implicitly  appeals  to 
the  total  activity  of  which  the  one  side  in  question  is  only  aa 
aspect  He  felt  convinced  that  man,  as  a  natural  organism 
or  living  being,  could  claim  no  exemption  from  the  so-called 
laws  of  animate  nature  as  to  V>irth  and  maturity  and  decay, 
although  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  rash  enough  to 
bold  that  man  can  thinJc  a  transitory  existence  to  be  his 
only  existence.  We  shall  have  to  consider  how  far  we  can 
agree  with  him  that  the  mere  reason  of  man  caunot  be  said 
to  guarantee  for  man  a  more  than  phenomeual  or  transitional 
existence.*  There  had  been  an  understanding  among  philo- 
sophers of  his  own  day  that,  as  Novalis  said,  while  philosophy 

1  CL  obap.  nil. ;  oUa  p.  164,  fte. 
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"coulU  bake  no  bread,"  she  could  yet  procure  for  us  "God 
and  freedom  and  immortality  " ;  but  Schopenhauer,  like  von 
Hartmann,  ridicules  the  idea  of  any  serious  mind  coming  to 
philosophy  with  any  expectation  whatever  about  what  it  could 
possibly  do.  It  is  well  known  that  as  a  young  man  he  him- 
self came  to  the  study  of  the  world  with  none  of  the  tra- 
ditional beliefs  and  spiritual  inheritances  common  to  the  youth 
of  Germany  in  his  day.  This  is  seen  in  his  perfectly  in- 
genuous willingness  to  accept  completely  any  statement  about 
the  ultimate  elements  of  man's  life,  which  purported  to  be 
matter  of  fact ;  ho  was  a  physical  realist  from  beginning  to 
end  of  his  thinking.  One  must  be  careful,  too,  when  stating 
the  results  of  his  speculations  in  the  stereotyped  phraseology 
either  of  philosophy  or  theology  to  remember  not  only  that 
Schopenhauer  himself  made  little  serious  attempt  to  correlate 
his  own  thought  with  any  other  system  in  existence  (save 
perhaps  the  Kantian  philosophy),  but  that  he  did  not  care 
in  the  least  to  be  understood.  The  majority  of  men  were  a 
mere  pro/anum  vulgus  in  his  eyes,  a  servile  prats  at  once  too 
^orant  and  too  sordid  to  care  for  fundamental  knowledge, 
especially  such  fundamental  knowledge  as  failed  to  justify 
eatabliflhed  beliefs  and  customs,  prejudice  and  practice.  He 
had,  too,  the  eflrontery  or  'the  courage  ("  ai  omnes  patrea  »w» 
<U  tgo  non  eic")  to  believe  that  he  wiote  more  for  posterity 
than  for  contemporaries.  And  he  really  wrote  about  the 
"  natural  man "  for  "  all  time,"  siiylng  perhaps  the  last  word 
on  that  subject  in  philosophy. 


Schopenhauer  may  be  said  to  make  people  believe  that  tlie 
world  is  worse  than  they  had  taken  it  to  be,  rather  than  to 
make  them  feel  that  it  can  be  reconciled  with  their  highest 
desires,  and  this  sense  of  disenchantment  makes  his  system 
pleasing  to  the  sour  or  morbid  or  sceptical  mind.  "  Philo- 
sophy is  no  church  and  no  religion.     It  represents  that  small 
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spot  on  the  earth's  surface,  accessible  ouly  to  the  veriest  few,^ 
where  truth,  that  is  everywhere  hated  and  persecuted,  is  for 
once  unwedded  to  any  pressure  and  compulsion,"  In  the 
very  connection  in  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is  right  to  say 
that  Schopenhauer  gives  man  an  impersonal  inuuortality  in 
impersonal  will  just  as  the  Averroists  gave  hiin  an  impersonal 
immortality  in  impersonal  reason ;  but  one  must  never  think 
that  this  statement  (which  is  in  its  very  nature  a  concession) 
at  all  represents  the  spirit  of  a  philosophy  whose  essence  is 
to  make  no  concessions  to  any  mind.  Not  that  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  is  purely  positive  in  tone,  or  that  his  mind  was 
indeed  rationally  free  in  the  complete  sense,  but  that  his 
philosophy  is  a  most  serious  and  most  honest  attempt  of 
what  some  people  like  to  call  the  natural  unassisted  reason 
of  man  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  world,  without  making 
compromises  with  existing  philosophy  or  religion.  The  on- 
tology of  Schopenhauer  is  certainly  more  a  cosmologj*  than 
a  theology,  for  he  is  primarily  In  search  of  a  doctrine  con- 
taiuing  some  statement  as  to  the  last  elements  of  the  natural 
world.  Only  wo  must  remember  that  tlie  very  expression 
the  "  natural  world  "  has  come  to  be  used  as  antithetical  to 
something  else  (a  spiritual  world),  although  there  is  no  real 
warrant  for  attaching  any  such  limited  signification  to  it. 
SchopenhiLuer  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  xtatural  is  also 
supernntuiul,'  and  it  is  really  the  outcome  of  his  doctrine  that 
we  must  give  up  the  search  for  an  ontology  and  content  our- 
selves with  a  teleology — not  the  teleology  of  a  Paley  or  a  Kant, 
but  simply  a  practical  philosophy  or  a  philosophy  of  action. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  t«aching  of  Schopenhauer  closes  with 
a  negative  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  reality. 
He  indeed  maiutains  that  the  world  is  will,  and  will  means 
for  him  force  or  impulse ;  but  he  still  conceives  of  will  in 

1  L'f.  the  refermce  t«  J.  S.  Mill  oa  pw  23. 
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primarily  a  negative  way.  He  comes  in  the  end  to  tcU.  us 
what  the  world  is  tw(,  and  what  the  end  of  Jife  is  not.  The 
closing  sentences  of  his  chief  work  are  to  the  effect  that  this 
world,  with  all  its  "  suns  and  millty  ways,  is  really  nothing," 
and  that  "  before  us  there  is  certainly  ouly  nothingiiesa."  All 
that  seemingly  exists  Is  in  his  view  only  illusory  appearanca 
The  reason  for  this  has  already  been  suggested.  In  saying 
that  all  things  are  wilt  he  had  in  bis  mind's  eye  the  form  of 
activity  that  we  call  instinct,  and  not  volition  in  the  highest 
sense  of  conscious  purpose.  (^  A  being  that  merely  acts  in^ 
accordance  with  instinct  is  no  being  at  all  in  the  highest' 
sense;  it  does  not  know  what  it  is  doing  or  what  it  is 
realising.  Schopenhauer  thought  of  the  world-will  as  largely 
instinctive  and  automatic  (chiefly  because  that  was  what 
seemed  to  strike  him  in  the  biological  way  of  looking  at 
man),  and  tfacrefoi-c  nugator)' ;  it  did  not  really  know  what  it 
realised.  A  being  that  wills  consciously  is  of 'course  more 
real  through  its  volition,  because  in  its  volition  it  knows  that 
it  attains  to  something  which  at  one  time  it  had  not.  But 
Jchopenhauer  did  not  see  this  truth  or  did  not  grasp  its 
lificance.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  say  that  he  did  not  grasp 
its  significance.  He  maintains  that  the  very  idea  which  con- 
scious beings  have  of  realising  certain  ends  is  an  illusion  : 
men  do  not  realise  that  which  they  think  they  realise.  And 
his  teaching  must  be  examined  seriously,  for  the  reason  that 
be  does  at  least  show  what  men  do  not  realise — namely, 
individual  happiness  or  pleasure. 


Though  Schopenhauer's  system  has  a  strong  materialistic 
colouring  it  is  not  materialism.  It  is  rather  animism  or 
panpsychism  {panthflixm,  in  point  <>f  fact).  His  theory  of 
life  is  essentially  metaphysical :  living  beings  are  individua- 
tions of  the  will  to  live,  tlie  principles  of  individuation  being 
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space  and  time.^  Genus  or  species  is  to  him  at  bottom  a 
mere  conceptual  idea  having  no  real  existence ;  there  are  no 
such  things,  that  i»,  as  groups  of  beings  definitely  marked 
oUS  in  space  and  time  from  other  beings  wliich  wb  might  call 
genera  or  spades.  iJiilereut  species  are  mere  variable  and 
varying  objcctifications  of  the  one  will -to -live'  And  just 
as  in  modern  biology  it  ia  difficult  to  say  where  the  individu- 
ality of  an  organism  begins,  since  all  organisms  are  sums 
of  organic  units,  each  of  which  may  in  a  sense  lie  said  to 
have  individuality,  and  siuoe,  further,  individuality  is  often  a 
transitional  phenomenon  (as  iu  animals  that  arc  groups  of 
animals),  so  in  Schopenhauer  there  is  no  discontinuity  between 
one  organism  and  another,  and  between  all  apparent  organ- 
isms and  the  will  of  the  world.  Individuality  is  there  only 
a  form  of  the  present,  like  the  imaginary  ^K>int  where  the 
rainbow  rests  on  the  particles  of  water  that  fall  down  a 
Cfttaiact  "  The  life  of  the  individual  is  not  enough  for  me," 
says  the  will,  according  to  Schopenhauer.  "  I  need  the  life 
of  the  species  to  endless  time,  for  endless  time  is  the  form  of 
my  appearance."  "  All  life  is  nothing  but  a  continual  cliange 
of  matter  under  the  steady  persistence  of  form ;  this  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  transitoriness  of  the  individual  in  the  eternity 
of  the  species."  Most  thinkers  are  now  prepared  to  admit 
that  conscious  existence  for  eelf  or  conscious  personality  is 
something  that  we  do  not  find  lower  down  in  the  biological 
scale  than  man.  ("  Sticks  and  atones  "  are  hardly  individuals 
or  organic  units  at  all ;  there  is  no  question  about  their  being 
final  existences :  tJiey  simply  are  not  such.)     But  just  because 


^  It  must  be  tlifficult  fi>r  tli«  avenge  tMcler  to  grvsp  what  Scho^obAuer 
ncAIU  by  o^mfi'Ceatu'n  uid  particMlaritaXion  and  indinduattQn.  Tli««e  exproa- 
riuDi  refer  to  bii  theory  of  tb%  origin  of  tbe  world  of  pkriicuUr  Uiiiiga  and 
ptnoiuf.  Id  itoelf  the  wtU  haa  neither  indiridualjt;  aor  personality ;  theae  art 
merely  /ormu  Uiat  it  weuu  lo  our  intellect  to  aaaunw  irtieo  it  twcumee  the  tAjtct 
of  oar  perception. 
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Schopenhauer,  although  in  other  respects  a  metaphyeiciau  (as 
to  the  external  world  depending  upon  our  consciousness,  for 
example),  looked,  as  do  most  biologists,  more  at  the  instinc- 
tive and  the  automatic,  in  man  than  at  the  conscious  and 
deliberate,  he  did  not  see  the  full  significance  of  the  fact  of 
conBcious  individuality  in  man.  Man  seemed  to  him  a  crea- 
ture led  and  dominated  by  his  instincts,  and  therefore  a  mere 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  nature.  Society  too  is  to  him  at  once 
the  fiction  that  it  is  to  the  anarchist,  and  the  questionable 
entity  tliat  it  is  to  the  biologist.  Take  away  the  bolts  and 
the  chaina  which  confine  men,  he  suggests,  and  you  will  soon 
see,  as  in  revolution  and  in  anarchy,  what  beasts  men  really 
are.  A  nation  or  a  people,  he  thinks,  is  nothing;  it  is  only 
the  indi\iduals  therein  that  are  real,  and  their  existence  is 
but  of  the  moment. 

We  can  appi*eciate  the  full  force  of  these  thoughts  only 
when  we  come  to  study  Schopenhauer's  teaching  about  tlie 
"  empirical  character "  and  the  evil  or  wayward  and  selfish 
will  of  the  imlividual.^  All  things  to  Scliopenhauer  are  ob- 
jectificalious  or  external  manifestations  of  the  will, — a  highly 
metaphysical  idea,  the  possible,  sober,  actual  meaning  of 
which  we  shall  soon  examine.  Still  for  "  the  materialists " 
Schopenhauer  has  boundless  contempt,  the  fellows  with  "  uo 
humanities,  no  culture,  notliing  but  their  syringe-ology  and 
instruments."  There  is  perhaps  uo  philosopher  to  whom  one 
could  more  easily  refer  a  student  offhand  for  a  refutation  of 
materialism  than  Schopenhauer.  lie  sees  in  a  nut«hell  the 
whole  absurdity  of  trying  to  evolve  a  "subject"  from  an 
**  object "  which  really  presupposes  an  existing  subject  to  start 
with.  He  accepts,  as  we  shall  see,'  the  Berkeley  an -Kantian 
analysis  of  the  real  in  this  regard.  Materialism,  as  he  says, 
always  fills  him  with  the  "Olympian  laughter  of  tlie  goda." 


'  Cf.  cli&))(i.  iv.  kud  viit. 


'  In  vbkp.  it 
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If  Schopenhauer  himself  is  uot  always,  as  he  thinks  he  is, 
on  Olympus,  be  is  certainly  the  giant  trying  to  scale  it 


It  is  often  asked  whether  Schopenhauer  was  really  a  care- 
ful student  of  science.  lu  the  Grst  place  Schopenhauer's 
habits  of  mind,  as  has  been  remarked,  were  uot  those  of  the 
ordinary  systematic  investigator  or  strict  thinker.  ICe  jotted 
down  his  thoughts  not  in  a  systematic  order  but  aphoristic- 
ally,  just  as  ideas  struck  him,  about  thingB  he  saw  or  read. 
As  Goethe  has  been  called  a  OdcffenkeittuHchtcr,  so  Schopen- 
hauer iias  been  called  a  Gelegenkeitsphilosoph ;  he  philosophises 
about  life  as  a  whole,  but  also  about  all  the  facts  of  life  as  tliey 
come  before  hira.  And  what  he  had  thus  from  time  to  time 
become  convinced  of  or  had  seemed  to  perceive,  he  afterward** 
worked  up  iu  the  study  into  some  whole  or  system.  The 
days  of  his  devotion  to  science,  again,  were  the  days  when 
science  was  not  yet  emancipated  from  Nafurphilosajihie — the 
construction  of  nature  under  some  theoretically  conceivetl 
first  principle — when  mechanical  physics  was  giving  place  to 
speculative  biologj*.     His  own  philosophy  is  still  a  cosmogon] 

Schopenhauer's  conception  of  intelligence  led  him  to  be- 
lieve in  an  intuitive  perception  of  truth  rather  than  in  a 
reasoned  apprehension  of  it.  He  would  have  approved  of  the 
"  intelltctun  dhi  pcrvtissiLs  "  of  Racon,  and  his  whole  philosophy 
tests  on  a  hypothetical  construction  of  the  world,  Indicatinf 
undoubtedly  a  "  leap  "  of  the  mind  of  man  somehow  beyond 
appearances  into  the  core  of  reality,  an  attempt  to  say  by 
way  of  speculation  and  "insight"  what  the  physical  world 
is.  But  though  a  cosmogonist,  Schopenhauer  never  tried  to 
think  as  exactly  as  even  Lucretius,  for  example,  did,  about 
the  way  iu  which  the  apparent  order  of  the  world  was 
maintained ;  nor  did  he  know  anything  like  the  amount  of 
physical  science  that  Kant  did.  He  approved  of  a  quick  per- 
ceptual di^nnation  of  the  meaning  of  nature,  and  speaks  with 
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admiration  of  all  scientiBc  discoveries  which  seem  to  havo 
been  made  by  a  happy  blending  of  the  perceptual  and  re- 
flective powers  on  the  part  of  the  investigator.  He  speaks 
of  Hookc  and  Newton  and  Lavoisier  and  Goethe  in  this 
T^ard,  and  his  immediate  friends  and  disciples  have  com- 
pared him — on  the  strength  of  some  direct  and  indirect  con- 
fession and  contention  on  his  part — to  Lavoisier,  as  a  sort  of 
Lavoisier-philosopher  who  tried  to  simplify  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  nietaphyaicjil  phihisophera.  Tie  compared  the 
effort  to  undei-stand  the  wurld  with  the  attempt  to  read  a 
manuscript  written  in  a  language  the  alphabet  of  which  one 
does  not  know. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  feeling  which  one  has  in 
reading  Schopenhauer  of  a  purely  hypothetical  instead  of  a 
scientific  and  verifiable  constniction  of  things,  is  not  nearly 
so  strong  as  in  the  case  of  von  Hartmanu,  and  also  that 
Schopenhauer  believed  himself  to  have  verified  by  the  studies 
of  thirty  years  liis  early  conceived  scheme  of  the  world  as  an 
objectification  of  will.  Still  there  is  in  him  no  complete  and 
vigorous  application  of  tlie  inductive  method  which  Bacon 
emphasised  so  strongly.  There  are  a  hundred  gates  to  his 
system,  he  thinks,  all  leading  to  the  central  citadel  of  the 
w*ill  as  the  sole  reality  of  things — which  idea  is  also  a  fact 
pf  observation,  he  would  add.  This  professed  coincidence  of 
indirect  and  dii-ect  proof  is  Schopenhauer's  real  position  about 
his  logical  method.  Just  as  animals  by  a  kind  of  clairvoy- 
ance divine  the  ends  which  nature  intends  them  to  follow,  so 
— he  holds — through  a  kind  of  aptr^n-  or  intuitive  di\'iniition 
does  man  obtain  his  deepest  knowledge  of  the  secret  work- 
ings of  nature.  The  intuitions  of  genius  into  nature  surpass 
indeed  in  process  and  result  the  analytic  method  of  the  mere 
scientist,  although  in  the  end  the  method  of  genius  and  phil- 
osophy and  the  method  of  science  and  observation  ought  to 
;]ead  to  the  same  results. 
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It  18  somewhat  difficult  to  allow  for  the  various  kinds  of 
intnitiou  that  Schopenhauer  supposes  man  to  have.  There 
fti*e  the  iutuitious  of  sense- perception,  as  to  which  Schopen- 
hauer is  essentially  Kantian  in  his  ideas,  maintaining  that 
such  intuitions  imply  the  machinery  of  the  understanding. 
Then  he  sometimes  attributes  to  the  understanding  itself  a 
kind  of  intuitive  power  of  discerning  the  causes  of  tilings. 
And  lastly  there  are  the  intuitions  of  genius  and  art  and  of 
perfect  goodness,  and  the  intuition  of  the  wise  mind  regarding 
life  as  a  whole.  All  intuition  is  for  him  a  sort  of  direct 
beholding  of  truth  which  is  higher  tlian  logical  processes, 
although  perhaps  involving  these.^ 

This  fondness  of  Schopenhauer  for  the  supra-logical  char- 
acter of  intuition  and  genius  has  its  dangerous  side.^  The 
intuition  is  the  expedient  not  so  much  of  the  philosopher  as 
of  the  arti.st  A  philosophical  system,  of  course,  is  always  in 
a  certain  sense  the  attempt  to  fix  an  ideal,  and  so  compar- 
able to  the  work  of  the  artist  And  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
twentieth  century  will  write  out  a  system  of  philosophy  rest- 
ing upon  one  ultimate  principle — ultimate  principles  must  be 
to  a  certain  extent  abstract — who  haa  not  the  courage  and 
faith  of  the  artist  But  when  once  we  confess  that  a  system 
of  philosophy  is  largely  au  artistic  creation,  can  we  be  any 
longer  dogmatic  or  didactic  in  philosophy  ?  This  question 
is  part  of  the  refrain  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  The 
"  truth "  in  the  notion  that  philosophy  must  be  based  on 
intuitions  into  nature  is  that  philosophy  must  somehow  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  world  by  taking  up  a  passive  and  recipient 
attitude  towards  it,  studying  it  not  to  conquer  it  with  the 
"  might  of  thought "  but  in  order  to  conform  its  thought  and 
feeling  to  things  as  they  are.     The  meaning  of  the  world  will 


'  In  chap.  iii.  will  be  found  an  account  of  ttie  diSereut  kinds  of  knowledge 
Scfaopeoh&uer  BU]tpo6ea  man  k>  poeaeu. 
*  Cf.  cbspa.  T.  ud  vi. 
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1-eveal  itself  to  man  if  he  study  {mtieutly  everything  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  tn  the  world  and  everythiug  that  professes  to  be 
€Xplanaiory  of  it.  Schopenhaner  has  painted  life  as  a  tragedy  ; 
he  had  the  intellectual  ability  and  the  artistic  susceptibility 
to  have  painted  it  as  something  e!sc  if  ho  had  been  born  in  a 
ditTereut  age  witli  a  diflerent  temperauieuL  But  even  more 
than  in  his  insight  and  fine  susceptibility  of  mind,  his  strength 
lay  in  his  insistence  on  the  necessity  of  a  direct  attitude  to  life 
on  the  part  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  his  having  recourse  to 
observation  as  well  as  reflection.  Hegel's  thinking  through,  by 
**  the  might  of  thought,"  to  the  core  of  tilings  is  a  pleasing  fallacy. 
"  Nature  has  neither  kernel  nor  husk,"  as  Goethe  ^  puts  it 

Schopenhauer,  it  may  be  repeated,  arrived  at  the  principle 
of  will  both  by  way  of  logic  or  dialectic  and  by  way  of  observa- 
tion. The  former  way  we  shall  examine  when  dealing  with 
his  theory  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  we  shall  treat  of  through- 
out just  as  he  himself  did.  We  are  supposed  to  find  that  the 
world  is  will  by  a  sort  of  mimrdat-ive  proof,  by  seeing  it  to  be 
true  of  vxosl  ways  of  Wlcing  at  the  world  and  of  most  things 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  There  is  ouly  one 
way  to  know  what  the  world  is,  and  that  is  observation.  Of 
course  it  is  equally  certain  that  to  state  what  the  world  is— 
to  state  what  we  see  it  to  be,  requires  reflection.  Schopen- 
hauer's devotion  to  physicAl  science  is  the  proof  that  he  did 
study  the  world  directly ;  his  being  a  Gdegmhcitsphiloaoph  is 
a  proof  that  he  went  about  with  his  eyes  open,  roaming 
over  things ;  his  mastering  Plato  is  a  proof  that  he  had 
the  power  of  abstract  thought  and  artistic  insight ;  and  his 
tiiOTOugh  mastery  of  Kant — he  perceived  the  general  drift 
of  Kantism  as  well  as  Hegel  did,  and  he  knew  the  details 
of  Kant's  work  better  than  most  of  his  contemporaries — 
proves  him  to  have  been  the  student  capable  of  prolonged, 
systematic,  hard  intellectual  Labour. 

i  •Oott  uuti  Well,"  "  AUvrdingm." 
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As  to  the  infiuence  ot  Plato  upon  Schopeuliauer,  we  can 
quite  well  believe,  as  Profeasor  Wallace  puts  it,  that  a  youth 
whose  belief  at  nineteen  waa  that  "there  is  a  spirit  world, 
where,  separated  from  all  ajipearancea  of  the  outer  world,  we 
can,  in  detachment  and  alisolute  repose,  survey  them  from  an 
exalted  seat,  however  much  our  bodily  part  may  be  tossed  in 
their  storm," '  "  was  the  sort  of  subject  on  whom  tlie  teacher 
of  the  theory  of  ideas  would  make  a  lasting  impression."  All 
through  his  life  the  bcUef  in  Plato's  noumenal  or  ideal  world 
probably  represented  to  him  the  minimum  amount  of  meta- 
physical belief  which  every  sane  person  ought  to  have.  The 
world  of  sense  and  of  understanding  ouglit,  as  compared  with 
the  really  existent  world,  to  appear  merely  phenomenal,  vision- 
ary in  fact,  non-existent.  It  is  easy  to  a  certain  extent  to 
think  of  all  men  and  things  as  "  shadows."  "We  shall  see  this 
in  dealing  with  Idealism.  "  The  creed  of  every  just  and  good 
man,"  Schopenhauer  says,  is,  "  I  beliuvii  iu  a  nietaphy-sic." 

In  philosophy  Schopenhauer  followed  to  the  letter  the 
advice  of  Schulze,  his  first  tutor,  to  study  almost  exclusively 
two  men,  Plato  and  Kant.  Plato  may  be  said  to  have  for  ever 
ruled  his  imagination,  as  Kant  did  his  understanding ;  they 
were  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  his  philosophical  alphabet 
It  is  useless  to  think  of  Schopenhauer's  trying  to  leani  philo- 
sophy from  Hegel  or  from  Hegel's  philosophical  compeers  and 
predecessors;  he  never  could  have  done  so.  When,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  heard  Fichte  at  Berlm  in  1811  say  "  eloquent  things 
about  the  'other '  (i.e.,  about  /lature  as  ditt'erent  from  the  self),  by 
the  light  of  a  lamp  in  November  afternoons,"  the  whole  thing 
seemed  to  him  to  be  hopelessly  in  the  air.  In  the  writings  of 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel  he  read  statements  about  pro- 
cesses which  purported  to  he  objective  events,  but  which  never 
did  happen,  and  never  could  have  happened.  There  some- 
times the  self  seemed  to  create  the  world,  and  sometimes  the 

*  Quotttd  hj  Wftlbce, '  Life  of  Schopenhauer/  p.  63. 
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world  to  create  the  self:  God  ttos  made  to  have  difficulties 
and  struggles  and  victories  just  like  a  human  being,  and  His 
movement  in  general  were  put  forward  as  Bomething  we  could 
not  only  know,  but  ourselves  debennine  and  compel  beforehand. 
It  was  this  idea  that  really  annoyed  Schopenhauer  juat  as  it 
has  annoyed  so  many.  The  Absolute  with  which  these  post- 
Kantians  seemed  to  be  dealing,  and  with  whose  movements 
they  seemed  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance,  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  have  been  in  the  language  of  Kant  "  deduced  "  or 
explained  at  alL*  It  is  generally  confessed  now  that  tlie 
objective  dialectic  which  Hegel  took  to  be  God's  unfolding 
of  Himself  is  primarily  nothing  else  than  a  description  of 
the  cfttegorics  which  the  human  mind  has  to  use  in  inter- 
preting reality.  So  much  Schopenhauer  must  have  seen  on 
the  mere  inspection  of  Hegelianism.  For  the  doctrine  of 
the  categories  he  preferred  to  turn  to  Xant,  where  be  could 
get  it  at  first  hand. 

Iliere  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  dciil  more  in  Kegel  than  his 
'  Logic,'  which  be  was  certainly  wrong  in  converting  into  an 
itology.  But  what  is  more  than  mere  dialectic  ia  Hegel  can 
understood  only  by  taking  the  view  of  philosophy  already 
hinted  at,  as  sometliing  more  than  the  mere  critical  analysis 
of  reality  given  in  scientific  metaphysic ; — in  a  word,  by  con- 
sidering the  Hegidian  system  as  having  a  place  in  the  evolution 
of  tlie  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  may  surely 
grant  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  Hegelian  system  ia 
witliout  not  merely  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Zeit-Geist  at 
the  b^oning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  a  pretty  profound 
knowledge  of  the  literary,  philosophical  and  political  aspira- 
tions of  Germany  during  the  period  of  the  war  of  liberatioit 
Here  however  Schopenhauer,  as  a  post-Kantian,  parts  company 
with  Hegel.  If  tliere  was  one  thing,  as  we  saw,  for  vhich 
Schopenhauer  had  \io  sense  and   perhaps  no  patience,  that 

'  Chap.  riii.  ilUcucwa  in  deutl  wnne  of  tbe  points  of  thk  paragnpli. 
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was  liiatory  and  hifitorical  problems.  If  to  appreciate  Hegel 
meant  an  honest  study  of  history,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
Schopenhauer  did  not  appreciate  H^el.  Schopenliauer  had 
the  contempt  for  history  that  Plato  had  For  poetrj*.  We  re- 
member how  Aristotle  *  distinctly  said  that  poetry  was  more 
philosopliical  than  and  superior  to  history  (^tAotro^tirfpov  koI 
tnrovSai^Ttpov  votrjat^  iaroptaz).  In  a  later  chapter  we  shall 
see  what  art  in  general  meant  to  Schopenhauer.  To  say  the 
very  least,  he  cordially  assents  to  Aristotle's  dictum.  He  re- 
garded even  biography  as  superior  to  history ;  it  showed  the 
nature  of  man,  while  history  oidy  talked  about  external  events 
and  changes.  "  History  ...  is  a  kind  of  knowledge,  but 
it  ia  no  science.  .  .  .  History  nowhere  takes  cognisance  of 
the  particular  through  the  general ;  it  is  compelled  to  take 
hold  of  the  particular  as  such,  and  then  go  creeping  along  the 
ground  of  experience,  while  the  other  sciences  really  float  over 
experience.  The  sciences  talk  about  groups  of  things,  history 
of  individuals."  Philosophy,  it  is  thus  implied,  is  superior  both 
to  history  and  to  scienca  Poetry,  to  Schopenhauer,  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  important  to  the  plulosoplier  than  lii.story,  for 
poetrj*  presents  him  with  types  ol'  men  and  with  the  typical 
aims  and  ideas  of  man.  This  is  true  of  all  the  arts  indeed, 
and  to  Schopenhauer  the  most  universal  of  all  the  arta  were 
poetry  and  music* 

In  the  eyes  of  Schopenhauer  the  problem  of  philosophy  was 
to  give  an  analysis  of  the  world  that  would  be  valid  for  all 
time.  He  knew  that  Kant,  like  Plato,  had  tried  this.  To 
give  such  an  analysis  made  a  man 'a  philosopl;ier.  He  saw 
the  negative  consequences  of  the  Kantian  position  that  we 
know  only  phenomena.  As  is  indicated  above,  this  might  be 
generalised  into  the  statement  that  whatever  pliilosophy  pro- 

^  AruUittn,  PmI.  S,  1451  b  6. 

^  Id  odtlitJuti  to  t)is  HegalUa  pluloiophy,  tbere  Are  KVtarai  ip«dftc  Ihiogs  which 
Scbgpotib&uer'H  cont«mpl  fur  hUtoiy  prevented  bun  from  underattmdiiig.  CbApc 
yi.,  vii.,  Tiii.,  ii:.  will  exemplify. 
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fesses  to  do,  it  should  not  confiue  itself  to  the  study  of  material 
forces  and  material  entities.  These  things,  aa  it  were,  are  all 
merely  "  phenomenal "  and  "  secondary,"  and  the  lesson  of  the 
world  will  not  be  found  in  them.  He  certainly  saw  that 
Kant's  work  was  perfectly  definite,  but  he  did  not  see  exactly 
what  it  was  that  Kuut  IieuI  done.  Kant  virtually  dismissed  the 
God  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  from  the  objects  of  legitimate 
inquir}'  to  the  human  mind,  or  at  least  Uie  idea  that  God  was 
a  mere  external  thing  or  being,  a  mere  mover  of  matter  and  a 
cause  for  which  no  prior  cause  conld  be  alleged.  Schopenhauer 
did  not  see  that  Fichte  and  Hegel  Iiad  given  up  the  inquiry 
after  an  external  God  aud  au  external  end  of  tlie  world,  and 
were  seeking  all  this  within  the  world — within  man  in  fact 
To  that  extent  they  had  grasped  the  nineteenth-centuiy  idea 

o^ranism  far  better  than  he  had;  and  were  giving  men  an 
account  of  the  world  which  they  could  appreciate.  In  his 
list  of  the  categories  Kant  had  given  au  analysis  of  reality 
for  all  time;  but  in  his  teleology  he  simply  brought  the 
thought  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  a  conclusion,  showing 
in  general  that  we  could  not  posiiibly  know  what  external 
design  an  external  God  might  have  for  the  world. 

Schopenhauer  ngw  took  up  the  problem  of  teleology  (which 
Kant  had  not  solved,  but  a  faulty  statement  of  which  Kant 
bod  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  philosophy),  and  insisted  on 
fiving  an  analysis  of  teleology  that  is  somehow  valid  for 
'all  time.  Hegel  was  working  at  a  purely  formal  solution 
of  the  question  of  teleology — seeking  merely  to  show  how 
the  mind  "  con  hnaw  the  world  as  realised  purpose  " ;  Scho- 
penhauer wanted  to  give  a  real  or  material  answer  to  the 
question,  to  tell  man  what  he  was  actually  striving  for.  To 
do  this  he  found  he  had  to  reconsider  the  whole  teaching  of 
Kant  abont  phenomena  and  things  in  themselves.  Although 
Schopenhauer  would  indignantly  disclaim  any  spiritual  brother- 
hood with  Fichte  or  Schelliug,  it  remains  true  that  his  philo- 


sophy  of  will  inevitably  connects  him  with  Fichte,  just  as  his 
philosophy  of  instinct  and  the  unconscious  inevitably  connects 
liiin  with  Schelling.  We  shall  have  to  consider  how  it  was 
that  a  philosophy  of  volition  led  Schopenhauer  to  pessimism 
while  it  led  Ficbte  to  optimisxn ;  and  how  Schopenhauer 
could  never  see  anything  but  a  terrible  conflict  between  the 
automatic  and  the  spontaneous,  between  the  sub-conscious  and 
the  conscious,  between  instinct  and  reason,  while  Schelling 
was  able  to  connect  in  a  manner  the  sub-conscioua  or  the 
automatic  in  man  with  what  is  conscious  and  deliberata* 

To  return  to  Scliopcnhaner's  study  of  Plato.  Schopenhauer 
always  retained  as  a  piece  of  his  mental  furniture  the  Platonic 
theory  of  ideas.  He  speaks  of  "  Ideas  "  in  the  plural  generally 
as  Aristotle  did,  and  the  Ideas  meant  to  him  roughly  the 
archetypes  of  the  various  spticies  or  kinds  of  existences  that 
are  found  in  nature.  He  is  a  realist  in  believing  that  th^ 
universal  exists  somehow  before  the  thiugs,  although  he  goes 
so  far  with  the  nominalist  as  to  Iiold  that  the  boundary  liues 
of  what  we  call  a  class  are  imaginary  or  mental.  In  general, 
hx)wever,  hia  version  of  the  '  Theory  of  Ideas '  is  far  removed 
from  the  puzzles  of  scholastic  logic  on  the  matter  by  being 
made  to  wear  the  dynamic  character  of  his  system.  Tho 
"Ideas"  represent  to  him  the  different  forms  of  existence 
manifested  in  individual  things  and  beings.  There  are  the 
Ideas,  for  example,  of  the  simple  elementary  forces  of  nature 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  ice,  clouds,  and  so  on,  and  then 
there  are  the  Ideas  of  the  different  forms  of  material  things, 
and  finally  the  Ideas  of  the  different  species,  including  man, 
up  to  the  Ideas  which  difl'ercnt  men  in  a  sense  represent. 
In  general,  too,  he  constructed  for  himself  from  Plato  the 
belief  that  our  vision  into  the  realm  of  things  in  themselves, 
into  ultimate  reality,  is  an  all'air  of  insight  or  imaginative  and 
contemplative  reason,  and  not  of  theoretical  or  discursive  know- 

'  See  [wrtjuns  uf  c)i»i>s.  vi.,  rit.,  viiL,  vid  ii. 
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ledge,  which  latter  is  concerned  solely  with  the  causal  reU- 
tiona  or  phenomenal  connections  of  things. 

This  was  all  in  its  own  way  a  bit  of  unproved  assumption 
on  the  part  of  Schopenhauer,  of  a  piece,  in  fact,  with  the 
doctrine  of  an  "  assertive  "  reason — a  reason  tliat  could  make 
positive  assertions  about  the  ultimate  principle  of  things— hy 
the  Hegelians,  after  Kaut  had  condemned  such  an  idea.  And 
Schopenhauer  condemned  it  anew.  But  to  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Plntouic  Ideas  meant  to  Schopenhauer  to  doubt  of 
any  sort  of  substratum  to  experience,  which  was  absurd,  since 
the  world  we  know  with  our  senses  is  only  phenomenal  ap- 
pearance. We  shall  have  to  say  at  the  close  of  our  study 
whether  tliis  Hue  of  thought  has  any  basis  of  solid  fact 
beneath  iL^ 

Plntonism  meant  to  Schopenhauer,  too,  the  practical  superi- 
ority of  philosophic  to  ordinary  virtue.  Tlie  ordinary  man 
could  attain,  as  It  were,  to  philosophic  virtue  only  through 
the  baptism  of  genius,  through  a  vision  of  the  Ideas.  In  the 
faces  of  Kaphael's  and  Correggio's  pictures,  and  in  the  lives  of 
the  mystics  of  all  religions,  Schopenhauer  read  a  "sure  und 
certain  gospel"  With  the  Platonic  idea  of  philosophic  virtue 
he  associated  the  Buddhistic  idea  of  perfect  eulightenmeut 
and  complete  resignation  and  abandonment  of  the  struggle  of 
life,  "The  greatest  and  the  most  important  and  the  most 
significant  thing  the  world  can  show  is  not  he  who  conquers 
the  world,  hut  he  who  overcomes  it;  and  tlii^  is  ju»t  lht>  quiet 
unobserved  course  of  life  of  a  man  in  whom  a  knowledge  of 
the  vanity  aud  nothingness  of  the  whole  struggle  of  life  has 
arisen,  and  who  accordingly  gives  up  and  denies  that  will 
which  would  fill  everything  and  strives  after  everything." ' 

We  suggested  tliat  in  Schopenhauer's  account  of  teleology 


'  C(.  pp.  108.  235.  303. 

*B«}fthu]ig  D.  Verucitmng  da  WiUeiu,  Wcrke,  U.  4fi0.     Cf.  p.  25,  kUo  chap*, 
vii  ADil  viii. 
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was  to  be  found  a  corrective  to  this  erroneous  notion  of  the 
insight  and  contemplation  of  the  philosopher  being  taken  to 
be  the  highest  happiness,  even  although  Schopenhauer  himself 
represents  the  whole  philosophy  of  genius-worship.  It  is  true 
that  his  philosophy  of  will  does  bring  us  to  and  keep  us  more 
surely  on  the  plane  of  the  world  we  actually  live  in,  than  does 
the  rational  morality  of  metaphysicians  generally ;  and  this 
in  spite  of  his  own  starting-point  which,  as  is  common  in 
philosophy,  is  a  search  for  the  absolute  or  the  thing  in  itself. 
We  shall  find  a  contradiction  all  along  between  Schopenhauer's 
metaphysics  and  his  positive  teaching;  but  it  is  the  positive 
teaching  which  we  shall  try  to  extricate  from  the  contradiction 
and  to  use  as  an  engine  of  war  against  much  of  his  own  meta- 
physic  (which  he  unconsciously  took  from  the  philosophers) 
and  against  much  traditional  metaphysic  too.^  Equally  strong 
with  Schopenhauer's  feeling  for  Platonism  was  his  perception 
that  idealism  needed  to  be  thought  out  all  over  again — as 
T.  H.  Green  afterwards  suggested  in  England.  To  think  of 
the  Absolute  as  Idea  seemed  to  him  a  very  poor  way  of 
grasping  the  reality  of  the  will  of  the  universe — a  charac- 
terisation of  God  that  is  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  merely 
regulative  or  practical  value  assigned  to  reason  by  Kant. 

It  was,  in  general,  into  the  noumeual  world  that  Schopen- 
hauer retired  when  he  revolted  from  prevalent  materialism. 
He  was  a  foe  of  the  merely  naturalistic  theology  and  crass 
realism  and  sensuous  empiricism  which  developed  out  of  the 
Hegelian  Left.  It  was  "all  a  mistake,"  he  thought,  the  attempt 
to  treat  of  noumenal  things  and  religious  truths  of  mystical 
import  by  the  historic  and  realistic  method ;  it  was  tantamount 
to  reducing  knowledge  of  these  things  to  the  level  of  the  under- 
handing,  which,  as  Kant  saw,  knew  only  phenomena,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  be  matter  of  purified  insight.  Schopen- 
hauer's treatment  of  religious  truths  is  far  sounder  in  con- 

^  Cf.  chap,  vi.,  and  pp.  375,  4S4,  463. 
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ception  thau  that  o{  maay  writers  of  the  hietorical  or  uaturol- 
istic  school,  who  oftx^n  seem  to  forget  that  the  cDnrncratlon  of 
the  objects  around  which  religious  feelings  have  entwined 
tbemselvea  is  something  rjuito  djfterent  from  an  account  of 
the  intuitive  religious  instinct  itself.  Schopenhaui^r  had  n 
deep  and  a  real  insight  into  spiritual  things,  and  always 
insists  on  the  necessity,  in  religious  matters,  of  that  spiritual 
receptivity  of  soul  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  all 
faith.  And  so  he  BCofTed  at  the  limitations  of  the  so-called 
rationalistic  and  historical  method  of  treating  religious  ideas, 
— limitations  which  become  very  apparent  when  that  method 
puts  itself  forward  as  the  final  way  of  dealing  with  religious 
conceptions. 

The  moat  distinctively  logical  influence  over  Schopenhauer, 
however,  was  Kant's  teaching  in  the  '  Criticism  of  Pui-e  Reason.' 
Of  course  he  could  hanlly  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  critical 
idea,  and  his  theory  of  knowledge,  set  forth  in  his  *  Fourfold 
Koot  of  the  Principle  of  Sulficieut  Ruaaon,'  is  mainly  a  system- 
atic development  of  Kant's  teaching  on  first  principles.  But 
the  results  of  the  critical  idea  in  Kant  weighed  far  more  with 
Schopenhauer  than  even  the  idea  itself,  and  became  to  him 
matter  of  defiuite  conviction.  The  criticisms  that  Schopen- 
hauer felt  inclined  to  make  on  Kant's  theory  of  knowledge 
are  of  some  importance.  As  we  shall  see,  they  forced  philo- 
sophers to  reconsider  carefully  the  nature  of  what  were  called 
forms  of  knowledge.  But  by  far  the  most  important  efteeta 
of  Kant's  influence  over  Schopenhauer  arc  to  be  seen  in  the 
conclusions  he  drew  from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  per- 
fectly finished  part  of  Kant's  work.  He  regarded  Kant  to 
have  established  for  ever  the  diatiuction  between  phenomena 
and  noumena. 

From  Kant  he  learned  that  the  science  to  which  his  mind 
naturally  resorted  as  a  sure  account  of  man's  life  was  a  logi- 
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cally  justififtblo  view  of  things— a  View  even  to  be  emphasised ; 
but  thfit  still  there  was  in  all  knowledge  and  in  all  reality 
a  conditioning  .r,  or  ultimate  principle,  which  was  itself  the 
source  of  all  necessity  in  the  realm  t)f  phenomena  and  yet 
above  the  necessity  of  which  it  w&a  the  source.  Herbert 
Spencer^  represents  this  idea  in  our  days,  and  is  so  far,  with 
Schopenliauer,  a  literal  follower  of  Kant  It  was  perhaps 
that  most  dangerous  aspect  of  Kantisui  that  Schopenhauer's 
mind  laid  hold  of  with  all  its  intuitive  force^  in  which  the 
world  is  so  much  given  over  to  "  necessity "  that  it  almost 
seems  to  be  quite  independent  of  thfi  self  or  rational  will — 
strung  enough  to  x*esisl  it  or  even  to  threaten  it.  In  this, 
liis  philosophy  of  sciejice,  he  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blauce  to  F.  A.  Lauge,  who  practically  gives  the  world 
over  to  scientific  materialism,  and  leaves  ua  ihe  realm  of 
the  unknown  in  which  to  construct  the  fairy  palaces  of  art 
and  religion.-  Most  people  have  felt  the  unreality  of  the 
Kantian  proof  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  for  the  noumonal 
or  mipra-sensuous  world  in  which  it  is  said  to  exist  seems 
so  largely  a  matter  of  assertion  over  against  the  realm  of 
nature,  which  seems  perfectly  determined  and  necessitated 
within  itself.  The  idea  of  the  noumeniil  world  is  the  positive 
side  of  Kant  wliich  Schopenhauer  accepts ;  and  we  need  not 
explain  the  matter  further  just  now.  We  see  perfectly  the 
tendency  of  Schopenhauer's  mind ;  he  learned  what  ho  wanted 
to  learn  in  Kant^ — Platonism  plus  Phenomenalism :  we  em- 
phasise the  Plntonism  because  Schopenhauer  snatched  it  out 
of  Kant  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  man  who  has  found  a 
"  pearl  of  great  price."  He  regarded  Kant  as  having  proved, 
at  least  indirectly,  the  existence  of  a  world  transcending  the 
sense  world ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a  world  was  a  matter 
of  feeling  and  conviction  with  him  throughout  life.     If  he 

'  First  Principle*,  Part  i.  rt  pauim, 

'  d.  GcAcliichte  dee  UatcrialLamua,  Bit.  H.  AUdin.  4. 
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had  been  asked  to  describe  his  belief,  he  would  liave  referred 
one  to  I'lato  for  its  further  exhibition ;  if  be  had  been  asked 
for  its  grounds,  he  would  have  held  they  were  in  Kant 

But  ttith  this  view  of  Kant  Schopenhauer  associated  one 
or  two  of  Kant's  negative  consequences,  and  insisted  on  these 
with  more  emphasis  than  many  of  the  so-called  Kantians 
themselves.  He  is  the  leader  of  those  Kantians,  like  F.  A. 
Lange  and  others,  who  insist  that  the  unique  contribution  of 
Kant  to  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Criticism  of  Pure 
Beason,'  and  that  the  limitations  Kant  drew  up  in  regard  to 
knowledge  are  the  chief  part  of  his  work.  He  emphasised  as 
strongly  as  he  conld  the  idea  of  the  relativitj*  of  knowledge, 
holding  that  all  knowledge  was  of  phenomena,  and  that  everj'- 
thing  we  talked  of  knowing  was  co  i/«to  a  conditioned  thing. 
On  Kant's  principles,  Schopenhauer  always  held,  we  do  not 
hww  the  "  thiiuf  in  itscif,"  the  supreme  reality  of  the  world, 
the  entity  whicli  determines  all  other  things,  the  absolute; 
that  remains  more  a  postulate  or  belief  than  an  object 
of  rational  knowledge.  Whether  it  was  that  by  the  force 
of  his  nature  Schopenhauer  felt  that  the  supreme  reality 
of  the  world  or  of  human  thought  could  not  be  matter  of 
logical  knowlerlge  but  only  of  mystical  apprehension  or  faith,' 
or  whether  it  was  that  he  learned  from  Kant  the  impossibility 
of  knowing  the  Absolute  in  a  perfectly  definite  and  rounded 
way,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say.  But  it  is  needless  to  decide 
this.  In  any  case,  what  Schopenhauer  grew  convinced  of  was 
this,  that  the  knowledge  which  the  three  great  post-Kantian 
philosophers  alleged  to  be  possible  of  the  Absolute,  or  of  God. 
or  of  the  thing  in  itself,  or  of  the  kernel  beneath  the  "  husks  " 
of  phenomena,  or  of  the  inner  nature  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
transcendent  principle  of  things,  was  at  bottom  nothing  but 

'  He  never  uaod  the  t«rm  faith  quite  in  tliia  «>niiMlii>ti,  nUhougti  be  might 
have  ilune  *o  on  the  [irinciple  thftt  it  u  througli  wili  that  we  kuow  th«  moAuing 
of  the  world.  Such  a  r(ifl(H.-tian  vriD  ba  Id  orJer  when  wb  are  atudyiog  Schopen- 
hoaer'*  phtloMpfay  oi  religiou. 
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"  wicked "  verbiage :  verbiage,  because  Kant  had  shown  that 
knowledge  applied  only  to  phenomenn,  only  to  objects ;  and 
mcktd  verbiage,  because  these  men  ought  to  liave  learned 
Kant's  lesson  better,  and  not  tried  to  ignore  his  true  meaning, 
and  to  teach  the  public  to  do  so.  "  In  vain,"  he  thinks,  "  does 
God  give  the  world  once  iu  a  tliousaud  years  or  so  a  really 
great  mind  like  that  of  Kant,  if  aspimuta  to  philosophical 
honours,  like  Tichtc  and  SchelUng,  ate  to  be  allowed  to  ignore 
or  falsify  his  true  meauiug ! "  "  Kant  is  a  raaster-inind  to 
whom  all  humanity  is  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  never- 
to-be-forgotten  truths.  One  of  liis  chief  merits  is  to  hava^ 
delivered  us  from  Leibnitz  and  his  subtleties ;  from  pre- 
established  harmonies,  etc.  .  .  .  Kant  has  made  philosophy 
serious,  and  I  am  keeping  it  so."  ^  There  is  no  science  of  God, 
we  hear  him  angrily  saying,  thinking  of  the  Wisgenscliafts- 
hltre,  and  no  schematic  determination  of  the  movements  of, 
the  Absolute  out  of  the  mere  idea,  thinking  of  the  '  Logic.' 
If  these  men  and  their  utterances  really  presupposed  some 
thousands  of  years  of  revelation,  why  did  they  not  say  so  ? 
Fichte  wrote  a  '  Criticism  of  all  Revelation '  as  if  he  could 
dispense  with  revelation.  Hegel  asmiintd  revelation,  but  therein 
lies  the  mystery  of  Ms  system.  He  still  professed  to  get  all 
his  results  by  pure  reason,  and  in  the  end  he  sublimates  every- 
thing, God  and  man  included,  into  the  Idea} 

To  be  definite,  we  shall  see  that  Schopenhauer  found  a 
significance  which  neitlier  I'iclite  nor  Schelliiig  nor  Hegel 
found,  in  the  negative  work  of  Kant,  the  rejection  of  every- 
thing which  could  be  claimed  to  be  dogmatic  or  definite 
kiwwledi/e  about  the  essence  of  the  world  or  of  the  thing  iu 
itself.  It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  word  hiowledyt,  for 
knowledge  means  to  Schopenhauer  only  the  connecting  of  one 


*  tJ.  d,  Willen  in  A.  Natur.     YurreJe,  Werke,  vt,  xxiii  j  Eiig.  tntul.  CBohn), 
p.  206. 

*  Hegel's  Idea  differa  from  Sdiopettb&uer's  PUtonlc  Met. 
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thing  with  another  causally  as  we  do  in  science.  If  wo  hold 
that  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge  than  that — the  know- 
ledge, aay,  that  our  total  consciousness  of  things  gives  us — it 
must  be  said  that  Schopenhauer  pointed  this  out,  but  that,  aa 
there  is  more  iu  this  than  mere  reastni  and  uiulcratanding,  ho 
finds  the  word  knoidedge  inadequate  to  describe  it  Fichte 
tried  to  make  the  practical  reason  of  Kant  do  by  a  tour  de 
forte  what  Knnt  himself  could  not  make  pure  reason  do,  but 
there  was  a  presumption  against  attributing  to  the  prjicticiil 
reason  a  spontaneity  which  could  not  be  claimed  for  the  theo- 
retical j-eason.  Schelling  invented  a  faculty,  which  he  called 
iTtieiifctval  intuUi<m,  to  do  what  Kant  had  declared  reason 
could  not  do ;  but  a  mere  name  could  not,  a  centur)'  and 
a  half  after  Litcke's  '  Essay,'  be  auppused  to  create  a  reality. 
"  A  reason  which  supplies  material  knowledge  primarily  out 
of  ita  own  resources,  and  conveys  positive  iuformadou  tran- 
scending the  sphere  of  possible  experience ;  a  reason  which, 
in  order  to  do  this,  must  contain  innate  ideas, — is  a  pure 
fiction,  invented  by  our  professional  philosophers  and  the 
product  of  the  terror  with  which  Kant's  'Criticism  of  Pure 
Beason '  has  inspired  them."  ^  Hegel  made  his  "Absolute  "  play 
the  double  rdh  of  the  artificer-deity  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  of  the  organism  or  cell  of  the  nineteenth ;  but  he  got  rid 
of  the  logical  ubjectign  raised  by  Kant  to  knowing  the  Uncon- 
ditioned only  by  crediting  the  Absolute  itself  with  a  dialectic, 
which  many  critics  perceived  to  be  simply  the  tentative  efforts 
the  human  mind  itself  makes  in  its  search  for  truth. 

Schopenhauer,  like  a  true  disciple  of  Bacon  and  Locke, 
simply  gave  np,  at  least  in  his  intellectual  philosophy,  the 
belief  in  the  absolute  spontaneity  of  reason,  and  the  belief  in 
an  essence  of  things  or  a  thing  in  itself,  which  is  merely  "  the 
subject  of  logical  predicates,"  as  In  Hegel.  The  positive  as 
well    as   the    merely   negative    advantages    of  this    we   may 

■  Fourfold  Root,  kc;  Eng.  tnii»l.  (Bolia's  LibrM-7,  US9),  p.  138. 
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perhaps  see  later.'  But  "  leaviug  the  gods  in  peace,"  as 
Schopenhauer  suggests  philosophy  should,  wo  shall  probably 
find  that,  as  far  as  the  human  self  goes,  Schopenhauer's 
analyais  contains  most  of  the  elements  with  which  his  con- 
temporaries or  predecessors  occupied  themselves.  The  con- 
ception of  the  self  aa  will  is  really  tantamount  to  saying 
that  man  is  organic  activity,  and  in  such  oi^anic  activity 
consciousness  and  feeling  are  of  course  included. 

It  takes  little  meditation  on  the  work  of  Schopenhauer  and 
Schelling  and  Hegel  to  see  that  their  descriptions  of  transcen- 
dental potencies  may  be  easily  translated  into  very  plain  prose 
statements  about  the  various  energies  or  activities  the  human 
persouality  exhibits  iu  its  efforts  to  understand  the  world  and 
assert  itself  amid  the  flux  of  things.  The  self  is  iu  a  sense 
the  key-note  to  reality,  and  the  system  of  Schopenhauer  can 
easily  bo  reduced  to  an  attempt  to  attain  that  self-knowlodge 
which,  as  far  back  as  Socrates,  was  said  to  be  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  wisdom.  In  the  purpmcs  of  human  beings  are 
to  be  found  the  peculiar  problems  of  philosophy  as  different 
from  science.  If  science  suggests  that  it  knows  how  human 
persons  are  made, — out  of  atoms  and  cells,  for  example, — so 
that  a  cosmogouy  could  take  the  place  of  philosophy,  philo- 
sophy can  always  tell  science  that  it  knows  not  that  of  wliieh 
it  speaks.  There  are  really  moral  grounds,  too,  if  wc  will  come 
to  that  (and  we  ought  to,  without  shame),  for  resenting  the 
boundless  aggressiveness  of  the  scientific  spirit.  The  end  of 
this  century  wi]l  perhaps  see  clearly  that  sdaice,  in  becoming 
doffTiuttic  about  the  liuman  personality,  has  played  the  human 
race  false,  has  in  fact  blinded  it.  Scientific  philosophy  is  uot 
philosophy.  The  very  course  of  Schopenhauer's  system  shows 
this,  for  it  destroys  itself  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  lower  form 
of  activity  (instinct  or  passion)  overturn  alike  the  spiritual 
heritage   of  the   individual  and   the  ethical  possibility  of  a 

'  Sm  th»  couolusiau  of  tiukp.  Hi ;  ftloo  ehkpn.  ix.  uhl  x. 
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perfect  human  society,  Xhere  ia  much  in  tlio  thought  that 
the  reality  of  the  world  and  of  the  iudiWdual  consists  in 
will ;  but  the  will  that  should  be  selected  for  this  honour  ia 
rational  purpose  and  achievement,  and  not  mere  atomic  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion,  or  mere  organic  reaction  to  what  is  called 
external  stimulus/ 


Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  of  considerable  significance 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  His 
treatment  of  religious  feeling  is  as  unique  as  is  Ma  treatment 
of  feeling  in  general.  We  have  indicated  that  his  general 
philosophy  results  in  a  eorfc  of  illusionism,  a  systematically 
negative  attitude  towards  life  ;  but  the  interesting  thing  about 
Schopenhauer  is  that  his  thought  was  as  far  from  stopping 
there  as  he  himself  was  from  observing  what  might  be  called 
A  pessimistic  or  suicidal  attitude  toward  life  in  his  own  person. 
He  essays  a  treatment  of  the  religious  problem  which  looks 
like  an  attempt  to  cscnpe  from  the  consequences  of  illusionism 
or  pessimism.  And  he  succeeds  in  giving  us  some  reasons  for 
the  illuaory  character  of  so  much  of  our  exi)erience.  Is  this 
eimply  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  explaining  the  world  he  took 
the  standpoint  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  idea?  And  is  it 
true  tlmt  philosophy  can  dispense  with  religion  1 " 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  in  its  highest  reaches,  becomes 
virtually  a  metaphysio  of  the  redemption  of  the  individual 
from  his  own  miserj'  and  from  that  of  the  world.  That  there 
is  a  distinction  in  Schoirenhaucr  between  the  misery  of  the 
individual  and  l!ie  misery  of  the  world,  will  cause  us  to 
inquire,  as  has  been  partly  hinted,  whether,  after  all,  Scho- 
penhauer's philosophy  is  consistent  pessimism,  or  whether  as 
a  matter  of  fact  any  philosophy  can  be  consistently  pessimistic. 
The  tendency  to  transfer  to  the  Absolute  what  are  generally 
r^arded   as   marks    of    human    imperfection   is   not  so  pro- 

)  Cf.  cbspa.  ii.,  viL,  and  viu.  ^  Cf.  cliapa.  TitL,  ix.,  s.  paaita. 
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nouDced  in  Scbupeiiliauer  as  in  von  Uartuiauu,  but  it  is  to 
be  traced  in  him,  as  it  is  in  Schelliug's  later  or  so-called] 
positive  philosophy.  It  is  perhaps  easier  to  see  certain 
things  where  they  are  written  "  in  large  letters,"  and  thus 
if  Hegel  transferred  to  God  certain  intellectual  straggles  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  search  for  truth,  Schopeuhaiaer  may  be 
regarded  as  having  tried  to  transfer  to  God  certain  volitional 
struggles  of  the  human  will  io  its  eflbrt  to  attain  to  goodness 
and  self-control. 

Schopenhauer  will  teach  us  that  HegeVa  confidence  in  an 
"  absolute  knowled^ "  involves  many  erroneous  ideas  about 
knowledge ;  and  from  Schopenhauer's  fnilures  to  manage  buc- 
cessfutly  his  own  philosophy  of  will,  we  shall  learn  much  about 
the  iiindequucy  of  his  own  ideas  about  goodness  and  the  morul 
life.  Many  of  these  latter  were  substantially  those  of  the 
philosophers  in  general,  who  all  practically  placed  philosophic 
virtue  or  eontemplatiou  above  civic  virtue,  or  itbove  that  prosuic 
justice  and  fairness  of  ordinary  life  wliich  would-be  genius  is 
too  apt  to  depreciate.  And  so  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  will 
be  found  to  collapse  when  tested  on  the  highest  plane  of  human 
thought,  just  because  he  could  not  completely  fr^e  himself  from 
the  intluencc  of  tlie  very  philosophy  he  had  been  all  along 
attacking,  the  philosophy  of  the  concept  lie  really  taught 
thronghont  his  system  that  the  reason  of  man  is  only  some- 
thing that  is  subserv'ient  to  his  will,  only  a  help  to  his  living 
better;  but  when  he  came  to  the  ultimate  issues  of  his  thought 
he  relapsed  into  the  old  fallacy  of  coniejitplation  hu'iug 
superior  to  action.  There  is  a  great  truth  in  this  idea,  the 
idea  that  man  can  be  virtuous  only  if  be  reform  himself  "  from 
above»**  or  from  the  standpoint  of  his  highest  ideas  and  bis 
highest  self.  But  a  merely  rational  philosophy  has  never 
quite  seen  how  to  hannonise  the  idea  of  virtue  with  the 
actual  will  of  mankind,  nor  could  Schopuuliauer  uee  how  to 
do  it  either. 
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There  are  other  reasons  why  Scliopenhauer's  treatment  of 
religion  is  important.  It  is  essentially  different  from  that 
of  Kant  and  from  rationalism  generally,  laying  far  more  stress 
on  the  peculiarly  religious  feelings  as  elements  in  the  solution 
of  the  rel^ious  problem.  "Belief  is  like  love;  you  cannot 
compel  it"  It  is  true  that  no  one  can  know  God  without 
approaching  God  in  the  way  in  which  God  can  alone  be^ 
known.  All  this,  however,  had  better  be  reserved  for  another 
place,  where  it  will  be  treated  in  detail.  It  is  enough  here  to 
have  indicated  the  necessity  of  trying  to  estimate  Schopen- 
hauer's system  from  its  highest  and  final  point  of  \iew. 
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"  Ibr  folget  f&l4cber  Spur ; 

Deakt  Diuht,  wir  iKherua  t 
Ixt  iticht  ilrr  Kvnt  iter  Nftttir 
MenHcheu  ini  Herieii  I '" 

— OorrHi,  OoU  uud  Welt. 

"'The  world  is  my  i<lea' :  this  is  a  truth  which  holds  good  for  everj* 
thing  that  lives  anil  kiiitwft,  ihiuigh  man  aloiio  caii  bring  it  into  reJloctive 
gild  iiliRlnu^t  eomtcioiiaiiuAs.  If  lie  really  douit  iIiIh  he  hait  attained  to  philo- 
iophical  wi&ilonL  It  llifti  becomes  i-Ieor  und  certain  to  him  that  what  he 
knows  la  not  a  sim  and  an  earth,  but  only  an  eye  that  sees  a  eiin,  a  hand 
that  feels  an  earth  ;  that  the  world  vrhich  surrounds  him  in  there  only  as 
idea — i.e.,  only  iu  relation  to  (something  clee,  the  coitsciousne-fis  which  is 
binuielf.  If  any  Lruth  can  be  at^tM>rled  a  priori  it  in  tUiu  ;  fur  it  is  the  cx- 
preBsion  of  the  moat  j,'eneral  form  of  all  pot«sible  and  thinkable  experience, 
—a  form  which  ia  more  general  than  time  or  flpace  or  citiipality,  for  they 
all  preHii ppo«e  it;  lunl  viich  of  ibvw,  which  ive  Imve  set-n  to  bo  just  so 
many  modea  of  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  is  valid  only  for  a  par- 
ticular class  of  ideiix  ;  wheivaa  the  antithesis  of  object  and  mibject  is  the 
c-oramon  form  of  all  theBL-  elasats,  i«  that  form  under  which  alone  any  idea, 
of  whatever  kind  it  may  he,  abslmct  or  intuitive,  pure  or  empirical,  is 
poesible  and  thinkable.  Xo  truth,  therefore,  h  more  certain,  more  inde- 
pendent of  all  otherx,  and  Ioh-s  in  need  of  pruof  than  thi)>,  that  all  that 
exista  for  knowledge,  and  therefore  this  whole  world,  is  only  object  in 
relation  to  subject,  perception  of  a  porceiver — in  a  word,  idea," ' 


It  will  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
chapter  that  Schopeubauer'a  philoaoptty,  like  mo3t  philosophies, 
is  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  dualism  or  the  seiiee  of  dis- 

J  Die  Welt  aU  W.,  4c.,  Wcrke,  iL  3.     H.  mid  K.,  i.  S. 
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erepanoy  and  contradiction  wliich  seems  to  characterise  most 
iifif  our  thought  about  the  world.  Tiiere  is  the  dnalism,  for 
cample,  between  the  natural  man  anil  the  rational  man,  be> 
tween  philosophical  idealism  and  philosophical  realism,  be- 
tween scientific  knowledge  and  religion  and  artistic  insight, 
and  so  on.  and  to  all  thi?  may  Schopenhauer  be  conceived  to 
address  himself.  What  he  more  especially  addresses  himself 
to  is  that  form  of  the  dnalism  between  the  lower  and  tlio 
lii;^her  phases  of  consciousness  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  insistence  upon  the  idea  of  a 
natural  development  and  genesis  of  all  living  beings. 

To  Schopenhauer  the  broadest  opposition  in  the  world  is 
that  between  what  he  calls  will  and  what  he  calls  intellect 
His  meaning  may  be  grasped  by  thinking  of  the  way  in  which 
dogmatic  materialism  reduced  everytlung  in  the  world  to  two 
things  called  matter  and  force.  To  this  it  is  rightly  objected 
that  it  leaves  conscioasaess  out  of  accouuC ;  if  we  are  purely 
the  result  of  natural  forces,  how  is  it  that  we  can  think  our- 
selves to  be  such  ?  Matter  might,  us  Locke  suggested,  be 
"  made  by  God  "  to  think,  but  mntter  as  matter  does  not  think. 
There  are  then  matter  and  the  different  natural  forces  on  the 
one  hand,  ajid  thought  or  consciousness  on  the  other.  But 
>me  physicists  have  maintained  that  matter  itself  may  be 
re<luced  to  force,  and  modern  psycho-physics  has  suggested 
tliat  oousciousuess  may  be  regarded  as  only  psychical  force — 
a  higher  kind  of  force  doubtless  than  the  various  forms  of 
energy  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  still  a  force  which 
may  be  determined  both  qnalitntively  and  quantitatively. 
Tliis  thot^ht  helps  us  to  appreciate  the  extreme  generality 
of  Schojwnhauer's  principle.  His  will  is  really  any  and  all 
cosmic  or  psychic  energy ;  he  uses  all  the  following  ex- 
pressions to  give  it  content :  will,  wish,  seeking,  stirring, 
effort,  impulse,  force,  push,  inclination,  passion,  fearing,  anger, 
hate,  hope,  excitation,   pressure;    and   also   compares   it   to 
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gravitation  and  attraction,  and  chemical  force  and  plant  force- 
Granting  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  intellect  is  still  unexplained,  for  there  ia  some- 
thing iu  intellect  akin  to  "  pure  contemplation  " — this  is  e3sea- 
tial  with  Schopenhauer — something  akin  to  the  imaginative 
reason  (Gcmpta)  Plato  found  in  it.  There  is  a  great  difference 
or  opposition  between  mere  force  or  energy  and  an  iilea-  The 
world,  in  short,  may  be  regarded  as  analysable  into  will  or 
movement  on  the  one  Hand,  and  intellect  or  contemplation 
on  the  other.' 

Schopenhauer  regards  this  dualism  as  quite  different  from 
and  opposed  to  the  dualism  of  Descartes.  "  In  reality  there 
is  neither  spirit  nor  matter,  but  rather  a  vast  amount  of  non- 
sense and  illusion  in  the  world.  Tlie  force  of  inertia  in  the 
stone  is  just  as  inexplicable  as  the  thought  in  the  brain  of 
man,  and  we  might  on  that  ground  attribute,  say,  a  spirit  to 
the  stone.  If  you  assume  in  every  brain  a  spirit  like  a  sort 
of  deus  Kt  machind,  you  ought  to  concede  a  spirit  bo  every 
stone.  If  your  dead  and  passive  matter  can  strive  in  the 
form  of  inertia  or  attract  in  the  form  of  electricity,  repel  and 
yield  sparks,  it  can  just  as  well  think  in  the  form  of  brain- 
stuff.  In  short,  you  can  assign  matter  to  any  form  of  spirit, 
and  spirit  to  any  form  of  matter,  from  which  it  follows  that 
the  opposition  is  false.  Thus  the  Cartesian  division  of  all 
things  into  spirit  and  matter  is  not  philosophicnlly  correct, 
but  rather  that  into  will  and  idea ;  and  this  division  does  not 
run  parallel  to  the  former  at  all.  It  spirituali-sea  everything 
by  analysing  what  is  material  iu  things  into  idea  or  presenta- 
tion,  and  on  the  other  hand  reducing  the  essence  of  every 


'  SdiopeQltAuer  nuf  thua  be  uid  to  givs  ui  equivnleot  for  the  wi»nUSo  dudinc- 
tion  botw«ea  m&tter  uid  f<»ce.  U  for  "  force  "  he  »  allowed  to  HulMtitute  "  will," 
be  might  cUiiD,  aa  na  idMlUl,  tlic  right  to  siilMtituU  fur  matter  the  word  "  ideit," 
awtt«r  Iwitng  to  liini  mm  to  J.  8.  Mill  aii<l  Iu  Korkripy  nimply  thv-  "permanent 
puauiliility  of  iieiiaatiou,"  or,  of  he  prefera  ti)  |mt  it,  aimply  the  "object  "  or  tbe 
"idea"  of  a  "subject"  ur  being  wUich  "peroeirea." 
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phenomenon  into  will."'  This  spirituolisation  of  everything 
material  of  which  Schopenhauer  here  talks  is  our  point  of 
departure  in  this  chapter.  All  bodies  and  things  and  objects 
are  to  Schopenhauer  at  the  very  outset  as  to  Berkeley  ideas 
or  phenomena,  or  presentations  of  a  subject. 

We  shall  in  this  chapter  be  occupied  with  the  problem  of 
philosophy  as  it  presented  itself  to  Schopenliauer,  and  with  the 
way  in  which  he  commenced  to  think  out  his  system,  and  in 
doing  90  we  shall  try  In  take  the  mean  between  a  logical  and 
a  historical  preaeutatiou  of  his  thought.  Tliere  is  no  such 
arrangement  in  his  work  as  there  is  in  the  work  of  Kant 
and  Hegel ;  there  arc  simply  the  central  thought  and  the 
"  thousand  and  one  "  ways  in  which  it  is  set  forth.  He  had 
thought  out  the  outlines  of  his  system  while  still  a  young  man, 
and  he  found  that  the  experience  of  a  lifetime  tended  only  to 
make  him  amplify  and  illustrate  and  present  more  clearly, 
rather  than  modify,  what  he  had  given  to  the  world  in  his 
youth. 

We  may  understand  the  diOeient  aspects  which  Schopen- 
hauer's attempt  to  overcome  the  dualisms  in  experience  assumes 
by  thinking  of  the  different  philosophical  sciences.  In  ethics, 
for  instance,  Schopenhauer  practically  treats  of  what  Spinoza 
calls  the  bondage  of  man  as  opposed  to  the  liberty  of  man — 
that  is,  man's  subjection,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  control  of  liis 
natural  feelings  or  {mssious,  and  of  man's  freedom  or  eman- 
cipation, on  the  other,  through  some  higher  mental  experience, 
such  as  "  insight,"  or  "  regeneration,"  or  "  intellectual  love." 
In  treating  of  Schopenhauer's  ethics  we  shall  encounter  the 
problem  of  pessimism  in  the  strict  sense,  the  contention  that 
"  all  life  is  easentially  unsatisfactory  "  and  illusory.  In  nieta- 
physic  we  shall  find  Schopenhauer  occupied  with  that  most 
natural  aspect  of  what  we  broadly  coll  dualism,  the  distinc- 
tion  between   appearance   and   reality,  between  illusion   and 

'  Scbo^.,  Zur.  Phil.  u.  W.  t).  Nalur.,  P»rerg.,  Werkc,  vi  110. 
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fact,  All  minds  which  have  risen  above  unreflective  realism, 
or  the  practical  faith  of  coiumon-sense,  have  felt  tlie  distinc- 
tion between  appearance  and  reality,  and  indeed  are  half  in- 
clined to  aide  with  the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  what  is 
apparent  is  essentially  illusory,  and  tliat  cmly  what  is  hidden 
or  concealed  is  real  .Schopenhauer  would  regard  a  mind  which 
had  not  attained  to  a  sense  of  this  distinction  as  not  a  *'  fit 
subject  for  philosophy,"  and  so  would  his  successor  von  Hart- 
.  itiann.  And  in  dialectics  wo  shall  find  Schopenhauer  occiipit^d 
■'^  with  the  distinction  between  real  knowledge,  or  knowledge 
which  has  cunteat,  of  which  we  are  ivtmtdiatdy  conscious, 
and  formal  knowledge,  or  knowledge  that  has  only  an  indirect 
and  hyi>otUetical  relation  to  reality.' 

The  earliest  presentation  that  Schopenhauer  gave  of  his 
thought  was  in  connection  with  dialectics  or  the  theory  of 
knowledge,  in  Ids  graduating  thesis  entitled  the  '  Fourfold  Kool 
of  the  Principle  of  Suf&cient  Ktiason.'  This  was  natural 
enough,  as  he  was  led  into  philosophy  by  Kant's  *  Criticism  of 
Pure  Reason,'  which  is  primarily  a  treatise  on  Uie  theory  of 
knowledge.  We  might  begin  the  study  of  liis  thought  by 
discussing  the  problem  of  this  thesis.  But  there  arc  objec- 
tions to  this — objections  arising  out  of  the  special  character 
of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  Schopenhauer  is  not,  as  we 
saw,  a  philosopher  of  the  pure  idea ;  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  pure  idea  dominattul  man's  life,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
dominate  his  own  thinking  and  his  own  life.  To  begin  with 
Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge  would  be  to  credit  him 
by  implication  with  a  method  and  a  technic  he  never  possessed 
and  never  wished  to  possess.  Then  knowledge  is  not  a  primary 
thing  with  him  hut  a  secondary ;  he  once  or  twice,  iu  facC 
calls  it  a  tertiary  thing,  a  phenomenon  of  the  brain  which 
is  itself  only  a  phenomenon  of  the  body.  And  again,  no 
sympathetic  student  of  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge 

^  Cf.  iftfra,  ch»i>.  iii.  sec  iti. 
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could  say  that  its  results  are  really  worked  out  from  the  pure 
standpoint  of  knowledge  alone.  It  is  uot  exactly  that  it 
shows  bias,  that  it  is  a  statement  o£  the  facts  of  knowledge 
in  the  interests  of  a  system, — we  shall  see  this  in  treating  of 
it  separately,' — but  it  is  that  Schopenhauer  faced  the  problem 
of  the  nature  of  knowledge  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  Kautian  philosopliy,  tliat  his  interest  in  the  problem  of 
knowledge  was  unconsciously  controlled  by  bis  interest  in  the 
broader  problem  of  philosophy  as  a  whole.  Knowledge  to 
Schopenhauer  was  only  one  of  the  facts  of  life  (this  is  a  good 
tiling  to  remember  in  reading  him),  although  tlie  problem  of 
knowledge  was  to  him  the  introduction  to  philosophy.  He 
Itad  been  inilueuced  by  science  before  be  was  inllueuced  by 
philosophy,  and  his  thought  shows  signs  of  this — hence  the 
valuable  corrective  influence  it  exercises  over  the  mind  that 
lias  been  too  deeply  imbued  witli  the  teachings  of  the  idealists. 
He  cares  far  more  about  the  objects  of  knowledge — the  nature 
of  the  reality  that  knowledge  pro/esaes  to  bring  within  our  ken 
— than  about  the  mere  forms  and  processes  of  knowledge  itself. 
He  made,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  important  criticisms  of  Kant's 
treatment  of  the  forms  of  knowledge,  but  he  is  always  im- 
patient to  get  from  kuowleilge  to  reality,  for  our  purposes, 
in  short,  the  most  significant  aspects  of  Schopenhauer'^  theory 
of  knowledge  lie  at  the  point  where  it  runs  into  his  general 
philosophy.     We  must  therefore  begin  with  the  latter. 


It  is  at  once  strange  and  true  and  natural  that  Schopenhauer 
b^ns  in  philosophy  with  idaUism  as  a  starting-point.  It 
is  strange,  because  his  philostjpliy  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
main  realistic  and  dynamic,  and  at  least  half  materialistic. 
representing-  the  substitution  of  physical  for  metaphysical 
entities.  It  is  true,  for  his  main  book  begins  with  the  words 
"  The  worltt  is  my  idea,"  and  bis  theory  of  knowledge  does 

>  C(.  duiik  iii. 
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not  occupy  itself  with  the  relation  of  ideas  to  fact,  but  with 
the  relation  of  the  difTerent  classes  of  mental  representations 
(or  ideas)  to  each  other,  it  being  the  assumption  that  both 
what  we  call  things  and  what  we  call  ideas  are  mental  repre- 
sentations, idealities  in  short.  It  is  natural,  because  some 
kind  of  idealism  is  the  natnral  resting-place  of  a  mind  which 
has  broken  with  common-sense  realism  (by  believing  that  what 
seems  real  is  often  only  apparent)  and  is  still  unable  to  choose 
between  the  hyinitlieses  of  absolute  idealism  and  Spiuozistic 
pantheism  and  hypothetical  idealism.  Schopenhauer  is  always 
au  idealist  in  the  sense  that  he  believes  that  reality  is  not 
always  just  what  it  seems  to  be.  As  we  read  him,  we  are  at 
least  undeceived  about  the  "  controlliiig  position  of  the  reality 
of  ooramon  experience."  "'The  world  is  my  idea':  this  is  a 
truth  which  holds  good  for  everything  that  lives  and  knows, 
though  man  alone  can  bring  it  into  reflective  and  abstract 
consciousness."  ^  Schopenhauer  tinis  assumes  the  truth  of 
what  is  commonly  called  subjective  idealism  at  the  outset. 
To  many  this  may  seem  folly,  but  subjective  idealism  is  a 
very  small  thing  indeed  for  Schopenhauer,  tlie  "  merest  piece  of 
philosophical  truism."  " '  The  world  is  my  idea '  is,  like  the 
axioms  of  Euclid,  a  proposition  which  every  one  must  recog- 
nise as  true  as  soon  as  he  understands  it ;  although  it  is 
not  a  proposition  that  every  one  understands  as  soon  as  be 
hears  it.  To  have  brought  this  proposition  to  clear  conscious- 
ness, and  in  it  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  ideal  and  tlie 
real — ie,,  of  the  world  in  the  head  to  the  world  outside  the 
head,  together  with  the  problem  of  moral  freedom — is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  modern  pliilosophy."  ■ 

Schopenhauer  faces  the  problem  of  idealism  under  what 
he  considers  to  be  its  two  aspects,  the  empirical  and  the 
imnacendenial.     In  reality,  he  says,  the  only  serious  kind  of 

*  Sm  tlt«  quoUtion  tt  the  head  of  thu  chftpt«r. 
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idealism  ia  tlie  transcendeutal.  Empirical  idealism  to  him 
means  any  of  the  ordinary  ways  of  looking  at  the  reality  of 
the  so-called  external  world,  by  which  its  reality  is  shown  to 
be  only  apparent  and  not  absolute.  Subjective  idealism,  for 
example,  is  only  a  variety  of  empirical  idealism.  Transcen- 
dental idealism  is  the  theory  that  the  world  of  the  senses, 
'although  real  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  no  exist- 
ence on  its  own  account,  seeing  that  the  only  absolute  reality 
in  the  world  ia  the  will  and  its  "  immediate "  ohjectification 
(the  world  of  the  Platonic  Ideas).  Sometimes  Schopenhauer 
talks  as  if  the  will  existed  before  the  Platonic  Ideas,  but  the 
general  trend  of  his  system  is  to  the  effect  that  the  "  univer- 
sal "  (the  will)  and  the  "  forms  "  of  its  manifestation  (the 
Platonic  Tdeas)  constitute  the  full  reality  of  the  universe. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  in  Schopenhauer's  thought  sub- 
jective idealism  passes  very  easily  over  into  empirical  or 
phenomenal  idealism,  and  phenomenal  idealism  into  tran- 
mdental  idealism.  Schopenhauer's  own  theory  nuglit  be 
led,  and  is  called  by  himself,  either  trnnsceudental  idealism 
or  ttauscendeutal  realism.  It  is  transcendental  because  it 
places  the  reality  of  things  in  something  that  transcends  the 
ordinary  real ;  it  is  idealism  because  it  regards  ordinary 
things  as  phenomenal ;  it  is  realism  because  it  offers  a  con- 
struction of  tlie  world  from  an  ultimate  principle  (will)  which 
(unlike  the  "Idea")  ia  a  real  thing — the  only  real  thing, 
in  fact  Schopenhauer  in  this  same  connection  talks  of  his 
philosophy  as  immanent  dogmatism.  "  My  system  might 
be  characterised  immanent  dogmatism,  since  iU  doctrines 
although  dogmatic  do  not  transcend  the  world  of  experience, 
but  merely  explain  what  the  latter  is  by  analysing  it  jnto 
its  ultimate  elements,"  ^  Although  this  description  of  his 
doctrine  by  himself  seems  to  claim  for  it  a  realistic  rather 
than  a  transcendental   character,  the   fact  remains  that  his 

>  Schop.,  W«r1c«,  T.  141 :  '*Bimark.  li.  m«)o«  cigene  I'liilotoptue." 
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"  will "  is  in  the  end  just  as  transcendental  us  Spinoza's 
"  substance  " ;  it  may  be  a  more  real  kind  of  abstraction,  but 
it  is  still  an  abstraction. 

Each  of  these  points  of  view  will  afford  us  material  for 
study  and  criticism.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  transceu- 
deutalisiQ,  Schopeuhauer's  system  offers  most  contributions 
to  pl^ilosophy  from  tliis  third  point  of  view.  As  to  em- 
pirical idealism,  it  is  that  which  practically  gives  to  Schopen- 
hauer the  problem  of  philosophy,  and  we  see  how  most  of  his 
difiiculties  arise  from  liia  initial  acceptance  of  the  various 
positions  of  idealism  about  reality  and  about  the  diOereut 
kinds  of  reality.  He  means  by  empirical  idealism  the  theory 
that  the  world  is  paitly  phenomenon  and  partly  thing  iu 
itself.  The  phenomenal  world  he  calls  the  wm^id  m  id^ 
(the  world  that  is  revealed  to  iis  by  our  intellectual  faculties), 
and  the  noumeual  or  supra-sensuous  world  he  calls  the  ivorld 
na  will  (the  world  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  couscious- 
nesa  of  effort  and  volition).  The  world  we  live  in  he  takea 
to  be  a  sort  of  plexus  of  the  idea  and  the  will.^  The  difficulty 
of  his  philosophy  from  this  point  of  view  arises  from  the 
fact  (as  he  takes  it  to  be)  that  we  hiotv  the  first  world,  the 
phenomenal  world,  the  world  of  the  intellect ;  but  that  wc  do 
not  hruno  the  second,  the  world  of  the  will,  but  only  realise  it 
somehow,  feel  it,  will  it. 

Subjective  idealism  we  sliall  in  the  first  instance  study 
as  that  which  helped  Schopenhauer  on  to  ordiuarj-  dogmatic 
idealism,  and  then  (but  later  in  the  volume),  first,  as  the 
theoretical  idealism  which  ever  and  again  makes  the  i-eality 
of  the  whole  world  seem  to  depend  upon  the  reaUty  of  the 
self,  and  is  thus  responsible  for  that  aspect  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  iu  which  it  seems  to  be  an  ill-adjusted   balance 


'  It  [«  tiuf  to  i>ut  meaning  into  tliin  conception  if  vn  oimply  remember  tlint  tt^enU 
and  thtmijht*,  QDconiciouB  liAppeniogs  atirl  ooiucious  refi«ctiou,  mike  up  th«  world 
thftt  ir«  know  Mid  live  iu. 
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between  subjective  idealism  and  nihilism ;  and  secondly,  as 
the  true  reason  for  the  extreme  selfishness  attributed  by 
.Schopenhauer  to  the  natural  man. 

Transcendental  idealism  is  not  quite  such  a  partial  phil- 
osophy as  the  first  or  the  second  kind  of  idealism ;  it  grades 
the  world  into  different  spheres  of  reality,  and  teaches  us  that 
a  lower  sphere  of  reality  is  always  less  real  than  a  higher  sphere, 
and  that  the  highest  grade  of  the  (tssertion  of  the  will  is  the 
higbest  kind  of  reality.  The  difficulty  of  Schopenhauer's  phil- 
osophy is  that  all  these  three  idealisms  are  woven  into  and 
through  each  other  aud  the  system,  and  that  Schopenhauer 
himself  drops  now  into  the  one  and  now  into  the  other,  and 
then  again  generalises  perhaps  on  the  strength  of  all  three 
taken  tpgether.  The  whole  system  is  a  professed  search  after 
what  is  truly  real,  in  the  face  of  what  is  confessedly  ideal  or 
phenomenaL 


T.  It  is  the  idea  of  introspection  or  self-consciousness  that 
opens  the  door  of  philosophy  to  Schopenhauer,  as  it  does  to 
most  other  mudern  philosophers.  In  reading  Schopenhauer 
one  gets  the  impression  that  he  really  thought  there  was  a 
manifest  amount  of  residual  fact  about  the  docthno  of  subjective 
idealism,  whatever  might,  be  thought  about  the  whole  line  of 
thought  from  Berkeley  to  Kant  which  had  narrowed  down  the 
world  to  be  merely  a  phenomenon  of  the  self.  By  a  long 
process  of  thought  philosophers  had  resolved  the  world  inlo 
what  they  called  phenomenon  or  appearance,  which,  so  far  as 
its  matter  was  concerned,  consisted  simply  of  sensations  or  per- 
ceptions of  the  subject,  and,  bo  far  as  its  fonn  was  concerned, 
was  the  work  of  the  elaborative  or  constructive  activity  of 
the  intellect  Tlie  merest  inspection  of  the  "  self,"  moreover, 
seemed  to  reveal  to  the  observer,  as  it  did  to  Hume,  that  the 
self  was  simply  a  bundle  of  mental  states ;  the  consciousness 
of  a  mental  state  seemed  to  be  the  most  immediately  given 
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and  the  oaly  incontestable  fact  of  the  universe.  The  idea  of 
the  conscious  self,  the  "  self  with  e.  mental  representation,"  lay 
in  Schopenhauer's  mind  behind  the  idea  of  "  tha  world  &a 
phenomenon."  It  is  with  this  notion  that  we  find  bini  busied 
at  tlie  outset,  if  we  seek  to  analyse  hia  philosophy  into  its 
simplest  beginnings.  And  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  plane  of 
idealism,  the  incontestable  amount  of  residual  fact  on  which 
its  edifice  reposes.  The  simplest  or  the  most  ultimate  thing 
in  the  world  to  Schopenhauer  as  an  idealist  is  the  "  self  with  a 
mental  representation."  The  philosophical  student  is  supposed 
by  Schopenhauer  to  be  familiar  with  the  line  of  thought  which 
leads  one  to  the  Cartesian  assertion,  CogUo  ^o  $v.m.  "  We 
start  neither  from  the  object  nor  from  the  subject,  but  from 
the  idea  as  the  tirst  fact  of  consciousness," '  says  Schopenhauer. 
His  philosophy  is  an  attempt  to  analyse  that  fact  of  conscious- 
ness 80  as  to  set  forth  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  being  as 
resting  upon  it.  He  began  here  and  thus,  although  his  phil- 
osophy and  the  line  of  thought  it  opens  up  cause  tlie  miud 
definitely  to  abandon  this  very  one-sided  way  of  thinking. 
Biology  and  experience  are  both  against  the  tendency  to 
regard  the  mere  individual  consciousness  as  the  last  element 
of  fact  in  the  universe.  So  too  is  Kant,  who,  as  we  know, 
was  extremely  annoyed  at  some  interpretations  of  his  system 
which  assimilated  it  to  subjective  idealism.  We  may  defend 
Schopenhauer  by  saying  that  of  course  philosophy  may  begin 
anj-where,  and  that  the  self  is  a  very  good  atartiug-point; 
but  he  is  not  free  from  the  fallacy  of  modem  philosophy, 
the  fallacy  of  taking  the  metaphysical  truism  that  all  things 
and  all  thoughts  are  ultimately  things  and  thoughts  for  a 
knowing  subject  as  ec^nivalent  to  the  proved  statement 
that  the  self  is  first  and  foremost  a  being  that  hnotos  and 
that  presents  "itself  to  itself"  in  knowledge  or  in  self- 
knowledge. 

>  World  M  win,  H.  mA  tC,  i.  44. 
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From,  the  point  of  view  of  subjective  idealism,  however, 
there  arose  for  Schopenhauer  one  or  two  problems.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  human  nature  has  never  been  able  to  content 
itself  with  the  view  of  the  idealist  about  the  self  as  primarily 
a  being  which  "  knows  its  own  states."  And  this  discontent  is 
reflected  in  Schopenhauer,  For  him  the  ultimate  datum  of  ex- 
.perience  at  the  outset  of  his  thinking  is  undoubtedly  the  self 
witli  the  mental  phenomenon  or  state ;  and  his  ultimate  effort 
is  to  find  out  wherein  the  reality  of  such  a  self  consists.  His 
philosophy  can  be  regarded  as  a  search  after  the  reality  of  the 
self.  What  turns  out  to  be  the  root  of  the  self  will  naturally 
be  the  root  of  everything  else  if  the  self  is  the  most  real  of  all 
things.  There  is  this  much  reason  for  thinking  of  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy  in  connection  with  subjective  idealism.  It 
sulfers,  no  doubt,  from  the  connection.  It  suffers  in  the  first 
instance  tlie  fate  of  ordinary  aolipsiani.  It  meets  with  com- 
plete incredulity.  The  ordinary  mind  never  has  believed  that 
the  world  is  only  an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  is 
for  the  time  thinking.  "  No  wonder,"  nieu  feel,  "  Schupen- 
bauer's  system  leads  to  pessimism ;  for  if  the  world  is  only  au 
'  idea  in  my  mind/  or  even  in  the  mind  of  the  human  race 
or  of  God,  it  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  world  of  illusion ! " 
And  it  is  true  that  the  words  "  all  is  nugatory,"  "  all  is  vain," 
''all  is  seeming,"  may  be  written  as  a  text  over  every  page  of 
Schopenhauer's  writings.  The  system  retains  to  the  end  an 
illusory  character  which  is  bred  of  its  erroneous  initial  accept- 
ance of  subjective  idealism.  Every  aspect  of  Schopenhauer's 
system  is  a  persistent  aspect,  and  so  the  whole  wears  the 
aspect  of  being  a  web  or  tissue  of  confusions  and  contradic- 
tions. It  has  been  thought  "  to  mirror  "  all  the  features  of, 
and  all  the  confusions  incident  to,  the  "  erroneous  idealistio- 
i^piuozistic  philosophy."  ^  We  notice,  however,  not  only  the 
persistence   of   subjective  idealism  in  Schopenhauer,  but  its 

I  Uebenref:,  Uiatofy  of  PbUoa.,  ii.  250,  ootea. 
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loealdiig  down  altogether  and  its  being  transformed  into  wbat 
seemed  to  suggest  itself  to  him  tt&  a  substitute  for  it.  In 
Schopenhauer  the  world  as  idea  is  resolved  into  tlie  world  as 
will,  and  this  again  is  a  fresh  source  of  confusion.  Neither 
the  idea  nor  the  will  completely  gains  the  victory  in  Schopen- 
hauer so  far  aa  the  main  body  of  his  work  goes.  Xho  idea 
does  prevail  to  this  extent  that  a  man  who  conquers  the  world 
in  his  thought  is  made  out  by  Schopenhauer  to  conquer  the 
world  in  reality.  But  then  the  will  in  turn  becomes  supreme, 
ior  it  i&  JSftid  to  be  eternal,  and  tha.  idea  is  said  to  xqiresent 
_jouIy  the  world  as  it  appears  to  the  intellect. 

There  is  some  value  in  Schopcniiauer's  idea  of  the  iudindual 
practically  negating  the  world  for  himself  in  liis  thought. 
This  will  be  seen  when  we  deal  with  his  views  upon  reUgion. 
But  the  negation  of  the  personality  in  thought  is  not  the 
negation  of  the  personality  in  reality,  because  the  reality  of 
the  personality  consists  in  will.  If  the  individual  really 
ceased  to  will,  the  world  practically  would  cease  to  exist  for 
him.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  ceiiain  argument  by  analogy 
in  Schopenhauer  in  consequence  of  which  the  world  seems  to 
depend  on  the  will  of  the  individual,  just  as  according  to 
idealism  the  world  is  made  to  depend  somehow  on  the  idea 
of  the  individual.  Anyhow,  it  is  true  that  idealism  in  Scho- 
penhauer leada  to  illusionism,  and  that  illusionism  leads  to 
nihilism,  and  that  idealism  and  illusionism  and  nihilism  are 
hopelessly  mixed  together  in  Schopenhauer.  The  inilividual  is 
at 'once  the  creature  of  the  world-will,  and  yet  able  in  his  own 
personal  will  or  intellect  to  negate  and  abolish  the  world. 

Prom  thinking  of  the  subject  or  self  as  that  to  which 
phenomena  appear,  Schopenhauer  went  on  to  think  of  it  as 
merely  a  "form  of  knowledge."  This  is  a  most  fallacious 
and  dangenms  piece  of  dialectic.  The  philosopher,  we  may 
allow  for  the  sake  of  argument,  studies  "  knowledge,"  studies 
the  world  aa  a  "known  world."     Now  the  form   of  know- 
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ledge,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  "subject  and  object," 
a  "  category  under  which "  knowledge  or  whatever  is  know- 
able"  appears."  Tlius,  from  Ihiuking  of  knowledge  as  show- 
ing us  '•  phenomena,"  Schopenhauer  fell  into  the  error  of 
thinking  of  kno\cl&fgf.  and  even  of  the  svljfct  or  the  fc//  as 
phenomenal.  That  is,  knowledge  comes  to  be  for  him  merely 
something  that  *'  appears,"  something  "  phenomenal,"  and  with 
knoidedffe  becoming  a  mere  "  phenomenon,"  the  sithject  of  know- 
ledge, the  self,  became  a  mere  phenomenon.  Tliere  is  no  doubt 
that  his  system  wears  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  universal 
iUusionism  (pan-illusionism)  in  which  the  "object"  and  the 
"  subject "  and  "  knowledge  "  all  serve  in  turn  as  the  mere 
"  phenomena  "  of  one  another,  and  of  the  unknown  thing  (the 
will)  which  is  at  the  root  of  everj-Lhiiig.  From  this  pan' 
illimonwm  Schopenhauer  felt  he  must  somehow  escape.  If 
knowledge  seems  to  make  ever)'thing  phenomenal,  the  world 
must  )>e  something  other  than  what  mere  knowledge  reveals 
it  to  be.  And  the  self  t()o  must  be  something  other  than 
mere  "  rupreseutatioa  "  or  the  mere  power  of  mental  "  repre- 
sentation." What,  then,  is  the  world  besides  a  phenomenon 
of  the  subject  ?  And  what  is  the  self  besides  mere  power  of 
knowing  or  presenting  things  to  ns  ?  Schopenhauer  roundly 
accuses  all  philosophy  which  has  used  the  self  as  a  key  to 
things  (materialism  ahsurdly  tries  to  explain  tlie  self  by 
things,  and  is  therefore  hardly  a  -^ihilosophy  at  all)  of  hav- 
ing used  the  knowing  self,  the  intellectual  self,  the  Coffiio, 
as  its  principle  of  interpretation.  The  hiomng  self,  he  ^ays, 
is  not  tlie  key  to  reality,  but  rather  tlie  icillinff  self.  "  We 
have  just  seen,"  he  would  say,  "the  iUusionism  into  wliich 
we  are  apt  to  fall  if  we  regard  knowledge  as  the  gate  to 
the  understanding  of  things :  knowle<lge  simply  makes  rtwy- 
thing  seem  a  pkcnoTJUtwn  of  everything  chc."  Now,  is  not 
wliat  Schopenhauer  here  asserts  of  most  intellectual  philo- 
sophy true  ?     It  would  certainly  be  rash  to  deny  it  of  much 
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poat-Kautiaa  philosophy.  Both  Schelliug  and  Hegel  in  at- 
temptiug  to  set  forth  tho  meaning  of  things  deal  chiefly 
with  the  knowing  self;  and  in  hoth  these  thinkere  we  are 
at  times  baffled  with  a  kind  of  phenomenalism  in  wlvich 
everytliirig  seems  merely  relative  to  everything  else. 

-^  But  Scliopenlmuer  himself  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the 
teacluug  of  the  idealists  about  the  self  was  inevitable  and 
ultimate.  He  did  in  a  sense  regard  it  aa  proved  that  know- 
ledge or  the  faculty  of  representation  was  of  the  essence  of 
the  self,  although  he  thought  it  to  be  his  own  duty  to  find  out 
"  something  more  "  about  the  self — about  its  real  nature  as 
something  more  fundamental  than  its  mere  power  of  Jcnoinji^ 
things.  It  is  true  that  speculation  had  to  a  large  extent 
tended  to  make  people  think  of  the  intellectual  self  as  the 
only  self.     In  so  far  as  it  had  done  so,  Schopenhauer  may  be 

"said  to  have  recalled  philosophy  from  the  study  of  ideas  to 
the  study  of  actions.  But  the  eignifiemico  of  his  recall  is 
not  seen  merely  in  the  suggestion  that  there  is  volition  as 
well  as  intellection  in  the  self.  Any  one  might  have  known 
tliat  the  expressions  "  subject "  and  "  self "  were  not  synony- 
mous, but  that  tho  latter  covers  the  former,  and  that  instead 
of  thinking  of  the  .subject  or  llie  self  as  a  meTe/onn  of  know- 
ledge, we  might  rather  think  ol  "  knowledge "  as  one  of  the 
forms  or  activities  of  the  self  (the  complete  subject).  Tliere 
is  another  thing  that  has  to  be  remembered  about  tlie  nature 
of  the  self.  The  self  has  not  merely  been  called  the  mhjcd ; 
it  ha.*!  also  Ijeeu  said  to  be  simply  ihR  human  body.  Spinoza. 
for  example,  always  thought  of  the  self  as  meaning,  to  some 
extent,  simply  a  particular  body,  or  the  vita  of  the  body. 
Throughout  his  philosophy  Schopenhauer  argues  just  as  much 
from  tho  idea  of  the  self  as  the  body,  as  he  does  from  the 
idea  of  the  self  as  conscious  mental  representation.  He  is 
certainly,  again,  in  virtue  of  this  fact,  an  inconsistent  idealist^ 

-but  one  of  the  things  we  desire  throughout  our  study  of  Scho- 
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penhouer  to  insiat  upon  is  that  wa  Tnerc  idealism  can  ever  he 
a  consistent  pKilosopht/  of  reality.  There  is  always  indeed  a 
certain  amount  of  idealism  about  the  attempt  to  interpret 
the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  the  self,  whether  the  self  is 
regarded  as  the  body  or  as  the  intellect.  That  is.  even  if  we 
say  that  we  know  things  and  animals  only  through  our  own 
body,  or  through  what  in  us  is  akin  to  them,  we  are  falling 
into  an  idealistiii  or  hypothetical  way  of  looking  at  reality. 
But  to  return.  However  tlie  view  of  the  self  as  the  body 
is  attained  to,  whether  by  resorting  to  common-sense  or  to 
science,  it  is  still  a  relatively  juatifiable  view  of  the  matter; 
and  it  is  a  merit  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  that  his 
ocoonnt  of  things  does  not  exclude  the  positive  truth  that 
may  be  found  either  in  the  idealist's  view  of  the  self  (as  the 
intellect)  or  in  the  materialist's  view  of  the  self  (as  the  body). 
We  shall  have  to  see  how  the  view  of  the  self  as  impulse 
or  efibrt  comprehends  the  relative  truth  of  both  idealism  and 
materialism:^  The  idealist  maintains  that  the  essence  of  tlia 
self  consists  in  self-consciousness,  and  the  materialist,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  preser\'ation  of  the  individual:  organism  or  the 
transmissioQ  of  its  life  to  other  organisms.  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  enables  us  to  a  certain  extent  to  correlate  both 
views  of  the  matter.  He  always  talks  of  tlie  intellect  and 
the  consciousness  of  man  as  merely  an  accompaniment  of  his 
total  organic  life.  It  is  true  he  tends  to  think  of  bodily  im- 
pulse as  blind  and  unintelligent,  and  as  totally  different  from 
consciousness ;  but  his  philosophy  ends  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  make  the  higher  "  Ideas "  of  art  and  religion  and  ethics 
actually  penetrate  and  transform  tlve  whole  life  of  man.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Schopen- 
hauer was  not  wrong  in  going  beyond  the  view  of  the  self  as 
mere  consciousness  or  "  mental  representation,"  Only  he  was 
wrong  in  retaining  it  even  as  the  starting-point  of  philosophy. 

'  Ct  cbap*.  v.,  vL,  vii.,  viii. 
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The  cagito  ergo  mm  point  of  view  about  tilings  is  good  enough 
to  stimulate  beginners  in  philosophy  to  reflection,  but  it  should 
never  be  put  forward  by  pliilosopHers  as  representing  terra 
firma  either  in  psychology  or  in  speculation.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  history  of  Romanticism  in  German  literature,  and 
some  of  Fichfce's  and  SchelUng's  philosophising  about  the  empty 
form  of  the  self,  to  see  how  a  merely  formal  view  of  the  self 
and  of  its  Intent  possibilities  may  end  in  the  most  capricious 
and  unreal  sort  of  thinking  and  writing.  The  bitterness  and 
the  rode  force  of  Schopenhauer's  tirades  against  metaphysical 
idealism  are  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
deceived  at  Uic  outset  into  believing  it  to  be  a  really  inevitable 
view  of  things  for  the  philosophical  mind.  We  shall  suggest 
below  tiiat  it  is  far  from  being  that ;  and  Schopenhauer  teaches 
ua  this  too,  even  although  he  himself  began  with  that  view. 


-  It  was  natural  enough  for  Schopenhauer  to  think  tliat 
idealism  represented  the  first  lesson  one  has  to  learn  in 
philosophy.  Kant  had  made  knowledge  the  prominent 
thing  about  the  self  in  philosophy.  Apperc<y>tion^  of  the 
reference  of  any  fact  whatsoever  (mental  or  physical)  to  one's 
total  mental. consciousness,  came  to, be  the  leading  idea  in 
philosopbyafter  Kant,  and  Schopenhauer  learned  philosophy 
froni  Kant.  Apperception  is  in  fact  the  greatest  single 
idea  in  Kant's  ^jhilosophy,  and  it  has  had  more  influence  in 
psychology  aud  philosophy  than  any  other  idea  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  It  was  a  powerful  idea,  because  it  repre- 
sented an  ultimate  fact  about  the  human  mind,  about  the 
psychical  constitution  of  any  living  *elDg.  In  metaphysical 
language  apperception  means  that,  nothing  can  be  said  to  exist 
for  the  mind  at  all,  or  for  any  psychical  subject,  except  in  so 
far  as  that  thing'  can  enter  j_nto  some  vital  i^tlation  to  our 
consciousness.  If  the^Jfegelian  phiIosoj>hy  has  any  ultimate 
hold  upon  the -human  mind,  it  has  such  a  hold  just  for  the 
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reason  that  it  has  proclaimed  perhaps  more  strongly  than  any 
other  body  of  thought,  the  fact  that  nothing  can  be  said  to 
^€xiti  for  mail  which  docs  not  aomclww  aitcr  into  vital,  or  livinff 
-and  xniemal,  relcUiwui  to  His  personality.  But  then  appercep- 
tion has  certain  physiological  and  biological  as  well  as  psychical 
aspects.  It  is  a  physiological  fact  as  well  as  a  psychological 
fact  It  "represents  the  organic  recognition  by  all  animal 
beings  possessed  of  hif^her  nervous  centres  of  what  is  called 
,<extemal  stimulus  nr  sensation,  and  the  organic  redistribution 
of  psychical  and  physical  euergy  which  is  consequent  on  such 
recognition.  Wuudt,  for  example,  makes  out  will,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  |X)Wer  of  control  over  the  self  emanating  from  within  out- 
wards, to  be  essentially  a  form  of  apperception.^  Kant  did 
not  look  at  apperception  in  this  comprehensive  way,  Yet 
this  is  exactly  what  we  must  try  to  do  in  studying  Schopen- 
hauer. For  about  fifty  years  after  Kant — roughly  speaking, 
from  Kant's  death  to  Schellitig's  death — it  was  chiefly  the 
upper  limits  of  apperceptiou — consciousness  and  self -con- 
FBciousness — that  were  studied  by  philosophers.  The  lower 
limits  of  apperception  —  organic  reaction  to  stimulus  and 
organic  adaptation  to  environment — have  been  studied  by 
p^chologists  and  physiologists  from  about  the  early-  forties 
until  the  present  time.  One  of  the  first  influences  in  that 
direction  was  the  philosophy  of  Herl)art.  Now  Schopenhauer 
must  have  been  familiar  with  all  the  discussion  iueideut  to 
the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  apperception  into  philosophy. 
It  was  Iiis  destiny-,  also,  to  compel  pliilosophers  to  work  out 
the  idea  not  so  much  from  the  side  of  mental  comprehun- 


'  Physiokigvche  Pejchologto,  patntu,  stid  oepecUlly  chap.  zx.  (in  vol.  u.),  Der 
WQIt,  t^.  C\n,  "dou  die  auuere  WUlenkhkiidluog  ihrem  unpriingUclieo  Wcsen 
DAch  niofata  uideres  ut  kIb  cine  »]iccicllD  Purm  der  AppcrcoptiuD,  o.a.w."  Tbo 
outoom^uf  llw  LaTCBtij{»U<iin  oi  lliliot  and  Sehiici<lcr  U  guVM tMitially  iu  agreeineDC 
trtth  Wundt.  For  an  interesting  and  careful  six-iiuiil  uf  Uie  diSerent  theories  of 
vutitiuii  from  Hertiart  and  I>robuKli  to  Wuiid{  Kf  d  )tiiti«l«rberg,  »eo  '  I>i«  Lehre 
rota  WUUd  in'dsr  neueron  pMjclioIogie,'  by  Or  0.  KUlpc,  Lcipsi?,  1888. 
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sion  and  judgment — Kant  had  done  that — as  from  the  side 
of  the  motor  impulse  that  is  exemplified  in  volition,  when 
volition  arrives  "  at  the  object  aimed  at "  (hits  its  mark,  as 
it  were) — that  is  to  say,  from  the  side  of  physiology  and 
biology.  But  in  spite  of  both  these  things  the  letter  of 
his  system  shows  that  Irt  himself  thought  of  apperception 
primarily  in  an  intellectual  regard — ic,  he  thought  of  the 
self  as  the  "  power  of  having  reprtsentitions,"  of  representing 
things,  or  simply  as  the  central  point  to  which  the  "  world  as 
phenomenon  "  could  he  referred. 

Still  his  mind  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  idea  of 
the  self  as  only  a  being  which  knows  or  has  representation s» 
however  important  such  an  idea  undoubtedly  is  for  the  pur- 
poses of  metaphysic  and  logic.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
ultimate  reality  of  the  self  (the  self  wliich  was,  according  to 
the  idealists,  the  confessed  support  of  the  whole  world  as  phe- 
uomenon)  lay  simply  in  its  power  to  "represent"  things,  to  » 
reveal  phenomena  or  mental  states  to  consciousness.  If  we 
say  that  Uie  essence  of  things  consists  in  being  known,  and 
that  their  reality  is  therefoi-e  a  borrowed  reality,  dependent 
upon  the  reality  of  the  self  which  knows  them,  may  not  the 
reality  of  the  self,  as  merely  that  which  kjwws,  be  also  a 
borrowed  reality  ?  Knowing  simply  means  being  conscious  of 
certain  mental  appearances,  and  appearances  are  in  a  sense 
illusory.  Schopenhauer,  that  is,  could  not  satisfy  his  riiind 
with  the  results  of  idealism  just  because  he  believed  that  it 
meant  reducing  in  this  way  the  world  into  terms  of  mere 
knowledge — i.e.,  into  a  sort  of  pan -phenomenalism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  knowledge  does  not  reduce  the  world  into 
terms  of  mere  knowledge,  and  this  far  reasons  which  Schopen- 
hauer himself  will  point  out  to  us,  the  chief  of  these  being  the 
fact  that  knowledge  does  not  tell  us  much  about  things,  save  in 
80  far  as  they  a^ect  our  will  Scliopenhauer  was  wrong  in 
thinking  that  tlie   knowing  of  things  phenomenalised  them 
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and  rendered  them  illusory.  Xo  doubt  if  we  allow  our  con- 
sciousness to  dwell  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  thought  of 
our  mere  knowledge  of  anything, — if  we  try  to  think  of  know- 
ledge in  and  for  itself, — we  shall  gradually  experience  the 
feeling  that  a  veil  of  illusion  {Maya  according  to  both 
Schopenhauer  and  Buddhism)  ia  spreading  itself  out  over 
our  whole  mental  horizon.  But  then  knowledge  is  not  a 
thing  in  itself, — not  a  thing,  in  fact,  that  we  can  study  by 
itself.  Knowledge  is  that  part  of  our  sense  for  reality  whicli 
iiises  above  the  threshold  of  oar  consciousness.  Our  total 
I  Oiganic  and  only  half  -  conscious  sense  for  reality  is  far 
greater  and  broader  than  our  mere  conceptual  knowledge 
of  reality.  And  such  a  sense  makes  us  realise  not  only  that 
our  sole  knowledge  of  things  is  our  consciousness  (implicit 
and  explicit)  of  their  relation  to  our  activity  (will),  but  also 
that  the  reality  of  things,  like  our  own  reality,  consists  in 
will.  Hence  the  philosophy  of  will  (thought  out  to  its  con- 
eequencea)  surmounts  the  dilliculties  not  only  of  idealism,  but 
fUao  of  the  haU-philosophy  {rdaiivUy),  which  says  that  the 
reality  of  things  consists  in  their  relation  to — us.  It  is  the 
iciU  side  of  things  that  we  know :  and  the  reality  of  things 
coosiats  in  will  or  function.     But  of  this  i^ain. 


_^other  problem  that  exercised  Schopenhauer's  mind  in 
coanection  with  the  subject  of  idealism  was  to  find  a  bridge 
(^.between  the  subjective  and  objective  elements  in  experience, 
between  the  self  and  the  world.  It  may  be  said  by  wayof 
comment  on  this,  that  the  very  fact  of  Schopenhauer's  seeking 
a  bridge  between  the  subjective  ami  the  objective  again 
proves  that  he  was  not  a  consistent  idealist  The  fact  of 
bis  not  being  a  consistent  idealist  frees  us  from  the  necessity 
of  trying  to  state  definitely  what  he  understood  by  subjective 
ide^dism.  By  simply  pointing  out  some  of  the  difliculties 
into  which  subjective  idealism  led  SchopenhauA*,  we  of  course 
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raise  several  presumptions  against  the  truth  of  subjective 
idealism  as  an  account  of  the  facts  oJ  experience.  Schopen- 
hauer, however,  was  strong  enough  to  free  himself  from,  the 
trammels  of  any  one  way  of  looking  at  the  philosophical 
problem.  His  inconsistency,  as  it  were,  is  ajui^t.  It  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  his  great  merits,  tliat  he  cared  so  little  about  the 
mere  surface  consistency  of  his  system.  To  resume — how  can 
the  subjective  idealist  account  for  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
impression  or  the  idea  that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  things 
outside  ourselves  or  outside  our  own  bodies  ?  Schopenhauer 
asks  this.  "The  subjective  and  abjective  do  not  constitute  a 
continuous  whole.  That  of  which  we  are  immediately  con- 
scious is  bounded  by  the  akin,  or  rather  by  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  nerves  which  proceed  from  the  cerebral  system. 
Beyond  this  there  lies  a  world  of  which  we  have  no  know, 
ledge  except  througli  picture."?  in  our  liead."*  As  the  Vor- 
stdlung  or  menial  representation  then  (Locke's  "idea")  is  the 
first  fact  of  consciousness  to  Schopenhauer,  he  has  to  account 
for  our  belief  that  we  know  external  reality,  or  for  the  fact 
that  we  ihiiik  we  know  it.  If  we  know  only  what  is  in  the 
mind,  how  can  we  ever  know,  as  we  do  know,  what  is  alleged 
to  be  outside  it  ?     Two  remarks  need  to  be  made  about  this. 

In  tht,^t  place  (and  this  is  a  mere  technical  point),  there 
are  in  Schopenhauer  all  the  confusions  incident  to  the  attempt 
to  pass  from  the  isolated  or  particular  sensation  to  things  or  to 
the  world.  These  confusions  are  present  in  him  in  pretty 
much  the  same  sort  of  way  that  they  are  preseut  in  Kant, 
and  his  attempts  at  their  solution  are  pretty  much  the  some 
OS  Kant's  attempts.  This  point  may  be  allowed  to  rest  with 
the  mere  statement  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  true 
that  the  first  thin^  in  consciousness  is  the  sensation  or  the 
mental  representation.  And  even  if  Schopenhauer  sometimes 
argues  as  if  the  isolated  sensation  were  the  first  thing  in  con- 

1  Welt  als  WDIe,  ii.  12  ;  H.  fend  K.,  U.  173. 
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sciousness,  his  philosophy  of  will  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  thing  in  consciousness  is  impulse — the  mere  sensa- 
tion-iTnpuise  possibly,  but  still  impulse  (nnsceut  volition).  Or- 
gaDic  sensations  precede  ideas  in  consciousness,  and  man  is 
first  and  foremost  a  being  who  is  striving  after  life;  and  in 
.his  strugglfi  after  life  ho  docs  not  begin  with  such  a  secondary 
thing  as  knowledge.  Tlieu,  secondly,  while  it  is  true  that  in 
a  metaphysical  or  ultiniate  regard  the  most  im[)orlant  fact 
about  man  is  simply  knowledge,  his  power  of  "  presenting 
himself  to  himself  "  in  his  thought,  we  must  never  interpret 
this  proposition  to  mean  that  the  first  thing  we  have  to  grasp 
in  philosophy  is  that  the  world  ia  "  only  my  idea."  The  only 
way  of  gettmg  over  the  apparently  insurmountable  diflicully  of 
our  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is  objective,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  what  we  know  is  always  subjective,  is  by  insisting 
that  the  difficulty  is  unreal  and  imaginary :  that  it  arises  only 
out  of  a  confusion  (of  which  even  Schopenhauer  himself  is 
partly  guilty)  between  the  metaphysical  and  the  psychological 
point  of  view  about  consciousness  or  knowledge ;  and  that  our 
earliest  acquaintance  with  reality — our  introduction  to  the 
world  of  reality  and  circumstance — is  not  an  affair  of  ideation 
or  speculation  but  of  volition  and  btwiily  experience.  In  im- 
pulse we  know  reality  directly,  for  impulse  is  psychical  and 
physical  at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  is  the  physical  process 
or  movement  in  impulse  wliich  gives  us  the  sensation  of 
reality — nay,  which  is  reality.'     Thus  the  first  crude  form  in 

'  Tiw  phcDomvna  uf  miggortiDn  knovm  t"  liyimntuicn  tire  itll  cxplicAlilo  tu  viow 
of  the  fact  tbat,  in  so-c«llod  mental  prucfMOi  (idvAtJoD,  dnirr,  he),  Uiera  i» 
movfunciit^motor  or  "■pootunwiua"  movement.  We  are  nut  w&rr»Ht«ti  liy 
esjieneuiv  in  thinking  of  any  Mnaory  or  mtallcctual  apjireheiuion  of  tliiDgB 
tritbout  U]«  molur  or  corporeal  or  Ufa-prwerratiTB  moTQiuftat  wUch  U  iU  in* 
dlMolubl«  ftCk-oiupaitiaent.  This  •eDsory.mDtor  Activi^,  Uua  energy,  u  the 
flnt  uk)  the  brondest  fact  alxnjt  buuuiu  life  w  abuut  ai]  urganiBcd  life  Th« 
Arrt  tiling  ktw^ut  man  ui  Uial  he  ia  will  or  energy  ;  i^tt<l  it  is  tliii  will  iv  eocrgy 
which  cviiatJtutn  hu  reality  {WirlHehltit),  u  it  doea  that  of  all  living  beingi. 
"  Flolwr  ngt  Aristotele«  mlt  recht :  t  Biot  If  t^  Kir^ifft  ^iTTt," — Porerga — Vou 
Dud,  waa  Eiucr  let. 
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which  Schopenhauer  thought  of  the  opposition  between  the 
self  and  the  world  does  not  represent  the  point  of  view  from 
which  his  philosophy  must  be  studied.  It  is  of  course  still 
true  that  his  rough  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  subjective 
idealism  gave  his  philosophy  from  beginning  to  end  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  simply  an  attempt  to  explain  the  outer 
world  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  subjective  states  or 
consciousness. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy  suffers  from  the  fact  that  the 
dualism  which  he  tried  to  solve  was  so  pronounced,  at  the 
out«et.  A  thorough  philosophy  has  no  right  to  regard  any 
apparent  dnalism  in  things  as  more  than  simply  apparent,  and 
Schopenhauer  is  to  blame  for  attaching  so  nmch  iinp<irtance 
to  tlie  distinction  l>etweeu  the  subjective  and.  the  objective. 
He  did  so  only  because  he  started  with  the  view  of  the  idealist 
that  the  idea  is  the  first  thing  in  consciousness.  He  ouglit 
to  have  started  with  the  presumption  that  the  distinction 
between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  was  not  absolute  but 
relative,  being  in  fact  a  distinction  in  things  or  in  the  world 
and  not  something  which  entitles  us  to  split  up  the  world 
into  two  halves.  His  own  philosophy  causes  us  in  the  end 
to  look  at  tlie  (1i.stinction  in  a  new  ami  sounder  wa}',  in  a 
living  and  dynamic  instead  of  a  dead  and  static  way.  Still, 
because  he  started  from  the  notion  that  the  idea  was  the  tirst 
thing  in  consciousness,  ho  himself  fell  naturally  enough  into 
the  counter-error  of  believing  that  what  he  found  out  to  be  true 
of  the  self — will — was  really  the  first  thing  in  cflnsciousnesa. 
Strictly  speaking,  neither  the  idea  nor  the  will  can  be  said 
to  be  the  ultimate  or  the  first  thing  in  man's  nature,  but 
rather  both  of  them  together,  and  the  idea  as  the  parallel 
accompaniment  to  the  will.  This,  however,  is  not  our  point 
just  now.  We  are  trying  to  see  how  the  notion  of  the  self 
as  will  frees  us  from  some  of  the  crudities  and  absurdities 
of  idealism,  and  how  it  puts  in  our  hands  a  better  link  of 
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coonectiou  between  man  and  the  world  than  the  mere  idea 
or  mental  representation. 

Schopenhauer  causes  us  to  change  our  point  of  view  in 
thinking  o£  the  mind.  He  causes  us  to  look  at  it  more 
objectively  than  had  been  the  custom  since  the  lime  of 
Descartes..  Philosophy  had  contended  that  it  was  the  essence 
of  the  mind  to  be  treated  subjectively,  seeing  that  man  was  the 
only  object  in  nature  which  was  also  a  subject — t.f,,  an  object 
for  itself.  Schopenhauer  urges  in  reply  that  minds  are  also, 
as   a  student   of  Aristotle's    psychology  might    say,   mitural 

objects;    and    that    we    know    n-nly   thn_  fnrm    nf    the>    mini\_h^ 

treating  it_snbjectivelyj_and  not  the  whole  of  the  contend 
The  content  of  the  mind  is  just  as  essential  to  the  mind  as 
its  form — subjectivity  ;  and  such  phenomena  as  habit  and  im- 
pulse and  reflex  action  have  to  be  studied  objectively  even 
more  than  subjectively.  "We  learn  from  Schopenhauer,  then, 
that  the  difficulties  of  subjective  idealism  about  a  possible 
path  to  reality  are  largely  unreal  Tbat  is,  if  the  essence  of 
the  self  is  will,  will  can  be  found  everywhere,  being  present 
in  unconscious  nature  as  well  as  in  man.  And  we  Icaiii 
this  from  him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  himself  felt  com- 
pelled to  start  from  subjective  idealism.  It  is  his  unfortunate 
provisional  aco«ptanoe  «f  subjective  idealism  which  gives  to 
his  philosophy  its  transccudeutol  character,  and  whicli  makes 
it  therefore  as  distasteful  to  many  minds  as  the  philosophy  of 
Schelling,  with  all  its  purely  speculative  divinations  of  the 
heart  of  reality,  and  its  talk  about  a  special  faculty  for 
philosophical  insight  There  is  in  Schopenhauer  the  same 
tendency  as  in  Schelling  to  disclose  as  the  result  of  specula- 
tion or  reflection  or  dialectic  an  ostensibly  hidden  meaning  of 
things,  a  meaning  which  may  seem  even  to  contradict  the 
testimony  of  our  senses  and  understanding,  and  the  same 
tendency  to  glorj'  in  tlie  very  element  of  contradiction  neces- 
sarily inherent  in  a  principle  discovered  in  such  a  way,  and 
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in  the  semblance  of  intellectual  subtlety  which  its  disclosure 
seems  to  argue.  We  experience,  for  example,  a  shock  of 
surprise  at  being  compelled  by  Schopenliauer  rudely  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves  out  of  idealism, — to  cease  to  believe  what  (as 
he  puts  it)  all  philosophy  avows  to  be  true  of  the  world, — 
and  to  profess  to  find  terra  Jirma  in  a  transcendental  will, 
whose  very  existence  we  could  not  previously  have  suspected, 
as  the  reality  both  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves.  But  Schop- 
enhauer must  be  pardoned  for  the  apparently  illogical  manner 
in  which  he  seems  to  extricate  himself  from  idealism.  No 
man  can  make  an  absolutely  fresh  start  in  philosophy.  Schop- 
enhauer had  t<i  begin  by  usin^  the  philosophical  ideas  that 
were  put  into  liis  hands  by  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries ;  and  these  were  notions  about  the  forms  of  know- 
ledge  being  the  first  things  in  the  mind,  and  the  world  being 
phenomenon  or  idea.  He  had  to  use  these  notions  as  tools 
wherewith  to  dig  his  own  philosophy  of  will  out  of  the  depths 
uf  the  human  personality  and  the  physical  universe.  When 
once  we  have  read  his '  World  as  Will  and  Idea '  right  through, 
we  see  that  we  might  begin  in  philosophy  with  the  notion  of 
the  human  personality  as  will,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should 
bo  taking  a  natural  and  healUiy  and  objective  view  of  the 
mind  or  the  soul  or  the  life -principle  there  is  in  all  organised 
matter,  as  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph.  * 


II.  The  idealism,  however,  which  Schopenhauer,  on  tll6 
whole,  assumed  to  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact  about  the  world, 
was  not  so  much  mere  subjective  idealism  as  "  ordinary  "  or 
"  empirical "  idealism,  as  he  calls  it,  "  phenomenologica)  " 
idealism.  This  is  the  theory  that  the  world  as  a  whole  is 
partly  phenomenon  and  partly  noumenon,  partly  appearance 
and  partly  tiling  in  itself.  "  The  fundamental  point  of  view  of 
idealism  is  that  everything  which  exists  for  knowledge — that 
is,  the  whole  perceptual  world  which  spreads  itself  out  in 
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time  and  space  and  is  kept  together  by  the  Principle  of  Su^ 
cicTit  iZcff-swi— is  only  object  in  respect  of  the  subject,  only  the 
perception  of  percipient  beings,  representation,  idea,  in  fact. 
Its  being,  therefore,  is  in  no  sense  absolute  or  independent,  but 
only  relative  and  dependent ;  it  is,  in  short,  only  appearance 
and  not  the  thing  in  itself."  We  have  su^ested  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  regard  Schopenhauer  as  having  tried  to  pass  logi- 
cally from  subjective  idealism  to  this  empirical  or  ordiuaiy 
idealism  of  which  we  are  writing.  A  rough  acceptance  of  the 
Cartesian -Metaphysical  or  the  Humian-Psychological  idealism 
may  have  enabled  him  to  generalise  the  idealistic  hypothesis 
aa  true  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  it  was  rather  Berkeley 
and  Kant  together,  in  fact  the  whole  of  modem  philosophy, 
which  enabled  him  to  take  his  stand  on  "ordinary"  or 
•'  phenomenal "  idealism  as  the  first  broad  basis  of  fact  for  the 
philosopher.  We  shall  see  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
idealistic  difficulty  about  the  self,  that  it  was  really  Schopen- 
hauer's views  upon  knowledge  rather  than  anything  else  which 
mode  him  think  the  Idealistic  position  unassailable  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact  about  the  world.  That  is,  he  held  that  in  know- 
ledge (the  first  thing  for  the  philosopher,  according  to  the  ideas 
uf  his  day)  we  are  made  aware  not  of  things  but  only  of 
phenomena,  sense  phenomena — "phenomenal  appearances." 
We  cannot  criticise  just  now  this  view  of  knowledge.  It  will 
occupy  ns  shortly  in  the  ne.xt  chapter.  It  is  intended  that 
the  whole  tine  of  consideration  opened  vp  in  this  volume 
shouid  cause  ua  to  substitute  a  more  real  view  of  what  know- 
ledge is  and  does  for  man,  in  place  of  the  view  which  the 
philosophy  of  idealism  has  helped  to  spread.  Schopenhauer's 
initial  belief  about  reality  was  expressed  in  sentences  like  the 
following : — 

"  It  is  a  fundamental  philosophical  truth  that  every  object 
is  conditioned  throughout  by  the  knowing  subject,  both 
materially   in    its  objective  existence,  and    formally   in    the 
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mode  and  the  manner  of  its  existence,  and  so  is  only  mere 
appearance  and  not  the  thing  in  itself."  "The  appearance 
world  (the  world  as  representation,  the  objective  world)  has 
two  poles :  the  pure  knowing  subject  and  pure  formless 
matter."  It  was  before  all  things  evident  to  Scliopenhauer 
that  the  world  we  know  consists  as  a  whole  siniply  of  pheno- 
menon and  not  of  ihing  in  itself,  and  that  we  know  only  the 
phenomenal  aspects  and  not  the  real  aspects  of  things.  "  It  is 
perfectly  aimple/'  he  virtually  says  again  and  again.  "  Locke 
stripped  the  object  of  most  of  its  qualities  and  transferred 
these  to  tbe  subject,  leaving  it  with  the  extended  and  the 
geometrical  and  the  physical  qualities,  of  whicli  our  percep- 
tions arc  said  to  be  at  best  merely  the  reflex.  Then  came 
Kant,  who  showed  that  causality  was  simply  a  principle  of 
the  understanding,  and  therefore  took  the  greatest  step  in 
reducing  the  object  to  the  subject."  As  Schopenhauer  con- 
sidered causality  to  be  the  essence  of  matter,  Kant  in  his 
eyes  took  the  greatest  step  of  all  modern  philosophers.  Putting 
Locke  and  Kant  together,  Schopenhauer  gets  to  the  result 
that  both  the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought  arc  of  subjec- 
tive origin,  both  the  qualities  of  materiiil  objects  (the  actual 
"  whatness "  of  things)  and  the  principles  under  which  we 
interpret  the  connections  between  objects. 

This  idea  of  the  world  as  partly  phenomenon  and  partly 
thing  in  itself  enables  us  to  survey  his  thought  as  a  wholes 
The  intellectual  side  of  things  is  to  him  merely  phenomenal 
and  phantasmal,  merely  ideal  and  not  real ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  volitional  side  of  things  is  substantial  and  actual,  real 
and  not  ideal.  There  is  something  healthy  in  this  thought^ 
and  indeed  Schopenhauer  appeals  to  one  because  he  teaches 
throughout  all  his  writings  that  knowledge  is  a  poor  thing  at 
best,  a  kind  of  indirect  way  of  apprehending  reality,  and  that 
in  order  really  to  understand  things  ono  must  /«•/  them,  must 
to  a  certain  extent  he  them,  energise  with  them,  or  eneigise 
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i?rith  the  great  cosmic  energy  that  we  call  the  worid-wilL  The 
Wdtserie  (that  which  philosophers  pray  to  and  beg  to  come 
into  tliem  and  penetrate  tlieni ')  is  really  the  WdttcUU  ill 
Schopenhauer's  eyes — not  a  thing  that  can  be  merely  undcr- 
Btood,  but  8omelbhig  that  mtist  be  fcU  and  lived.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  sanest  philosophers  have  been  men  who  have 
played  an  active  part  in  life,  and  who  have  not  merely  tried 
to  think  things.  Socrates  and  Leibnitz  and  David  Hume 
snd  Pascal  were  men  of  this  sort — for  was  not  Socrates  a 
soldier,  and  Leibnitz  a  diplomatist,  just  as  Hume  was  a  bis> 
toriau  and  a  man  of  the  world,  and  Pascal  a  reformer  ?  In 
reading  Schopenhauer  wc  seem  to  realise  the  fact  that  a  pliilo- 
sopher  sees  only  that  small  part  of  the  world  which  enters 
into  his  consciousness,  and  that  our  mere  intellectual  con- 
sciousness cannot  take  in  the  pulsating  and  evolving  life  of 
the  whole  world  of  nature  and  of  history.  The  sub-conscious 
depths  of  our  personality  are  far  richer  in  content  than  the 
mere  surface  life  which  we  know  in  consciousness ;  and  these 
snb-conscious  phases  of  our  nature  are  far  better  studied  in 
diildren  and  the  lower  animals  than  in  jveople  who  have  come 
to  the  stage  of  reflection.  It  is  habit  and  impulse  and  effort 
which  attract  Schopenhauer's  attention  most  in  his  obser\'ation 
of  human  nature. 

Yet  he  never  thinks  of  the  nltimate  meaning  of  things  as 
any  other  than  a  hitlden  one.  The  student  always  finds  him 
looking  for  the  inner  meaning  of  things,  and  showing  a  con- 
tempt for  much  that  the  %'ulgar  and  the  uneducated  say  about 
life  out  of  their  sublime  ignorance  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  the  mere  slaves  of  the  world-will.  He  really  believes  that 
only  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of  science  underslaHd  the 
world.     He  would  of  course  seek  to  draw  their  attention  to 


*  Cf-  Goethe,  'EiiMiind  Alles*:— 


nmn  rait  dem  W<ltB«tat,'*  Aft. 
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the  things  in  life  that  are  most  important  to  generalise  from, 
but  would  still  contend  that  it  is  they  and  the  men  of  genius, 
and  not  the  vulgar,  who  under.'^tand  life.  Scliopenliauer  always 
writes  as  if  there  were  much  that  is  illusory'  in  life,  much  tlmt 
is  not  understood  by  the  ordinary  man,  aifd  as  if  the  gdtuo 
of  life  wei-e  not  always  in  favour  of  the  man  who  appears  to 
win  or  thinks  that  he  wins  it^  lie  has  that  scorn  for  the 
thousand  and  one  conventions  of  life  which  pleases  the  student 
of  naturalism  and  realism.  He  goes  as  far  as  possible  in 
proclaiming  the  biological  and  the  physical  facts  of  life  to 
be  the  real  essence  and  the  real  explanation  of  conduct.  The 
metaphysic  of  life  tends  to  become  the  physiology  of  life,  and 
the  measure  of  man  is  found  in  his  brain  and  in  his  bodily 
organs ;  and  the  whole  web  of  idealistic  sentiment  and  associa- 
tion which  the  spirit  of  man  has  woven  around  his  natural 
life  seems  to  be  a  pleasing  illusion,  an  invention  of  the 
world-will  to  secure  the  furtherance  of  its  own  ends  and  aims 
for  man-  A  useful  application,  of  course,  is  often  given  by 
Schopenhauer  to  the  distinction  between  the  illusory  and  the 
real,  the  apparent  and  the  I'eaL  It  seems  natural,  for  in- 
stance, to  desire  to  remodel  or  vitalise  this  imperfect  world 
of  sense  and  everyday  regality,  just  because  so  much  of  it  is 
phenomenal  and  nugatory  and  illusory.  And  accordingly 
the  saint  and  the  artist  and  the  saviour  of  men  all  find 
their  place  in  Schopenhauer's  thought. 

Rend  Schopenhauer  wlicrt;  one  will,  cme  generally  finds  him 
making  some  ust;,  good  or  bad,  of  the  distinction  between 
phenomenon  and  thing  in  itself.  "  He  to  whom  men  and  all 
things  have  not  at  times  appeared  as  mere  phantoms  or  illu- 
sions has  no  capacity  for  philosophy."  He  is  always  trying 
to  give  a  deep  and  broad  and  yet  an  inward  and  true  analysis 
of  reality.  If  the  attempt  to  do  tliis  makes  a  man  a  philo- 
sopher, Schopenhauer  is  one.  He  has  in  him  all  tlie  merits 
and  all  the  defects  of  what  Reid  calls  the  "  ideal  system,"  and 
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these  are  to  be  found  all  over  and  oU  through  hia  wrilings.^ 
It  is  the  incessant  harping  on  thia  distinction  which  makes  liis 
system  seem  to  have  at  ouce  a  real  and  an  illusory'  liold  on 
things — to  contain  at  once  so  much  that  is  true  and  ao  much 
that  is  painfully  untrue — and  which  so  fills  it  with  illusion 
that  the  sympathetic  student  feels  that  nowhere  iu  it  does  be 
come  into  contact  with  reality.  "  The  Vedas  and  Puranaa 
have  no  better  simile  than  a  dream  for  the  w/iole  knowledge  of 
the  actual  'u-tyrld,  which  they  call  the  web  of  Maya,  and  they 
uae  none  more  frequently.  Plato  often  says  that  men  live 
only  in  dream ;  the  philosopher  alone  strives  to  awake  himself. 
Pindar  says  (iL  n.  135):  axia^  ovap  avBp<awo^  (ttwi^jw  «»r- 
ninm  homo) ;  and  Sophocles : — 

'  'Opdi  yap  i}ftai  oi^€v  ^n-as  d\Xo,  v\ijv 

EfSuX*  ^<TCllT4(i  ^ii^LtVy  ^  KOVi^tJV  iTKUW.' 

— Ajax,  125. 

Beside  which  most  worthily  stands  Shakespeare : — 

'  Vkv  are  Buoh  ptuff 
At  (Ireains  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Ib  rounded  with  a  &le«p.' 

— '  TempMt,'  Act  ir,  m.  i. 

Lastly,  Calderon  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  this  view  of 
life,  that  he  sought  to  embody  it  in  a  kind  of  metaphysical 
drama — *  Life  a  Dream.* ' 

"  After  these  numerous  quotations  from  the  poets,  perhaps 
I  also  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself  in  a  metaphor.  Life 
arid  dreams  are  leaves  of  the  same  book.  The  sy^temnLic  read- 
ing of  this  book  is  real  life ;  but  when  the  reading  hours  (that 
is  the  day)  are  over,  we  often  continue  idly  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  and  read  a  page  here  and  there  without  method  or 
connection,  often  one  we  have  read  before,  sometimes  one  that 
is  new  to  us ;  but  always  in  the  same  book.  Such  an  isolated 
page  is  indeed  out  of  ccnnectioQ  with  the  systematic  study  of 

1  CL  cbAp.  ix.  *  Wwke,  L  20 ;  H.  ud  IC,  i.  21. 
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the  book,  but  it  does  not  aoem  so  very  different  when  we 
remember  that  the  whole  continuous  ptriisal  begins  and  ends  jitst 
as  abrupthj,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  aa  merely  a  larger 
single  page." ' 


We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived 
by  the  attractive  character  of  ordinary  idealism.  "Wliether 
"  phenomenological "  idealism,  with  its  opposition  between  the 
phenouienon  and  the  thing  in  itself,  is  true  or  not,  it  leads,  as 
has  been  said,  to  illusionism,  just  aa  subjective  idealism  does. 
If  the  world  is  partly  phenomenon  and  partly  thing  in  itself, 
we  can  never  know  exactly  and  certainly  what  is  phenomenon 
and  what  is  thing  in  itself.  Then,  again,  idealism  is  -iwt  proved, 
as  Schopenhauer  thinks  it  is.  It  was  only  the  presence  in  hia 
mind  of  certain  Kantian  ideas  about  knowledge  which  made 
him  think  the  teaching  of  idealism  to  be  fact  And,  lastly, 
idealism  is  not  what  likbopenhauer  thinks  it  xa,  but  some- 
thing different 

As  to  the  first  point,  in  whatever  form  we  encounter  the 
opposition  between  phcjuytnmon  and  noitmenon  in  Schopen- 
hauer, we  are  always  coa  fronted  with  the  same  sense  of 
ilUisionism,  and  necessarily  so.  It  was  more  from  the  Kantian 
than  from  the  Cartesian  dualism  that  Schopenhauer  made  his 
real  start  in  philosophy.  He  was  governed  more  by  the  dis- 
tinction between  phenomenon  and  thing  in  itself  than  by  the 
distinction  between  the  self  and  the  world,  although  the  latter 
distinction,  as  we  have  seen,. is  undoubtedly  present  in  his 
system.  Most  students  of  Kant  are  perfectly  well  aware  of 
the  theoretical  impossibility  of  finding  any  bridge  between 
phenomenon  and  noumenon,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
noumenon  is  not  a  fact  but  a  fiction,  intelligible  indeed 
as  a  fiction,  and  having  a  genesis  and  a  history  in  Kant's 

1  Welt  all  Wille,  I.  20,  21 ;  H.  and  K.,  I  21,  22  (tho  lulic*  u«  mine).     It  will 
be  obwerved  th&t  Bchopeotuiuer  rarely  accentuktw  bia  GredL 
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own  thought,  or  even  in  human  thought,  hut  still  a  fiction.' 
It  must,  then,  be  conceded  that  Schopenhauer's  whole  phil- 
osophy, in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  find  a  uoumenon  or  a 
tiling  in  itself  for  the  world,  is  an  im<ig\nary  solution  of  an 
imoffinarj/  di^iUy.  Positively,  of  course,  it  is  very  much 
more — the  substitution  of  a  real  and  rational  way  of  relaliug 
the  self  to  the  world,  for  an  ideal  and  hypothetical  way. 
Schopenhauer's  will  reveals  to  us  in  the  main  a  certain  side  of 
things  which  other  philosophers  have  overlooked  in  their  ac- 
count of  the  world.  He  says  that  wt  do  not  knmo  the  "  thin^ 
in  iUdf"  of  Uie  world  by  knowUdge  at  all ;  we  arrive  at  it 
by  another  path, — we  even  "  stumble  "  on  it  by  "  accident,"  or 
by  "stealth,"  as  it  were  (through  the  "hack-door"  of  the 
willing  self  IX  These  two  characteristics  of  will ;  its  reality 
(as  opposed  to  the  ideality  of  such  principles  as  "substance" 
and  "  idea  "  and  "  monad  ")  and  its  easily  grasped  significance — 
the  fact  that  the  plain  man,  who  knows  nothing  alxiut  science 
or  speculative  philosophy,  can  become  actiuainted  with  the 
supreme  reality  of  nil  things  through  the  simple  and  verifiable 
process  called  voHtiou — made  Schopenhauer  feel  justified  in 
claiming  to  be  the  only  philosopher  who  had  brought  home  to 
the  human  mind  a  really  positive  and  verifiable  philosophy. 
By  willing  and  being,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  we  learn 
the  meaning  or  essence  of  the  world  The  practical  value 
of  this  idea  lies  in  its  implicit  advocacy  of  the  need  of  our 
taking  up  a  direct  attitude  towards  the  world  if  we  are  to 
know  it  at  all  or  to  understand  it  Strictly,  we  never  <lo 
htotp  th<  -worUl ;  we  only  realite  it* 

'  See  ft  |)*p«r  by  th«  author  in  '  Sfind '  (xvi.  37S),  whors  an  endcftvour  Ii  mwle 
to  lOggMt  in  ■  tcchnicftl  wa;  wliftt  «x»otlj  th«  thing  va  itMlf  mm;  be. 

'  U  U  sot  Uereljy  implied  that  ire  realise  the  whole  workl  in  our  coqioreal  or 
vpaaa  miik  for  tbin^  becauBe  io  that  caae  in  objector  tm^hX.  be  indiiuMi  to 
Mwrt  the  apponin  ymn^ot — thftt  we  never  do  ud  never  t*xi  realiM  Um  world, 
but  that  we  can  only  know  it.  It  Js  tnie  tluit  knowledge  reproscDtM  ui  exact  u 
cippHed  to  B  eotihwed  lenM  of  renlit;,  and  that  exactitude  (howeT«r  limited  in 
•xtcBt  our  exAct  knowladge  mty  be)  ia  for  numj  reaaotu  prefenble  to  inezacti- 
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Thcu  there  is  a  certain  illusiouism  all  tlirougli  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy,  arising  from  the  very  fact  that  will  is,  as 
he  maintains,  something  that  we  cannot  describe  in  terms  of 
knowledge.  He  glorifies,  as  it  were,  this  unii^ueness  of  liis 
£rst  principle.  From  saying  that  we  cannot  know  it,  he 
tends  to  fall  into  the  danger  of  saying  that  it  is  something 
— not  merely  not  knowahlc,  but  something  as  different  from 
knowledge  as  can  well  be  imagined  ;  something  not  merely 
not  logical,  but  something  a-logical,  irratimial,  blind,  autono- 
mous, irresponsible,  free.  Naturally  there  is  something  illusory 
a1>out  the  attempt  to  evolve  a  rational  world  from  something 
that  is  purely  irrational,  from  a  will  that  is  "  altogetiier  prior 
to  and  '  above '  the  intellect."  Readers  of  Schojjeuhauer  know 
that  the  mind  simply  fails  to  attach  any  real  or  positive  con- 
tent to  his  blind  will,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  central 
force  and  reality  of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  take  him 
seriously  when  he  says  that  the  will  somehow  "  strikes  a  light 
for  itself  in  the  brain  of  man  or  animals,"  or  to  allow  for  a 
moment  that  this  vague  an\'il-3park    is   enough  to  account 


tudc.  AH  exikct  Icnowlcdgo  teode  to  btnuh  ignoble  feara  about  the  unknown  frotu 
the  nUnd  uf  man.  LucreliUN,  eg.,  •pprelwnded  this  idw,  aod  gave  eubtime  expreo- 
BiDn  Ui  iL.  But  then,  the  very  idea  of  kauwledge  w  that  it  u  atai)]1y  th«  focueing 
of  our  atlentiuii  witliiii  a  tiamcwhAt  rmrrowly  <1t:Gnpd  Gvld  of  uh««n>-atUin.  Even 
irben  we  are  attendinp;  in  une  ur  twu  ubjt>ctJ<,  thei-«  u  an  outlying  umrente  of 
which  wc  Lave  only  a  general  or  confused  apprcheanon.  We  must  never  over- 
look Has  Koao  that  wo  hsv^  of  a  gn»t«r  sphere  of  rmhty  than  may  be  before  tu 
nt  DUe  timoL  \t  U  througb  thinking  of  the  larger  world  and  of  the  "  larger  KOse  " 
which  wc  may  have  for  reality  tiiat  we  keep  in  view  Hie  pi.isaibilit>'  nf  uur  liavtng 
new  Mnuatiunit  and  nuw  experiences.  And  again,  even  if  wo  I'uA  wilhiu  the 
sphere  uf  exact  alNtenatiou  or  attcntJon.  we  ahall  find  Uiat  our  knowledge  u  ui>l 
eo  definite  and  itbeoliito  aa  it  may  appear  to  he.  Within  that  spbore^  Xoo,  we 
fcaov  only  the  relations  that  ohject^i  sustain  to  our  experience  and  volition.  The 
puzzles  of  philosophers  {Zeno,  Kuclid  of  Megara,  PyrHio,  Kant,  &c.)  about  the 
amalleHt  malhenuitical  and  physical  unita,  about  atuuu  and  minima  divinbilui  and 
the  like,  allow  t^iia.  The  very  ngnouticiaxii  which  id  tlie  obverse  uf  the  cautidence 
inspired  by  exact  knowledge,  tieara  it^  tetitiuiouy  to  the  fact  that  our  ultimate 
attitude  of  mmd  toward  the  universe  ought  to  be  one  of  opeoneM,  receptivity, 
and  tnut,  and  not  one  of  ckiMid  and  detiuita  conviction  thftt  we  know  tU  we  can 
ever  know, 
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for  the  intellect  and  the  coasciousucss  that  are  in  the  world. 
It  is  absurd  to  try  to  describe  the  world  in  terms  of  a 
jrinciple  which  is  essentially  unknowable. 

And,  thirdly,  there  are  in  Schopenhauer  all  the  fallacies  in- 
ddent  to  the  very  notion  of  the  thing  in  itself.  A  "thing 
in  itself,"  after  all,  can  never  connect  itself  natxirally  and  logi- 
cally with  other  things.  How  can  the  root  of  the  wurld  he 
known  if  the  very  essence  of  this  root  is  to  conceal  itself  ? 
Thus  once  again,  if  idealism  means  that  the  world  is  pbcno- 
lenon  or  appearance,  it  inevitably  ends  in  contradiction ;  for 
if  the  world  is  said  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  the  brain  as 
the  brain  in  turn  is  of  aomethinj;  else,  this  means  that  we 
have  two  or  three  things  to  reckon  with  in  our  thought,  the 
phenomenon,  and  the  hraiu.  and  the  third  thing  in  question, 
the  X,  and  so  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  we  know  only 
phenomena.  The  illusionism  incident  to  this  whole  vein 
of  thought  is  expressed  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "  It  is  Maya,  the  veil  of  deceit,  which  obscures  the  eyes 
of  mortals,  and  lets  them  see  a  world  about  which  they  can 
neither  say  that  it  exists  nor  that  it  does  not  exist;  for  it  is 
like  a  dreain,  like  the  glittering  of  the  sun  on  the  sand  which 
the  traveller  takes  from  afar  to  be  water,  or  like  the  piece  of 
rope  that  he  throws  on  the  ground  and  takes  to  be  a  snake."  ^ 
If  the  world  with  which  we  are  in  contact  is  only  phenomenon, 
everything  becomes  a  dream.  If  the  world  is  only  phenomenon, 
.how  can  we  ever  inquire  of  ourselves  whether  it  may  not  after 
«U  be  something  more  than  this  ?  Generally  speaking,  or- 
dinary dogmatic  idejtlism  afTects  us  pretty  much  as  Berkeley's 
idealism  affected  David  Hume — "  it  produces  no  conviction." 
If  there  is  indeed  a  thing  in  itself,  a  thing  whose  essence  is 
that  it  cannot  be  presented  or  known,  then  we  can  never 
lay  hold  of  it  by  any  method  short  of  cutting  our  own  heads 
off  (losing  or  getting  rid  of  our  intellect  altogether),  seeing 

<  Schop.,  Werkt,  U.  9. 
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that  it  is  the  intellect  which  always  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
really  coming  face  tu  face  with  things.  And  to  this  position 
Schopenhauer  actually  comes  in  all  that  he  says  to  the  effect 
that  wc  ought  deliberately  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  know  the 
thing  in  iteelf.  He  comes  to  it  also,  we  shall  sec,  in  liis  dis- 
paragement of  the  intellect  in  art  and  religion. 

We  cannot  in  onr  perplexity  fall  back  on  agnosticism, 
because  agnosticism  is  not  a  satisfactory  philosophy ;  the 
experience  of  life  shows  ua  tliis.  Agnosticism  may  lead  to 
mere  empty  Pyrrhonism,  which  is  too  thin  and  useless  to 
be  taken  seriously ;  or  it  may  lead  to  mysticism,  which  is  not 
philosophy.  Agnosticism  generally  does  lead,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  profess  it,  to  an  airy  empiricism  in  theory  and 
practice,  which  substitutes  brilliant  or  incisive  utterances  for 
reasoned  beliefs  and  impressions  and  sensations  for  ideas  aud 
thoughts.  The  only  possible  attitude  of  the  mind  to  the 
world,  if  we  are  bent  on  learning  the  meaning  of  things,  is  a 
direct  one,  aud  not  a  general  paralysis  before  such  self-created 
barriers  as  the  imaginary  and  spurious  distinction  between 
phenomenon  and  noumenon.  One  has  only  to  try  to  read 
Schelling's  attempts  to  evolve  a  real  world  from  the  thing  in 
itself  to  refuse  to  attach  any  meaning  to  the  attempts  of 
Schopenlmuer  to  give  a  real  description  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  distinction  between  phenomena  aud  tlie  thing  in  iujelf. 
Hegel  has  taught  us  that  these  words  have  only  a  logical,  or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  an  epistemological  sigoiticauco,  and 
not  an  ontological  one.  Wliatever  Schopenhauer  has  to  teach 
us,  it  is  not  along  tlie  line  of  his  account  of  the  world  in 
terms  of  this  distinction  between  phenomenon  and  noumenon. 
But  of  this  enough.  If  idealism  leads  to  illuaionisni  at  any 
one  puiut,  it  is  suflicient  reason  for  giving  it  up  as  a  com- 
plete philosophy  of  reality.  Hegel,  in  his  dialectic  march, 
simply  evaded  the  distinction  between  phenomenon  aud 
noumenon,  regarding  it  as  a  pitfall.     We  may  do  the  same. 
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A  full  examiiiatton  uf  Schopenhauer's  contention  that  both 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  thought  are  of  subjective  origin 
would  involve  the  whole  of  modcru  philosophy.  Kesults  alone 
can  be  stated  here,  and  these  very  summai-ily.  lu  the  first 
place,  the  forms  of  thought  which,  after  Kant,  were  long  sup- 
posed to  be  demonatrably  subjective,  are  not  really  so.  The 
Tarions  categories,  such  as  "  cause,"  "  substance,"  "  plurality," 
"  number,"  "  time,"  and  "  space,"  are  both  subjective  and  objec- 
tive ;  they  represent  certain  ways  in  which  the  self  regards  the 
world  of  its  experience,  or  ways  in  which  the  worhi  that  we 
know  and  of  which  we  form  a  part  is  actually  constituted. 
Things  are  really  causally  connected  with  one  another,  and 
things  actiially  are  a  plurality ;  and  there  is  such  a  succession 
as  "  time  "  and  such  a  mode  of  arrangement  of  things  as  spatial 
juxtaposition,  and  so  on.  Cause,  substance,  number,  time,  etc, 
are  not  mere  conceptions  which  we  invent  for  theoretical 
reasons  in  interpreting  things.  They  all  represent  something 
that  we  can  and  do  actually  perceive,  sometliing  tlierefore  tliat 
is  real  Things  that  we  know  are  actually  determined  by,  and 
causally  act  upon,  eacb  other,  actually  are  in  space  and  time, 
ete.  If  I  am  asked,  "  Is  space  a  real  thing  ? "  I  reply :  Most 
certainly  it  is  not ;  tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  space :  there  is 
only  apatiai  quality,  and  even  that  is  not  a  thiTig  in  itself,  an 
aspect  of  things  that  we  can  separate  from  all  the  other  aspects 
of  things  like  colour  and  physical  resistance,  etc.  Space  is 
reftl  enough,  as  the  spatial  quality  of  things  ;  the  world  is 
not  in  space  (as  if  apace  were  greater  than  the  vxtrld),  but 
there  is  only  one  world,  and  it  hn.s  spatial  properties,  which 
may  be  mathematically  determined.  It  has  also  causal  as- 
pects, that  is,  physical  energy ;  and  it  has  also  moral  aspects, 
consisting  in  the  relations  that  persons  sustain  to  each  other ; 
and  it  has  also  a^sthetical  aspects,  consisting  in  the  various 
forms  of  natural  and  artistic  beauty,  and  so  on.  The  whole 
difBculty  about  the  nature  of  the  categories  or  the  forms  of 
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thought  Kas  arisen  through  thinking  of  the  objective  world 
and  the  subjective  worUl  as  two  separate  things,  which  have 
got  to  be  connected  with  each  other.  Now,  as  has  been  said, 
what  "  Grod  has  joined  "  let  not  man  "  put  asunder."  The 
subjective  and  the  objective  are  really  connected  with  each 
other,  and  interpenetrate  each  other  in  the  world  that  we 
know  ;  the  world  haa — if  we  will  put  it  so — Iwth  objective 
aspects  and  eubjecLive  aspects.  A  pheuomenon  like  colour, 
for  instance,  is  hoth  objective  and  subjective,  and  this  must 
be  definitely  recognised  once  and  for  all  The  categories  or 
the  forms  of  thought  are  reni  aspects  of  things,  real  in  the 
world  that  we  know.  And  as  we  do  not  know  any  other 
world  than  the  one  in  which  we  exist,  the  world  is  never  for 
philosophical  purposes  to  be  thought  of  apart  from  the  self  or 
the  subject  or  consciousness.  If  a  person  docs  not  undei-stand 
and  accept  this,  the  sooner  he  "  learns  Kant "  the  better. 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  here  that  the  ([ueation  about 
the  source  of  the  categories,  and  about  the  way  in  which 
we  come  to  know  them,  is  quite  different  from  the  question 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  categories,  or  of  the  "  forms  of  know- 
ledge "  as  such.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Schopenhauer  himself,  in 
his  polemic  against  abstract  conceptions,  has  helped  to  bring 
out  the  fact  that  the  categories  are  percepts  as  well  as  con- 
cepts. To  every  perception— to  the  causal  perception,  for 
example,  or  to  the  perception  of  sequence — some  real  thing 
corresponds ;  or,  rather,  every  perception  represents  a  real 
aspect  of  things.  The  "  real  "  contains  both  subjective  and 
objective  factors,  and  the  Critical  Philosophy  has  helped  to 
bring  this  out  If  any  one  asks  what  a  fact  like  "  colour " 
or  "cause"  is  apart  frorn  the  "subject"  or  the  "self  or 
"  consciousness,"  of  course  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to 
answer.  Tlie  fact  of  colour,  or  the  fact  of  cause,  represents 
a  synthesis  of  subjective  and  objective  elements.  The  world 
we  know  is  a  world  in  which  we  may  feel  at  home  because  it 
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is  both  spiritual  aod  material  at  the  same  time.  The  matter 
that  we  know  is  matter  which  is  bound  up  with  the  percep- 
tions and  the  life  of  living  beings.  Both  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  qualities  of  matter  are  qualities  which  are  perceived 
by  psycliical  beings.  And  then  again,  when  we  put  what 
apiwars  to  be  unorganised  matter  under  the  microscope,  we 
frequently  find  it  to  consist  of  decayed  organic  or  cellidated 
matter.  Neither  in  i)sychology  nor  in  histology  is  it  pos- 
sible or  desirable  to  make  an  absolute  separation  between 
the  physical  and  the  psychical  or  between  dead  and  living 
matter.  Unorganised  and  organised  matter,  tlie  objective 
and  the  subjective,  are  all  indissolubly  blended  with  each 
other  through  the  wiiole  range  of  reality.  Anything  that 
we  really  perceive,  or  experience,  or  are  compelled  to  think 
about  the  world,  is  true  of  the  world,  is  matter  of  fact 
— part  of  the  world.  Idealism  did  not  prove,  and  never 
could  prove,  that  the  principles  of  reality,  the  forms  under 
which  we  are  compelled  to,  and  actually  do,  view  reality,  are 
only  in  the  mind.  The  forms  of  reality  are  as  objective  and 
really  existent  as  anything  else.  At  least  there  ia  no  existent 
unformed  matter.  "  Only  in  the  mind,"  too,  is  a  nonsensical 
or  contradictory  expression.  There  is  no  mind  apart  from  our 
experience  of  reality,  and  our  experienft  of  reality  is  in  a  sense 
just  what  we  mean  by  reality ;  it  is  nt  least  the  highest  aspect 
of  reality — the  point  at  which  reality  sums  itself  up  and  gives 
its  highest  expression  of  itself. 

Schopeidiauer's  real  reason  for  identifying  himself  at  the 
outset  with  idealism  was  probably  an  epistemological  one.  It 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  ideas  that  he  had  about  knowledge. 
He  thought  we  could  never  get  at  reality  because  "  between 
OS  and  reality  "  there  "  always  comes  the  brain  "  (or  mind), 
which  ex  ht^pothesi  always  "  idealises"  things,  reveals  only  their 
*'  effects  on  ns  "  and  not  what  they  are  "  in  themselves."  Now 
it  is  all  very  well,  again,  to  grasp  the  truth  that  nothing 
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can  be  called  a  fact  until  it  has  been  constituted  as  a 
"  fact "  for  the  expcrieace  of  some  conscious  subject  or  other. 
"  Reality,"  iadeed,  means  whnt  appeals  to  us  or  to  some  other 
conscious  beings  as  real.  But  this  is  no  reason  for  refusing 
to  admit  tliat  we  know  '*  things."  We  do  know  them.  They 
are  what  they  appear  to  be  to  our  consciousness.  It  is  absurd 
to  talk  about  things  as  they  were  "  before  they  entered  into  " 
our  consciousness,  or  "  apart  from  "  our  consciousness,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  do  tilings  "  out  of  relation  to  con- 
sciousness," or  more  simply  still,  because  this  very  expression 
means  absolutely  nothing.  Idealism  ought  not  to  express 
itself  by  saying  that  things  are  only  "  in  the  niind,"  but 
rather  by  saying  that  the  world  is  throughout  a  reality  for 
consciousucss  —  is  in  fact,  whatever  else  it  is,  a  spiritual 
world,  a  world  in  which  psychical  beings  really  exist  as 
fundamental  or  ultimate  constituent  elements.  To  be  sure, 
all  ia  not  made  phiin  by  tliis  mere  statement.^  It  is  not,  for 
instance,  meant  that  we  are  conscious  of  the  whole  of  reality, 
hut  only  that  what  we  do  experience  is  reality  ;  and  that  the 
real  we  do  not  yet  know,  will  not  and  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  the  reality  that  we  do  know.  Schopenhauer  was  wrong 
in  thinking  that  Kant's  metaphysic  necessarily  led  men  back 
to  that  pseudo-philosophy  that  is  called  subjective  or  ordinary 
idealism.  To  say  that  "we  cannot  know  things  because  between 
us  and  things  there  always  comes  the  mind,"  represents  a  con- 
fusion between  metaphysic  and  crude  or  dogmatic  idealism. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  point  out  the  subjective  factor  in  things, 
but  this  does  not  mean  tliat  the  whole  of  reality  may  be  called 
subjective. 


It  is  the  dynamic  character  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 

which  helps  us  out  of  the  ditficulty  of  ordinary  as  well  tis  of 

subjective  idealism.     Instead  of  saying  that  our  consciousness 

'  Cf.  if\fiv,  dutpt.  T.  had  vl 
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reveals  to  ua  only  certain  representations  or  perceptions  or  im- 
pressions of  things,  we  ought  to  say  that  consciousness  makes 
us  aware  of  the  relation  which  things  sustain  to  our  action. 
It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  all  the  perceptions  of 
reality  which  animals  and  human  beings  have  are  simply  the 
experiences  which  determine  their  action  towards  their  en- 
vironment* Each  being  knows  enough  of  reality  to  determine 
its  own  action  in  regard  to  reality,  its  own  function  in  the 
system  of  things.  And  it  will  be  found  that  the  conceptiuna 
which  man  has  about  things  may,  as  Schopenhauer  suggested, 
be  reduced  to  perceptions,"  and  consequently  to  the  knowledge 
of  things  that  is  necessary  and  sufficient  to  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  life.  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  causes  us  to 
relate  the  "representations"  and  the  "impressions"  and  the 
"  perceptions  "  of  the  idealists  to  the  action  of  our  will  He 
shows  how  all  our  knowledge  simply  helps  us  to  determine 
our  action,  and  so  he  gives  knowledge  its  real  place  in  the 
^stem  of  things.  It  may  doubtless  be  urged  that  it  is  just 
as  much  a  piece  of  ideahsm  to  say  that  all  reality  is  related 
to  our  will,  as  to  say  that  nil  reality  is  related  to  our  intellect. 
Indeed  it  not  only  may  be  so ;  it  is  so.  But  then  we  have 
already  suggested  that  the  relations  that  things  sustain  to  us 
constitute.  Uie  rmlity  of  the  world.  We  must  not  fight  shy  of 
admitting  reality  Lo  be  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  actually 
iel  It  would  not  be  hard  to  show  that  even  Berkeley  identi- 
fied reality  with  our  practical  experience.  But  Schopenliauer 
was  the  first  to  base  a  whole  system  of  philosophy  on  this  idea. 
The  reality  that  we  know  in  sense  perception  is  only  so 
much  of  reality  as  affects  our  practical  activity ;  as  psychology 
teaches  us,  it  represents  that  wliich  furthers  or  opposes  our 
activity.  Every  being  knows  about  the  world  just  what  is  in 
d^'oamic  relation  to  his  will  and  actiWty.  A  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  world  could  be  obtained  by  summating  or  adding 
1  Cf.  eUp.  IT.  '  Ci  chsp.  lu. 
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together  all  the  practical  experiences  of  the  various  different 
living  beings  that  inhabit  the  earth.  Voltaire's  fable  of  Micro- 
megas  suggests  this.  Before  Schopenhauer  it  was  the  fashion 
to  think  that  all  reality  was  related  simply  to  our  ideas 
about  things,  but  he  has  caused  ns  to  see  in  all  the  breadth 
of  its  significance  the  fact  that  reality  is  that  which  is  related 
to  the  will,  to  the  evolution  of  man's  life.  He  has  given  us, 
in  spite  of  his  pessimism,  a  hopeful  view  of  reality ;  because 
he  must  bo  held  to  have  taught  that  the  evolution  of  man's 
life  (since  it  is  the  evolution  of  the  highest  thing  that  wc  know 
in  the  world)  is  not  merely  the  highest  niauiCeatatiou  of  an 
unknown  reality,  but  the  actual  reality  of  things  itself.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  simply  unfolds  to  us  in  a  more  exact  way  tliau 
ordinary  perception  does  the  relation  that  things  sustain  to  the 
movements  of  our  bodies.  All  scientific  knowledge  serves  to 
increase  man's  power  over  nature,  in  so  far  as  it  tells  him 
morti  and  more  clearly  what  the  conditions  of  human  ellbrt 
are.  Tlio  knowledge  that  our  brain  gives  oE  reality,  so  far 
from  standing  in  the  way  of  our  effectively  knowing  things,  dis- 
closes to  us  the  actual  reality  of  things,  for  in  the  last  resort  it 
sim])ly  tells  us  the  relations  that  things  sustain  to  our  activ- 
ity. Schopenhauer's  acceptance,  then,  of  the  idealistic  Iiypo- 
thesis  must  somehow  be  translated  into  the  more  real  kind  of 
idealism,  which  he  himself  has  given  us,  the  dynamic  idealism, 
which  is  true  of  things,  the  idealism  which  teaches  that  the 
dynamic  relations  of  things  constitute  their  reality.  In  inter- 
preting the  dynamic  relations  that  things  sustain  to  each  other, 
we  must  select  a  point  of  reference  to  which  all  the  movement 
ia  the  world  may  be  referred.  The  point  of  reference  which 
we  may  beat  select,  and  indeed  the  only  one  whicli  we  can 
select,  is  the  movements  of  our  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
practical  purposes  of  our  lives. 


III.  In  so  far  as  we  seem  in  all  this  to  be  merely  attaining 
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to  a  more  real  kind  of  idealism  about  ordinary  reality,  there 
must,  after  all,  be  considerable  reason  for  thinking  that  the 
tnie  idealism  has  a  pretty  serious  hold  upon  reality.  The 
trne  idealism  may  be  what  Scliopenhaucr  called  the  transcen- 
dental, and  not  the  ordinary  crude  subjective  idealism.  And 
indeed,  as  be  says,  there  is  much  misunderstanding  about 
idealism.  "  In  spite  of  all  that  one  may  say,  nothing  is  so 
persistently  and  ever  anew  misunderstood  as  idealism,  because 
it  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  one  denies  the  empirical  reality 
of  the  external  world.  Vpon  this  rests  the  perpetual  return 
to  the  appeal  to  common-sense,  \rhich  appears  in  many  forms 
and  guises ;  for  example,  as  an  '  irresistible  conviction '  in 
the  Scottish  school,  or  as  Jaoobi's  faiik  in  the  reality  of 
the  external  world."*  "VVe  may  interpret  these  words  of 
Schopenhauer  to  imply  that  he  did  not  accept  idealism  in 
the  crude  and  absurd  sense,  without,  however,  giving  up  our 
contention  that  mnny  of  the  difliculties  of  his  philosophy  arose 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  tenns  in  which  lie  allowed  himself 
to  apeak  and  think  of  idealism  were  often  inaccurate  and 
unreal.  He  onght  to  have  given  up  the  use  of  all  such 
expressions  aa  "  the  self  with  a  single  state,"  or  the  "  forms 
of  knowledge  lying  in  the  mind,"  etc.  If  idealism  only 
means  that  realitj-  is  vitally  related  to  human  purposes  and 
human  life,  all  serious  people  are  idealists.  "  In  vain  can 
rock,  tree,  brook,  the  blue  heaven,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  be 
said  to  exist  with  absolutely  no  eye  to  perceive  it  all."  As 
Du  Bois-Reymond'  reminds  us,  the  Mosaic  "There  was 
light "  is  simply  false,  if  we  do  not  think  of  light  as  partly 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in 
some  sensitive  eye-spot — even  of  an  "infusorium  distinguish- 
ing for  the  first  time  clearness  from  darkness."  All  tliat  can 
,  aeriously  objected  against  the  idealist's  hypothesis  is  that : 

»  World  w  Wm.  &c. ;  H.  and  K.,  ii.  U9. 

*  Dia  GreDX«D  dn  Nacurerkeuiieoft,  ■.  17.     Leipeig,  1844. 
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"The  external  world  by  no  means  presents  itself,  as  Jt 
deeiarea,  upon  credit,  and  is  accepted  by  us  on  trust  or  faith. 
It  presents  itself  tis  tluU  which  it  is,  and  it  performs  directly 
ichiit  it  proiniscs."  ^ 

The  sentence  last  quoted  is  extremely  important,  and  con- 
tains a  profound  insight  into  reality.  Even  Hegel  might 
have  written  it  It  reminds  one  indeed  of  the  saying  of 
Hegel  that  he  who  would  know  the  mind  must  learn  not  to 
"  fight  sliy  of  its  special  phenomena."  It  suggests  that  the 
true  attitude  we  ought  to  take  to  reality  is  a  direct  one,  an 
attitude  of  credence  and  not  of  distrust,  Schopenhauer  himself 
did  not  always  remember  this,  although  his  philosophy  of  will 
by  its  very  existence  bears  testimony  to  it  AH  is  real  that 
we  experience  to  be  real :  "  colour,"  "  pleasure,"  "  beauty," — 
rU  these  things  represent  some  kind  of  reality,  and  we  must 
take  reality  to  be  what  it  professes  to  be ;  colour  and  beauty  are 
no  leas  real  because  they  are  not  like  granite  or  gravitation, 
nor  is  au  "  idea  "  any  the  less  a  fact  or  reality  because  it  is 
only  a  "  mental "  reality.  There  may  bo,  in  short,  various 
"  grades  of  reality "  as  Schopenhauer  phrases  it,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  these  we  shall  immediately  proceed.  The 
distinction  between  the  phenomenon  and  the  thing  in  itself 
has  only  a  relative  and  not  an  ultimate  significance.  Tlie 
world  cannot  be  split  up  into  sections  whicli  are  not  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  the  whole.  The  sti-ange  thing 
in  Schopenhauer  is  that  he  knew  this,  as  the  quotation  given 
above  shows,  and  yet  that  he  allowed  himself  to  talk  of  a 
merely  relative  distinction  in  things  as  if  it  were  a  physical 
and  real  distinction.  He  talks  of  our  "  mind  "  or  our  "  skull " 
or  our  "  skin  "  being  a  "  wall  "  between  us  and  things.  Out 
of  this  crude  sort  of  idealism  nothing  can  ever  come  but 
itlnsionism.  Our  "  mind  "  and  our  "  skull  "  and  our  "  skin  " 
and  "  things  "  are  all  ^w:ri«  of  reality.     No  one  of  them   is 

1  Die  Welt,  &c,  Kt^^uiz.,  Werke,  iii.  S  ;  U.  and  IL,  ii  t6S. 
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more  real  than  the  other.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  our  mind 
or  our  will  actually  sustains  a  more  important  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  world — than  stones  and  plauts  and  animals — 
then,  of  course,  our  will  may  be  claimed  to  represent  the 
highest  aspect  of  reality,  but  not  until  this  has  been  proved. 

Schopenhauer's  idea  of  will,  as  has  been  said  once  or  twice, 
doubtless  caiue  to  hira  partly  l»y  way  of  a  hasty  induction. 
Everj'thiug  seemed  lo  be  in  motion  or  in  activity,  and  even 
the  self  seemed  to  consist  of  impulse  and  purpose.  But  a 
system  can  liardly  be  based  upon  mere  observation  unless  that 
observation  also  contains  some  ineasnre  of  scientiBc  truth  about 
things.  If  our  "  experience  "  of  reality  can  really  l»e  reduced 
to  mean  simply  the  extent  to  wlilch  reality  "  affects  our  will " 
(our  development),  then  will  or  purpose  may  indeed  be  said  to 
be  the  supreme  and  the  characteristic  fact  of  t!ie  world.  No 
one  thing,  of  course,  can  exactly  be  said  to  be  real  on  it« 
own  account.  All  things  sustain  dynamic  relations  to  all 
other  things.  If  this  is  what  transcendental  idealism  means, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  serious  objection  to  pro- 
fessing a  general  adherence  to  its  principles.  All  things 
have  a  borrowed  or  an  ideal  kind  of  reality,  in  so  far  as 
their  reality  is  not  to  be  found  altogether  in  themselves  but 
in  the  relations  that  they  sustain  to  other  things  and  to 
conscious  persons.  This,  we  know,  has  become  poetical  as 
well  as  philosophical   commonplace — 

**  Flower  in  the  cranniiKi  trail, "  etc. 

It  is  an  outcome  of  Schopcnhaner's  positive  teaching.  But 
Schopenhauer  teaches  more  than  this  in  suggesting  to  us  the 
reality  to  which  all  other  reality  may  be  considered  relative, 
the  will  or  the  purimse  of  man.  We  shall  see  his  meaning 
better  to  some  extent  in  the  cliapter  on  the  Bondage  of 
Man. 

Schopenhauer's  idealism,  then  (the  relativity  of  all  tilings  to 
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the  will),  comes  to  be  the  obverse  of  the  idealism  common  to 
most  followers  of  Kant,  that  all  things  are  relative  to  our  in- 
tellect Even  if  no  more  than  a  complement  U>  intellectual 
idealism  it  is  BtiU  something  of  a  discover^'.  But  more 
than  this,  it  has  a  reality  which  the  other  idealism  had 
not  The  human  mind  naturally  grew  tired  and  always  does 
grow  tired  of  a  philosopliy  which  says  that  the  real  ^  consists 
simply  of  intellectual  relations,  uuitied  and  correlated  indeed 
by  a  mind,  but  still  simply  intellectual  relations.  It  was 
always  felt  that  "  Gods  and  men  are  in  very  truth  more  than 
logical  categories,"  yet  this  iutuitive  j>erceptiou — it  is  a  pro- 
found mistake  for  philosophy  to  neglect  such  perceptions,  and 
Schope:ihauer  never  neglects  them — was  rated  simply  as  a 
common-sense  remark  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  philoso- 
phical truth.  And  so  men  went  on  holding  one  thing  by  way 
of  intellectual  conviction  (tliat  the  real  is  largely  ideal  or 
mental)  and  another  by  way  of  practical  persuasion  (that  the 
real  furnished  a  positive  limit  to  human  activity).  Now  reality 
on  Schopenhauer's  principles — his  subjective  and  ordinary 
idealism  being  both  net  aside  as  full  of  confusion  and  illusion 
— means,  in  the  first  iuslance,/i»ic^iVrt.  Things  are  real  which 
organically  affect  each  other,  and  which  discharge  some  func- 
tion or  other  in  the  universe.  Things  are  real  in  so  far  as 
they  operate  upon  each  other.  The  human  personality  con- 
seqoently  is  real  in  so  far  as  it  operates  upon  the  rest  of 
reality,  and  leaves  its  "  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  If 
human  beings,  as  it  were,  can  carve  their  purposes  into  the 
centre  of  things  they  attain  to  reality.  The  intellect,  ac- 
cording to  Schopenhauer,  shows  us  the  relations  that  things 
sustain  to  our  will     The  intellect  in  the  Kantian  philosophers 

'  Cf.  "We  tre  thu»  apparently  left  face  to  face  with  a  mind  (Ihiakiiip  subject) 
vbicb  is  the  source  of  relations  [caU.-{;t>ries),  maii  a  world  v.-(iicb  is  ci>Dstitute<l  by 
relations  ;  with  a  mind  which  in  mnncinus  of  JtMlf,  aiul  a  wurUl  of  which  that 
mitiil  Riay  without  rucUtiihur  lie  dencrilied  as  U>e  creattir." — "A  CritioUm  of  Cur* 
rent  IdenlistJB  Theories,"  by  Arthur  James  Balfour.     'Hind,'  Oct.  1S93. 
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was  only  a  plexus  of  forms — a  kaleidoscopical  entity ;  the  in- 
tellect in  Schopenhauer  is  a  servant  of  the  organism  guiding 
the  will  iu  the  pursuit  of  its  euda  The  intellect  is  real  as  the 
servant  of  the  will,  and  real  only  as  such.  Like  other  thinfis, 
it  becomes  transcendentally  "  ideal "  if  it  is  regarded  as  being 
anything  ultimate  on  its  own  account.  It  can  always  be 
shown  that  it  only  has  an  existence  in  relation  to  the  will 
and  the  feelings  and  the  body.  It  was  not  very  strange  that 
philosophers  who  had  allowed  themselves  to  overlook  this 
got  into  so  much  difliculty.  They  devoted  too  much  attention 
to  the  intellectual  side  of  things.  A  reading  of  the  world 
whicli  has  no  bearing  on  human  action  should  be  discarded 
as  unreal  and  partial. 

But  to  return  to  the  humau  organism,  which  is  apparently 
the  most  real  thing  amid  the  world  of  things,  the  thiug  to 
which  all  other  things  seem  relative.  The  purposes  that  can 
be  read  in  the  will  of  man  are  the  lughest  purposes  that  seem 
to  exist  in  things.  So  we  may  say  that  all  other  things  are 
**  ideal "  in  respect  of  the  human  personality — that  is,  that 
their  reality  falls  short  of  it  and  only  exists  in  relation  to  it. 
Of  course  Schopenhauer  himself  is  a  pantheist  who  regards  all 
organisms  and  personalities  as  only  functions  of  the  one  cosmic 
will  Individuality  is  to  him  an  illusion.  It  is  illusory  as 
something  that  is  vouched  for,  ho  thinks,  only  by  the  intellect 
The  intellect  is  that  which  breaks  up  things  into  individu- 
alities and  sepai-ate  existences.  To  this  we  have  already 
objected.  If  human  beings  ftpjjear  to  he  individual  I>eing8, 
there  is  every  reason  for  holding  that  tliey  are  so.  Bat  the 
best  guarantee  for  the  attainment  of  real  individuality  by  the 
human  person  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  will  of  the 
individual  seems  ever  to  be  trying  to  attain  to  a  greater  or 
higher  kind  of  reality  than  it  at  any  one  moment  or  at  any 
nne  stage  of  its  experience  possesses.  If  the  will  is  the  reality 
of  things,  then  it  is  to  be  expected  that  tlic  human  personality 
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must  attain  to  the  kind  of  reality  which  it  seems  to  be  seek- 
ing. And  so,  as  far  as  the  reality  of  the  individual  goes, 
Schopenhauer's  teaching  ia  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Hegel. 
In  his  intellectual  philosophy  he  virtually  denies  the  reality 
ot  human  individuality,  just  as  Hegel  is  bound  to  do.  But 
elsewhere  he  has  made  us  ask  this  more  serious  question  about 
the  reality  of  man :  may  not  the  reality  at  which  man's  will 
seems  to  be  aiming  be  taken  to  be  the  true  reality  of  the 
human  person  ?  ^  Is  the  existence  of  the  individual  something 
fully  complete  once  for  all,  oi  is  it  a  process  of  gradual  realisa- 
tion ?  Is  it  something  that  he  now  has  or  that  he  is  trying  to 
attain  to  ?  Kant  thought  that  the  moral  individual  was  an 
end  in  himself,  and  that  the  universe  was  a  moral  kingdom 
in  which  every  one  person  regarded  every  other  person  as  a 
person  and  not  as  a  mere  thing.  It  is  easy  for  intellectual 
philosophy  to  regard  all  the  different  cousciouaneases  in  the 
world  as  phases  of  one  couaciousncss,  and  so  as  at  once  real 
and  transient.  But  ethics  teaches  us  tliat  the  individual  ia  not 
30  madi  real  as  Uoitincd  to  he  rmlr  Wo  sliall  see  the  value  of 
Schopenhauer's  contention  that  morality  has  to  do  with  the 
vMl.  Man  has  not  yet  attained  in  the  exercise  of  his  will  to 
the  kind  of  reality  of  which  he  seems  to  be  capable.  Reality, 
in  short,  for  man  seems  to  lie  ever  before  and  onwards  in  new 
actions  and  in  new  volitions.  Man  never  is,  but  is  always 
trying  to  be.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  idealism  which 
seems  ine^'itable  even  about  the  human  personality.  Men 
who  do  not  in  their  lives  attain  to  the  deeper  purposes  of 
manhood  con  hardly  be  said  to  be  real.  "  He  to  whom  all  men 
and  all  things  have  not  at  times  appeared  as  mere  phantoms  or 
illusions  has  no  capacity  for  philosophy,"  says  Schopenhauer. 
And  of  course  no  individual,  for  that  part  of  it,  exists  alto- 


*  The  chkpMra  upon  art  ftod  ethics  and  religion  will  treat  of  tbis  questioo  in 
more  detail. 

*  C(.  chep.  vii. 
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gether  for  himself.     His  reality  consists  to  some  extent  in  the 
relations  which  he  sustains  to  other  people. 

It  is  thus  indeed  perfectly  natural  to  take  an  idealistic 
view  of  the  personality  of  man.  But  if  the  reality  of  man  ia 
placed  beyond  his  merely  actual  or  present  exiatencc,  wherein 
can  it  be  said  to  consist  ?  Shall  we  say  in  his  purpose  and 
in  his  will  ?  If  so,  we  shall  come  verj*  close  to  the  only  ulti- 
mate meaning  that  can  he  rend  out  of  Schopenhauer.  We 
must,  aa  it  were,  find  some  reality  on  which  the  reality  of 
all  other  things  can  be  shown  to  depend.  And  so  Schopen- 
hauer is  in  a  sense  right  in  saying  tliat  the  philosopher  must 
always  seek  for  a  thing  in  if^elf.  Only  by  a  tiling  in  itself 
we  must  not  mean  a  tiling  which  really  exists  by  itself  apart 
from  all  other  things,  but  a  thing  on  which  the  reality  of 
e%*erj'thing  else  seeras  in  some  way  to  hang.  "  All  philosophy, 
to  be  honest,"  says  Schopenhauer.  "  must  be  idealistic."  This 
can  refer  only  to  the  dependent  reality  of  the  greater  number 
of  things.  "We  must  not,  however,  decide  too  hastily  what,  on 
Schopenhauer's  principles,  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  the  nlti- 
uaately  real  thing  in  the  human  person.  We  must  first 
study  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  art  and  his  philosophy  of 
religion,  We  shall  see  how  iu  his  philosophy  of  art  he  tends 
to  regard  the  "  universals  "  or  the  "  Ideas  "  as  the  most  real 
things  in  the  world.  But  wo  shall  also  there  suggest  that 
these  "  Idea5  "  cannot  for  one  moment  be  thought  of  apart 
fn>m  the  reality  of  human  purpose  and  human  life  The 
letter  of  Schojjenhauer's  system,  no  doubt,  stands  for  the  fact 
that  all  things,  "  Ideas  "  and  human  purposes  alike,  are  unreal 
in  face  of  the  aelf-existent  and  eternal  Will,  which  is  the  support 
nnd  the  reality  of  the  world  But  if  we  can  somehow  show 
that  the  cosmic  will  expresses  itself  most  fully  in  the  person- 
ality of  man  and  in  the  purposes  of  man,  wo  shall  be  waiTanted 
in  selecting  the  purposes  of  man  and  the  volition  of  man  as 
the  reality  under  which  oil  other  realities  may  be  graded. 
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Schopenhauer  has  pointed  out  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
various  grades  of  reality,  or  at  least  he  has  su^ested  the 
idea  that  we  should  grade  reality  in  accordance  with  the 
modes  of  the  working  of  the  world-wilL  The  will  has  mani- 
fested itself  in  many  different  forms  and  in  mauy  difTerent 
grades  of  potency.  This  grading  of  reality  is  a  most  valuable 
part  of  the  transcendental  idealism  which  we  are  trying  to 
put  forward  as  on  the  whole  tlie  best  way  of  looking  at  reality. 
All  reality  must  be  shown  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
organic  effort  which  constitutes  the  life  of  the  universe. 
This  conception  will  be  explained  at  greater  length  iu  the 
chapters  that  follow. 

The  will,  in  the  language  of  Schopenhauer,  has  expressed 
itself  in  various  grades,  from  the  "  simple  forces  of  nature " 
exemplified  in  gravitation  and  cohesion  and  the  various  atomic 
forces,  up  Uirough  the  "  various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life "  to  motived  action  in  the  case  of  man.^  Schopenhauer 
uses  tlie  expression  "  Platonic  Ideas"  to  represent  the  "difier- 
ent  grades  of  the  objectifi cation  of  the  will."  The  "  different 
species,"  the  enduring  forms  of  organised  nature,  esliibit  them- 
selves—  he  holds  —  in  a  graduated  succession  or  series,  in 
which  the  higher  species  or  forms  are  always  a  more  perfect 
and  distinct  assertion  of  tlie  will  to  live  tlian  the  lower.  Every 
individual  being  needs  will-power,  so  that  the  form  of  life 
which  it  represents  shall  be  victorious  over  lower  forms  of 
life.  The  oi^anic  and  vital  forces  that  are  at  work  for  some 
time  in  the  human  body  must  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  physical  and  chemical  forces.  Each  individual  organism, 
according  to  Schopenhauer,  represents  a  "  grade  of  the  objec- 
tification  of  the  will,"  tlie  "Idea,"  of  its  "species";  but  the 


*  It  it  useful,  with  4  view  to  ko  uiideratantliiig  of  SchopenbAUer,  to  Uy  to  think 
of  our  conduct  aa  in  a  aenae  ac  ^xpenditiirA  of  coamio  force,  aud  a  eoosummaUoo. 
u  it  were,  of  tl]«  TAriaue  furceis  that  are  at  work  In  th«  worM. 
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"  Species,"  Uie  "  Idea,"  the  "  grade  of  the  will "  ia  mightier 
than  any  one  assertion  of  it  that  is  apparent  in  time  and 
space.  Tlie  will  has  expressed  itself  in  the  various  grades 
of  existence  und  life  that  wc  see.  All  these  grades  of  life  are 
relatively  permanent,  and  the  grade  of  life  that  is  exemplified 
in  the  will  of  man  is  the  highest  assertion  of  the  world-will 
that  we  know  of.  TTie  intellect  that  exists  in  the  brain  of 
man  lights  up  all  the  rest  of  exist«uce,  and  makes  us  aware 
of  the  different  forms  in  which  the  will  has  asserted  its  life. 
Schopenhauer  would  say  that  the  intellect  brings  only  con- 
fusion into  the  world  by  making  man  think  that  he  is 
diCTerent  from  other  beings  and  things  in  the  world.  We 
should  prefer  to  say  that  the  intellect  shows  ns  the  various 
things  in  the  world  which  have  fallen  short  of  the  higher 
reality  tijat  ia  shadowed  forth  in  our  own  tentative  but  ever 
more  perfect  and  successful  eflorts  after  life.  There  seems, 
then,  every  reason  in  Schopenhauer's  thought  not  only  for 
grading  the  world  into  diflereut  kinds  of  reality,  but  for 
regarding  the  reality  that  expresses  itself  in  the  will  of  man 
as  the  highest  kind  of  reality.  The  foundations  are  thus  laid 
for  a  complete  scheme  of  tTmu^tndciUal  philosophy  or  tran- 
scemlcntal  idealism.  He  uses  the  highest  grade  or  manifesta- 
tion of  the  will  to  interpret  and  explain  all  the  other  grades 
of  the  will  or  of  existence.  In  view  of  the  perfect  human 
being  all  other  existence  seems  phenomenal  and  ideal  All 
other  things  exist,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  man  as  the 
consummation  of  all  reality.  We  may  then  deny  the  absolute 
reality  of  beings  and  things  which  fall  short  of  the  reality  of 
the  human  personality.  In  tliis  sense  of  idealism  perhaps 
many  more  people  are  idealists  than  those  who  call  them- 
selves by  that  name. 

We  already  see  that  the  supreme  difficulty  in  Schopenhauer 
is  to  connect  his  disparagement  of  the  intellect  (as  somehow 
falsifying  things)  with  his  view  of  the  intellect  as  a  tool  iu 
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the  eenice  of  the  will  It  is  not  in  the  intellect,  according 
to  Schopenhauer,  but  in  the  will  that  the  meaning  of  reality 
18  to  be  read.  Now  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  intellect  re- 
veals only  "  ideas  "  which  are  the  "  effects "  of  the  action  of 
things  upon  it;  it  reveals  things  and  other  hcinffs  in  their  re- 
lation to  my  will.  Thus  in  harmony  with  Schopenhauer's 
own  fundamental  principle,  the  distinction  between  subject  and 
object  is  not  to  be  viewed  outologically  but  tdeolo^jiadhj.  This 
means  that  the  reality  of  so-called  things  is  measured  by  the 
degree  to  which  they  subserve  that  ultimate  purpose  in  the 
nniverae  which  man  alone  is  able  to  understand  and  adequately 
realise.  They  are,  if  we  care  to  put  it  so,  "  phenomenal "  or 
*'  ideal "  in  relation  to  the  will  of  man,  inasmuch  as  man 
seems  to  possess  a  higher  kind  of  reality  than  the  reality 
that  they  exhibit.  It  is  absurd  to  ask  what  the  subject 
ia  in  itsdf  and  what  the  ol^ect  is  in  itstlf.  In  fact  tlie 
attempt  to  study  the  world  in  terms  of  the  distinctiou  be* 
tween  subject  and  object  is  a  miscalculated  attempt.  For  the 
intellect  reveals  to  us  only  the  extent  to  which  things  alTecb 
our  will ;  and  the  object  is  best  understood,  not  as  a  pheno- 
menon of  the  intellect  but  ns  something  which  sustains  a 
relation  to  the  human  will.  If  we  wish  to  introduce  a  real 
"content"  into  the  merely  logical  distinction  between  the 
stihject  and  the  ohj'eci,  we  must  view  things  dynamically  and 
ask  about  the  relation  that  they  sustain  to  our  will,  whether 
that  ia  absolute  or  relative.  The  world-will  sustains  an  ab- 
solute relation  to  my  will — its  volition  determines  my  reality 
as  a  person ;  all  mere  "  things  "  sustain  only  ft  relative  relation 
to  my  will — they  can  be  used  by  me  as  instruments  or  tools. 

The  outcome  of  transcendental  idealism  wonld  thus  seem  to 
be  that  human  persous  and  the  supreme  will  of  the  universe 
are  the  only  ultimate  e.xiKtenoes.  "With  the  nuestion  of  what 
the  world  is  apart  ft'otn  httman  purpoacs  we  cannot  possibly 
have  anything  to  do.     The  sense  of  things  that  we  have  in 
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our  volition  is  for  us  the  best  instrument  by  which  we  can 
interpret  reality.  The  ^nilgar  have  always  felt  this,  aiid  so 
far  have  all  along  been  superior  to  the  pliilosophers,  who 
nrely  get  beyond  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  intellect, 
because  they  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  intellect 
is  nothing  on  its  own  account  but  only  a  tool  or  servant 
of  the  wilL  The  "  transcendental  reality  "  of  the  world  is 
to  be  found  in  will,  and  the  highest  form  of  reality  may  be 
said  to  be  the  conscious  or  rational  will  of  man.  This  is 
substantially  the  teaching  of  Schopenhauer  himself;  and  it 
all,  in  a  sense,  comes  out  of  his  attitude  to  the  "  ideal  system." 
He  simply  diverged  from  ordinary  idealism  to  find  the  reality 
of  things  in  will.  Tt  is  impossible  to  construct  a  real 
idealism  so  long  as  we  keep  merely  to  the  plane  of  the  in- 
tellect. If  wc  stay  there  we  shall  get  into  nothing  but  illu- 
sionism,  for  the  iutcUcct  is  really  nothing  on  its  own  account ; 
it  only  "  lights  up  "  for  us  the  relations  that  things  sustain 
to  our  wilL  In  the  relations  that  things  sustain  to  our  will, 
in  the  various  "grades  of  reality,"  and  in  the  fact  that  the 
will  of  man  seems  to  represent  the  highest  "  grade  of  reality," 
we  have  a  complete  scheme  of  transcendental  idealism  or 
transcendental  realism,  just  as  we  please  to  call  it. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

'icnOPENH  ACER'S   TITEOHV    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 

**In  my  chief  vork  I  have  shown  that  the  thing  in  itself— i.e.,  whatever, 
oil  the  whole,  exists  imlaperulently  of  our  reprejentalioii — caunot  be  got  at 
by  way  of  rtrpresentatiou,  but  tliat,  to  reach  it,  vre  muj't  follow  quite  a  dif- 
ferent path,  leading  through  the  inside  of  things,  n'hich  lets  us  into  the 
citadel,  us  it  were,  by  treacliery."^'  Tlic  Fourfold  Root,'  etc, 

"A  Riiaaou,  on  the  other  Land,  which  Mupplitij  material  knowledge  priiii- 
arily  out  of  its  own  nsonrcef,  and  conveys  positive  infonnation  transcend- 
ing the  sphere  of  poftsilile  experience  ;  a  Rea&im  which,  in  onier  to  do  this, 
mtist  necessarily  cont-ain  iunats  idtm,  h  a  pnre  fiction,  invented  by  .  .  . 
HJid  a  product  of  the  terror  with  which  Kant's  'Criticism  of  Pure  Reason* 
haa  inspired." — Ibid. 


Is  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  how  the  study  of 
Schopenhauer's  attitude  to  the  philosophy  of  idealism  centred 
or  culminated  in  the  examination  of  his  opinious  on  the 
nature  and  reality  of  knowledge.  In  the  present  chapter  we 
slmll  seek  to  pursue  this  examination  in  more  detail.  But 
Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge  is  also  interesting  for  a 
more  general  reason.  To  many  who  have  learned  Kant's 
lesson,  the  shortest  way  of  estimating  tlie  value  of  any  phil- 
osophical system  is  to  discover  and  criticise  the  views  it  is 
inclined  to  take  of  the  nature  and  the  reality  of  knowledge.^ 
.Schopenhauer's  system  lends  itself  very  easily  to  this  kind  of 
examination,  as  Schopenliauer  professed,  with  some  reason, 
to  teach  the  problem  of  philosophy  through  an  initial  accept- 
ance of  Kant's  main  theoretical  principles.    So  far  as  the  pure 
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theory  of  knowledge  goea  he  stands  midway  between  Kant 
and  those  of  Kant's  followers  who  proceeded^  agaiast  the 
warnhigs  of  Kant  himself,  to  convert  the  Critical  Philosophy 
into  a  new  and  positive  system  of  truth,  called  Transtjcndcutal 
rhilosophy.  We  have  hinted  that  Schopenhauer  learned  from 
Kant,  better  than  moat  of  Kant's  successors,  the  real  difficulty 
— if  not  the  practical  impossibility — of  attempting  to  foist  on 
human  thought,  by  way  of  a  pliilosophy  of  reality,  anything  at 
all  akin  to  the  old  ontology,  with  its  professed  knowledge  of 
entities  that  arc  ordinarily  supposed  to  transcend  human  know- 
ledge. Schopenhauer's  piulosophy,  like  Kant's,  is.  in  the  first 
instance  at  leasts  almost -moie^epistemology  or  theory  of  know- 
ledge thao^metaphysic.  It  is  only  when  we  interpret  Schop- 
enhauer in  the  light  of  the  positive  facts  over  which  his 
philosophy  confusedly  stumbled,  that  his  doctrine  becomes  in 
some  sense  a  real  description  of  the  facta  of  life.  Still  hia 
epistemology  is  instructive  enough  in  itself.  \Vc  learn  here, 
better  than  aiiywliere  else,  hia  solid  reasons  for  protesting 
against  his  contemporaries  Schelliug  and  Hegel,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  reasons  of  the  illusiouism  which  characterises 
his  own  positive  thinking. 

Schopenhauer  learned  from  Kant  the  main  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  the  critical  idea  always 
dominated  liis  mind — in  a  positive  way  so  far  as  "phenomena" 
vere  concerned,  and  in  a  negative  way  so  far  as  "  noumena  " 
were  concerned.  In  his  '  Fourfold  Koot  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Beason '  he  expands  Kant's  idea  of  certain  categories 
appropriate  to  certain  realms  of  fact,  and  the  wliole  book  may 
be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  connect  the  categories  in  some 
scurt  of  system.  It  has  many  merits  into  which  one  cannot 
here  go  in  detail,  the  chief  of  these  lieing  its  extreme  exact- 
ness of  conception  and  execution ;  its  scholarly  and  critical 
introduction ;  its  more  faithful  adherence  to  the  idealistic  point 
of  view  than  we  find  in  Kant;  and  its  partial  abandonment  of 
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the  "  faculty-psychology,"  in  treatingj  not  so  much  of  different 
mental  faculties  as  of  groups  of  mental  "  representations" 
(jdi^as)  correaponding  to  objects  in  some  such  way  as  Spinoza's 
idea  to  its  iiUatum.  It  shows  ua  that  there  are  fourjciuds  of 
necessity — physical,  mathematical,  logical,  and  moral — these 
being  the  foui  ^ots  of  the  JMnciplc  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
which  is  the  supreme  principle  of  all  knowledge.  Tlie  pheno- 
menal worUl  i3  to  be  explained  by  these  four  kinds  pf  neces- 
sity, each  phenomenal  object  or  thing  by  its  own  kiud  of 
necessity ;  a  physical  object,  for  example,  by  the  law  Of  causal- 
ity, or  a  moral  fact  by  reference  to  the  will  of  man,  and  so  on. 
All  tliis  is  perfectly  satisfactorj'. 

But  just  as  Schopenhauer  in  his  preliminary  philosophy  of 
reality  (which  was  Idealism}  always  presupposed  that  there 
were  other  things  than  pheuomBua,  so  in  his  theory  of  know- 
ledge he  presupposed  that  there  was  a  kiud  of  knowledge 
different  from  the  knowledge  reached  by  the  application  of  the 
different  categories  or  principles  of  the  undersLnnding  (cause 
and  space  and  number  and  substance,  and  so  on)  to  the  ordi- 
nary world  of  the  senses.  This  idea  he  borrowed  from  I'lato, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  many  grievous  defects  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy,"  that  while  professedly  a  direct  and  observational 
account  of  reality,  it  contains  more  tlian  oue  preconception 
taken  without  analysis  or  criticism  from  earlier  philosophy. 
Of  course  not  even  the  most  radical  or  naturalistic  account  of 
reality  can  dispense  with  the  past  spiritual  attaiuments  of  the 
human  mind,  but  Schopenhauer  was  a  vandal  in  the  way  that 
he  treated  the  past  thought  of  humanity,  taking  or  leaving  just 
what  he  pleased,  without  any  respect  for  the  organic  character 
of  human  knowledge  as  a  whole.  Like  his  great  master  Kant, 
he  was  too  much  concerned  with  creating  a  standard  for  ruling 
irrelevant  philosophy  out  of  court,  to  make  a  really  patient 
and  sympathetic  study  of  the  history  of  human  thought  in 
and  for  itself,  and  out  of  relation  if   necessary  to  his  own 
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position  in  it  He  idcutiSed  the  "  Ideas  "  or  the  "  universais  " 
of  Plato  with  the  "  grades  "  of  the  object! fication  of  the  Will, 
wh?ch'  modern  natural  science  was  beginning  to  apprehend.^ 

("The  *  Idea'  is  a  univeraal  like  the  concept,  but  yet  a  different 
sort  of  universal  altogetlier  from  this.  The  '  Ideas '  (in  the 
genuine  and  original  sense  of  the  word  as  introduced  ly  Plato) 
are  the  different  species  of  the  objectitication  of  the  will  (tho 
thing  ih  itself).  They  are  expressed  in  numberless  individuals 
as  the  unrealised  types'  or  eternal  forms  of  things.  They 
do  not  enter  into  apace  and  time,  the  media  of  individual 
things,  but  remain,  subject  to  no  change,  always  being  and 

I  sever  becoming;  while  the  mere  individual  things  come  and 
go,  always  becoming  and  never  being."  ^  Kant's  interest  in 
the  study  of  metaphysics  was  as  to  whether  there  could  be  a 
science  of  the  great  Ideas  of  the  Pure  Reason ;  and  so  was 
Schopenhauer's,  and  almost  in  the  same  way.  The  "  Ideas"  to 
him  were  manifestations  of  l(be  thing  in  itself  of  the  worlilTlhe 
"most  immeiliate  objectification "  of  the  world-will;  they 
expressed  the  different  kinds  of  reality  which  the  world-will 
had  evolved  out  of  itself.     We  shall  learn  what  an  important 

lT()^  he  was  prepared  tu  attach,  but  without  success,  to  the 


'  I  jun  Utinking  of  the  invMtigfttioiu  o(  lAnwrck  ('  Die  nfttUrlicho  StufeDord- 
I  sung ')  iumI  Cuvier  ('  Priocipe  de  U  eobordioation  das  caractdreB '},  wlu'c^t  helped 
lanrarda  tb*  ■ubsUtution  of  ufttunl  for  artificial  { Lmu J)  cluiificatioD  in  "  natural 
biitoi?."  Curier's  famoas  treatue  '3ur  uu  oouvcau  npprochctncitt  k  iHftbltr 
«ntn  !«■  clasnes  qui  coiii|KweDb  te  r&^e  Bnimid*  ap[)eared  in  1S12 — four  year* 
boforo  SohopeiiliBucr  wvnl  U>  Dnwilcu  tu  irrite  out  in  pence  bis  '  World  ae  Will,' 
knd  St  Hilnire'ii  'Rvr  l«  principo  ile  ootnpoMtioB  organiquo'  in  ISSS—twu  or 
three  ye&nt  before  Schopenhauer  went  to  Fraukfort  to  paM  the  laat  half  of  hit 
life,  to  Burvey  ae  it  vere  from  a  watclt-tonrer  tlie  gradual  couTeraJoa  of  Germany 
Erom  philoBophj  to  biolo^'.  (Ha  foreaair  tba  p«BUnUiu  Chat  would  oome  by 
fWtyof  rvcoil  from  the  goapel  of  mere  Bcience.)  There  is  evidence  in  Scbopen- 
haner'e  writinga  that  bo  siudinl  Cuvier  and  Larnarck.  It  hu  aln-ays  tiecnied  to 
me  that  Scb')i>cuham'r'e  blind  will,  tr^iDg  tu  vxpruM  iteelf  in  many  ways,  itod 
finally  to  tranvceuii  ittelf  in  a  ■piritual  or  ideal  life  among  human  tieinge,  it 
fccloaely  connected  with  the  effort  ^ficr  life  which  tlie  natural  science  of  the  century 
liaa  tried  to  underetaod. 

>  Die  Welt  ale  1^1«,  Ae^  I  154. 
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Platonic  Ideaa.^  We  have  here  aimply  to  chronicle  the  bare 
fact  that  he  adopted  them  as  a  part  of  his  theory  of  know- 
ledge— i.^,,  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  first  principles  with 
which  he  undertook  to  construe  reality. 

Schopenliauer  used,  then,  the  principles  of  Kant  a-nd  of 
Plato  to  interpret  reality.  The  categories  of  Kajit,  he  thought, 
explained  phenomenal  things  and  phenomenal  kiiowledge ; 
while  the  "  Ideas "  of  Plato  explained  supra  -  phenomenal 
tilings  and  supra-phenoipcnal  IcnowIeUge.  The  best  way  to 
follow  Schopenhauer  in  his  train  of  thought  is  to  consider  a 
fundamental  charge  he  felt  inclined  to  make  against  Kant's 
whole  procedure.  The  fundamental  principle  'of  Kant's 
method  he  takes  to  be  the  "starting  from  imtirect  or  reJUdivc 
knowledge";  philosophy  ii  for  Kant  a  science  o/"  (or  out  isf) 
conceptions,  while  for  Schopenhauer  it  is  a  science  tn  concep- 
tions. By  this  be  means  that  Kaut  found  in  conceptions 
the  subject-matter  of  philosophy,  white  he  (Schopenhauer) 
found  in  conceptions  only  the  form  of  philosophy — philosophy 
being  a  conceptualised  or  generalised  statement  of  the  matter 
of  our  knowledge,  of  ordinary  reality."  Kant  further,  Schopen- 
hauer holds,  actually  tried  to  find  in  conceptions  the  ultimate 
elements  of  reality,  or  at  least  tried  to  find  in  conceptual 
knowledge  the  explanation  d.so  of  intuitive  or  immediate 
knowledge.  Tlxis  is  why  Kant  failed,  he  thought,  to  find  the 
thing  in  itself  or  things  in  themselves ;  Kant,  that  is,  simply 
could  not  find  the  last  or  the  simplest  and  the  most  funda- 
mental realities,  because  he  implicitly  took  them  to  be  con- 
ceptions or  abstractions  of  thought  or  ideas. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  charge  in  itself,  almost  more  tha6 
its  truth  or  its  error  as  directed  against  Kant,  that  ought  to 
interest  us,  although  it  is  in  part,  at  least,  certainly  relevant. 
It  is  not  strictly  true  that  the  real  reason  for  Kant's  being 

^  Cf.  chkpe.  V.  aiiil  vi.  -paanTii. 

'  See  'Mind,*  xvi.  359  ;  article  hy  the  pntCDt  writer. 
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left  with  the  thing  in  itself  as  the  ultimato  insolubility  of 
philosophy  was'  hia  use  of  the  abstract  method ;  bat  rather 
that  Kant,  like  Schopenhauer,  thought  that  somehow  know- 
ledge changed  things  for  us  in  the  very  process  of  knowing, 
ftnd  that  consequently  we  never  couM  iu  mere  hwwledge 
attain  to  reality.  Still  Schopenhauer's  polemic  against  the 
concept  as  ICant'a  chief  instmment  of  philosophising  led  him 
finally  to  a  Tiew  of  knowledge  which  frees  us  from  the  pozzies 
of  the  idealistic  difficulty  about  knmvhdgf.  someJtoiP  faisifying 
things^  although  he  IiipiseU  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  realised 
this.  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is,  on  its  very  face,  a'  polemic 
against  the  pliUosophy  of  the  idea,  and  a  pica  for  the  snbstitu^ 
tion  in,  its  place  of  the  philosophy  of  the  will  or  of  the  prac- 
tical and  the  unconscious  or  even  of  tlie  non-rational.  This 
means  thal'in  his  thinking  he  fouglit  both  against  the  idea- 
philosophy  or  the  idealism  in  which  the  tilings  of  aense 
seemed  to  be  made  out  to  be  mere  ideas  of  the  subject ' 
(even*- although  he  himself  was  at  least  inclined  to  accept 
this  philosophy  to  a  certain  extent)  and  against  the  con- 
spt-philosophy  of  the  rational  philosophers  wlio  tended  in 
general  to  seek  an  explanation  of  things  in  the  entities  of 
thought.  In  reading  Schopenhauer  one  feels  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  to  which  of  these  two  lines  of  thought  he  had  the 
greater  antipathy.  Each  of  them  he  fdt  rather  than  clearly 
iaw  to  be  inadequate  as  a  final  philosophy  of  reality.  True, 
he  thought  of  the  world  as  in  the  first  instance  "  the  idea  of 
the  subject,"  but  he  felt  at  once  it  must  be  something  more 
than  that.  Philosophy  was  doubtless  "a  science  in  concep- 
tions," but  it  could  not,  after  Kant,  be  made  "a  science  inU 
t^  conceptions."  One  sometimes  feels  that  the  acrimony  or 
the  casual  indiflerence  with  which  Schopenhauer  treats  one 
of  these  two  kinds  of  dogmatic  philosophy  is  only  explicable 
when  we  consider  that  he  is  implicitly  thinking  of  the  wrong- 
ness  also  of  the  other.     For  him,  in  short,  the  idea -philosophy 
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stood  doubly  condemned :  first,  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  ordinary 
things  (which  are  surely  more  than  mere  ideas) ;  and  second,  in 
80  far  as  it  refers  to  c&nccpts  or  ideas  iu  the  strict  sense  (whi( 
are  only  indirectly  related  to  reality).  It  is  with  the  latter' 
kind  of  dogroatiem  that  we  are  more  immediately  concerned 
jnat  now.  A  philosophy  of  the  idea  or  concept  is  alwayti] 
illusory  to  Scfeopenhaner,  always  too  indirect  a  way  of 
getting'^^  reality.'  And  ho  his  polemic  against  the  dog- 
matic U8eofidea8_or_conce£ts_Jfi_tHamS^  pftrt  of  Ilia  chti-* 
cism  of  Kant. 


I.  It  is  one  of  the  main  tendencies  of  Schopenhauer's 
thought  to  seek  to  overturn  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
concept  "  Since  the  days  of  Socrates  philosophy  has  been  a 
si/stema£ic  misuse  of  general  conceptimis."  Both  the  Posi- 
tivist  and  the  Pessimist  have  profound  sympathy  with  this 
statement  The  one  feels  the  un satis factorin ess  of  all  explana- 
tion of  things  by  "  quiddities  "  and  "  essences  "  and  conceptions, 
and  the  other  feels  the  profound  pettinesis  and  thinness  of  all 
merely  abstract  views  and  theories  of  life  in  face  of  the  rend- 
ing force  of  reality  and  real  life.  In  Schopenhauer  the  mean- 
ing of  things  is  always  something  that  one  feels  and.  sacs  ratJter 
than  thinks  and  infers.  One  can  explain  this  to  some  extent 
in  the  language  of  psychology  and  epistemology,  by  unfolding 
Schopenhauer's  opinions  on  the  three  important  elements  of 
knowledge  known  as  the  perception,  and  the  conception,  and 
the  pure  Idea. 

By  -perccplions  or  percepts,  Schopenhauer    means  on   the 

^wkole.our  concrete  intuitions  of  tlie  things  of  the  real  world, 

our  complete  and  rounded  perceptions  of  ordinary  reality,  of 

individual  objects,  of  animals  and  men  and  things.     He  pre- 

^  Ct  infra.  Chapter  vii,  will  fpeak  ol  Schopenhkuer'*  convictioii  that  the  oox* 
eept  ia  unequal  to  the  spiritual  depth  of  religiDua  mjsticuai.  Ciiapters  vui.  and 
ix.  olea  refer  iticuU'ntnllj-  to  the  iUusiuniun  that  «pniig»  out  of  ui  exoon  of  coneep' 
tualiam  or  mere  diougliL 
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supposes,  as  a  follower  of  Kaut,  that  perceptions  are  synthe- 
tised  or  Jocussed  sensations,  but  beyond  this,  unfortunately, 
his  psychology  of  sensation  does  not  go.  This  is  not  so  great 
a  drawback  as  it  might  be,  however,  for  the  reason  that 
Schopenhauer's  treatment  of  sensation  is  essentially  meta- 
physical. Sensations  are  to  him  a  "confused  manifold," 
elements  of  Knowledge  that  are  "  nothing  "  for  us  apart  from 
the  synthetic  activity  of  the  understanding.'  Perception,  as  it 
were,  implies  the  intellect — not  the  reason,  but  the  under- 
standing with  its  arrangements  of  things  into  a  causal  order. 
That>  iSt  Schopenhauer  as  a  Kantian  never  thinks  of  sense- 
perception  n.s  possible  save  through  the  interpretative  ^tivity 
of  the  mind  —  ic,  through  the  applications  of  the  "  cate- 
gories" to  reality.  As  the  categories  are  not  merely  «m- 
cq^tioiia  to  Schopenhauer,  wc  may  not  object  to  his  saying  that 
perceptions  are  possible  without  abstract  conceptions,  without 
the  reason.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  perceptions  of  ordinary 
things  perhaps  are ;  but  there  are  some  perceptions,  such  as 
the  perceptions  of  the  causal  relation,  or  of  goodness,  or  of 
beauty,  which  are  not  possible  without  the  exercise  to  some 
extent  at  least  of  the  reason.  These  things,  however,  are 
a  second  kind  of  j»Tceptio7i8  to  Schopenhauer,  corresponding 
to  the  power  that  wt!  have  of  perceiving  what  he  calls  the 
"  Platonic  Ideas."  He  did  not  see  the  place  of  the  reason  or 
Qfjpux ^rational  couaduuaad9s  in  helping  us  to  attain  to  these 
intuitions  of  beauty  and  goodness  and  truth.  He  forgot  that 
reason*  ^o  may  end  in  giWng  us  certain  intuitions,  just  as 
sense  gives  us  intuitions  or  perceptions ;  and  just  because  he 
tried  to  separate  too  rigidly  and  too  widely  the  higher  per- 
eqitiom  of  the   mind   from  reason,   he   is  largely  unable  to 

'  "  In  tact  the  Ktuea  mipply  nothiog  but  the  mw  nuteriali  which  tlie  under- 
■Unding  at  once  prooeocli  to  work  up,"  Ac — '  Tlw  Fourfold  Hoot,*  Jtc. 

'  Profcmor  Fnuier.  in  tiui  worki  on  Berkeley  and  Looke,  often  suggcit*  iMt  rcMoa 
when  rvally  pvrt  b  akin  to  imue-percejttion  or  CiMnmon-fl«iiw,  und  the  ScitUib 
phtlotophers  in  their  identification  i>f  reason  witli  Corumon -Sense  expre**  thu  ido*. 
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describe  the  Ideas  of  art  and  religion  and  ethics  iu  anythiug 
else  than  negatives.  Wc  shall  see  this  when  we  come  to  treat 
of  these  thinj^s.  The  perception  of  a  work  of  art,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  really  takes  us  mtt  of  the  world.  Some  people, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  that  the  perception  of  a  work  of  art  gives 
the  niiud  a  deeper  insight  i7ti!o  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  may  seem  in  a  certain  way  to  carry  us  beyond  mere  matter 
of  fact.  SchopenJiauer,  however,  was  so  anxious  to  separate 
perception  from  reason  that  he  paid  the  penalty  incident  to 
this  in  the  palpable  unintelligibility  of  his  views  about  the 
nature  of  artistic  reality.*  His  excess  of  Platonism  rendered 
liiin  incapable  of  stating  clearly  what  ordinary  perceptions 
are,  or  w}iat  artistic  reality  is. 

In  general  it  will  be  found  that  when  we  are  describing 
knowledge,  no  one  element  of  knowledge  can  be  fully  ex- 
plained without  considering  its  relation  to  all  the  other  chief 
elements  of  knowledge;  Schopenhauer  did  not  always  re- 
member this.  He  saw  the  relations  of  perception  and  under- 
standing better  than  he  did  the  relations  of  perception  and 
reason,  or  nnderstanding  and  reason.  The  good  of  this  was. 
as  has  been  hinted,  that  he  always  saw  the  function  of  the 
intellect  in  sense,  and  that  he  took  the  main  function  of  the 
understanding  to  be  tlie  unravelling  of  tliu  connections  and 
relations  among  given  things.  That  is,  he  was  free  from  the 
dangers  of  a  mertiy  sensationalutic  philosophy  in  the  first 
instance,  and  from  the  dangers  of  a  racrch/  rationaiistic  philo- 
sophy in  the  second.  The  understainling  in  man  is  akin, 
according  to  Schopenhauer,  to  the  understanding  in  the 
brutes :  it  is  concerned  only  in  detecting  the  relations  which 
exist  among  perceived  things,  and  this  merely  for  tlie  prac- 
tical purposes  of  life.  The  understanding,  for  example,  cannot 
be  made  an  organ  of  philosophy  or  speculation,  because,  from 
first  to  last,  it  knows  things  only  in  the  relations  they  sustain 

*  Gf.  du{M.  r.  and  yi. 
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to  each  other  and  to  the  self.  "When  wo  come  to  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy  of  religion,  we  shall  see  that  he  disparages 
altogether  the  use  of  the  mere  understanding  to  fathom  the 
mysLeriea  of  religion ;  and  he  is  perfectly  right  in  this.      /Vr- 

^cet>tion  (as  implying,  of  course,  the  rational  activity  of  tHe" 
trnderstanding)  remains  for  Schopenhauer  the  type  of  all  real 
knowledge,  and  if  we  are  to  know  higher  things  we  must  have 
some  jwrc^tore  of  them  too — reason  is  not  equal  to  (Mnking 
them  Qiit  _  Thus  the  God  of  mere  reason  is  only  "  The 
Absolute"  and 'not  a  living  reality,  and  Schopenhauer  de- 
spises the  purely  formal  theology  of  the  transcendeutal  phil- 
osophers. In  whatever  way  we  may  in  a  given  case  attain  to 
perceptual  knowledge,  our  most  real  knowledge  is  always  per- 
ceptual for  Schopenhauer.  One  of  the  most  serious  questions 
in  Schopenhauer  is  whotlier,  when  perception  or  the  possibility 
of  pepceptiou  passes  away,  we  are  entitled  to  talk  of  having 
knowle<lge  at  all.  The  literal  outcome  of  his  views  upon 
knowletlge  would  !>e  that  we  certainly  are  not  All  concei>- 
tunl  knowledge,  he  holds,  ultimately  comes  from  pt?rceptiou. 
We  cannotTalk  atout  knowing  things  or  beings  which  have 
never  in  any  way  come  under  our  power  of  perceptual  appre- 
hension. Philosophy,  for  example,  can  attain  to  a  knowledge 
of  God  only  in  so  far  as  it  finds  God  revealed  in  man's  own 
nature. 

The   main   drift   of   what    Schopenhauer   says   about    the 

\it0fuq>t  has  the  simplicity  and  couvuicinguess  of  an  elemental 
truth  apprehended  in  cliildhood.  It  is  as  near  the  truth 
as  it  can  be ;  although  when  he  has  to  think  of  the  reUUion 
of  the  "  concept "  to  the  *'  percept "  and  to  the  "  Idea  "  he  is 
hopelessly  at  sea.  The  conception,  he  says,  is  the  "  alalract " 
or  "general"  idea,  which  is  liberated  by  the  power  of  thought 
from  single  perceptions  and  isolated  instances.  Schopenhauer 
here  stands  on  the  ground  of  the  old  psychology  of  Wolff 
and  the  Scholastics  with  all  its  crudities  and  all  its  defects. 
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His  concept  is  the  old  class- universal,  and  its  utility  is  best 
seen  by  thinking  of  what  he  considers  to  be  its  chief  use. 
"  We  perceive  one  thing  and  think  another.  The  beasts  have 
knowledge  of  perceptiou  but  no  abstract  knowledge.  Hence 
the  brutes  have  inUiiitely  less  to  suffer  than  we  have,  because 
they  have  no  other  pains  ttian  those  of  the  present  The  one 
great  advantage  of  the  conception  is  that  it  is  free  from  the 
power  of  time.  In  the  conception  experience  is  stored  up, 
and  this  is  the  only  real  reason  for  subjecting  ourselves  to 
reason  as  the  Stoics  teacli.  The  essential  condition  of  sur- 
passing others  iu  actual  life  is  that  we  should  reflect  or 
deliberate.  For  the  immediate  action  that  has  been  guided 
by  correct  conceptions  will,  in  the  result,  comcide  with  the 
real  object  aimed  at"  All  this,  without  going  into  par- 
ticulars, has  the  simplicity  of  fact  We  do  have  abstract 
or  general  ideas,  and  these  come  somehow  from  perceptions. 
There  are,  further,  no  abstract  ideas  or  conceptions  which 
have  not  come  somehow  from  perceptions.  Locke  ofTt^rccl 
to  show  this  directly,  and  Kant  demonstrated  it  indirecUy, 
as  Schopenhauer  often  reminds  us.  And  lastly,  it  will  be 
iouttd  that  the  main  utility  of  conceptions  is  a  practical 
utility  and  not  a  speculative  one ;  we  can  in  conceptions 
summarise  reality  in  a  few  simple  pictures,  as  it  were,  but 
pictures  always  remain  pictures.  In  other  words,  concep- 
tions are  always  an  indirect  way  of  kno%viiig  reality.  It  is 
a  poor  thing,  after  all,  to  be  able  only  to  think  the  world. 
Much  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  devoted  to  showing 
the  inadequacy  of  so-called  philosophy,  or  the  helplessness 
of  the  mere  concept  or  idea  to  even  cxprr^ — mucli  less  ex- 
plain, as  the  ^Hegelians  say — reality.  The  struggle  and  the 
misery  and  the  strife  of  ordinary  "ITfe  is  something  to  which 
the  mere  Idta  as  such  is  certainly  inadequate.  Pliilosophy 
has  often  acted  as  if  our  conceptions  and  our  thoughts  liad 
to  "conquer"  things,  ignoring  the  fact  that  consciousness  is 
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OB^  tha  ■■■■■■[■iiiiMiit  oi  a  aoull  put  of  Hfe.     la  doog 
sa  it  hM,  to  ttf  the  leu^  tntpitfrn  ihm  wpbal  of  tbe  Ttanrmitn 

plulotopl^. 

•^rhflT""*'***-  nerer  talks,  or  «t  uij  nte  never  wmaa  to 

Ja^  of  the  "jfco"  q^ >  thii^  b«bve  «t  1^ Jm^  at  Ifae 
thing  JtoeU,  and  the  best  example  of  this  is  the  fitct  that 
his  sopreme  princtpk  will  b  to  him  fiisUr  a  peroeption, 
something  that  can  be  observed,  before  it  becomes  a  ratioDal 
principle,  something  under  which  all  realitj  has  to  be  con- 
stnied.  Siiure  Soerattt,  he  woold  pat  it.  men  have  forgotten 
that  the  vajne  of  tbe  concept  is  not  primanlj  mUoltgwU  but 
UUelogiaU;  we  really  ask  aboat  the  "what"  of  things  onlj 
to  determine  their  practical  .value  for  us,  their  value  relativelv 
to  Che  ends  of  our  will  Bacon  wrote  this  fact  "  in  large 
letters"  over  the  face  of  his  whole  philosophy,  bat  the 
Hegelian  metaphysic  practically  ignored  ic  And  the  philo' 
sopby,  too,  of  Kant,  "der  alits  ZcrmaJmcndt'  is  in  the  first 
place  tlic  substitution  of  a  regulativ*  and  verifiable  philo- 
sophy for  the  old  dogmatic  concept-philosophy  or  theology. 
Schopenhauer  is  in  the  line  at  once  of  Kant  and  of  nine- 
teen th-centurj  evolutionism,  in  substituting  the  question  of 
the  TtguUUite  value  of  conceptions  for  the  absurd  question 
as  to  whether  there  are  or  are  not  entities  corrraponding  to 
our  mere  conceptions  or  ideas.  How  he  does  this  is  Ui  be 
gathered  from  the  trend  of  his  system  as  a  whole,  from  hia 
positive  treatment  of  hia  supreme  geueralisation  taiU. 

One  very  definite  thing  needs  to  be  said  about  Schopen- 
hauer's treatment  of  the  concept,  and  that  by  way  of  apology. 
Seeing  that  Schopenhauer,  at  least  in  the  polemical  aspects  of 
his  philosophy,  started  from  that  crude  psychological  philo- 
sophy which  placed  fhovghi  over  against  things,  he  is  generally 
far  too  apt  to  depreciate  the  concept,  to  proclaim  its  flagrant 
inadequacy  to  life  rather  than  to  set  forth  even  the  limited  and 
relative  and  practical  value  he  is  willing  to  concede  to  it. 
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"  Season  is  needed  in  the  full  stress  of  life,  when  quick 
conclusions,  bold  action,  rapid  and  sure  comprehension  are 
required ;  but  it  may  easily  spoil  all  if  it  gains  the  upper 
hand,  and  by  'pcrplcxhi^  hinders  the  intuitive  direct  discovery, 
and  grasp  of  the  right  by  simple  understandiTig,  and  thus 
induces  irresolution."  Schopenhauer  shows  the  practical 
utility  of  reason  to  a  certain  extent  in  his  whole  philosophy, 
yet  he  never  quite  corrected  his  initial  error  of  viewing 
thought  as  originally  outside  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
thought  is  not  oiUsuh  things,  but  latent  in  them.  My 
thought  coraes  out  of  my  organic  consciousness,  and  my  or- 
ganic consciousness  comes  oat  of  the  organic  life  of  the 
world  as  a  whole ;  so  that  mj  thought,  when  I  am  healthy 
•^ouly  wheu  I  am  liealthy — is  a  quasi  focus  or  interualisa- 
tion  of  the  life  of  that  world,  and  valuable  therefore  as  a 
kind  of  epitome  of  reality.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that 
Schopenhauer,  by  his  iconoclastic  treatment  of  the  mere  con- 
cept, bears  indirect  testimony  to  the  fant  that  our  thought 
is  to  be  trusted,  not  wheu  it  anticipates  reality,  but  only 
when  it  focusses  or  mirrors  reality. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  just  learned  about  the 
ultimate  source  of  the  concept  in  perception,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  think  that  \i  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge 
than  ordinaiy  or  conceptual  knowledge,  there  must  be  a 
higher  kind  of  perception  to  correspond  with  it,  a  power 
of  perceiving  a  higher  plane  of  reality  than  ordinary  reality. 
And  it  is  so.  There  are,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  the 
Ideals,  and  our  power  of  perceiving  the  Ideas.  The  genesis 
of  the  Ideas  is  something  that  is  never  explained  by  Schopen- 
hauer any  more  than  by  Plato  or  by  Wordsworth.  The  Ideas, 
indeed,  as  regarded  by  Schopenhauer,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  genesis  at  all.  One  simply  htcomes  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence through  a  kind  of  intellectual  vision.  The  Idea  iu  the 
*  Hexmes  "  of  Praxiteles  or  iu  the  "  Mona  Lisa  "  of  Leonardo 
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da  Vinci  is  recognised  as  eternal  whenever  seen.  Tlie  Ideas, 
he  holds,  liave  no  such  practical  utility  as  conceptions  have ; 
they  simply  euable  us  to  see  the  nature  of  tlie  world  aa  we 
do  not  knov)  4i  in  ordinary  perception.  They  thus  enable  U8 
to  ewape  from  the  world.     But  of  this  again. 

As  Schopenhauer  rigidly  adheres  throughout  his  system 
to  the  Platonic  signification  of  the  Ideas  aa  absolute  entities, 
where  the  subjective  and  the  objective  bleud  and  become 
indistiiiguisbable,  it  is  enongU  at  this  place  to  refer  back 
to  what  we  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  about  the  Ideas. 
They  were  there  presented  in  an  objective  way,  as  denoting 
certaia  grades  of  being  or  elemental  modes  of  existence.  We 
ought  here  to  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Ideas,  of  how  they 
are  apprehended  by  the  mind.  But  tiiese  two  things  are  the 
same  to  Schopenhauer.  The  Ideas  at  once  eternally  are  and 
are  yet  "generated"  in  the  mind  by  a  kind  of  spiritual  or 
intellectual  birth.  To  tliis  birth  we  shall  refer  in  the  chapter 
un  llie  philosophy  of  art. 

There  is,  however,  the  general  difficulty  (already  partially ' 
oDcountcrcd}  in  regard  to  these  three  mental  elements, 
percept,  concept,  and  Idea,  that  their  relations  to  each  other  are 
not  fully  thought  out  by  Schopenhauer.  Of  course  to  place 
them  in  their  proper  relations  to  each  other,  or  rather  to  relate 
to  each  other  the  pl&nes  or  spheres  of  being  which  these  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  represent,  would  be  to  unfold  "  a  complete 
scheme  of  transcendental  philosophy."  ^  ^Vnd  this  one  does 
not  find  in  Schopenhauer,  although  the  root  ideas  of  such  a 
scheme  are  certainly  to  be  found  in  him — partly  in  the  way 
he  set  about  classifying  the  categories  as  referring  to  different 
pl&nes  of  experience  or  reality,  and  partly  iu  his  notion  of 
different  kinds  of  idealism  (subjective  idealism,  empirical, 
And  transcendental),  and  partly  iu  bis  idea  of  reducing  all 
planes  of  experience  or  of  being  to  manifestations  of  the  will 
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The  Idea  is  said  by  Schopenhauer  to  be  known  by  a  kind  of 
perception.  His  concept  is  a  mere  "  double "  of  things, 
connected  with  thJiigs  iu  au  external  and  artlGclal  sort  of 
way.  Conception  and  perception  always  seem  to  bo  regarded 
by  ^cTopenhftuer  as  two  ways  of  knowing  vcluch  we  happen 
■  Ijg  poaaess.  it  being  conceivable,  as  it  were,  that  we  should 
only  have  one  way  of  knowing,  or  four  or  five  ways.  That  is 
why  he  could  never  see  the  relation  of  the  reason  to  ordinary 
things  and-  to  Ufa  Not  only  had  he  not  cleared  up  for 
himself  the  old  difticulties  of  the  Nominalists  and  the  Con* 
ceptualists  (his  "  Ideas  "  connect  him  with  the  old  doctrine  of 
the  Healists),  but  he  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  fact  that 
our  conceptual  knowledge  is  not  so  much  a  mere  reflex  of 
our  perceptual  knowledge  as  an  actual  difTerenCiation  from  it, 
and  therefore  a  real  part  of  our  experience.  As  human  beings 
we  live  iu  thinking,  or  at  least  partly  live  in  thinking;  iu 
thinking  our  experience  we  live  over  again ;  our  thoughts,  too, 
help  us  to  create  new  realities  or  new  forms  of  reality  iu 
our  lives.  Fortunately  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  reality 
comes  out  in  Schopenhauer  after  all,  because  the  only  con- 
ceptions he  cares  anything;  about  are  the  conceptions  which 
constitute  m.oi.iirs  to  action.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
chapter  and  in  the  chapter  upon  the  ethics  of  hia  system. 
Still  he  continues  to  contrast  immediate  knowledge  or  per- 
ception, which  is  "  rich  and  full,"  with  reflective  knowledge. 
which  is  "  partial  "  and  "  indirect "  and  "  abstract "  and 
"  empty."  In  fact,  he  was  ever  eager  to  overturn  the 
philosophy  of  the  concept,  although  he  never  completely 
explained  it.  The  Hegelian  system  dealt,  he  held,  with  barren 
abstractions,  like  "being"  and  "  nou-beiug,"  while  his  own 
philosophy  dealt  with  organised  living  reality  as  we  feel  it 
and  perceive  it. 

But  it  is  not  true  that  the  concept  and  the  percept  can  be 
sharply  separated   from  each  other.      Knowledge,  indeed,  as 
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knowledge,  is  olwtiys  partly  conceptual  and  partly  perceptual 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  AVe  use  our  senses  to  see  things, 
but  we  need  oiir  reason  and  understanding  to  sec  the  connec- 
tions among  other  things.  Just  on  account  of  this  divided 
character  of  hnmchdgc,  however,  we  never  knmo  the  world  as  a 
whole.  We  can  be  said  to  realise  the  world  as  a  whole  only 
in  organic  elTort  or  in  our  total  organic  sense  for  reality,  as 
when  we  undertake  anything  which  involves  our  total  physi- 
cal activity.  Indeed  Schopenhauer  stands  for  this  very  thing — 
and  it  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  his  thought,  confused  as  it 
is — that  only  in  a  full  and  total  sense  for  life  can  we  be  said 
to  know  the  world  whole.  The  real  pldlosopher  ought  to 
strive  more  than  any  otiier  man  for  riclinesa  and  complexity 
and  totality  in  his  impressions  and  feelings  about  life,  and 
ought  not  to  be  content  with  a  view  of  the  world  that  can  be 
fully  expressed  in  abstract  conceptions.  In  this  sense  life  is 
will,  as  Scliopeuliauer  puts  it.  It  is  quite  wrong  agaiu  to 
oppose,  OS  Schopenhauer  does,  tL.e  artistic  (Platonic)  intu- 
itions of  the  mind  to  conceptual  knowledge  as  something 
vastly  superior  to  it  No  one  thing,  no  one  plane  of  ex- 
perience, is  as  such  luliereutly  superior  to  iiuy  other  plane  of 
expurience — artistic  insight  to  thought,  for  example.  Schopen- 
hauer, however,  has  the  most  marked  contempt  for  all  ways  of 
knowing  rea-lity  short  of  the  insight  of  pure  genius  and  pure 
art  (which  he  was  fvilly  convinced  was  his  own  way).  He 
exalts  the  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  Ideas  above  all  other 
kinds  of  knowledge.  This  is  going  too  far.  As  a  matter  of 
feet,  artistic  knowledge  enables  us  to  relate  the  view  that  we 
liave  of  the  world  in  our  concepts  and  in  our  thoughts  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  have  in  our  perception  of  things  as  in- 
dividuals separate  and  distinct  from  each  other.  Art  mediates 
between  sense  and  understanding,  just  as  it  also  mediatea  be- 
tween understanding  and  reason. 

No  doubt  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  is  the  record  of 
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the  osciUatioDS  of  the  human  understanding  between  the  con- 
ception (Beffr'ijf)  and  the  perception  (  Vorstftlniif/);  anti  Schopen- 
Haiier's  philosophy  rc!presents  thi»  conflict  as  well  an  do  most 
other  systems.  At  one  time  reason  or  the  concept  is  by  him 
iQA3e  inferior  to  perception  or  the  direct  sense  for  reality 
that  we  have  in  organic  effort  and  volition ;  and  at  another 
our  instinctive  feelings  and  oi-ganic  strivings  are  made  out  by 
him  to  be  as  diflerent  as  poasible  from  reason,  under  the 
erroneous  idea  that  their  reality  can  he  saved  or  strengthened 
by  so  doing.  Keasoii  is  so  separated  off  from  reality  in 
Schopenhauer  that  it  becomes  empty  and  formal  and  useless, 
and  feeling  or  volition  is  so  separated  off  from  reason  that 
it  becomes  irrational  and  blind  and  altogether  unconscious. 
In  his  desire  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  rationalism  and  the 
concept-philosophy,  Schopenhauer  glvea  us  a  philosophy  of 
reality  tliat  is  at  the  outset  a-logical  or  irrational,  and  in  the 
end  mystical  and  inarticulate.  Throughout  the  body  of  his 
writings  will  is  said  to  be  tlmt  in  which  the  essence  of  man 
and  animals  consists,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  knowledge  that 
is  said  to  free  us  from  the  blind  striving  of  the  world  is,  as  he 
puts  it,  simply  the  perception  that  everything  is  really  nothing/. 
That  is,  he  at  once  depreciates  thought  so  much  as  to  make 
out  brute  and  physical  force  to  be  everything,  and  yet  at  the 
end  of  his  investigation  imagines  that  thought  is  powerful 
enough  to  negate  the  whole  world  and  to  pronounce  it  to  be 
nothing. 

As  we  shall  see,  much  of  pessimism  comes  from  the  sense 
of  illusion  or  from  the  paralysis  of  thought  that  is  produced 
by  the  discovery  of  the  ioadequacy  of  any  one  mere  menial 
element  or  riiere  intellectual  function  to  the  facts  of  life  and 
reality  as  a  whole,^  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  all  mere  "  ideas  " 
to  the  actual  complexity  of  things.  Elsewliere  we  shall  find 
Schopenhauer  saying,  for  example,  that  "good"  and  "bad" 
^  CI  clup«.  ix.  md  X. 
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are  not  things  or  qualities  that  are  positiTelf  real  in  the 
world,  but  simply  expressions  denoting  the  relations  of  things 
to  our  wishes.'  He  was  probably  helped  to  this  idea  of  our 
utter  inability  to  fully  characterig^  the  world  in  our  ideas  and 
conceptions,  by  the  fact  that  be  regarded,  as  we  have  seen,  all 
the  forms  of  thought  as  purely  sabjective — i.e.,  as  applyhig 
only  to  what  is  in  the  mind  and  not  to  what  is  out  of  it. 
This  idea  of  the  forms  of  thought  as  subjective,  however,  is 
uot  contradictory  of  the  main  idea  in  his  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge, that  the  various  forms  or  categories  of  thought  are 
all  real  enough  in  their  appropriate  and  respective  spheres. 
rhysical  reality  is  no  more  real  than  moral  reality ;  in  fact 
we  found  Schci»nhauer  calling  the  former  "  ideal "  as  depend- 
ing on  our  raiud  for  its  very  reality.  And  if  moral  reality 
depends  upon  the  existence  of  conscious  moral  persons, "  good  " 
is  real  enough  in  its  way,  just  as  "  straight "  and  "  crooked  " 
and  "  beautiful "  arc  in  theirs.  The  chief  diiticulty  in  con- 
nection with  goodness  is  as  to  what  we  actually  mean  by  it, 
because  there  must  be  some  equivalent  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  the  expression  "  good."  At  one  time  in  Schopenhauer  the 
brutes  are  said  to  be  superior  to  man  just  because  they  have 
only  perception  and  instinct,  and  see  straight  to  the  mark 
and  "  hit "  it  when  they  aim  at  it ;  at  another  time  the  phil- 
osopher is  made  out  to  have  "  exhausted  "  all  life  in  the  con- 
cept, and  to  be  therefore  superior  to  the  unreflecting  person 
who  has  to  wait  for  experience ;  and  at  another  time  we  are 
shown  the  hopelessness  of  all  more  conception  or  thought 
when  the  brain  gets  "tired  out"'  and  can  think  no  more; 


'  Ct.  ch»p.  Til. 

*  Ct.  Buch  aeDtoQOM  tta  the  following  :  "  Bat  whsi  b  to  b«  esp«ct«d  of  hckdK, 
of  which  cv«Q  th«  wiaMt  is  orerr  ni^bt  the  sc«a«  of  the  stningeet  and  moac 
HoaeioM  dreaou,  ood  which  bu  to  take  up  its  modit«tiuiis  agiun  un  awakming 
bma  then  I  Clearly  a  coiuctDasoais  which  \»  tuhjevt  tu  auoh  grtwi  liiiLitatiima  j» 
liate  tfittd  farnjiwinff  Ike  ruitUe  of  the  tcor^"— Welt  ala  \VLlle,ii.;  Werke,  ilL 
1&2;  H.  aodK.,  ii.  S33. 
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and  afc  another  we  find  that  genius '  alone  is  made  out  to 
have  the  tme  insight  into  life,  though  we  are  elsewhere  told 
that  "  genius  is  as  useless  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life  as  a 
telescope  in  a  theatiu"  What  is  lacking  in  Schopenhauei-  is 
a  proper  theory  of  the  relation  of  abstract  thought  to  concreto 
perception,  and  the  relation  of  the  concept  to  the  percept,  and 
of  both  to  what  he  calls  the  Ideas  or  the  intuitions  of  art  and 
religion  and  morality. 


II.  Reason  to  Schopenhauer  means  simply  and  solely  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  conceptions  in  the  human  mind.  To  this 
idea  he  adheres  rigidly  and  unequivocally  throughout  his 
system.  Tn  spite  of  tJiia  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  it  is  hard 
to  discover  in  Schopenhauer  what  the  real  utility  of  couccp- 
tiona  exactly  is.  The  theoretical  value  of  reason  is  ita  power 
to  give  us  in  conceptions  or  ideas  a  summary  statement  about 
the  nature  of  things.  We  can  fully  estimate  the  extent  to 
which  Schopenhauer  allows  for  this  possible  theoretical  use  of 
reason  only  when  we  consider  his  metaphysical  teaching  as 
a  whole.  And  so  with  the  practical  utility  of  reason,  We 
shall  encounter  that  in  studying  his  ethic  and  his  pe.ssimism. 
1  have  hinted  tliut  it  is  his  contention  that  all  conceptual 
constructions  of  the  universe  have  mainly  a  practical  value — 
that  ifi,  a  value  in  so  far  aa  they  actually  or  possibly  allect 
our  action.  I  shall  use  the  large  element  of  truth  that  is 
contained  in  tliis  contention  as  one  of  the  strongest  reasons 
for  a  broad  acceptance  of  Schopenhauer's  teachings  about  life 
as  a  whole.  To  be  sure,  one  always  feels  that  the  use  to 
which  he  puts  reason  is  more  formal  and  preventive  merely 
than  real  and  positive.  He  sympatliiscs,  for  instance,  with 
Stoicism  as  a  "spiritual  hygiene,  in  accordance  with  which, 

^  "  But  iu  UiB  iirutooncy  of  iatelleot,  u  in  other  ui«tocraci««,  there  tit  m&ny 
thottsande  of  plebeiuu  for  one  nobleman,  many  milligns  for  one  pnnce,  and  th* 
gmt  inultittide  of  men  are  mer«  populoco,  molw,  nibble,  fa  canatlie." — Werke, 
iu.  181  ;  R.  Rud  K,  ii.  342. 
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just  as  one  hardens  the  body  against  the  influences  of  wind 
and  weather,  against  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  one  has  also  to 
harden  one's  mind  against  misfortune,  danger,  loss,  injustice, 
malice,  perfidy,  arrogance,  and  the  folly  of  men."  Schopen- 
iiauer  is  far  more  eloquent,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  thought,  ou  the  dangers  than  on  the 
advantages  of  rational  knowledge  or  conceptions.  "  Ha\-ing 
become  accessible  to  thought,  man  is  at  once  exposed  to  error." 
"  Reason  opens  for  him  paths  of  error  into  which  the  beasts 
ne%"er  stray."  "  Through  reason  a  new  species  of  motives,  to 
which  the  brute  is  not  accessible,  obtains  power  over  his  will." 
"  These  are  the  ahstraet  motives,  the  mere  thoughts,  which  are 
by  no  means  always  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  but 
often  come  to  him  only  tlirough  the  talk  and  example  of 
others,  through  tradition  and  literature."  *  Then  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  the  mere  existence  of  the  power  of  reflection 
in  man  lays  him  open  lo  much  more  suffering  than  the 
beasts  are  exposed  to,  for  "  our  greatest  ptiins  do  not  Ho 
in  the  present  as  matter  of  immediate  knowledge  or  feeling, 
but  in  the  reason  in  the  shape  of  abstract  ideas  and  trouble- 
some thoughts,  from  which  the  brute  that  lives  only  in  the 
present,  and  consequently  in  inevitable  thoughtlessness,  is 
completely  free."  Certainly  pain  is  a  greater  evil  to  man 
than  to  the  brutes,  and  the  possibility  of  pain  and  sutTering 
is  largely  increased  in  his  case;  but  this  shows  that  the 
only  real  pain  to  man  is  spiritual  pain,  and  the  numberless 
fears  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  the  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  missing  tlie  destiny  which  he  has  as  higher  up  on  the  scale 
of  existence  than  the  beasts  "  lliat  {)erish."  Be  this  as  it  may, 
a  false  fear  or  a  wrong  opinion  is  so  pernicious,  in  tlic  eyes  of 
Schopenhauer,  that  it  should  always  be  attacked  and  driven 
out  as  an  enemy  of   mankind.     Nothing,  he  thought,  could 

>  WcrUl  H  Will,  Kag.  traiaL,  H.  Kud  K.,  ii.  S4].     I  luve  tnaqxiwd  md- 
t«i)cea  to  •utne  extent. 
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znako  error  sacred.  "  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  pri%ileged 
or  sanctioned  error.  The  thinker  ought  to  attack  it,  even  if 
humanity  should  cry  out  with  pain,  like  a  sick  man  whose 
ulcer  the  physician  touches."  Scliopeuhauer,  fur  example,  felt 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  idea  that  man's  natural  reason  should  bo 
appealed  to  as  equal  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  or 
personal  God.  He  always  wished  that  tlie  negative  results  of 
Kant's  teaching  should  be  better  known  in  a  country  like 
England,  and  suggested  that  a  mission  might  be  formed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  English  clergy,  which  should  go  to  them 
with  Kant's  '  Criticism  of  Pure  Keason '  in  the  one  baud  and 
Strauss's  ' Criticism  of  the  Bible '  (Bibelk'ni'tk) ^  in  the  other. 
But  the  greatest  of  all  errors  to  Schopenhauer  since  the  Chris- 
tian era  is  the  error  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  to  think  that 
reason  exists  "  in  and  for  itself,"  and  tliat  reason  somehow 
generates  reality  out  of  itself. 

Schopenhauer  makes  us  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
the  famous  proposition  supposed  to  represent  the  teaching 
of  the  experience  -  philosophy  about  reason :  Nihil  est  in 
intellcdu  ^od  non  pHits  fuerit  in  sensu.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  proposition  is  true  as  it  stands,  even  without  the 
equally  famous  addition  of  Leibnitz,  nisi  intelltfins  ipse.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  which  was  not  some- 
time a  matter  of  perception ;  the  form  of  the  intellect — that 
which  critics  say  is  left  out  of  the  proposition — is  of  course 
in  the  intellect  from  the  beginning  (the  very  name  inleUtd 
speaks  of  a  power  of  the  mind  that  informally  different  from 
other  mental  powers) ;  but  the  co^itent  of  the  intellect  comes 
from  experience.  It  may  not  indeed,  after  all,  be  so  fatal  to 
think  that  all  the  content  of  our  perceptions  or  our  concep- 
tions about  things  comes  from  actual  experience  or  from 
sense- perception,  because,  for  one  thing,  we  now  know  per- 
fectly  well    that    the   individual  may  be  said  to   inherit  as 

^  Cf.  Puw^,  "Tenuch  U.  QataterseLea,"  Wcrte,  v.  286,  £87. 
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part  of  his  mental  system  somewhat  of  the  experience  of  the 
whole  human  race.  That  experience  gives  him  impulses  and 
tendencies,  desires  and  cravings,  which  his  individual  reason 
can  at  least  take  cognisance  of  and  appreciate  in  some  way. 
But  we  must  go  further  even  than  this  in  the  case  of 
Schopenhauer.  His  negative  treatment  of  reason,  as  unable 
to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience  (whi<A  some  philosophers, 
in  spite  of  Kant's  waming,  allow  people  to  think  it  can  do),  is 
only  a  step  to  his  own  view  of  the  reason  or  the  intellect  as 
simply  the  form  of  the  will  in  tlie  case  of  man,  a  sort  of 
couBcioua  way  the  will  has  in  the  case  of  man  of  seeking  to 
realise  its  ends,  while  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals  it  pur- 
enes  its  way  in  comparative  unconsciousness.  Without  doubt 
post-Kantian  philosophy  mode  far  too  much  of  reason — tended, 
in  fact,  to  make  reason  almost  the  whole  of  consciousness.  It 
was  natural  therefore  that  a  line  of  thought  like  Schopenhauer's, 
which  in  the  end  really  tends  only  to  show  the  play  of  will  as 
well  as  intellect  in  consciousness,  should  seem  somewhat  sub- 
versive of  existent  notions  at  the  outset  In  spite  of  the 
blunders  and  crudities  of  Schopenhauer's  psychology,  in  spite 
of  bi^  trying  to  make  broad  distinctions  where  no  broad  dis- 
tinctions can  be  made  (in  separating  reasou  from  perception, 
and  both  from  our  power  of  apprehending  what  he  calls  the 
^Ideas),  there  is  a  whole  world  of  significance  in  his  icono- 
clastic treatment  of  reason  and  the  concept,  and  in  his  exalta- 
tion of  both  perception  and  intuition  over  mere  reasou  and  tlie 
mere  conceptions  of  the  reflective  intellect.  When  a  philo- 
sopher says  that  he  knows  the  world  whole  in  reason,  he  is 
right  if  he  remembers  that  the  function  of  reason  is  to  system- 
atise all  the  perceptions  and  the  intuitions  which  the  human 
mind  has  or  tends  ^  to  have  about  reality.     Schopenhauer  is 


I  TntH*  Ui  h*ve,  beotDM  the  peroeptioiw  uid  iniuiUotu  of  Kit  antl  rcJIgion 
It,  in  tlift  fir«l  iiMitit&tie,  merelj  *  t«Dd«oc7  on  the  part  of  ii»d  to  ivuiDOunt 
limita  of  lilt  li/c 
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qnite  right  in  laying  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  reason,  while 
of  course  impressing  its  own  form  on  what  it  receives,  can 
give  only  what  it  has  received.  He  himself  pointed  out  to 
philosophers  much  that  was  really  included  in  reason,  which 
they  had  left  out  of  account^viz.,  instinctive  reason,  habit 
and  impulse,  and  the  like.^  They  had  assigned  altogether  too 
much  power  and  importance  to  the  merely  reflective  reason. 
He  of  course  was  wrong  in  concluding  that  hecause  reason 
could  not  know  the  transcendent  aspects  of  reality,  such 
aspects  of  reality  could  be  studied  only  in  a  realm  of  fact  as 
different  from  the  sphere  of  reason  as  could  well  be  supposed 
(the  mystical  plane  in  which  we  move  or  seem  to  move  when 
we  read  what  he  says  about  art  and  religion).  Ue  ought 
simply  to  have  given  up  the  search  for  the  transcendent,  and 
to  have  developed  the  idea  that  lay  in  bis  own  view  of  reason, 
as  lighting  up  the  world  for  the  will  or  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  our  existence.  Reason  can  systematise  thought 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  will,  fi'om  the  standpoint — in 
the  phraseology  of  Aristotle — of  the  highest  good  for  vian  as 
a  being  who  is  acting  and  developing  himself  continually. 

Again  and  again  in  Schoitenhauer  we  are  made  to  feel  that 
our  so-called  knowlctfge  of  reality  ia  not  a  direct  experience 
of  reality.  The  idealist's  "  idea  of  sense,"  the  "  effect  in  us " 
that  a  thing  causes,  colour  or  sound,  e.ff.,  all  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  reality.  We  have  suggested  that  it  was  wrong 
ever  to  imagine  the  "  sense  ideas  "  of  Locke  or  Berkeley  to  be 
realities ;  they  arc  abstractions  or  fictions.  But  then,  too,  if 
(with  Schopenhauer)  the  conception  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
knowledge,  of  knowledge  which  is  articulate  and  definite,  it 
is  true  that  in  this  case  our  knowledge  of  reality  is  indirecL 
Schopenhauer  never  departs  from  the  idea  that  by  knowledge 


*  By  sayiiif;  that  impulse  and  hitbit  are  included  in  the  ephero  of  ruaoo,  we 
DUM)  only  that  ih*  Bphere  of  muon  includes  tlio  Ut«nt  and  {to  ub)  aooonaoiaus 
NMOii  vhii-li  i«  DUuIfMt«d  in  infcticct  &ud  ioifiulse  mid  nAiural  tendeoctM. 
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we  mean  conceptual  knowledge.  When  he  teaches  that  in- 
tuition and  perception  and  feeling  and  volition  are  far  more 
real  than  meru  knowing, — constituting,  in  fact,  &  direct  contact 
with  reality, — it  is  to  bo  remembered  that  he  is  offering  a 
substitute  for  a  conceptual  knowledge  of  the  basis  of  reality. 
of  which  he  has  for  certain  (erroneous  ?)  reasons  despaired. 
Just  because  he  conceived  of  intnitivo  knowledge  as  opposed 
to  conceptual  knowledge — opposed,  that  is,  to  the  only  kind 
of  knowledge  that  in  his  eyes  is  real  knowledge — he  is  often 
rather  vague  io  hia  references  to  intuitive  knowledge.  This 
is  why,  in  describing  artistic  and  religious  intuitions,  he  strikes 
one  as  unable  to  say  anything  positive  about  them.  They  are 
not  rational  or  ordinary  disoiiraive  knowledge  at  all,  and  that 
ift  enough.  We  shall  see  this  later.  The  literal  outcome  of 
his  teaching  is  that,  on  the  one  hand,  oil  knowledge  is  indirect 
simply  as  knowledge  (this  is  why  he  seems  to  turn  from 
idealism  the  moment  he  seems  to  accept  it),  and  indirect 
too  for  other  reasons  (because  the  things  of  sense  arc  "  ideas," 
and  then  again  because  conceptions  are  only  a  reflex  of 
perceptions) ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  direct  experi-  ^ 
ence  of  reality  is  given  us  only  in  volition  and  action,  in 
being  and  living,  and  not  in  thinking.  This  is  the  central 
trend  of  his  teaching,  and  just  for  the  very  reason  that  such 
a  contention  seems  to  be  a  more  reflex  of  the  attitude  of  the 
healthy  man  to  all  philosophy,  beautifully  expressed  in 
Goethe's  lines, — 

"Oraii,  theuer  Freund,  ist  alle  Theorie 
Vnii  pniu  ilea  Lcbons  golJuer  Baum." — 


just  because  witli  this  idea  we  seem  to  be  passing  out  of 
philosophy,  to  bo  giving  it  up,  as  it  were,  is  it  of  such 
consummate  and  critical  interest.  No  philosophy  seems  so 
supremely  near  and  yet  so  dangerously  far  from  the  central 
shrine  of  rational  wisdom  as  Schopenhauer's.     It  is  certainly 
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an  illusion  to  think  that  knowledge,  or  the  fact  of  knowledge, 
makes  a  real  acquaintance  with  things  impossible.  Still 
Schopenhauer  shows  us,  better  than  any  other  philosopher, 
how  it  is  an  illusion  to  think  that  there  is  iu  the  mind 
any  such  thing  as  m^^rc  knowledge.  If  any  one  ever  seriously 
thought  that  the  "  idea/'  whether  in  the  form  of  the  sense- 
impression  or  the  intuition  or  the  concept,  is  the  first  thing  in 
consciousness,  he  was  wrong,  and  lie  is  undeceived  by  Scho- 
penhauer. Of  course,  if  by  consciousness  we  meau  simply 
an  intellectual  awareness  of  things,  then  certainly  the  very 
notion  of  consciousness  is  just  au  idea  and  nothing  else,  and 
the  idea  is  tbc-u  obviously  the  first  thing  in  consciousness. 
But  by  our  consciousness  cannot  be  meant  a  mere  intellectual 
awareness  of  things ;  it  is  far  too  dynamical  a  tbing  for 
that  Consciousness  is  always  the  consciousness  of  souie 
activity  or  otliei,  and  even  the  concept  represents  an  activo 
effort  of  the  mind  to  bring  several  things  into  its  focus  by  the 
perception  of  some  one  element  in  tlieni  that  is  common  to 
them  all.  Every  one  professes  to  admit  this,  of  course,  but 
not  perhaps  for  the  reasons  that  Schopenhauer  will  point  out 
There  is  much  truth  and  much  error  in  his  view  that  by 
knowledge  must  be  meant  conceptual  knowledge.  But 
whether  true  or  false,  it  is  a  view  to  which  Schopenliauer 
adhered ;  and  it  is  because  he  adhered  to  it  that  he  turned 
away  from  knowledge  and  sought  another  approach  to  things 
— sb-angc  and  contradictory  though  it  sounds  to  seek  to  know 
things  by  some  other  process  than  knowledge. 

Thus,  in  short,  if  we  ask  the  question :  Is  our  knowledge  of 
things  direct  or  indirect,  and  where,  if  anywhere,  have  we 
an  immediate  experience  of  reality?  Schopenhauer's  answer 
is  that  our  knowledge  of  ordinary  things  i.s  indirect  nr  mediate 
(for  the  reasons  puiuted  out  iii-at  by  Berkeley  and  afl^^rwards 
by  Xant),  while  our  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  is  immediate, 
direct,  and  underived,  demanding  only  the  disinterested  view 
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of  an  object  apart  from  its  relation  to  the  will.  In  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Ideaa — which  is  at  beet  a  mystical 
kind  of  thing  in  Schopenhauer — the  knowledge  we  have  of 
ourselves  in  volition  and  action  is  also  in  a  sense  immediate 
and  direct,  according  to  Schopenhauer.  "  Although  all  objects 
are  appearances,  there  is  still  a  difierence  between  ultimate 
and  immediate  objectification,  immediate  and  secondary.  The 
former  is  what  the  Ideas  have,  the  latter  particular  things.  The 
j>articular  thing  that  appears  under  some  form  of  the  Principle 
of  SufHcient  Keaaon  is  only  an  indirect  objectification  of  the 
thing  in  itself  (which  is  the  will),  between  which  and  it 
the  Idea  stands  as  the  only  direct  objectivity  of  the  will,  be- 
cause it  has  assumed  none  of  the  special  forms  of  knowledge 
as  such,  except  that  of  the  idea  in  general — i.e,,  the  form  of 
being  an  object  for  the  subject."*  Another  way  of  stating 
this  same  truth  is  to  say  that  the  things  of  sense  are  not 
absolute  things  at  all,  anil  that  if  we  wish  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  reality  wo  must  betake  ourselves  to  the  Ideas  or 
the  self.  Transceudcntal  idealism  suggested  that  both  things 
and  the  lower  animals  fall  short  of  being  complete  and  rounded 
existences;  their  unity  and  their  reality  fall,  in  fact,  outside 
of  themselves ;  they  are  only  the  lower  grades  of  the  objecti- 
fication of  the  will  to  live.  It  is  a  hard  lesson  to  learn  that 
the  things  wliich  we  thiuk  to  be  the  most  real,  stocks  and 
stones  and  rocks  and  animals,  are  not  real  in  an  ultimate 
sense  at  all ;  but  Schopenhauer  insists — with  all  the  idealists, 
of  course — that  we  must  learn  it  Still  we  must  keep  here 
as  far  as  possible  to  the  subjective  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  We  do  not  say  outright  that  things  are  not  absolute 
existences,  but  only  that  ordinary  knowledge  seems  to  be 
essentially  phenomenal  and  unsatiafactorj' ;  the  i-eality  of  the 
things  we  htow  lies,  as  it  were,  outside  of  themselves :  the 
very  form  and  order  that  we  give  to  things,  the  very  definite- 

■  Die  Welt,  Ac,  i.  206,  jxiMtm. 
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nes3  in  time  and  pl&ce,  the  very  causality  and  reciprocity  we 
attribute  to  them,  are  the  invention  of  our  intellect  Schopeu- 
hauer  teacher  all  this,  and  in  doing  so  be  thinlcs  he  is  acting 
up  to  the  principles  of  Kant 


in.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  a  somewhat 
precise  and  technic.il  presentation  of  Schopenhauer's  opinions 
on  knowledge  and  the  chief  elements  in  knowledge.  Tlie 
main  object -matter  of  knowledge  is  the  ordinary  things  of 
sense -perception.  Just  bficause  things,  however,  are  ohjccts  of 
knowledge,  their  reality  is  questionable.  Tliey  are  "  ideas " 
of  "  sense "  to  begin  with,  and  the  whole  category-mechanism 
of  the  intellect  is  employed  to  "  work  them  up  "  into  "  things." 
The  "  self,"  on  the  contrary,  as  the  highest  object  in  experi- 
ence, is  the  least  knovm  of  all  objects,  being  only  felt  or 
realised  in  action ;  and  between  things  and  the  self^  according 
to  Schopenhauer,  there  may  be  said  to  stand  the  Ideas  which 
are  a  sort  of  "  piu-e  and  cloudless  "  knowledge,  where  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  "known  object"  and  the  "knowing  self" 
for  the  time  vanishes.  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge, 
then,  reduces  itself  to  the  proposition  that  we  mnst  learn  to 
think  of  difterent  kinds  of  reality.  As  in  Plato  there  are  the 
tilings  of  sense,  and  Lhu  Ideas  of  which  these  things  are  a  sort 
of  copy,  and  also  the  fictitious  things  that  the  artist  makes, 
copies,  as  it  were,  of  the  things  of  sense ;  so  it  is  in  Schopen- 
hauer with  a  slight  difference,  the  chief  point  of  the  difference 
being  that  to  I'labo  artistic  nmlity  is  still  only  a  copy  of 
ordinary  reality,  or  ordinary  reality  itself,  worked-up  into  an 
artificial  product,  while  to  Schopenhauer  it  is  the  direct  ex> 
pression  of  tlie  Ideas.  There  are,  according  to  Schopenhauer, 
iirst,  ordinary  things ;  these  are  ideas  or  phenomena  —  an 
imperfect  reality  made  out  of  mere  sense  impressions :  then 
there  are  the  forms  or  the  categories  of  the  understanding, 
such  as  cause,  and  substance,  and  the  like :  and  then,  thirdly. 
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there  arc  the  Idees,  the  various  ffradea  of  reality,  such  as  the 
chemical  atom,  the  physical  particle,  the  seed  of  the  plant, 
the  structural  element  in  living  beings,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  animals  (lower  and  higher),  the  various  races  of  man  and 
the  individual  characters  of  individual  men.  These  third 
things,  the  various  Ideas  or  "  species  "  or  "  tyjjes  "  of  existence, 
are  the  only  real  things  to  Schopenhauer ;  they  are  the  i>er- 
manent  forms  of  the  will  to  live.  The  highest  of  ordinary 
objects  is  the  self,  or  the  human  body,  a  kind  of  Jinwn  of 
the  knowing  and  the.  willing  subject,  the  most  stupendous 
"  mystery  "  iu  the  universe,  seeing  that  it  is  a  kind  of  real^ 
focus  of  the  wilt  to  live  and  of  the  Idea  of  man.*  The  will 
has  "  struck  a  light  for  itself  "  in  the  brain  or  the  conscious-  ^ 
ness  of  man,  and  man  sums  up  in  himself,  as  it  were,  the 
various  grades  of  existence,  having  :n  himself  a  consciousness 
(lartiy  explicit  and  partly  implicit  of  the  whole  will  to  live, 
of  the  whole  rerum  natura.^ 

(a)  T}iere  is  much  perplexing  detail  about  these  distinctions 
of  Schopenhauer's,  but  without  dwelling  npon  them  further 
we  may  proceed  to  a  formal  statement  of  the  most  important 
and  the  moat  difficult  position  that  he  formulates  about  know- 
ledge. This  is,  that  the  more  "real"  knowledge  is,  the  less 
of  "  form  "  is  there  in  it ;  and  vi^e  versa,  that  the  "  more  of 
form  "  there  is  in  knowledge  the  "  leas  of  reality  "  is  there  in 

'  Thia  timply  moftOB  tbkt  the  hunum  pei-aoiuUity  b  »  combiiution  uf  thv  know- 
ing knd  the  willing  self.  Tlie  combicatian  b  "  mf ftt«nou»,"  because  ereu  Uie 
pHjrcbulogist  (who  IB  mppmed  tu  be  nccustotned  to  intratpeetion)  expenenflM  * 
MOM  of  mj-sterT'  in  trying  ti>  gnup  tbe  fact  that  the  nitlf  which  thinlcH  upuii  itself 
•Dd  tlie  wlf  which  «ct«  are  od«  and  the  B&me.  It  'u  varj  niv«teni)u*  to  ^uhopcu- 
hauer,  bocauM  volitiun  and  rvflcctlon  Mem  to  him  contnulioiury  to  each  other. 
Volitiou  aeeiiu  tu  imply  that  thn  niaii  i»  gmag  out  of  biooaelf  in  action,  aDd  refleC''^ 
tion  that  he  seeks  to  return  back  uirnii  himself,  No  hunum  bring,  in  other 
wonLi,  e\tT  pvrfectly  undorstand^  himiielf,  or  \a  aver  nuuter  of  hiaueU.  Mucra 
eonditio  nottra. 

*  Schojwutiauer  layt  that  e«di  individual  nan  \*  the  aucrtion  of  the  whole 
will  to  live,  and  that  a  thorou^y  tolSsh  man  wUlt  for  the  time  a»  if  he  wei«  the 
whole  world.  (iDdinduulity,  it  will  be  remembered.  U  to  Schnfieulisuer  unly  an 
Kppeanuee.     Ho  ouUftniuenlly  iinitemet,  to  find  the  o«e  will  erery  where.) 


) 
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it.  This  dilemmatic  way  of  putting  the  matter  represents 
perhaps  the  most  extreme  form  of  scepticism  that  has  ever 
been  invented  in  regard  to  knowledge :  it  seems  to  make 
knowledge  virtually  destroy  itself.  At  the  lower  limit  of 
consciousness  (mass  or  organic  sensation  say — bodily  feeling 
— or  mere  confused  sensation),  knowledge  is  real,  as  it  were 
(must  be  real — we  must  know  something),  but  there  is  so 
little  "  form  "  about  it  that  it  can  iiordly  be  described ;  at  the 
upper  limit  of  consciousness,  on  the  contrary  (the  rational 
concept  or  idea),  knowledge  has  "  form,"  and  is  therefore  capable 
of  expression,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  indirect,  and  so 
far  removed  from  reality,  that  it  is  bcmnd  to  become  illusory. 
If  we  want  to  know  things,  it  appears,  we  must  (|ualify  them 
with  formal  or  mental  attributes;  but  if  we  go  on  qualifying 
them  too  far,  formalising  and  conceptualising  them,  that  is, 
we  will  end  by  destroying  their  reality.  Schopenhauer  means 
that  when  we  know  phenomenal  things,  we  employ  all  the 
mental  equipment  we  possess  in  the  shape  of  categories  and 
principles  of  the  understanding,  such  as  cause,  substance,  time, 
space,  antecedent  and  conse^iueut,  etc.,  and  yet  we  know  only 
phenomena  after  all,  only  what  the  understanding  has  itself 
constructed ;  whereas  when  we  know  tho  most  real  thing  in 
the  world,  the  self,  we  throw  off  our  mental  furniture  entirely, 
throw  it  overboard  as  it  were,  and  lot  we  know  reality  for 
once.  This  is  ike-  illusionism  on  which  SckopenJumcr's  whole 
philosophy  rests^  the  ccTiirat  •m.ctaphyamd  thought  in  Ats  syatr.m. 
We  see  in  it  his  whole  tendency  to  tixalt  the  immediate  know- 
ledge that  we  have  of  ourselves  in  being  and  in  willing, 
and  to  despise  the  indirect  knowledge  which,  according  to  tho 
principles  of  idealism,  we  have  of  all  other  tilings — for,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  accepts  the  teaching  of  idealism  that 
"things"  are  "ideas."  Idealism  is  wrong  in  this,  no  doubt, 
but  it  has  created  the  impression  that  things  are  ideas. 
The  middle  zone  of  knowledge,  between   the  things   that 
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we  know  and  characterise  witli  qualities  and  distinctions, 
and  the  self  which  we  clo  not  kn&w  ^because  knowing  means  r  ''^ 
splitting  up  and  distinguishing)  but  only  Tcalisr,  is  constituted, 
according  to  our  author,  by  the  Platonic  Ideas  or  the  Ideas  of 
art,  where  the  distinction  between  thq  self  and  the  not-self  i, 
?  vanishes."  In  the  contemplation  of  an  artistic  object,  or  a 
Platonic  Idea  (one  of  the  eternal  forms  ^  of  the  will),  there  is 
such  a  perfect  sense  of  harmony  between  the  Idea  which  the 
artistic  product  is  said  to  realiau  and  the  artistic  object  itself, 
that  we  seem  to  enter  into  the  inner  reality  and  potency  of 
things.  An  artistic  object  seems  to  be  such  a  perfect  creation 
that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be  self -existent,  to  be  an 
absolute  something  which  sets  forth  its  own  Idea  as  one  of 
the  direct  or  immediate  assertions  of  the  world-will.  Scho- 
penhauer maintains  tliat  in  the  contemplaliou  of  the  Platonic 
Idea  or  object  of  art,  the  mind  is  as  much  passive  as  active ; 
pure  contemplation  and  pure  perception  are  merged  together, 
he  says.  All  the  categories  or  principles  of  knowledge  taken 
together  would  be  needed  to  explain  a  perfectly  beautiful 
object,  and  yet  taken  all  together  they  would  still  be  found 
utterly  inadequate  to  such  an  object,  which  somehow  speaks 
best  for  itself.  An  artistic  object  is  not  an  "  object "  at  all, 
as  it  were — not  an  ordinary  tiling — but  an  eternal  thing  or 
an  absolute  Idea ;  we  read  our  whole  self  into  it ;  ft  seems  to 
allow  perfect  being  and  perfect  life  to  emanate  from  and 
through  itself.     We  ore  "at  rest"  in  the  contemplation  of 

beauty ;  we  are 

"laid  ftsiMp 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul : 
While  with  an  eye  madi"  t[uiiit  by  the  power 
Of  hunnouy,  and  tlie  deop  power  of  joy, 
Wtf  sec  into  the  lii«  of  things.'' 

Artbtic  knowledge,  Schopenhauer  thinks,  la  the  most  perfect 
phase  of  knowledge,  because  it  is  a  perfect  fusion  of  the 

1  C(.  aui»tr,  p.  lOS. 
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subjective  and  the  objective  elements  in  knowledge ;  it  rep- 
resents a  neutral  zone,  where  these  subjective  and  objective 
elements  shade  into  each  other,  unite  and  coalesce.  As  wb 
'retreat  from  tliis  central  neutral  zone  we  pass,  at  the  one 
extreme  into  the  merely  volitional  sense  we  have  of  the  self, 
and  at  the  other  into  the  reahn  of  external  perception,  where 
the  things  of  the  outer  world  fill  our  vision,  and  where  we 
ourselves  are  only  one  object  among  other  objects. 

The  tilings  of  sense  are  to  Schopenhauer  the  most  unrea] 
things  in  the  world.  They  are  so  for  the  reasons  of  idealism, 
that  both  their  matter  and  their  form  are  mental  or  subjective. 
Artistic  objects  are  to  him  more  real  than  ordinary  objects ; 
an  artistic  reality  is  a  higher  kind  of  reality  than  ordinary 
reality.  The  self  slioidd  he  to  him  the  highest  of  all  realities. 
)t  is  so,  if  we  t^ke  finn  hold  of  his  Bist  principles  and  of 
some  very  emphatic^  things  he  says  about  the  self  as  the 
unioQ  of  the  knowing  and  williug  subject.  That  is,  Schopen- 
hauer eirectually  teaches  that  in  the  search  for  reality  we 
are  driven  back  upon  the  self ;  ordinary  tlui^s  —  he  early 
made  up  his  mind — are  no  reality  at  all;  artistic  objects  are 
more  real  than  ordinary  objects ;  but  the  highest  reality  lies 
within  the  self,  or  is  the  self,  or  is  the  pure  potency  in  the 
self  which  we  call  tlie  will  "  How  do  we  know  the  self  ? " 
you  ask  him.  "  You  have  hit  upon,"  says  Scliopenhauer,  "  the 
supreme  paradox  in  the  universe,  for  when  we  seek  to  know 
the  self,  we  find  that  the  known  self  is  nothing,  and  that 
it  is  only  the  willing  self  that  is  real."  His  meaning  may 
be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying  that  in  the  search  for  real 
knowledge  we  finally  come  to  a  point  where  knowledge  as 
such  "^a*t(M  away" — ceases  to  be — passes,  namely,  into  twWiow, 
which  is  the  key-note  of  Uie  self.  It  is  of  tlw,  rrri/  essence  of 
SeKopenhaittr't  phxloso})ky  to  aflirm  that  "  the  standing  contra- 
diction of  man's  life  is  this,  that  he  is  compelled  to  seek  the 

'  Cf.  tupr<t,  p.  199. 
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reality  of  tlie  universe  with  his  brain — ».«.,  id  and  through  the 
use  of  knowledge ;  and  that  he  has  yet  to  confess  In  the  end 
that  hiowUdge  does  not  help  him  to  understand  the  world,  but 
that  something  different  from  knowledge  is  needed  to  do  this 
— namely,  will."  In  other  words,  just  where  we  do  have  a 
critical  and  crucial  interest  in  knowledge,  where  we  would 
"  give  everything "  to  know  (namely,  in  the  case  of  the  self, 
to  which  point  we  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  driven  in  our  quest 
for  reality),  we  find  that  knowing  does  not  help  us,  bul  that 
we  must  cease  our  endeavour  to  knoto,  and  must  rest  content 
with  hein^,  and  yet  we  find  too  that  in  so  Inng  we  also  under- 
stand. The  man  of  the  world  or  the  realist  will  doubtless 
rejoice  iu  this ;  he  will  pruhably  confess  that  he  neither 
understands  nor  cares  for  the  dialectic  by  which  the  result 
has  been  reached,  bat  that  be  rejoices  to  be  told,  what  he 
always  thought  to  be  trite,  that  the  meaning  of  the  univei'se 
is  apprehended  not  by  means  of  the  concept,  not  by  moans  of 
"rational  kuawledge,"  that  ghastly  spectre  of  the  real  world, 
bnt  by  a  kind  of  sense,  a  ni^»  or  effort,  an  effort  simply  at 
being  and  evolving.  In  truth,  of  course,  knowledge  is  only 
that  part  of  the  sense  of  life  which  haa  become  definite  and 
articulate,  and  it  is  this  that  -Schopenhauer  proclaims  out 
ol  the  archives  of  philosophy,  with  dozens  of  L'laborato  onto- 
logical  schemes  stacked  in  lonely  splendour  above  and  around 
him.  All  philosophy,  he  makes  us  feel,  which  docs  not  try 
to  express  the  real  life  of  things,  is  of  interest  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  moral  x>athology. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  Schopenhauer's  dilemma 
can  be  expressed  and  is  expressed  by  himself,  and  they  are 
all  more  or  less  important  His  idea  is  hard  to  understand 
without  the  system  behind  it,  because  when  one  hears  of  there 
being  more  reality  in  certain  things  than  in  other  things,  one 
perhaps,  again,  naturally  thinks  of  external  tilings- — rocks, 
stones,  and  trees — as  the  most  real.     But  this  is  because  we 
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are  sunk  in  what  Schopenhauer  calls  "  degenerate  European 
realism,"  to  which  any  intelligent  Buddhist  feds  Iiimself 
axjperior.  It  is  these  very  things  of  sense  that  are  most 
uurual  or  ideal  or  phenomenal,  for  reasons  indicated  more  than 
once.  Schopenhauer's  reasons  (or  so  regarding  them  are,  as 
we  know,  highly  philosophical,  and  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
by  the  mind  which  is  untrained  in  philoaophy.  Rut  ihero  is 
a  difficulty  in  Schopenhauer  for  the  pliilosophical  mind  also. 
One  who  has  really  been  "spoiled  by  philosophy,"  who  has 
been  led  to  question  the  reality  of  ordinary  things,  is  apt  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  of  concluding  that  his  only  real 
knowledge  is  of  his  own  consciousness  and  of  his  own  »tilf. 
Such  a  person  may  indeed  never  have  been  perfectly  comfurt- 
able  in  thinking  of  David  Hume  and  the  empiricists,  who 
tell  him  that  within  the  self  there  are  only  mental  states  and 
changing  psychical  plienoiuena,  and  not  any  static  or  per- 
manent self;  but  he  is  now  apt  to  be  completely  upset  by 
Schopenhauer's  contention  that,  strictly,  we  do  not  know  the 
self  at  all  —  not  only  that  knowledge  here,  as  everywhere, 
splits  up  its  object  into  separate  units  and  2)henomenalises  it 
and  renders  it  illusor)*,  but  tliat  the  only  key  to  the  self  (and 
consequently  to  all  other  reality  on  the  principles  of  Idealism) 
is  will.  .Schopenhauer's  feeling  is  that  the  self  is  far  too  real 
to  be  merely  known,  and  that  there  must  be  an  immediate 
apprehension  of  the  self — viz.,  in  will.  If  it  be  suggested 
at  this  pnint  that  of  course  the  reality  of  the  .%lf  is  given 
in  a  i/'iasi  feeUng  or  se?ise,  the  sense  of  organic  elfort,  aud 
that,  strictly  speaking,  all  knowledge  of  the  self  is  inadequate, 
there  being  depths  retrospectively  and  heights  prospectively 
in  the  self,  which  are  never  fully  known,  Schopenhauer  might 
reply  that  this  is  doubtless  a  line  of  thought  along  which  his 
reflections  might  be  studied.  It  might  be  possible,  too,  to 
carry  Schopenhauer's  idea  about  an  immediate  knowledge  of 
tile  self  further  than  he  himself  thought  of  doing.     Wo  might 
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fall  back,  for  example,  on  the  general  psychological  positiou 
that  our  test  of  reality  ia  the  possibility  of  a  thing  afifoctiDg 
our  will,  and  we  might  then  say  that  anything  which  affects 
our  will,  which  really  determines  our  experience,  is  for  all 
practical  purposes  "  real."  In  this  way  the  lower  animals, 
and.  trees  and  rocks  and  stones,  would  all  be  "  real "  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  affect  our  experience.  Thus,  through 
our  will,  we  are  iu  contact  with  reality  from  the  beginning  of 
oiir  lives  to  the  end  of  them.  It  might,  indeed,  be  said  that 
our  practical  knowledge  of  things  is  always  real  and  imme- 
diate ;  and  in  this  way  logical  or  exact  expression  would  be 
given  to  Schopenhauer 'a  feeling  that  there  must  necessarily  be 
immediate  aud  real  knowledge  somewhere  iu  our  experience. 

(/3)  There  is  an  even  more  strictly  cpistemological  although 
perfectly  objective  way,  in  which  Schopenhauer  expresses  his 
theoretical  illusionisDL  He  says  that  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  scale  of  nature  cause  ajid  effect  are  quite  homogeneous 
and  quite  equivalent,  and  therefore  perfectly  comprehensible. 
In  the  case  of  the  impact,  under  perfect  conditions,  of  one 
billiard-ball  upon  another,  the  one  ball  receives  just  as  much 
movement  as  the  other  loses.  That  is,  cause  and  effect  do  not 
differ  as  to  quality.  But  "  things  change  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  asceud  in  the  scale  of  phenomena.  Heat,  for  example, 
considered  as  cause,  and  expansion,  liquefaction,  volatilisation » 
or  crystallisation,  as  effects,  are  not  homogeneous,  and  so  their 
causal  connection  is  not  intelligible.  The  comprehensihility  of 
causality  has  diminished :  what  a  lower  degree  of  beat  caused 
to  liquefy,  a  higher  degree  makes  evaporate :  that  which  crys- 
tallises with  less  heat,  melts  when  the  heat  is  augmented. 
Waruith  softens  wax  and  hardens  clay;  light  whitens  wax 
ami  blackens  chloride  of  silver.  And,  to  go  still  further,  when 
two  salts  are  seen  tu  decompose  each  other  mutually  aud  to 
form  two  new  ones,  elective  afl&nity  presents  itself  to  us  as  an 
impenetrable   mystery,  and   the  properties  of   the  two  new 
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bodies  are  not  a  combinatioa  of  the  properties  of  their  sepai-ate 
elements.  Nevertliekss  we  are  still  able  to  follow  the  process 
and  to  imitAte  the  elements  out  of  which  the  new  bodies  are 
formed;  we  can  even  separate  wliat  has  l)een  united  and  re- 
store the  original  quantities.  Thus  noticeable  heterogeneousness 
and  incommensurability  between  cause  and  eEfeet  have  here  made 
their  appearance :  causality  has  become  more  mysterious." ' 

Going  on  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  electricity  on  the 
voltaic  pile,  where  communication,  distribution,  shock,  igni- 
tion, isolating,  charging,  discharging,  are  all  mysterious  in 
their  operation,  Schopenhauer  continues :  "  Here,  thyrefare, 
cause  and  effect  arc  completely  heterogeneous,  their  con- 
nection is  imiatelligible,  and  we  see  bodies  show  great  sus- 
ceptibility to  causal  influences,  the  nature  of  which  remains 
a  secret  for  us.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  we  mount 
higher  in  the  Hcale  the  effect  seems  to  contain  more,  the 
cause  less.  "Wlien  we  reach  organic  nature,  therefore,  in 
which  the  phenomenon  of  life  presents  itself,  this  is  the 
case  in  a  far  higher  degree  still."  "  Think,"  he  says,  "  of 
a  world  of  infttsoria,  arising  out  of  watered  hay,  or  the 
acorn  giving  birth  to  the  oak  I "  *  or  of  any  of  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  origin  of  life ! 

Finally,  when  we  come  to  the  sphere  of  beings  which 
have  knowledge  there  is  no  longer  any  sort  of  resemhlanee  or 
coravMnsitrahilily  between  the  action  performed  and  the  ob- 
ject which  as  representation  evokes  it.  Animals,  seeing  that 
they  are  restricted  to  prrceptibic  representations,  still  need 
the  prestntcc  of  the  object  acting  as  a  motive.  Their  action 
is  then  immediate  and  infallible  ("  if  we  leave  training — i.&, 
habits  enforced  by  fear — out  of  the  question  ").  "  For  animals 
are  unable  to  carry  about  witli  them  couceptions  that  might 
render  them  independent  of  present  impressions,  enable  them 
to  reflect}  and  qualify  them  for  deliberate  action.     Man  can 

>  The  WiU  in  N»tu«  ;  Bohu'»  En«.  tmiiil.,  [i.  313.  '  Ibtd.,  p.  818. 
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do  this.  Therefore,  when  at  lost  we  come  to  rational  beings, 
the  motive  is  even  no  longer  a  prcscrU,  perceptible,  actually 
existing,  real  thing,  but  a  mere  conetption,  having  its  present 
existence  only  in  the  brain  of  the  person  who  acts,  but  which 
is  extracted  from  many  multifarioas  perceptions,  from  the 
experience  of  former  years,  or  has  been  handed  down  in 
words."  *  Here,  Schopenhauer  maintains,  just  where  the 
problem  of  causation  is  becoming  most  difBcult — that  is,  in 
dealing  with  the  connection  between  motives  and  actions — 
a  "  sudden  light "  arises,  an  "  unexpected  light" — "  the  chance 
circumstance  that  wc,  the  judges,  happen  to  be  the  very 
objects  that  are  to  be  judged.""  "Just  at  this  point  the 
observer  receives  from  his  own  inner  self  the  direct  information 
that  the  agent  in  his  actions  is  the  will — that  very  will  which 
be  knows  better  and  more  intimately  than  anything  that  ex- 
ternal perception  can  ever  supply."' 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of 
causality,  which  is,  that  in  our  study  of  causation,  of  the 
question  of  the  cause  of  any  event  or  phenomenon,  we  are, 
08  a  matter  of  fact,  driven  up  through  the  many  stages  of 
natural  causation  to  the  causation  that  is  in  the  self,  action  in 
conformity  with  motives.  This  means  that  anywhere  below 
onlSMtof  human  action  we  are  always  compelled,  practically 
and  theoretically  compelled,  to  ask  for  the  "  cause  of  the  cause," 
and  that  in  human  action  alone  is  it  im|)ossible  and  superiluous 
to  ask  for  the  "  cause  of  the  cause,"  because  a  man's  motives 
are  himsdf.  are  his  will,  because  his  action  is  the  manifestation 
of  a  causal  energy  working  from  icitkttt  outwards,  to  be  ex- 
plained only  by  itself,  to  be  referred  only  to  itself,  the  will 
In  roan  we  see,  as  it  were,  the  "  inside  "  of  the  will ;  we 
understand  causation  for  the  first  time,  because  we  see  it  from 
the  insidt.     But — and  this  is  our  point — tlie  same  dilemma 


>  The  WiU  id  Kalare  ;  Bobs'*  Eotf.  Uiui<l.,  p. 
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recurs  here  that  we  eucountered  before  when  we  were  seeking 
simplj'  for  the  reality  of  "  things."  We  fouTid  that  we  were 
driven  to  seek  reality  in  the  self,  but  not  merely  a  known 
reality,  rather  a  felt  reality — a  reality  that  we  willed.  And 
so  it  is  here.  In  seeking  to  know  causation,  we  have  to  con- 
fess that  the  result  to  which  we  have  been  driven  is  that  we 
can  only  know  it  by  hdrifj  it, — by  being  caxisa!  (as  we  are 
in  willing)— that  knowledge  (reflective,  indirect  knowledge) 
somehow  passes  away,  and  that  willing  or  being  takes  Us  place. 
We  understand  causation  because  we  give  up  seeking  to  under- 
stand it  by  means  of  reflection,  and  because  we  ourselves 
become  canaation,  find  ourselves  to  bo  will,  which  "  wins/  be 
that  wiiich  is  everywhere,"  nay,  "  is  everywhere."  On  looking 
back  from  our  newly  acquired  standpoint  (the  will),  we  really 
see  that  all  causation  is  simply  the  will.  This  is  the  true 
Schopenhauer.  In  the  dcq/est  scuTiJi/or  knowledge  we  arc  com- 
pellfd,  aa  a  iiuitUrr  of  fact,  to  gict  up  the  atictiipt  to  know  ;  wo 
find  something  better  than  knowledge.  We  realise — if  we 
reflect  for  a  moment — that  the  deepest  things  in  the  world 
are  not  known,  but  lived  and  felt,  and  are  inexplicable.  Why 
should  not  philosophy  admit  this  1  There  is  no  explanation 
of  will,  Schopenhauer  says.  "Veilc  iioti  dUcitm:"  He  would 
agree  with  Edwards  that  we  caunot  "  will  to  will"  This  is 
such  a  great  result  for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  theory 
and  philosophical  ontology,  that  its  imjiorC  can  hardly  be 
grasped  at  once.  One  thing  may  bo  said,  however.  In  will 
we  seem  to  have  a  rml  principle  by  which  to  explain  things, 
a  reality  we  know  immediately  and  surely.  In  explaining 
all  causality  and  all  real  existence  by  relation  to  volition,  to 
evolved  and  evolving  purpose,  we  explain  it  by  relation  to  a 
Ttaiity  which  is  directly  known,  felt,  and  realised ;  whereas 
in  explaining  the  world  by  reference  to  the  "  idea,"  we  are 
explaining  it  by  reference  to  an  vlcalUy — to  a  Action  (the 
conception,  nnraely,  of  cxhausiive  knowledge,  which  is  always 
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an  ideal  and  never  a  reality) ;  and  to  a  secondary  tbing,  seeing 
that  knowledge  is  (tx  ni  termini)  never  reality  iteelf,  but 
only  our  consciousness  of  a  reality  that  is  beyond  ourselves. 
Onr  power  of  thought,  from  which  Fichte  and  Schelling 
and  Hegel  all  started  as  an  absolute  principle,  is  only  the 
possibility  of  our  being  able  to  view  any  object  or  element  in 
the  cosmos  as  eo  far  relative  to  human  purpose  and  human 
volition.  It  is  will  which  is  the  real  thing  in  the  world,  and 
can  therefore  he  made  a  principle  which  explains  and  bears 
the  weight  of  all  reality.  On  the  principles  of  Schopenhauer's 
theory  of  knowledge,  we  must  give  up  the  merely  causal  way 
of  explaining  things  (there  is  always  a  "  next "  cause  to  any 
given  cause,  and  so  causality  can  never  be  a  final  explanation 
of  reality),  and  rather  look  upon  things  as  manifestations  uf 
organic  purpose,  which  we  himc  on  the  inside,  in  ourselves,  in 
OHr  mil.  Anything  that  has  no  relation  to  the  will,  to  human 
purpose,  that  does  not  affect  it  in  soma  way  (a  pseudo- entity, 
for  exaiiijtle,  ]ike  "mere  matter"  or  a  mere  Epicurean  god  in 
the  interstellar  spaces),  is  for  us  absolutely  nothing.  To  be  sure, 
we  arc  here  developing  the  positive  significance  of  our  author 
somewhat  beyond  the  letter  of  his  system.  But  Schopenhauer 
had  himself  a  broad  intuitive  perception  of  the  power  uf  his 
principle,  will  (as  differpiit  from  the  more  idea),  and  held  to 
the  end  of  his  life  that  the  thinking  world  would  come  to 
accept  his  principle  of  will  as  the  true  first  principle  of 
philosophy.  Of  course  there  is  the  Idea,  too,  as  has  been 
suggested ;  but  that  is  something  which  exists  in  relation  to 
the  will,  and  simply  expresses  the  form  or  forms  under  which 
It  energises.  Generally  speaking,  the  will  represents  the  con- 
tent of  experience — life  and  energy — and  the  Idea  represents 
its  form,  the  articulate  expression  of  life,  or  the  difiTerent 
modes  in  which  life  is  exhibited.  The  Idea,  moreover,  is  often 
unconscious,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  impulse  and  instinct,  and 
so    tbe   Idea  is   never   quite    equal    to    the   fulness   of   life. 
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Boughly  speaking,  the  post'Kantian  idealists  reversed  this 
whole  mode  of  conception,  and  said  that  the  Idea  represented 
the  essence  of  experience,  and  that  life  and  movement  and  im- 
pulse and  feeling  were  all  secondary  things,  indifferent  things 
{a^iai^optt,  in  the  language  of  the  Stoics),  belonging  to  what 
they  contemptuously  called  the  Vorsidlung,  the  phenomenal 
appearance  of  things.  This  is  indeed  the  philosopher's  fallacy 
par  txcdltnce ; '  it  has  made  many  a  soul  feed  on  the  husks  of 

form  under  the  insane  idea  that  the  rich  varied  life  of  nature 
and  of  instinct  is  so  much  mere  "  empirical  detail"  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  extent  to  "which  a  man  undtrstatuis  life  is 
"empirical  detail" — something  that  varies  with  the  individ- 
uality ;  no  man  understands  life  fully,  but  all  men  may  boldly 
live  up  to  the  fulness  of  human  purpose  and  possibility,  believ- 
ing in  development  where  they  cannot  stc  and  understand. 

"  On  the  lowest  stages  of  nature,  then,  we  see  the  will 
exhibiting  itself  as  a  blind  tendency,  a  dark  dull  3tri\Tng,  far 
from  all  immediate  knowableness.  This  is  the  simplest  mode 
of  its  manifestation."  The  highest  assertion  of  the  will  is  in 
the  motives  of  human  beings,  and  the  supreme  motive — as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  chapter — is  the  will  to  live.     Now  if 

.the  lowest  stages  of  the  wiU's  assertion  of  itself  are  essentially 
removed  from  knowledge — iucomprehensible — we  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  iU  highest  stages,  its  assertion  of  itself  in 
man,  would  be  nearer  to  knowledge,  to  consciousness,  and 
therefore  more  intelligible.  But  it  is  not  so.  Schopenhauer 
is  always  afraid,  as  it  were,  of  saying  that  the  self  can  be 
knovnK  Any  attempt  to  know  anything  necessarily  falsifies 
or  phcnoinciialiscs  that  thing,  makes  it  merely  the  "  object "  of 
a  subject  And  so  he  saves  the  reality  of  the  self — the  highest 
assertion  of  the  will — by  saying  that  it  too  caimot  be  known, 

'  It  Is  really  wore  tluiii  llil* ;  it  u  a  kinil  of  pliilosoplitc*!  la$a  majctiai — a, 
rebelUou  ag&inK  tlio  truth  that  t>y  dubg  tlie  will  of  the  imireno  du  vie  uudcr- 
itAod  it-  And  yet  one  h  coii*ta»tly  encountering  uocrtion*  to  tlie  effect  lli«t  tlie 
ddIjt  vny  of  lemming  the  mcaoUig  nf  Uiinga  U  to  tliink.  to  vit  stJU  ood  thtni. 
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but  only  willed — lived,  felt.  To  understand  will  we  must 
will.  As  we  have  already  called  liis  reasons  (those  of  dogmatic 
idealism)  for  distrusting  knowledge  iinaginarif'.  we  object  to  this 
conclusion  about  the  self.  We  can  act  and  still  know  that  we 
are  acting.  Still  it  is  true  that  we  do  not  know  ourselves 
fully.  The  lower  and  the  higher  aspects  of  our  life  both 
"end  in  mystery."  But  there  is  always  tlie  second  trouble  in 
Schopenhauer  that  he  finds  tvlition  as  well  as  knowledge  to 
be  an  iUusury  thing.  He  thought  willing  a  huge  mistake 
(because  it  makes  us  break  away  from  the  eternal  peace 
of  the  Ideas  or  of  blissful  uncousciousness  and  painlcssucss), 
but  this  absurd  notion  must  simply  be  thrown  out  of  court 
just  now.  He  had,  in  s»e  of  his  belief  in  will  and  motion^ 
and  tendency  as  the  princmte  that  governs  all  reality,  the  philo-  i 
sopbicat  prejudice  that  rtJ^ln.  superior  to  motion  and  infinitely  I 
more  intelligible  (in  the  sense  that  in  rest  consciousness  seems 
to  be  allowed  to  turn  hack  u]>ou  itself,  while  in  motion  it  is 
always  carried  outside  of  itself).  Apart,  however,  from  botii" 
these  dlQicuIties  about  what  knowledge  and  willing  are  in 
themselves  (a  very  absurd  thing  to  contemplate !),  there  is  pro- 
found truth  in  Schopenhauer's  feeling  that  to  understand  the 
will  (and  this  can  only  mean  to  understand  life)  we  must 
resolve  to  tffill  and  to  live.  But  we  must  never  "lose  our 
heads  "  in  willing,  we  must  always  will  as  human  beings,  re- 
taining, potentially  at  least,  a  consciousness  of  what  we  are 
doing,  and  this  even  when  we  "  let  ourselves  go "  in  action. 
Schopenhauer  forgets  this  somewhat.  We  can  see  from  tlie 
various  forms  into  which  he  casts  his  dilemma  that  he  had  a 
much  better  understanding  of  what  ivilUvg  is  than  of  what 
Icnomng  ia  He  always  felt  that  knowing  falsified  things, 
which  must  be  wrong,  because  knowledge  reports  reality,  and 
must  be  trusted  and  not  distrusted.  It  is  necessary  to  state 
Btill  another  form  of  bis  difficulty. 

(7)  •*The  more  necessity  any  piece  of  knowledge  carries  with  it 
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.  .  the  more  there  is  in  it  of  that  which  canuot  be  otherwise 
thought  or  pi-eseuted  iu  perception — as,  for  example,  space 
relations — the  clearer  and  more  sufficing  then  it  is,  the  less 
pure  objective  content  it  has,  or  tlie  less  reality,  properly  so- 
called,  is  given  in  it.  And  conversely,  the  more  there  is  in  it 
which  must  be  conceived  as  mere  chance,  and  the  more  it  im- 
presses us  as  given  merely  empirically,  the  more  proper  objec- 
tiWty  and  true  reality  is  there  in  such  knowledge,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  more  that  is  inexplicable — that  is,  that  cannot 
be  deduced  from  anything  else."  ^  Schopenhauer  thus  practi- 
cally agrees  with  Hegel  in  disparaging  the  idea  that  we  add  to 
tlie  reality  of  any  piece  of  knowledge  by  introducing  the  cfln- 
ceptiou  of  its  necessity.  We  really  weaken  it  by  so  doing, 
because  the  conception  of  necessity  belongs  to  demonstration 
and  not  to  fact  WTieu  we  try  to  prove  a  thing  necessary,  we 
try  to  show  its  connection  with  something  else,  supposedly 
more  real  or  fundamental  than  itself.  This  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  Schopenhauer's  philosophy.  He  is  inclined  to  maintain 
that  the  highest  reading  of  experience  is  not  to  be  found  in 
demonstration  or  in  reasoning,  but  in  observation  of  actual 
fact.  The  will  is  always  something  we  can  see,  as  it  were, 
and  so  are  the  realities  of  art  and  ethics  and  religion.  It  is 
only  conceptions  or  ideas  which  have  to  be  strung  togetlier  iu 
a  necessary  or  logical  order;  reality,  on  the  contrary,  is  its 
own  justification,  and  only  needs  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself.  PhQosophy  has  first  to  adopt  a  receptive  attitude  to 
reality  iu  order  to  see  what  reality  is,  before  attempting  to 
deduce  all  reality  from  a  single  principle,  as  the  "  Hegeliana  " 
always  seem  to  be  trying  to  do.  To  return  to  otir  former 
phraseology,  Schopenhauer  teaches  that  the  more  "  conceptual  " 
knowledge  is,  the  less  "  real "  is  it,  and  that  the  more  "  real " 
knowledge  is,  tlie  less  "  couceptual "  is  it.    The  most  real  form 

'  World  u  Wai,  H.  and  E.  traoil.,  i.  IILS.     The  italici  ar«  mioe. 
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of  knowledge,  nccordingly,  is  immediate  or  so-called  perceptual 
knowledge,  and  this  comes  to  be  Schopenhauer's  practical  per- 
suasion, althoiigli  his  logical  presupposition  ^  always  is  that  only 
conceptual  knowledge  is  knowledge  in  the  strict  sense.  His 
whole  philosophy  records  his  oscillations  between  these  two 
points  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  his  natural  feeling  and  the 
point  of  view  of  bis  intellect  as  trained  (imperfectly  trained  ?) 
by  reading  philosophy.  Seeing  that  we  have  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  ourselves  as  willing  (whatever  willing  means, 
and  as  Schopenhauer  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  tlie  dualism 
of  mind  and  body  he  is  free  from  the  difTicnlties  of  Maine  de 
Biran,  say,  on  the  matter),  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  as 
willing  is  the  most  real  knowledge  we  have.  The  Scottish 
philosophers  had  the  feeling  that  immediate  knowledge  is  the 
most  real  kind  of  knowledge,  and  to  save  the  reality  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  they  maintained  that  such 
knowledge  was  immediate.  If  we  can  grasp  the  meauiug  tliat 
lies  in  Schopenhauer's  idea  of  our  having  an  immediate  know- 
ledge of  the  will,  and  if  we  can  then  grasp  (partly  with  the 
help  of  the  Scottish  philosofihera  *)  the  idea  that  we  immediately 
know  everything  to  be  real  which  affects  the  will,  we  have 
learned  Schopeu hatter's  lesson,  or  at  least  the  lesson  that  may 
be  drawn  from  him.  Schopenhauer,  by  the  way,  like  a  recent 
expositor  of  Iteid,^  l^as  a  higher  opinion  of  Keid  than  is  com- 
monly  held,  and  regards  him  as  having  vindicated,  under  the 
■  idea  of  the  immediacy  of  perception,  the  fact  that  perception 
lis  an  ultimate  thing,  not  to  be  explained  out  of  mere  sensa- 
[tion,  but  only  as  a  unique  process.  Reid's  book,  he  says, 
:ing    of  '  The   Inquiry,'  is  *'  very  instructive    and    well 

'  Sn  ebap.  i.  p>.  4. 

*  Tho  Seciitisli  pbilosaphen  pracUcnlly  f«U  tbat  then  muot  >«  wi  immcMlwte 
knowledge  of  luiytliin^  tliKl  is  rcaL     Jmliirct  Vac^Mffi  vi  a  tliiiig  i»  uu  Aiffi- 
drat  guanuittt  of  iu  reulit^v. 
.  *  PnifAUor  A.  Setb,  Scottislt  Pbtlosoplif ,  pp.  76,  77,  to. 
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worth  reading — ten  times  more  so  than  all  the  philosophy 
together  that  has  been  written  since  Kant."^ 

It  is  obvious  at  ouce  that  the  more  real  knowledge  la,  the 
less/oTTn  has  it  about  it,  because  our  most  real  kuowledge  is 
pereeptwU  knowledge,  and  perception  only  tells  us  the  what 
and  not  the  how  of  things.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  more 
ideal  or  formal  knowledge  is,  the  less  "reality"  is  there  about 
it,  because  ideal  kuowledge  is  conceptual  knowledge,  notional 
knowledge,  knowledge  in  thought,  indirect  knowledge.  The 
most  real  knowledge,  as  Schopenhauer  teaches,  is  the  know- 
ledge  of  the  self;  and  that  knowledge,  we  may  add,  is  not 
mere  knowledge,  but  aomethiag  more — will,  concrete  experi- 
ence. The  moat  idml  kuowledge  is,  again,  the  knowledge  of 
the  things  of  sense  and  of  science,  because  sense  phenomena 
are  partly  subjective  (in  the  sense  of  the  Idealists),  and 
because  science  makes  us  regard  the  reality  of  all  things  as 
consisting  in  lav:s — mere  statements  of  igulated  Sf^i/cncca-,  which 
of  course  arc  abstract  things. 

(?)  Lastly,  a  cosmic  or  objective  way  Schopenhauer  has  of 
stating  his  dilemma  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  "  Knowledge 
becomes  clearer,  purer,  and  more  objective,  the  moi-u  the 
intellect  develops  itself,  and  becomes  perfect  iu  the  ascending 
scale  of  animal  beings,  and  the  more  kaowledgc  separates 
itaelf  from  willing."  A  nervous  system  that  is  most  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  muscular  systeui,  and  becomes 
specialised,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  into  a  sort  of  centre  of  its 
own,  in  the  greater  and  Llie  lesser  briun,  is  the  best  guarantee, 
according  to  Schopenhauer,  of  purely  objective  and  theoretical 
knowledge,  or  kuowledge  "  on  ita  own  account"  He  holds 
that  the  more  the  cerebral  lobes  get  freed  from  the  other 
bodily  organs,  the  greater  is  the  intelligence  possessed  by  the 
organ  in  question.'     Willing,  according  to  him,  is  "  foi'eign  to 

'  W«rk«,  ii.  24,  26  ;  H.  and  K.,  li.  188. 

'  Man's  breto,  u  it  were,  U  on  the  top  of  bitJxKljr,  m  fu-  away  fnua  the  ground 
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insight,"  and  prevents  it ;  and  insight  or  knowledge  is  "  foreign" 
to  willing,  and  tends  to  prevent  it.  This  means  that  when  a 
person  wills  he  strives  to  go  outside  of  himself,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  have  "  insight "  into  anythinj;  (for  insight 
would  involve  his  being  at  rest) — it  means  that  the  quiet 
and  the  "  inwardness "  of  knowing  and  of  insight  is  foreign 
to  the  unrest  and  the  "  outgoingness "  of  volition. 

It  is  a  puzzle  throughout  Schopenhauer  how  a  man  can  act 
and  yet  be  perfectly  self-conscious,  or  how  he  can  be  perfectly 
self-conscions  and  yet  act.  It  is  the  destiny  of  man  to  act 
with  knowledge,  not  with  an  acute  and  painful  self-conscions- 
nesB,  but  still  with  intelligence.  But  Schopenhauer  could  not 
grasp  this,  owing  to  his  idealistic  suspicious  about  "  knowledge  " 
and  liis  weariness  and  hatred  of  the  idolatry  of  knowledge  by 
the  "  H<^eUan3."  He  was  afraid  of  endangering  the  reality  of 
the  most  real  thing  in  the  world  (the  willing  self)  by  making 
it  a  matter  of  knowledge.  And  yet  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  superiority  of  man  over  the  brutes  consists  in  the  fact  that 
his  brain  is  at  the  top  of  his  body,  elevated  above  his  stomacli 
and  his  feet  and  his  bodily  organs.  In  all  this  we  see  the 
contradictory  tendencies  that  are  at  work  in  his  mind — the 
tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  exalt  intellect  and  the  "  clear- 
ness "  and  the  "  comprehensibility  "  of  formal  conceptual  know- 
ledge, and  the  tendency  on  the  other  to  throw  .knowledge 
ftltf^ether  off  his  shoulders  in  despair,  and  to  exchange  it  for 
the  deeper,  the  intuitive  and  the  volitional,  and  the  heart 
knowledge  of  things,  the  innnedinte  knowledge  we  have  of 
ourselves  as  agents  in  the  business  of  life.  It  is  with  the 
brain  and  the  intellect,  of  course,  that  we  must  philosophise, 
and  yet  these  are  a  poor  thing  at  best,  as  all  those  who  feel 

(ud  groTdUng  ud  buirofi.'iDg  in  the  euth)  h  qui  wed  be,  wlul«  the  bnb  ot 
taaaj  KDlnula  u  not  cl««rlj  Kpanted  erea  from  tb«ir  bodiot,  vaA  b  qttittt  clow 
lo  Uw  ground.  Tho  greater  »ikI  the  fraer,  m  it  were,  the  cenbrml  hemUphera 
u«,  Um  further  remuveil  u  duy  uiim»l  frum  mo  iuimedUte  ininail  oi  tbe  will  or 
of  ftppetita. 
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deeply  and  who  live  deeply  know.  Schopenhaner  felfc  this ; 
he  is  always  talking  of  how  soon  the  brain  gets  weaned  out 
and  tired.  He  often  emphasiaed  and  re -emphasised  his  caveat 
that  "  philosophy  is  not  a  science  (mt  of  conceptions,  but  only 
a  science  in  conceptions," — an  attempt,  that  is,  to  state  the 
world  in  the  terms  of  a  few  simple  elements  like  the  Will  and 
the  Idea. 

Fichte  and  Schelling  and  Hegel  were  doubtless  guilty  of 
beginning  in  philosophy  with  conceptions  which  it  required  a 
"very  high  effort  of  thought"  to  grasp:  the  "JSgo  positing 
itself,"  the  "  I  as  a'  principle  of  philosophy,"  "  pure  being " 
which  was  the  same  as  "pure  nothing,"  and  so  on.  Descartes 
even  began  philosophy  with  an  abstraction — Co</ito  instead  of 
Ego  siivL  cvyitans,  as  has  been  said.  Kaut,  too,  suffered  from 
his  tendency  to  assimilate  the  categories  to  conceptions,  as  we 
have  seen.  In  face  of  all  this,  Schopenbaner  thought  that 
his  will,  while  in  a  sense  a  conception,  was  yet  a  real  con- 
ception— a  conception  that  was  also  a  perception — a  phase 
of  reality  that  one  could  actually  see  and  be  immediately 
conscious  of  in  himself;  whereas  the  conceptions  of  most  other 
philosophers  —  such  as  "  substance,"  "  monads,"  "  absolute 
reason,"  "  i<3ua,"  etc. — were  for  hiiu  the  "  merest  ahsiracta  of 
thought."  Philosophy,  as  he  said,  has  been,  "  since  the  time  of 
Socrates,  a  st/stenuUic  mwiise  of  general  conceptions" — a  kind 
of  BcgriifilkhUmg,  as  it  were,  a  deification  of  the  concept  He 
shows  several  times  how  philosophy  has  gone  on  explaining 
things  by  the  moat  abstract  sort  of  concepts,  by  concepts  so 
abstract  that  little  positive  significance  could  seemingly  be 
attached  to  them,  and  how  the  Hegelian  philosophy  wliich 
uses  such  "  utter  abstractions  "  as  '*  being  "  and  "  non-being  " 
and  "  becoming "  as  its  bases,  is  thus  "  the  poorest  and 
thinnest  and  most  impossible  of  all  philosophies."  We  shall 
have  to  consider  whether  Schopenhauer,  with  all  his  severe 
abuse  of   the  concept,  baa  really  himself   given   us  a  true 
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account  of  the  utility  of  the  concept^  We  have  suggested 
that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  this  in  him.  except  by  way  of 
suggestion.  Indeed  the  attempt  to  find  it  takes  us  beyond 
his  mere  theory  of  knowledge.  It  is  partly  entered  upon  in 
the  neit  and  in  succeeding  chapters. 


IV.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  Schopenhauer's  difficulties  about 
knowledge  reduce  themselves  to  the  fact  of  his  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish from  and  relate  tu  each  other  properly  the  two  ideas 
of  consciousness  and  self-cousciousness.  "  The  more  the  one 
side  of  coQsciousuess  comes  to  the  fore,  the  more  docs  the 
other  retreat.  And  so  our  consciousness  of  other  things — 
i.e.,  our  ntfuitive  knowledge  {anschauende  £rkaintmss)  be- 
comes more  complete,  more  objective,  the  less  we  are  at 
the  same  time  conscious  of  ourselves.  The  more  we  are 
conscious  of  the  object,  the  less  we  are  conscious  of  the 
subject;  the  more,  however,  our  consciousness  of  the  self 
increases,  tlie  weaker  and  mortj  imjierfect  is  our  concep- 
tion of  the  external  world."  It  is  perfectly  evident  from 
this  desoriptioa  of  consciousness  that  there  are  upper  and 
lower  limits  of  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  tends 
to  pass  at  its  lower  limits  into  a  merely  passive  physical 
sense  of  reality,  a  mere  attuitive  (to  use  a  favouiile  term 
of  Professor  Laurie's ')  feeling  of  being  in  general,  and  at  its 
upper  limits  into  a  reflective  sense  more  of  one's  own  person- 
ality than  of  exterual  things.  Consciousness,  as  we  ordin- 
arily know  it,  never  goes  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
extremes ;  it  merely  tends  to  do  sa  It  is  because  Schopen- 
hauer unconsciously  wanted  a  knowledge  of  the  "  mere  self " 
out  of  its  relation  to  tlie  outer  world,  and  of  the  "  outer 
world  "  out  of  relation  to  the  seli, —  the  very  thing  that  his 
splendid  idea  of  connecting  both  the  world  and  the  self  ui 

1  C£.  pp.  IW,  210,  *77. 

■  8«»  'Kstopbyiica  Nova  ct  VetiuU,'  2d  cd.,  pp.  17,  67,  ttfomn. 
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the  one  element  of  organic  volition  really  ought  to  have  kept 
him  from, — tlmt  he  tended  to  separate  reflective  conscious- 
ness from  "  attueut "  or  perceptuai  consciousnesa.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  just  after  the  words  last  quoted,  that  "it  is  only 
possible  to  attain  to  a  pure  volitionless  knowledge — that  is, 
to  an  objecti\'e  appreciation  of  the  world — when  the  con-i 
ficiousness  of  other  things  is  so  emphasised  in  potency  that 
the  consciousness  of  oue's  self  vanishes."  One  is  inclined 
to  ask  wliat  an  appreciatiou  of  the  world  could  mean  when 
there  is  no  aeU!  Of  coarse  the  outcome  of  bis  philosophy 
is  that  you  cannot  separate  the  self  and  the  world,  self- 
consciousness  and  consciousness  ;  he  himself  brought  them 
together  in  will ;  and  our  question  is,  whether  this  idea 
jy  or  thia  fact  of  will  does  not  enable  ue  to  connect  physical 
and  psychological  reality  better  than  the  traditional  notion 
of  self  as  intellect  or  idea,  Schopenhauer  himself  wanted 
to  get  to  "  objective  knowledge,"  because  the  "  idea  "  and  the 
"  concept "  both  seemed  "  subjective  "  to  him.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  not  subjective  in  the  sense  that  in  them 
we  do  not  know  reaHty ;  both  in  the  idea  and  in  the  concept 
we  do  hww  rmlifif,  and  it  is  Schopcnhaxur  \rko  hns  hfd  taught 
us  to  sec  tki%^  Tlifl  idea  and  the  concept  are  both  connected 
with  will,  and  in  willing  vre  have  an  immediate  sense  of 
reality.  Itoality  is  for  us  what  we  iind  it  to  be  in  our 
volition,  and  what  we  make  it  to  be  in  our  volition.  In  a 
sense  reality  is  something  which  we  evolve  or  will  There 
is  something  of  the  self  in  external  things  (things  are  what 
is  related  to  our  will);  and  there  is  something  of  external 
things  in  the  self  (the  self  must  have  a  given  amount  of  matter 
or  materinl  reality  which  it  can  idealise  or  perfect  by  its 
volition).     The  meeting -point  of  the  self  and  reality  is  in 


>  Chap.  iv.  ti-ill  Hug^t  tlut  tho  main  utility  of  the  conc«]it  u  to  give  ub 
motives  to  ftcUon.  It  uiifolds  tha  relation  that  thing*  fuatun  to  our  will— i.r,, 
the  reality  of  thingi. 
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the  will,* — we  may  say  in  evolfUion  or  ia  proMss,  but  that 
is  the  same  thin^. 

Schopenhauer  was  wrong  in  separating  consciousness  and 
self •  consciousness,  perception  nud  reflection.  Knowledge 
doea  Bot  phcnom^nalise  things  and  make  them  illusory,  but 
if  we  really  tnke  a  firm  hold  of  it,  it  tells  us  what  things 
are;  we  learn  through  it  of  the  various  grades  of  reality  or 
causality  (in  the  language  of  Schopenhauer),  such  as  physical 
causation,  chemical  combination  or  dissolution,  organic  effort, 
motived  action,  and  so  on.  Sdf-consciousness,  too^  cannot  be 
separated  from  consciousness^  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  from 
our  knowledge  of  things.  We  are  in  a  real  world,  and  we  are 
only  real  in  that  world,  and  not  out  of  it.  We  are  organised 
will,  in  short,  and  the  world  is  organised  will  toa  It  is  futile 
to  separate  the  knowledge  of  the  self  from  the  knowledge 
of  othyr  tilings.  I  express  myself  in  my  actions  and  pur- 
poses, in  nty  body,  and  in  its  actions,  and  in  its  surroundings. 
Schopenhauer's  dilemma  abont  real  knowledge  and  formal 
knowledge,  about  necessary  knowledge  and  actual  knowledge, 
about  conceptual  knowledge  and  perceptual  knowledge,  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  All  knowledge  is  partly  formal  and  jjartly  real — 
that  is,  it  has  formal  or  ideal  (mental)  aspects,  and  it  has  also 
real  or  material  aspects.  Tn  the  same  way  knowledge  is  partly 
conceptual  and  partly  perceptual,  partly  necessary  and  partly 
contingeut,  partly  consciousness  and  partly  self-consciousness, 
partly  objective  and  partly  subjective.  The  chief  service  of 
the  whole  dilemma  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  reality  is 
indeed  greater  than  our  hruAcledge  of  it,  or  that  we  are  only 
conscious  of  a  small  portion  of  reality,  or  that  reality  has  to 
be  lived  and  willed,  and  not  merely  to  he  known,  and  that  all 

'  Thla  tnxy  be  inure  evident  Imter — after  the  chxpier  nti  Art.  H  ia  t])«r«  mjg- 
gMLed  that  artiatic  reality  may  be  aaid  to  ium  up  all  reality,  aud  yet  Uiat  artistic 
nslity  u  a  reality  which  we  to  a  certain  extent  ourMlvea  erolve  or  create.  And 
lo  Id  etbici.  It  Ilea  in  t^e  power  of  the  hjtnati  will  to  b«lp  to  cre»t«  ttw  ethittl 
kiogdom  that  U  la  a  leiue  the  outcome  of  hiatory. 
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knowledge  and  all  self-cousciousness,  and  all  conceptions  am 
all  ideas,  refer  to  the  one  cosmic  process  called  "  will " — i.e., 
cosmic  life  or  evolving  reality.  It  is  what  we  do  and  atiain  to 
that  constitutes  our  reality,  and  not  merely  what  we  think. 
Reality,  in  other  words,  does  not  consist  in  mere  ideas. 
Tliere  is  mucli  palpable  truth,  no  doubt,  in  the  idea  that 
our  knowledge  of  ordinary  things  is  *"  cleai-  and  comprehea- 
sible,"  at  least  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  long  as  we  steer 
clear  of  the  sophistries  of  subjective  idealism.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  self,  again,  seenas  to  bo  incapable  of  being  expressed  iu 
definite  terms,  or  at  least  to  evade  us  when  we  are  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  life.  We  fed  the  self,  but  we  do 
not  really  know  it  "  Our  consciousness  becomes  brighter 
and  clearer  the  more  it  extends  itself  outwards  towards 
perception,  where  its  greatest  clearness  is  to  be  found  ;  it 
becomes,  ou  the  other  hand,  darker  as  we  go  inwards,  and 
ends,  if  one  follows  it  right  up  into  its  inmost  recesses, 
in  a  darkness  where  all  knowledge  passes  away."  It  is 
true  that  the  recesses  of  our  being  become  dark  bo  mere 
intellectual  philosophy,  to  mere  introspective  psychology. 
The  reality  of  the  self  consists  in  an  effort — an  effort  which  is 
best  studied  iu  an  ethical  regard.  We  shall  see  this  later. 
It  may  be  questioned,  in  fact,  if  the  true  explanation  of 
the  personality  of  man  ia  to  be  found  at  any  lower  stage 
than  the  philosophy  of  religion,  because  only  iu  religion  are 
we  forced  to  study  the  struggle  between  the  natural  (the 
unconscious)  and  the  spiritual  (the  conscious  or  ideal)  will 
of  the  individual  It  has  been  once  or  twice  suggested 
that  religion  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  philosophy  to 
Schopenbaner. 

Knowledge  has  no  right  to  question  the  reality  of  any  object 
which  appears  befoi-o  consciousness  as  an  object.  There  may 
be  different  grades  of  reality — Schopenhauer's  idea  of  grades 
of  reality  or  of  the  will  admits  of  great  extension :  a  stone  is 
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one  thing  and  a  sound  another,  and  autumn  tinta  another,  and 
a  man's  bofly  another ;  but  these  things  are  all  real,  all  pheno- 
mena of  the  real  world.  IE  we  surrender  one  phase  of  reality 
we  do  \iolence  to  all  reality ;  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tlie  high- 
est objects,  like  the  human  body,  include  in  them  all  the  other 
objects  or  phases  of  reality.  We  must  therefore  retain  all  of 
them  intact  and  whole.  "VVe  may  "  grade  "  reality  as  much  as 
we  will,  but  all  the  grades  of  reality  arc  reality.  Even  if  a  thing 
ia  only  relatively  real,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  an  absolute 
entity  (like  the  fully  conscious  person,  for  example),  it  is  still 
"  real."  There  is  the  diflficnlty,  of  course,  of  connecting  these 
different  planes  of  reality  with  each  other.  We  have  seen 
this  in  tliinking  of  transcendental  idealism  or  transcendental 
realism.  From  first  to  last  we  have  seen  that  our  knowledge 
of  reality  reduces  itaelf  to  the  sense  we  have  of  reality  as 
afectituf  our  adion  aiid  oitr  volition.  Our  consciousness  of 
reality  is  our  knowledge  of  things  as  affecting  or  affected  by 
our  volition.  Our  self-consciousness  is  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves as  affected  by  and  possibly  affecting  all  other  reaUty. 
Otu*  self-consciousnes.<;  seems  indeed  to  be  vague,  because  it  is 
reducible,  in  idea,  simply  to  our  consciousness  of  infinitely  being 
and  willing.  Our  knowledge  of  ourselves  is,  in  the  phraseology 
of  modern  psychology,  merely  on  accompanying  presentation, 
a  IkgUUmr&Ullung  of  what  we  are  made  and  are  making  our- 
selves to  be.  The  "  I  "  is  dark,  as  Schopenhauer  suggests  and 
has  the  courage  to  say ;  our  knowledge  of  ourselves  is  not 
equal  to  all  that  we  are  already  or  may  yet  become.  Beality, 
according  lo  Schopenhauer,  consists  in  being,  in  evolving,  and 
in  evolving  infinitely.  The  self  has  the  task  before  it  of  re-*  ^ 
l&ting  itself  in  action  to  all  reality  and  to  the  highest  reality. 


V.  Ha^-ing  already  reached  the  limits  of  the  mere  theory  of 
knowledge,  we  may  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close  with  a  simple 
reference  to  one  or  two  important  theoretical  advantages  of 
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regardiug  the  world  as  will,  aud  of  placing  the  reality  of  the 

self  in  will.  Let  us  take,  for  exaniple^  that  very  technicul  part 
of  Logic  which  is  called  the  thtory  of  predication.  A  philosophy 
of  life  niizst  make  gome  broad  assertion  about  reality  as  a 
whola  The  outcome,  indeed,  of  wisdom  is  the  ability  to  j^tdge 
— to  pronouuce  a  j^idgmcnt  about  things  and  events  which 
shall  lie,  moreover,  a  rml  judgment  about  them.  A  philosophy 
which  sins  against  the  logical  conditions  of  the  judgment  can 
be  no  philosophy.  But  how  can  our  mere  jutlgment  ever  be 
true  about  reality  ?  It  may  lie  emphatically  stated  that  if 
knowledge  consists  in  the  mere  concept,  and  if  the  judgment 
is  only  the  comparison  of  one  concept  with  another  concept,  of 
one  mental  entity  with  another,  then  a  judgment  about  the 
world  as  a  whole  by  the  mere  individual  is  impossible  and 
absurd.  No  mere  juxtaposition  of  two  ideas  in  our  heads  can 
ever  ade^iuntely  represent  the  world  as  a  whole.  There  is  one 
great  theoretical  reason  why  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  will 
always  preserve  a  hold  on  the  human  niindj  and  it  is  tliis : 
no  philosophy  thought  out  of  the  brain  of  a  thinker  ever  as- 
serted so  strongly  as  does  his  the  utter  inadequacy  of  all  mere 
conceptions  or  ideas  about  life  before  the  great  fact  of  life 
itself.  Indeed  one  very  soon  leams  from  Schopenlmuer  that 
our  conceptions  about  life  ore  simply  nothing  or  very  little, 
save  as  coming  from  a  total  experience  of  life.  Now  no  man 
knows  life  a  priori,  just  as  no  man  knows  himself  a  priori. 
Schopenhauer  always  insists  that  it  takes  .some  time,  some 
experience  of  our  own  conduct — in  which  we  generally  think 
we  are  free,  although  we  afterwards  know  we  followed  deep 
instinct  which  we  could  not  control— to  enable  us  to  know 
what  we  are  ourselves.  We  are  tcill,  and  we  only  know  will 
rt  posteriori,  not  n  priori.  How,  to  resume,  can  our  know- 
ledge be  real  unless  it  is  iu  contact  with  reality — i.e.,  issues 
from  a  direct  experience  of  reality,  and  so  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  abstract  conceptions  ?     Our  knowledge  indeed  seems 
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to  issue  from  our  volitional  experieuce  of  reality,  but  ib  that 
expericnco  of  the  vciy  essence  of  reality  ?  It  is  doubtless  a 
large  thing  to  claim  the  whole  of  reality  as  will.  But  we 
have  seen  several  logical  reasons  for  regarding  the  world  as 
consisting  simply  of  will  or  purpose,  or  of  our  will  and  things 
which  afiect  our  wiU.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction, 
too,  in  being  able  to  connect  the  scicntijie  analysis  of  the 
world  into  a  sum  of  forces  with  Schopenhauer's  epistemo- 
logical  analysis  of  reality  into  that  which  afl'ects  our  will. 
Schopenhauer,  in  fact,  has  converted  trntology — the  question, 
"  What  is  such  and  such  a  thing  really  and  ultimately  ? " — 
into  teUoloffi/ — the  question,  *'  What  does  such  and  such  a  thing 
ultimately  do  ? " 

A  judgment  upon  life,  if  Schopenhauer's  account  of  the 
matter  be  in  the  main  true,  simply  resolves  itself  into  the 
question  of  interpreting  our  experience  of  life.  It  is  true 
that  Schopenhauer  professed  to  do  this  himself,  and  ended  by 
saying  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  life  was  for  the  most  part 
painful  and  bad.  But  we  cannot  accept  tliis  conclusion,  and 
on  Schopenlmuer's  own  principles.  He  has  taught  us  that  all 
conceptions  come  from  perceptions ;  they  are  consequently 
conceptions  of  how  things  iiffect  our  will  But  our  will 
carries  us  beyond  the  mere  things  that  atfect  us,  carries  us 
infinitely  beyond  them,  in  fact,  onwards  and  ever  onwards, 
towards  further  volition.  The  best  judgment  about  life,  then, 
is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  conceptions,  for  conceptions  only 
tell  us  how  we  have  willed  or  how  we  ought  to  will  in  Wew 
of  a  certain  end,  but  in  the  fact  that  we  still  will.  Adjec- 
tives both  positive  and  negative  are  inadequate  to  life.  Tlie 
fact  that  we  have  experienced  is  a  proof  that  life  has  attaintsl 
to  some  things.  That  it  has  attained  to  some  things  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  is  good  as  far  as  it  lias  gone,  for 
the  original  meaning  of  the  word  ffood  is  serviceable  or  valu- 
able in  view  of  some  end.     The  fact  that  we  stiU  have  ezperi- 
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ence,  and  can  through  our  volition  attain  to  ever  higher  and 
higher  (or  deeper  and  deeper)  ex[>erience  of  reality,  shows 
that  life  is  still  good.  Aiid  our  necessary  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  cojitinviti/  warrants  us  in  maiutainiug  that  life  is 
essentially  good— objectively  good  and  valuable.  Sohopen- 
hauer  himself  has  to  admit  much  of  this  even  at  the  same 
time*  that  ho  talks  of  the  illusoriuess  of  many  of  the  expecta- 
tions that  we  fonn  about  life. 

By  sayuig,  therefore,  that  the  world  is  will,  or  that  life  is 
will,  Schopenhauer  has  enabled  us  to  understand  the  saying 
that  the  history  of  the  world  is  the  justification  of  the  world, 
— "  i>jV  Weltgcichiehtc  ist  das  Weligeriekt."  He  thought  that 
history  was  "  nothing,"  because  time,  the  category  of  history, 
was  only  "  in  our  heads  "  (pseudo-Kantism  !) ;  but  the  experi- 
ence of  the  race  ia  just  as  real  a  thing  as  the  experience  of 
the  individual,  and  the  experience  of  the  race  is  history,  is 
tantamount  to  the  fact  that  humanity  has  accomplished  some- 
thing— has  willed.  Of  course  we  shall  only  later  be  able  to 
think  fully  of  the  content  that  may  be  read  into  the  expres- 
sion the  tvorld  is  toilL  That  there  ia  a  history  of  the  world 
is  a  justification  of  the  world,  because  it  means  that  the  world- 
will  has  attained  to  something.  Schopenhauer  himself  could 
not  see  anything  positive  in  historj*,  but  that  was  owing  to 
a  radical  tlefect  in  his  mental  constitntion.  He  thought, 
indeed  (for  wrong  reasons),  that  the  will  did  not  attain  to 
anything,  but  this  does  not  luUitate  against  the  significance 
of  his  general  principle.  We  shall  later,  in  the  chapters  on 
art  and  ethics  and  religion,  inquire  why  his  philosophy  of 
volition,  which  ia  or  ought  to  be  a  philosophy  of  evolution, 
has  no  outlook.  The  final  process  of  the  world  Schopenhauer 
absurdly  imagines  to  be  downwards  or  backwards,  as  it  is  in 
the  decadence  philosophy  of  Proclus. 

It  ought  in  fairness  to  be  mentioned  that  Schopenliauer's 
own   definition   of  the  judgment   connects  him  more   with 
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scholasticism  than  with  modern  theories.  "  Judgiug,"  he  says, 
"  is  simply  comparing  one  concept  with  another."  "  The 
meaning  of  the  copula  is  that  tbe  predicate  inheres  in  the 
subject"  In  fact,  Schopenhauer's  whole  views  on  logic  were 
those  of  scholastic  formalism,  just  as  his  theory  of  tlie  concept 
was.  His  inability,  therefore,  to  connect  the  judgment  with 
reality  is  a  characteristic  defect  A  "  Hegelian  "  might  justly 
pass  tbe  strongest  censure  on  Schopenhauer  for  a  great  deal  of 
crude  dualism  that  he  takes  into  his  philosophy  without  the 
slightest  "  criticism  " — the  dualism  between  the  concept  and 
the  percept,  for  example.  But  tlien  Schopenhauer  is  perfectly 
careless  about  bis  own  consistency.  We  have  tried  often, 
in  spite  of  Schopenhauer  himself,  to  give  on  extended  in- 
terpretation to  his  general  principle  of  will  as  connecting 
many  things  that  he  kept  apart  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
judgments  reduce  themselves  to  an  assertion  that  the  real 
world  is  such  and  such  or  so  and  so.  But  we  know  the 
"  such  and  such  "  or  the  "  so  and  so "  only  through  our  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  warranted  in  making  a  judgment  about 
the  world  as  a  whole  on  the  strength  of  our  experience, 
just  because  our  experience  is  experience,  is  a  real  thing — 
attainment,  wiU  (which  is  the  reality  of  nil  things).  As  being 
really  will,  our  experience  is  an  expression  of  the  nature  of 
reality,  which  is  through  and  through  movement  and  process 
and  development.  The  complete  theory  of  the  judgment, 
indeed,  implies  that  reality  is  not  merely  something  that  we 
know  on  the  outside,  but  something  that  tee  in  a  sense  are. 
From  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  alone,  of  conceptual  know- 
ledge aJone,  it  always  remains  a  problem  whether  or  not  our 
judgments  about  reality  will  turn  out  to  be  valid  and  objective 
and  real  The  consistent  philosopher,  from  the  standpoint  of 
knowledge  alone,  is  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  a  sceptic. 
But  he  need  not  be  this  on  a  general  acceptance  of  Scliopen- 
hauer's  principles.     If  reality  is  will  or  process  in  relation  to 
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our  experience,  and  if  our  experience  is  will  too,  then  whflt 
we  experience  is  true  of  reality — is  in  fact  reality. 

In  the  chapters  on  art  and  religion  we  shall  suggest  that 
our  highest  puriwaus  and  aspirations  actually  constitute  for 
us  the  final  reality  of  the  world.  AVe  must  certainly  agree 
that  reality  cannot  bo  anything  other  than  what  we  really 
experience.  Our  experience  is  reality:  we  as  conscious 
persons,  having  conscious  purposes,  are,  in  fact,  the  highest 
reality — or  rather  we  are  capable  of  becoming  the  ultimately 
real  things  in  the  world,  for  we  are  not  yet  as  real  as  we 
may  be.  If  it  be  urged  with  Protagoras  that  a  "  dog-faced 
baboon  "  might  say  the  same  thing  about  reality,  that  reality 
is  that  which  sustains  an  active  relation  to  its  will,  tlie  mean- 
ing we  have  extracted  from  Schopenhauer  is  not  yet  perfectly 
understood.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  for  the  '*  dog-faced 
babouu  "  reality  is  what  it  experiences  it  to  be.  But  man 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  higher  place  in  the  economy 
of  nature  than  the  "  dog-faced  baboon."  He  is  more,  because 
he  rfoM  more  or  experiences  more.  Reality,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  consists  in  laBmtely  being  and  doing,  and  it 
is  in  infinitely  being  and  doing,  in  infinitely  aspiring  and 
willing,  that  man's  nature  consists.  Hastorj*  rightly  inter- 
preted shows  this.  Once  again,  Schopenhauer  himself  does 
not  rise  to  the  height  of  this  thought,  but  he  enables  others 
to  do  80. 


It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  rimmd,  that  the  most  imijortaut 
things  in  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge  are  his  Platou- 
ism  and  his  Kontism  ("  the  divine  Plato  and  the  marvellous 
Kant"),  and  the  use  that  he  makes  of  both,  or  compels  us 
to  make,  on  the  basis  0/  his  realistic  principle  of  will.  We 
ace  on  the  one  hand  that  the  transcendental  world  i.s  .simply 
will,  the  reality  of  the  visible  world ;  and  on  the  other  that 
all  conceptions  (and  not  merely  the  highest  conceptions)  have 
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at  bottom  a  practical  significance.  Schopenhauer  does  not 
make  a  dogmatic  use  of  reason, — does  not  try  to  make  the 
various  coucept3  and  entities  oC  reason  constitute  the  real 
world.  Philosophy  is  a  science  in  conceptions,  but  not  otU 
of  conceptions.  He  does  not  use  reason  to  find  out  the 
essence  of  the  world,  while  he  does  use  it  as  causing  us  to 
think  anything  that  may  prove  to  be  practically  helpful  to 
us.  Reason,  he  would  say,  simply  systematises  the  matter 
that  is  presented  to  it 

Of  the  will  Scliopeuhauer  holds  that  we  have  an  immediate 
experience.  So  far,  tlicrefore,  as  reality  is  will,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  liave  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
reality.  The  outcome  of  his  positive  philosophy  is  that  we 
sum  up  reality  in  our  volitions,  and  bring  reality  to  its 
highest  expre^ion  of  itself  in  our  highest  volitions  or  aspir- 
ations or  efforts.  His  principle  of  will  may  he  used  as  a 
path  alon;;;  which  we  may  get  out  of  the  puzzles  of  idealism 
about  reality,  but  of  course  many  of  these  puzzles  are  largely 
unreal.  On  the  principles  of  Schopenhauer  and  on  those  of 
modem  psychology  there  ts  no  cognitive  element  of  conscious- 
ness which  is  uot  associated  with  a  life -preservative  impulse 
or  a  life-preser\'ative  movement  of  the  body.  All  our  ideas 
are  psychical  efforts  on  our  part  to  conquer  the  "  real "  for 
our  practical  and  moral  purposes.  The  self  is  a  key  to 
reality — not,  however,  the  knowing  self,  but  the  willing  self. 
All  this  is  n^ht,  if  by  the  willing  self  is  meant  all  that  the 
human  persouality  is  and  is  capable  of  becomlug. 

A  highly  interesting  feature  of  Schopenhauer's  theory  of 
knowledge  is  his  pronounced  tendency  to  ptrceptiuiiiie  in- 
tdUction,  to  assimilate  all  real  knowledge  to  the  type  of 
perception  and  immediate  apprehension.  Philosophy  must 
somehow  come  back  to  tlie  richness  of  an  immediate  and 
direct  knowledge  of  reality,  and  will  also  have  to  learn  to 
tmst  Icnowlrdtjc  in   what  it    says    about   things.      It    indeed 
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must  do  30  if  the  meaning  of  things  is  to  he  learned  more 
by  living  than  by  thinking.  We  must  have  a  practical 
(volitioDal)  acquaintance  with  reality  before  we  can  think 
it.'  We  cannot,  for  example,  understand  goodness  oi  beauty 
or  religion  unless  we  try  to  evolve  these  things  in  our  lives 
by  an  exercise  or  on  attitude  of  will.  Kcality  is  for  us 
what  we  make  it  to  be.  Only  because  Schopenhauer  began 
in  philosophy  with  a  half- understood  idealism,  did  the  ideal 
of  knowledge  seem  to  him  to  be  knowledge  that  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  will.  It  is  not  true  that  the  genius  sees 
things  out  of  relation  to  tlie  will  Napoleon  read  men's 
natuj'es  all  the  better  because  he  estimated  them  as  instru- 
ments for  his  purposes.  It  is  false  to  say  that "  any  design 
or  intention  is  always  dangerous  to  insight"*  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  world  can  be  understood  only  as  one  gigantic  design 
or  organic  attempt.  Schopenliauer  ought  to  have  rt^ed  his 
ideas  about  knowledge  so  as  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  his  doctrine  of  will.  Ilis  idea  that  all  concepts  have 
primarily  a  practical  value  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  alf 
though  he  does  not  work  it  out  fully.  What  he  t«achea, 
about  the  relation  of  tiie  concept  to  the  percept,  while  to 
a  certain  extent  almost  truistic,  is  something  that  philo- 
sophy has  always  to  leani  anew.  Locke  long  ago  told  us  to 
relate  our  conceptions  to  perceptions,  to  reality;  and  Comte 
and  others  have  told  us  the  same  thing  in  this  present 
century.  Schopenhauer  has  shown  us  how  hard  a  thing  it 
is  to  grasp  the  unity  of  the  knowing  and  the  willing  self. 
He  has  suggested  to  us  that  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
view  the  self  dynamically  and  teleologically,  and  not  on- 
tologically.  Many  philosophical  questions,  indeed,  are  best 
answered  by  taking  a  dynamical  or  practical  or  evolution- 

*  "The  true  kernel  of  all  knowledge  ia  thkt  reRectioa  which  worica  nith  the 
hdp  tif  intuitive  rciireaentatiotiR ;  for  it  goes  back  to  ih«  fotmtAin-heiuI,  to  the 
buii  of  itl]  ooDc«[itiuD8." — 'The  FuurfvM  Root.' 

'  C(.  pp.  28,  182, 197,  20«. 
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istic  view  of  reality.  A  great  defect  of  Schopenhauer's  is 
that  he  did  not  fully  grasp  the  truth — which  is  as  old 
as  the  Tlutvtehis  ^  of  Plato — that  knowledge  consists  in  the 
union  of  conception  and  perception.  It  is  idle  to  write 
at  lengthj  as  Schopenhauer  does,  about  the  viere  concept 
or  the  fn«t'  percept.  There  are  no  such  things.  A  last 
reflection  is  tliis.  Schopenhauer  always  held  thai  reason 
never  discovered  the  itncondit toned,  but  only  the  "  7iGct  cori' 
diivm " ;  not  the  final  cause,  but  only  the  efficient  or 
immediate  cause  of  things.  "Where,  then,  does  the  ideal  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  aa  a  whole  come  from  ?  From  the 
reason,  despite  Schopenhauer  \  or  from  the  will  ?  or  from 
our  total  organic  consciousness  ?  Schopenhauer  also  insisted 
that  philosophy,  as  different  from  science,  sought  for  a  uuilied 
view  of  thingis.  The  eftbrt  to  understand  the  world  aa  a  whole 
is  perhaps  best  comprehended  when  seen  tn  he  bound  up  with 
the  need  we  feel  of  huviug  our  own  experience  complete  itself. 
This  is  a  desire  of  the  will. 

The  net  outcome  of  this  chapter  is  to  suggest  that  neither 
knowledge  nor  the  attitude  of  mind  towards  things  that  ia 
called  idealism,  nor  in  fact  reality  itself,  can  be  properly 
understood,  so  long  as  we  try  to  keep  to  the  plane  of  the 
mere  intellect.  Fortunately,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  our  intellectual  consciousness  of  things 
from  our  total  organic  sense  of  reality,  and  our  total  organic 
t'ffort  to  will  and  to  continue  to  will  and  exist  A.s  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  study  of  hi.s  pliilosophy,  the  truth  of  this 
should  become  still  nioru  apparent  We  have  found  Schopen- 
hauer virtually  contending  for  a  new  kind  of  idealism  about 
reality,  a  dynamic  idealism  in  which  the  reality  of  all  things 
is  determined  by  the  function  and  purpose  they  discharge 
in  the  cosmic  process.  All  things  seem  capable  of  being 
graded  as  lower  or  higher  assertions  or  manifestations  of  the 

^  'Er  ii\p  ipti  roil  vnd^fiaffiii  o!>k  tn  iww^fU),  iw  II  Tfi  vcpl  tK*l¥mp  9vW»yt«it^. 
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same  force  or  will  that  makes  itself  most  completely  felt  in 
the  case  of  the  human  personality.  We  found  Schopenhauer 
entangled  in  many  confusions  when  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
or  dogmatic  idealism.  That  was  inevitable,  for  a  literal  ac- 
ceptance of  subjective  idealism  or  of  ordinary  dogmatic  ideal- 
ism is  sure  to  lead  to  illusionism.  Schopenhauer's  halting  atti- 
tude toward  reality  is  due  to  his  inability  to  shake  himself 
completely  free  of  intellectual  idealism  (the  philosopher's 
idolon) — an  inability  which  continues  to  the  end  of  his  system. 
We  have  touched  very  lightly  on  the  reasons  Schopenhauer 
ima^;ined  he  had  for  accepting  idealism  at  the  outset  of  his 
philosophising,  and  indicated  the  relations  which  his  system 
as  a  whole,  and  the  different  parts  of  it,  sustain  to  the  prob- 
lems of  philosophy  as  seen  by  the  idealist. 
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"  And  so  the  care  for  the  preservation  of  existence,  under  demands  that 
are  excessively  hard  and  that  make  themselves  felt  anew  from  day  to  day, 
makes  out,  as  a  rule,  the  whole  of  human  life.  On  to  that  care  a  second 
demand  immediately  attaches  itself,  the  care  for  the  preservation  of  the 
race.  Life  is  threatened  constantly  by  the  most  diverse  kinds  of  dangers 
from  all  sides,  and  to  avert  these  the  most  constant  watchfulness  is 
necessary."  ^ 

"  ihs  vv¥  fuii  ^ASnjra  Koi  Xfitpoy,  $rt  irb  wAvras 

'■Bas  iat's  ja,  was  den  Menschen  zieret 
Und  dazu  ward  ihm  der  Verstand, 
Dass  er  im  innem  Herzen  spiiret 
Was  er  erschafft  mit  seiner  Hand."  ^ 

We  may,  as  already  suggested,  contemplate  Schopenhauer's 
whole  philosophy  as  representing  the  diflBculties  and  the 
consequences  attendant  on  the  introduction  into  philosophy 
of  the  thought  which  a  leading  exponent  of  Naturalism  is  re- 
ported to  have  expressed  in  the  following  words :  "  Nowadays 
we  must  abandon  the  study  of  the  metaphysical  man  of  the 
years  gone  by,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  physiological  creature 
of  our  days.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  in  defence  of 
this  conviction  that  I  have  worked  for  years."* 

>  Schop.,  Werke,  ii.  368.  '  Homer,  Iliad,  xiv.  198,  199. 

'  Schiller,  "Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke." 

*  The  Idler,  July  1893  ;  reported  conTersation  of  M.  Zola. 
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Man,  according  to  SchopenhaueFf  is  in  bondage  both  iu 
his  mental  and  in  his  moral  activity.  lb  is  ou  the  slaverr 
of  man,  as  he  conceives  it,  that  Schopenhauer  rears  what 
has  been  called  his  pessimism  ;  it  is  the  slavery  of  man  which 
gives  to  his  ethic  and  his  metaphysic  their  problema  It  is 
well  known  that  in  post-Kantian  philosophy  man  was  con- 
ceived as  elevated  out  of  the  phenomenal  necessity  of  the 
world,  now  iu  virtue  of  his  reason,  which  seemed  to  make 
him  "the  author"  rather  than  "the  subject"  of  necessity, 
and  now  in  virtue  of  his  will,  which  seemed  to  contain  iu 
itself  a  principle  of  free  initiative,  not  to  be  explained  out  of 
any  antecedent  thing  whatever.  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
aspect  of  Schopenhauer's  teacliing  iu  this  regard  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  reason  of  man.  Ho  reminded  philosophera 
that  most  of  their  decisions  about  the  universe  are  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  intellect  of  man  is  not  a 
spontaneous  automatic  thing,  energising  for  its  own  free 
delight,  for  the  delight  of  a  godlike  contemplation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath  and  in  the 
water  under  the  earth,  but  a  form  of  activity  that  is  wholly 
subservient  to  the  needs  of  the  will  and  the  multifarious 
wants  of  man's  life.  We  invent  e.\plauatious  only  about 
things  which  affect  our  will  iu  some  way  or  other,  he  teaches; 
and  all  our  knowledge  about  things  tells  us  only  about  the 
relations  they  sustain  to  our  will  and  practical  nature. 

As  to  the  will,  he  emphasises  the  teaching  of  Kant, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  its  freedom  inductively,  and 
that  only  in  a  transcendental  sense  can  it  be  regarded  as  free ; 
but  the  significance  of  bis  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  studied  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  from  the 
point  of  view  of  impulse  and  instinct  and  of  cosmic  evolu- 
tion in  general.  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  practically  reduces 
itself  to  an  exposition  and  defence  of  tlie  thesis  that  we 
cannot  know  tlie  world  out  of  relation  to  ourselves  and  our 
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practical  activity.  This  indeed  may  be  the  true  sense  of 
Kant's  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena,  a 
doctrine  which  has  never  failed  to  impress  common-sense  and 
scientific  and  theological  thought  as  containing  a  large  amount 
of  profound  tnith.^  Then,  again,  we  may  see  from  Schopen- 
hauer, although  only  by  way  of  suggestion  at  the  end  of  his 
system,  that,  as  Hegel  said,  "  Kreedom  is  the  truth  of  Neces- 
sity,"—that  out  of  the  very  bondage  of  man  cornea,  in  a  sense, 
his  "  salvation  "  and  his  "  freedom."  Hegel  saw  this  truth 
more  as  a  flash  of  dialectic  insight  and  not  as  Schopenhauer 
causes  us  to  see  it,  after  dragging  us  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  animal  aspects  of  the  human  personality  and  along 
the  common  highway  of  actual  and  conventional  life. 

It  would  bo  possible  to  begin  by  showing  how,  according 
to  Schopenhauer,  man  is  in  bis  reason  enslaved  to  the  ministry 
of  his  practical  wants,  and  so  to  continue  the  approach  to  the 
system  from  ita  theoretical  side.  But  it  will  be  more  appoi-eut 
what  the  Will  is  on  which  Schopenhauer  builds  evetything, 
if  we  begin  instead  with  the  moral  or  the  practical  bondage 
of  man,  with  the  bondage  of  the  will  instead  of  the  bond- 
age of  the  reason.  Reason  is  a  secoudary  and  a  special 
form  of  the  activity  of  man,  according  to  Scbopenliauer, 
his  primal  and  general  activity  being  will.  In  our  study 
of  Schopenhauer's  metaphysic  we  ahaU  see  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  chief  assimiption  of  the  Critical  Philosophy, 
that  reason  is  the  first  thing  about  man's  life,  the  point  of 
view  from  which  man's  activity  and  the  life  of  the  world 
are  to  be  explained;  or  at  K-ost  we  shall  see  by  implica< 
fcion  the  small  extent  to  which  reason  alone  con  be  said  to 
be  adequate  to  the  systematisation  of  human  life.     We  ought, 

'  Pfailotuphen  of  Uie  niaetecutlt  Motury  vri^uld  Qot  perhapt  tuiTe  fouted  ■» 
miMJi  tranaoeadeQtalijBin  on  to  Kjtnt,  if  tbcy  had  considered  •nmewhitt  ttw  actual 
affect  of  th«  study  of  Kant  upon  tjrpical  mtu.  Tli«  leiwiii  Ooetbe  learned  (ruiu 
Kaot  WM  to  restrict  Uie  mind  to  tbo  atud;  of  what  u  manUeatly  ooneret«  and 
plucticaL 
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in  fact,  to  imbibe  from  ScbopoDhauer  a  healthy  distrust  of 
all  attempts  to  regard  any  one  element  or  any  one  point  of 
view  about  the  world  as  really  and  ultimately  fundamental. 
His  doctrine  of  the  bondage  of  man  seems  to  ignore  the  ver)' 
existence  of  idealistic  and  speculative  philosophy  in  the  same 
stout,  stolid  way  that  Positivism  does.  Schopenhauer,  indeed. 
has  many  of  the  leanings  of  the  Positivist,  When  one  closes 
one's  llegel  or  Plato  and  reads  what  ho  has  to  say  about  the 
incessant  aimless  toiling  of  the  will,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
effect  the  speech  of  Mephistopheles  produces  on  the  mind  after 
that  of  the  angels  in  the  Prologue  to  "  Faust."  "  With  the 
world  alone  has  philosophy  to  do,  and  it  leaves  the  gods  at 
rest ;  expecting,  however,  in  return,  that  it  will  be  left  at  rest 
by  them." '  Writers  like  La  Rochefoucauld,  Chamfort,  Cer- 
vantes, and  Boussean — Schopenhauer  quotes  most  of  them — 
and  Voltaire  put  the  student  in  the  proper  attitude  of  mind 
for  the  study  of  the  positive  aspects  of  Schopenhauer's  system. 
We  may  regret  tliia  somewhat — may  regret  that  any  writer 
should  be  so  oue-sided  as  to  profess  to  study  .the  actual  (pro^ 
/ana)  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ideal  (sacra);  but  we  may  still 
be  willing  to  admit  that  philosophy  should  study  the  actual 
as  well  as  the  ideal  {omnm  sacra  ei  pro/ana).  If  Schopenhauer 
had  not  the  sobriety  of  insight  of  Aristotle,  for  whom,  as 
Hegel  puts  it,  "there  are  plants  and  animals  and  men,  and 
besides  this  God,  the  most  excellent  of  all,"  "  his  generalisation 
Wiil  may  be  broad  enough  to  include  in  it  the  effort  after 
ideal  reality  as  well  as  the  search  for  material  satisfaction. 

I.  Although  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  essentially  a 
eotmohgij  {hylotoism  almost),  it  is  possible  to  expound  some- 
what summarily  his  teaching  about  will,  for  the  reason  that 


'  Qtwtcd  hj  Wallace,  '  Life  of  Sdu^wnhkucr,'  p.  63. 

'  Quoted  frum  '  JouiimI  of  SpeoalktiTc  PhiloAopby ' ;  tmuL  of  Htgel's  '  Phil* 
fMopby  of  AristoUa^' 
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he  avails  himself  throughout  his  works  of  several  scientific 
conceptions  and  distinctions  of  recognised  significance.  Will. 
in  the  cosmic  sense,  is  the  suni-total  of  all  physical  and 
Clonic  processes,  and  is  identified  with  the  world  ns  a 
whole  very  much  by  tlie  same  Uae  of  thought  that  makes 
scientific  men  reduce  matter  to  force.*  Will,  in  the  case 
of  man,  however,  if  we  are  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  system  of 
Schopenhauer,  can  be  described  only  in  a  double  way.  It  may 
mean,  and  it  is  sometimes  practically  taken  by  Schopenhauer 
to  mean,  the  sum-total  of  all  Uie  organic  and  instinctive 
and  reflex  and  unconscious  actions  performed  by  man — all 
those  actions,  in  short,  from  which  thought  or  conscious  eflbrt, 
in  the  strict  sense,  is  excluded;  it  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
receive  such  an  extended  signification  as  to  include  even 
thought- processes  and  conscious  processes,  for  Schopenhauer 
could  not  give  his  will  a  tnily  universal  significance,  uuless 
human  thinking  also  were  made  by  him  in  a  sense  a  form 
of  will,  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  world-will  acta  and 
asserts  itself.  There  Is  a  certain  dilhculty,  of  course,  in 
correlating  or  uniting  these  two  ways  of  looking  at  will,  and 
this  is  the  difficulty  of  the  system.  Apart  from  this  technical 
difficulty  there  is  the  fundamental  difficulty  of  reconciling  a 
cosmic  philosophy  of  mere  force  or  tendency  with  the  ideal- 
istic analysis  of  experience,  which  shows  that  mental  or 
subjective  elements  eater  into  even  what  we  call  things  or 
*'  objects."  We  must  waive  this  second  •  difficulty,  however, 
just  now,  and  without  any  misgivings ;  for  after  all  a  true 
philosophy,  as  Schopenhauer  teaches,  must  be  able  to  look 
at  the  world  from  all  sidea :  the  results,  in  fact,  of  a  reuUy 
final  philosophy  must  admit  of  being  worked  out  in  various 
ways,  and  the  higheiit  tost  of  a  philosophy  is  its  power  of 
working  into  the  facts  from  any  side,  its  cai>ahility  of  being 
explanatory  from  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be  compelled 

'  Ct.  lupra,  chapter  on  ItleaUem.  *  Cf.  eluiN.  V.  aod  Tl. 
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to  Start  "  For  ttiis  reason  I  have  never  bad  a  core  as  to 
the  mutual  consistency  of  my  doctrines — not  even  when  some 
of  these  appeared  to  me  inconsistent,  as  was  the  case  for  some 
time ;  for  tlie  agreement  came  afterwards  of  itself  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numerical  completeness  of  the  doctrines;  con- 
sistency in  my  case  being  nothing  more  than  the  consistency 
of  reality  with  itself,  which,  of  course,  can  never  fail"  * 

"SVe  are  conscious  in  ourselves  both  of  instinctive  actions 
and  of  so-called  conscious  actions  or  actions  with  a  motive, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  our  conscious  actions  rest  npon  and 
include  and  are  only  possible  through  the  normal  occun-ence 
of  the  instinctive  and  automatic  and  habit-acf|uired  actions 
which  make  up  what  is  often  called  the  lower  forma  of  our 
activity.  Of  the  more  purely  physiological  actions  of  tlie 
body  we  are  not  strictly  conscious  at  »11,  and  indeed  we 
become  aware  of  their  existence  only  when  we  are  in  a 
state  of  physical  illness  and  Itnd  our  deliberate  or  conscious 
actions  hampered  by  them.  Only  when  our  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order  do  we  become  consciously  aware  that  there 
are  such  things  in  us  as  digestive  functions,  on  whose  normal 
and  periodic  perfnrmarcea  our  physical  and  mental  tone  is 
very  largely  dependent.  Of  reflex  actions  that  are  partly 
psychical  as  well  as  physical,  like  winking  or  feeling  afraid, 
we  have  at  least  &  feeling  consciousness,  while  our  highest  and 
most  intense  form  of  consciousness  is  associated  with  what  are 
called  purely  deliberative  or  motived  actions.  Consciousness 
is  simply  the  total  feeling  we  have  of  all  the  oi^anic  and  all 
the  psychical  actions  which  our  personalities  exhibit.  There 
is,  then,  unconscious  and  conscious  volition.  Schopenhauer 
makes  us  ask  very  carefully  what  the  consciousness  is  which 
exists  in  man  over  and  above  mere  automatic  or  habit-en- 
gendered function,  or  more  particularly,  whether  automatic 
function  (or  will  in  the  broad  sense)  exercises  any  controlling 

>  3clio[).,  Werke,  v,  142;  Eng.  transl.,  BeUoit  Bsx,  Sohop.  Easays,  pp.  ISi,  Mti. 
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influence  over  our  consciousness  proper  and  our  power  of 
deliberate  volition ;  and  if  an  influence,  whether  such  an  in- 
fluence as  to  warrant  us  in  regarding  will,  in  the  sense  of 
automatic  organic  process,  to  be  the  Grst  and  the  supreme 
thing  in  consciousness.  This  is,  wc  can  see,  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  a  most  modern  form, 
and  Schopenhauer  recognises  the  importauce  of  his  difll- 
cnlty.  "  Our  question  is  really  one  of  grave  imports  It 
opens  up,  in  fact,  an  investigation  into  the  inmost  nature 
of  man :  we  desire  to  know  whether  lie  Ujo,  like  every- 
tliing  else  in  the  world,  is  a  being  which  is  determined  one* 
and  for  all  by  its  proper  nature,  and  which,  like  all  things 
in  nature,  has  got  its  definite  and  lasting  qualities  which 
cause  it  to  react  in  a  necessary  way  towards  external 
stimulus — the  reactions,  of  course,  raaintainiug  their  necessary 
character,  and  being,  so  far  as  any  possilile  modifications  are 
concerned,  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  external  circumstances ;  or 
whether  man  actually  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  whole 
of  nature,"^  We  shall  see  what  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
problem  at  the  different  stages  of  Schopenhauer's  thought. 
We  shall  likely  agree  that  no  real  solution  is  given  of  it  until 
we  come  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  that  even  the 
religious  solution  is  only  practical,  not  theoretical.  Will,  to 
Schopenhauer  as  to  modern  psycho-physics,  is  essentially  a 
form,  however  complex,  of  ^^action  to  slimuhts,  whetlier  the 
stimulus  comes  from  the  outer  world  or  from  the  depths  of 
the  oi^anic  self.  "  When  a  rnan  wills,  he  wills  some  thing : 
his  volition  is  alwa3'8  directed  to  some  object,  and  can  only  be 
thought  of  in  this  way.  AVhat  does  it  exactly  mean  to  will 
anything  ?  It  means  that  tlie  act  of  volition,  which,  to  begin 
with,  is  itself  only  matter  of  intemai  or  conscious  experience, 
is  called  forth  on  the  occasion  of  something  that  falls  under 
our  consciousness  of  rxtemal  things,  and  is  thus  an  object  of 

'  8<^p.,  Werke,  f'i«iLeit  dea  \VUlem,  m.  20,  21. 
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knowledge.  This  something,  as  falling  under  our  knowledge, 
is  called  motive,  and  constitutes  at  the  same  time  the  matter  of 
our  volition,  that  an  which  tlie  will  effects  a  change  or  on  wliich 
it  reacts.  In  this  rcttction  consists  the  whole  nature  of  will."  ^ 
This  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  all  the  facts  of  volition 
admit  of  being  studied  under  the  light  of  this  idea.  Tlie 
slightest  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  psychology  of 
volition  will  show  tlmt  modern  psychologists  never  think 
of  the  will  in  any  other  way  than  tliis.  As  has  loug  been 
recognised,  and  as  Scliopenhauer  always  insists,  there  is  no 
aqtioD  without  motives  (however  feebly  a  given  motive  may 
be  felt),  aud  the  whole  question  of  volition  may  be  centred  in 
the  inquiry  whether  the  act  of  will,  as  Schopenhauer  puts  it, 
is  necessarily  called  forth  by  motive.  If  it  l>e  said  tbat 
the  real  question  of  freedom  lies  behind  the  relation  of  motive 
to  'action — lies,  in  fact,  in  the  formation  of  motives — this 
does  not  at  all  destroy  the  contention  tliat  the  que<!tion  of 
freedom  can  be  studied  only  by  considering  the  relation  of 
motives  to  actions.  The  question  of  freedom  has  been  raised 
for  so  many  different  reasons,  and  common-sense  is  so  easily 
thrown  into  confusion  on  the  point  by  the  "slightest  phil-j 
osophy,"  that  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  with  Schopenhauer 
(and  indeed  with  Kant  too)  that  out  immediate  conanotisiu^ 
gives  -us  little  help  in  solving  the  question  of  fnedoin.  As 
Schopenhauer  puts  it,  it  is  the  head  that  asks  the  question, 
and  the  head  that  must  solve  it  (so  far  as  it  can  he  salved  ?). 
This  is  right;  the  question  of  freedom  is  one  of  the  two  or 
three  problems  which  justify  for  all  time  t)ie  existence  of 
philosophy:  mere  common-sense  knows  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  about  it.  As  a  very  abcomplished  and  piiiloaophical 
statistician  *  remarks :  "  Whatever  one's  personal  convictions 


'  Schop.,  Werke,  Freiboit  de*  Willetu,  b.  14.      * 

'*  Mr  Arthur  Mftcdoo&Jd  of  the  Burvsu  of  Educftttoo,  Wwhui^a,  U.3,A.,  ill 
'  Abuurainl  Mwi'  (Eua;  ou  Crituiuulogy),  \k  SB. 
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luay  be,  questions  of  the  fi^eedom  of  the  will  aud  the  like  must 
be  8et  aside,  uot  because  they  are  not  important,  but  simply 
because  enough  is  not  known  regarding  the  exact  conditions 
(psychological  and  physiological)  under  which  we  act  and 
think.  If  we  were  obliged  to  withhold  action  in  the  case  of 
any  criminal  for  the  reason  that  we  did  not  know  wliether  the 
will  is  free  or  not  (allowing  for  all  misconceptions  as  to 
this  whole  ([uestiou),  the  community  would  be  wholly  unpro- 
tected." Professor  Sidgwick,  after  mucli  careful  rellection, 
has  decided  that  "  it  is  ot  uo  practical  importance  for  a  man 
to  decide,  with  a  view  to  the  general  regulation  of  his  con- 
duct, whether  he  is  or  is  not  a '  free  agent '  (in  the  meta- 
physical sense)."  ^  Schopenhauer  thinks  that  all  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  religious  teachers  have  answered  the  question 
of  freedom  (absolute  or  abstract  freedom)  in  the  negative — 
Augustine  and  Kant,  for  example.  We  need  go  into  uo 
process  of  collation  of  opinion  to  prove  or  to  disprove  this. 
Schopenhauer  shows  us  how  man  is  more  necessitated  thanfrtc, 
and  we  must  study  with  him  the  consequences  of  this  conclu- 
sion. Common-sense,  indeed,  tells  us  that  we  are  free  to  act 
OS  Kw  wiU,  but  common-sense  knows  very  little  about  why  we 
do  will  OS  we  will. 

All  our  instinctive  and  automatic  and  habit-engendered 
actions  are  capable  of  explanation  as  reflex  actions,  under 
the  ordinary  assumptions  of  biology  about  heredity,  and 
adaptation  to  envii-onment,  and  the  end  of  life  as  more  life 
and  fuller  life.  Schopenhauer  does  not  put  the  matter 
exactly  in  this  way,  but  his  whole  philosophy  rests  on  the 
fact  that  impulse  or  instinct  is  absolutely  irresistible  in 
its  workings,  aud  that  the  instincts  and  tendencies  of  man 
constitute  a  total  system  in  which  some  impulses  are  sub- 
ordinated to  and  guided  by  other  impulses,  and  that  the  end 
of  life  is  (much  as  he  deplores  the  fact)  simply  more  life.     It 

'  Tbe  Metiioda  of  Ethica,  I88i,  p.  70. 
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16  tme  that  if  Schopenhauer  had  seized  iii  its  entirety  the 
idea  that  the  iiii|)ulses  miJ  instincts  and  hahits  and  tuotives 
of  man  constitute  a.  natural  system,  in  which  the  higher  in- 
stincts and  motives  on  the  whole  balance  the  actions  of  the 
lower  and  the  relatively  unconscious  instincts  and  tendencies, 
he  wouhl  not  have  heen  misled  for  one  moment  by  the  idea 
that  there  could  nossibly  he  a  lasting  conflict  between  the 
lower  and  higher  impulses,  or  even  between  the  unconscione 
and  the  conscious  acta  of  man.  He  sees,  to  repeat,  that  all 
unconscious  tendency  in  man  is  perfectly  inevitable  and 
irresistible  in  its  action,  and  that  so  far  man  is,  in  virtue  of 
his  organic  or  corporeal  nature,  not  free  but  necessitated. 
The  diflicuUy  of  his  philosophy  is  Uiat  lie  makes  us  tliink 
that  man's  higlier  or  rational  activity  has  as  mucli  a  purely 
natural  history  as  his  lower  impulsive  activity  has,  and  so 
that  man  throughout  his  whole  personality  is  determined  by 
the  necessity  of  natural  character  and  circumstance. 

Can,  then,  our  conscious  actions  be  explained  as  purely 
reflex  actions  ?  The  answer  is  that  they  can  bo.  And  they 
are  explained  in  modern  psychology  and  biology  as  also  life- 
furthering  actions,  as  representing  the  organic  effort  of  the 
individual  to  attain  to  tlmt  which  most  directly  furihers  life 
at  the  particular  place  or  time.  Our  free  or  conscious  actions 
are  simply  actions  wherein  we  arc,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
aware  of  the  way  in  which  we  seek  to  attain  the  end  at  which 
we  aim ;  but  there  h  a  perfect  natural  history  of  volition  and 
of  the  fact  that  wc  will  just  this  object  at  this  time  and 
just  that  object  at  that  time.  We  may  vridi  many  things, 
but  we  only  can  and  only  do  vnll  just  one  precise  thing  at  a 
given  time  and  not  another  thing.  Wo  have  learned  this 
from  a  study  of  the  two  ideas  of  apperception  and  will,  intro- 
duced into  .philosophy,  we  might  almost  say,  or  at  any  rate 
reintroduced  with  new  meaning,  by  Kant  and  Schopenhauer, 
respectively.     Kant   practically   showed   that  nothing  enters 
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into  actual  consciousneas  without  being  apperceived,  as  he 
put  it — I.e.,  recognised  aud  iucorporat«d  into  our  mental 
system  by  our  total  available  consciousness  ;  and  Schoj>enhaucr 
showed  that  nothing  enters  into  actual  consciousuess  without 
distua^nff,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  our  total  raeutal  and 
phyBical  activity — throwing  it  out  of  adjustment,  as  it  were, 
and  calling  forth  a  reflex  organic  viovement  which  restores 
the  equilibrium  of  our  total  active  nature,  just  as  the  mental 
apperception  of  Kant  restores  the  equilibrium  of  our  idea- 
tional or  mental  system,  lu  other  words,  Schopenhauer  re- 
minds philosophy  that  all  so-called  mental  acts  are  also 
organic  acts,  acts  of  the  will,  phases  of  our  active  nature. 
Even  thought  is  only  oru.  out  of  mani/  oi^anic  activities. 
And  modern  psychology  has  leorued  Schopenhauer's  lesson 
by  studying  apperception  as  always  accompanied  by  a  physical 
reaction  movement  which  we  know  from  biology  to  be  also 
a  life-preservative  movement  In  thinking  wo  are  all  con- 
scious of  the  sense  of  effort.  located  somewhere  in  the  head, 
to  adapt  uur  whole  organic  and  mental  activity  to  the  per- 
ception of  tbo  object  we  are  studying  in  its  real  connection 
as  opposed  to  its  many  possible  connections.  Id  fact,  our 
whole  mental  system  rejects  more  or  less  deliberately  or  con- 
sciously any  conception  or  idea  or  set  of  ideas  which  does  not 
fit  in  with  its  established  order,  which  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  order  of  ideas  most  calculated  to  call  forth  the  action 
which  best  furthers  our  organic  development.^  This  is  why 
the  human  mind  rejects,  for  example,  such  schemes  of  philo- 
sophy as  rounded  materialism  or  rounded  idealism. 

The  truth  about  will  as  intelligent  conduct  is  that  it  is  a 
development  of  the  action,  in  unison,  of  the  two  tendencies 
termed   by  the  psychologists   the   appeix^ption-impulae  and 

*  Afl  ifl  well  known,  there  ia,  in  the  life  of  liam&nity  *iid  of  the  iudividii&l,  a 
gnduftl  evtjlution  of  thom  iAta»  or  belief*  or  fyitenu  which  DMMt  trul;  develop 
Uic  life  of  mao.  That  idek  or  belief  or  Hyatem  which  girea  vital  power  to  dmd  ii 
ueoMMTily  true  udreiJ.     Cf.  i^fm,  p.  418, 
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the  actiou-impulse.     If  we  push  popular  thinking  to  an  issae 

about  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  always  takes  refuge  in  either 
one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ideas,  and  is  therefore  always 
partial,  and  for  that  reason  of  no  great  moment  to  tlic  in- 
vestigator, whether  the  philosopher  or  the  pathologist  It 
-  says  that  man  is  free  either  because  ho  can  think  the  things 
that  he  chooses  and  aims  at,  or  because  our  action  ultimately 
testa  on  our  being  able  to  initiate  certain  movements  of  our 
body ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  sure  about  the  relation  of  these  two 
possibilities  to  eacli  other.  One  can  excuse  popular  thiukiug 
for  looseness  iu  this  matter,  however,  when  one  finds  that 
in  the  same  way  many  psychologists  adopt  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  positions  altoruatively  without  really  bringing 
them  into  connection.  A  psychologist  like  Wundt,  for  ex- 
ample, thinks  of  the  will  as  fundamentally  a  form  of  apper- 
ception— a  fact  of  profound  significance  in  so  far  as  Wundt  is 
professedly  a  physiological  psychologist ;  and  a  psychologist 
like  Ribot  always  thinks  of  the  will  as  a  development  of 
the  action-impulse  common  to  all  organic  beings,^  Now  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  property  of  all  organic  matter  to  react  and 
redistribute  its  energy  in  response  to  external  stimulus  or 
"  circiimstance  "  or  "  occasion."  The  fact,  indeed,  expressed 
by  the  term  will  is  simply  the  consciousness  a  man  has  of 
himself  when  he  has  acted  in  what  is  called  an  intelligent 
manner ;  there  is  no  one  thing  called  "  will  " ;  will  is  simply 
acting  in  an  intelligent  manner,  acting  while  knowing  what 
one  is  doing.  Positive  psychology  understands  by  will  what 
in  German  is  called  du  Herrschn/t  dcr  Idee  iilwr  die  Jieicc 
ffiing,  the  control  of  movement  or  action  by  intelligence. 
From  Schopenhauer's  standpoint  there  would  bo  something 
misleading  in  the  word  Hernchaft  or  control.  Despite 
everything,  one  feels  that  in  him  knowledge  does  not  control 
conduct  at  all ;  it  is  at  best  but  an  accompaniment  of  some 

^  Ribol^  *  Lea  Mftlkdica  de  la  VuloDti!,*  pattim. 
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conduct,  and  seems  to  affect  only  the  way  in  which  we  seek 
certain  entls,  but  never  the  ends  themselves.  This,  however, 
is  perhaps  all  the  freedom  man  has,  the  freedom  to  work 
in  his  own  way  towards  tlie  ends  that  Nature  or  God  has 
assigned  to  him  in  the  system  of  things. 

We  must  use  some  care  in  thinking  out  Schopenhauer's 
aoconnt  of  the  relation  that  knowledge  sustains  to  action. 
He  docs  not  say  that  we  are  merely  conscious  automata, 
machines  wound  up  with  a  certain  consciousness  of  what  we 
are  doing,  although  his  belief  in  tlie  practical  identity  of 
mind  and  body  almost  commits  him  to  this  view.  "As  the 
result  of  the  whole  of  this  discussion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  and  what  relates  to  it,  we  find  that  although  the  will 
may,  in  itself  and  apart  from  the  phenomenon,  be  called  free 
and  even  omnipotent,  yet  in  iU  particular  phenomena  en- 
lightened by  knowledge,  as  in  men  and  brutes,  il  is  deter- 
mioed  by  motives  to  which  the  special  character  regularly  ami 
meastmly  responds,  and  always  in  the  same  way.  We  see 
tliat  lieaiuse  of  the  possession  on  his  part  of  abstract  or 
rational  knowledge,  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  brutes, 
has  a  choice,  which  only  niakts  km  the  sctne  of  the  conflict 
of  his  motircs  without  loUhdrawtnff  him  from  their  conirol." ' 
His  teaching  is  thus  to  the  effect — not  that  we  are  conscious 
automata,  hut — that  we  are  conscious,  and  that  we  are  auto- 
mata. Still,  in  spite  of  thi»  allowance  for  the  presence  of 
consciousness  and  the  sense  of  free  initiative,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Schopenhauer  makes  us  feel  or  suspect  that  our 
automatic  tendencies  exercise  almost  a  controlling  influence 
over  our  conscious  actions.  Spinoza  said  that  if  the  stone 
which  my  hand  sends  flying  through  the  air  could  think,  it 
would  think  itself  free.  *'  To  this,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  add :  and  the  stone  would  be  quite  right." 

To  physiological  science  conscious  actions  are  simply  auto- 

1  World  w  Will ;  R.  uid  K.'fl  truul.,  I  888.     The  italic*  an  mine. 
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inatic  actions  in  the  uiakin-;,  representing  the  felt  struggle  of 
the  oi^anism  to  do  deliberately  what  it  comes  later  to  do 
natnrftlly  aiid  by  way  of  habit  and  tendency.  Schopenhauer 
Lakes  pains  to  connect  conscious  actions  as  closely  as  possible 
with  instinctive  actions,  with  merely  physical  or  organic  ac- 
tions. He  insists  that  all  volition  means  bodily  or  organic 
movement,  so  that  the  study  o£  the  relation  between  the  will 
and  the  actions  of  the  body  comes  to  mean  simply  the  study 
of  tho  relations  existing  between  one  set  of  bodily  acts  and 
another  set  of  other  bodily  acts.  "  There  is  no  canaal  con- 
neetion  whatever  hetwetti  ads  of  the  will  and  actions  of  the  hody; 
on  the  contrary,  both  are  immediately  one  and  the  same  tiling, 
only  perceived  in  a  double  aspect — ^that  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  our  self -consciousness  or  inner  sense,  as  acts  of  the  will ; 
on  the  other,  simultaneously  in  exterior  spatial  brain-percep- 
tion as  actions  of  the  body." '  Will  is  at  least  desire,  and 
desire  is  essentially  a  bodily  or  organic  fact,  the  fact  of  in- 
clination towards  or  away  from  certain  objects  or  the  effect 
these  objects  would  produce  on  our  personality.  To  those 
who  hold  that  will  is  essentially  above  desire — decLsive.  in 
fact,  about  certain  desires,  repressing  or  encouraging  them 
— Schopenhauer  would  simply  repeat  the  commonplace  of 
modem  psychology,  that  we  are  not  warranted  by  ex])erience 
in  talking  of  any  state  or  oi>eration  of  the  mind  whatever, 
from  cupidity,  say,  or  anger,  up  to  si^culative  thinking  or 
contemplation,  as  having  no  bodily  counterpart  AsAVundt* 
Says,  "  mental  presentations  are  not  (psychical)  aubaUuices, 
hut  functions"  We  cannot,  that  is,  think  of  our  perceptions 
or  thoughts*  as  unique  things  which  exist  merely  "in  the 


■  Schop.,  Fourfc^d  Xtoot,  &c. ;  Hog.  trwul.,  Boho,  1889,  p.  E^S.  Tho  italka 
kremine. 

*  I'hyaiol.  Piychol.,  !$«?,  i.  228. 

*  Wundt  sluiws  u*  hnw  thuugh&B  na  well  as  jmrocptiotu  repreftcut  org&aic 
functJona  in  tlie  aixt*entb  and  MVftntMutb  ctiaplcrH  of  hii  '  rsf  cbo]ogy ' ;  uid 
the  tame  Uimg,  in  oonsideraljla  detAil,  iu  bi«  'tiOgic.' 
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mind,"  and  which  are  raised  quite  above  the  phenomena  of 
impulse  and  sensation.  It  is  true  that  speculative  thought  or 
artistic  contemplation  or  religious  emotion  docs  seem  to  draw 
the  mind  away  and  l)ack  from  ordinary  objects  and  ordinary 
pursuits ;  but  this  very  movement  backwards  ia,  as  it  were» 
an  organic  or  life-furthering  muvemenl :  it  is  a  movement 
backwards  in  order  that  we  may  go  better  forwards — a  rcculer 
pour  mieux  sauter ;  and  so  the  proposition  tliat  all  move- 
ments or  impulses  of  man  are  simply  such  as  are  preserva- 
tive (directly  or  indirectly)  of  his  life  is  unaffected.*  And 
while  Scliopenhauer  himself  manifestly  (he  writes  pages  on 
the  negation  of  tlie  will  and  of  all  life)  refuses  to  recognise 
all  actions  as  life- preservative  actions,  the  main  tendency  of 
bis  system  is  to  tlie  efiect  that  they  are  such.  The  {precise 
influence  on  tlie  will,  however,  of  what  Schopenhauer  calls 
"  the  contemplation  of  the  Ideas,"  is  a  point  which  can  only  be 
discussed  later. 

What  is  here  suggested  about  the  end  of  all  actions  being 
aimply  life  and  more  life,  must  bs  taken  to  apply  to  the  con- 
,duct  which  according  to  Matthew  Arnold  is  "  three-fourths  of 
life."  Not  that  tliere  is  any  possible  fourth  part  of  life  which 
cannot  be  explained  in  tliis  way.  Tim  life  which  the  higher 
ethical  and  lesthetic  and  religious  aspirations  tend  lo  further 
is  a  higher  sort  of  life  than  tlie  ordinary  activities  of  man 
(to  which  we  are  just  now  in  the  first  instance  referring),  but 
it  is  nevertheless  continuous  witli  them ;  it  issues  from  them 
and  retiu'ns  upon  them.  Volitiou  is  not  a  thing  made  up  of 
mechanical  parts,  but  is  the  continuous  exercise  of  the  psycho- 

'  It  may  bo  thought  ttut  t>M  genenlity  of  this  prnpoattjoii  u  just  extruM 
lougb  to  divHt  it  ijf  an;  im)>ort&&t  meaning.  Th«  lifo  th*t  ts  preMrT«d  by 
tbought  UMi  lite  life  that  U  proaerved  by  wtiag  foud  nuy  •eem  loo 
it  to  be  oov'cred  by  n  single  formuU.  Yot  it  is  ;uat  tlii«  wry  dintiDctiun 
eiwMti  "other-worldlinew  "  nml  worlciliiUM,  between  tbe  ideal  aiul  tbe  reiU, 
etweeii  the  miiid  and  the  liody,  tla.,  which  the  beat  tJiougbt  Mtd  feeling  oa 
'nligion  and  Art  and  aiithropology  eiuoa  tht  Gxoit  of  tha  Rtmihainc*  bar*  b«ea 
ud  are  trying  to  destroy. 
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physical  force  of  the  individual  for  an  end  (the  development 
of  life)  of  which  he  is  conscious  iu  both  motived  and  impulsive 
action.  To  modem  psychology  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  instinctive  acts,  on  the  one  hand,  like  breathing  or  the 
twisting  of  the  lips  as  the  result  of  a  bitter  taste  or  of  disgust 
or  tiie  desire  of  association  with  other  human  heings.  and 
actions,  on  the  other  hand,  where  we  are  conscious  of  a  defiuitfl 
end,  like  fencing,  or  inTestiug'money,  or  aiming  at  goodness: 
all  of  these  actions  are  simply  actions  which  further  or  develop 
our  personality  and  help  us  better  to  attain  to  the  one  end  of 
life,  which  to  Schopenhauer,  as  to  Darwin  and  Spencer,  is  not 
so  much  happiness  as  the  furtherance  of  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  species.  Instinctive  actions  are  actions 
which  are  produced  iu  us  without  any  conscious  puri>ose  on 
our  part,  as  when  we  blink  under  too  much  sunlight,  or  when 
we  cough  ;  and  all  the  instinctive  actions  of  the  body  form  a 
system  ranging  from  the  merely  physiological  reflex  actions, 
such  as  breathing  and  digestion,  up  to  the  psychical  reflex 
actions,  such  as  rushing  out  of  darkness  or  poisoned  air,  or  the 
desire  of  food,  or  love,  or  hate :  so  that  there  is  no  lasting 
contlict  possible  between  our  ditlerent  instinctive  actions : 
physiological  reflex  actions  do  not  permanently  interfere  vnth 
psychical  rellex  actions  or  actions  that  are  half  physiological 
and  half  psychical ;  and  the  dilFcrent  psychical  instinctive 
actions  do  not  permauontly  interfere  with  the  physiological 
reflex  actions,  but  at  most  only  partly  determine  or  direct 
them.  Schopenhauer,  we  repeat,  did  not  grasp  this  idea  of  the 
system  of  the  different  impulses  and  reflex  actions  even  so  far 
as  the  ordinary  actiuua  of  life,  went,  but  his  doctrine  of  man 
rests  upon  a  rigid  dcfcntiinisni  of  thought  and  action.  That 
he  did  not  see  an  organic  connection  between  the  very  highest 
impulses  of  man's  life,  such  as  the  feeling  after  perfect 
goodness  or  perfect  benevolence,  and  the  apparently  lower 
or  merely  life-sustaining  actions,  is  a  point  which  we  sliall 
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discuss  in  dealing  with  his  ethical  and  religious  thoughL  If 
he  had  grasped  this  connection,  he  would  Imve  made  out  true 
morality  nnd  true  religion  to  be  positive  and  not  mtaely 
negative  things,  to  represent  not  merely  a  renunciation  and  a 
denial,  bnt  also  a  pursuit  and  affirmation.  It  is  indeed  not 
an  easy  problem  to  get  over  the  apparent  dualism  between  the 
rational  self  and  the  organic  self.  For  of  course  we  are 
dealing  here  neither  with  the  complete  saint  nor  with  the 
complete  sinner,  but  simply  with  the  ordinary  man  in  whom 
the  dualism  between  the  rational  self  and  the  physical  or 
natural  self  is  not  etfectimlly  overcome.  The  ordinary  man 
is  simply  seeking  as  best  he  can  to  further  his  life  and  his 
happiness ;  buth  his  higher  thoughts  and  his  unconscious 
tendeucies  are  all  in  that  direction. 

The  higher  desires  and  motives  which  lead  to  rational  action 
do  seem,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  far  from  having  merely 
physiological  or  organic  causes,  even  although  their  very  pres- 
ence and  recuiTence  in  consciousness  is  doubtless  conditioned 
by  the  normal  performance  of  countless  physical  and  organic 
functions,  such  as  the  regular  tiow  of  the  blood  in  the  capillary 
tubes  and  in  the  brain,  and  so  on.  It  may  indeed  seem  like 
wilfully  ignoring  the  psychological  point  of  view  to  think  of 
conscious  actions  too  closely  in  connection  with  physiological 
processes,  but  Schopenhauer  is  instructive  about  volition  just 
on  this  very  point.  We  forget  too  easily  that  the  psycholo- 
gical point  of  \iew  in  regard  to  consciousness  is  itself  an 
"  abstract  "  point  of  view,- — that  there  is,  in  reality,  no  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  purely  "  psychical "  or  purely  mentaL 
All  ideas  and  thoughts  are  really  mental  functions,  and  mental 
functions  are  also  at  the  same  time  organic  or  corporeal  func- 
tions ;  we  have  always  a  feeling,  even  though  it  is  only  vogue, 
of  our  mental  and  corporeal  unity.  As  soon  as  psychology 
gave  up  the  idea  prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
particular  isolated  sensation   is  the  simplest  datum  of  con- 
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sciousness,  aiid  recoguiscd  the  fact  that  the  simplest  kind  of 
sensatiou  is  the  sensation-impulse,  it  had  virtually  abandoned 
the  study  of  consciousness  as  the  cognisance  of  merely  internal 
phenomena  or  of  purely  psychical  states.  Consciousness  ns  a 
knowledge  or  experience  of  reality  oscillates,  as  we  have  seen, 
between  the  two  extremes  ^  of  the  caguisauce  of  external 
objects  aitd  the  cognisance  of  the  self.  Generally  speaking, 
we  are  conscious  of  our  activity  in  relation  to  objects  and 
persons  round  about  us.  The  will  is  the  attitude  we  take  to 
certain  objects  or  certain  circumstances;  it  is  the  reaction 
of  '*  the  within  "  on  "  the  without,"  It  may  he  more  than 
that,  but  it  is  at  least  tliatj  and  has  to  be  explained  as  that. 
Wc  often  know  the  causes  or  the  precise  circumstances  of  our 
actions,  but  we  very  often  do  not.  I  do  not  exactly  know  why 
I  am  running  from  under  a  falling  body  when  I  am  doing  it, 
nor  do  I  exactly  know  why  a  certain  kind  of  music  gives  me 
more  pleasure  than  another  kind,  nor  why  I  tend  to  bite  my 
lips  when  I  am  thinking.  There  does  seem,  of  course,  to  1« 
some  inwaid  initiative  in  choice.  Am  I  not  free  in  choosing  ?  * 
Schopenhauer  teaches  that  choice  is  hard  to  explain,  for  the 
reasons  referred  to  in  the  cliapter  on  his  Theory  of  Know- 
ledge— viz.,  that  motives  and  actions  are  phenomena  where 
cause  and  eflect  get  more  and  more  different  fram  each  other, 
and  almost,  in  fact,  come  to  seem  discrepant,  as  when  a  "  mere 
idea  "  or  a  "  mere  reflection  "  calls  forth  some  action  or  other. 
Still  he  insists  that  there  are  and  must  be  connecting-links 
between  motives  and  actions,  between  ideas  and  actions,  and 
that  the  careful  thinker  will  always  insist  on  finding  these 
connections,  or  at  least  on  allowing  for  their  presence. 

Schopenhauer  assumes,  then,  that  given  certain  ideas  and 
circumstances,  only  one  course  of  action  is  the  natural  reaction 
movement  for  the  mind  or  the  organism  to  make,  and  also 
that  it  can  (if  we  investigate  for  enough)  always  lie  explained 

'  Cf.  iuprttf  ohap.  iiL  p.  1Ei7,  *  Cf.  mpra,  chap.  L  p.  2. 
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iQ  a  perfectly  positive  and  natural  way  why  certain  ideas 
should  arise  in  the  mind  in  certain  circumstances.  Modern 
psycholo}j;y  explains  the  latter  phenomenon  by  tho  aid  of 
the  two  ideas — first,  that  the  highest  life  is  the  end  of  all 
action ;  and,  secondly,  that  whatever  the  intellect  even  specu- 
lates about  or  only  instructs  a  man  about  In  a  purely  positive 
way,  can  always  be  shown  to  be  sometliiug  that  makes  for  his 
highest  life  or  highest  welfare,      ticliopenhauer  recognises  the 

ifirst  of  these  two  principles  in  the  doctrine  (which  pervades 
his  whole  philosophy)  that  life  is  will,  and  that  there  is 
no  limit  to  willing ;  and  tlie  second  by  insisting  that  oil 
motives  arise  through  the  presence  of  conceptions  in  tlie  mind, 
the  sole  end  of  conceptions  being  to  furnish  man  with  motives 
to  action.  That  the  supreme  end  of  action  is  simply  the  Iiigh- 
est  life,  is  what  few  minds  would  now,  at  the  end  of  this 
century  and  in  the  h'ght  of  all  the  other  centuries,  care  to 
deny.  It  seems,  however,  rather  a  large  assertion  to  maintain 
that  th(  only  function  of  conceptions  or  thou(ihts  u  to  give  V9 
motives,  and  yet  it  is  just  this  that  Schopenhauer  teaches  per- 
haps mora  emphatically  and  persistently  than  any  other  single 
thing.  "  Our  intellect  is  originally  designed  only  to  hold 
before  the  mure  will  of  the  individual  its  petty  ends,  and 
80  only  apprehends  tho  relations  of  things  [to  the  will],  and 
does  not  penetrate  into  their  inward  nature,  into  their  proper 

[essence.  It  is  accordingly  a  merely  surface-energy,  getting 
hold  only  on  the  surfaces  of  things,  on  mere  spfriu  trajisitivas, 
and  not  on  the  real  essencu  of  tilings."  *  Tlie  merely  practi- 
cal  utility  of  I'eaaon  is  here  definitely  asserted.  To  apply  the 
intellect  to  speculation  about  the   nature  of  tilings  initially 

[Conceived  as  outside  ourselves  is  to  Schopenhauer  absurd. 
And  he  is  right  We  have  to  give  up  altogether  tliat  way  of 
looking  at  reality,  and  tu  fnid  the  meaning  of  the  world  within 
our  volitions  and  purposes  which  represent  and  tend  to  com- 

'  Werke,  iii.  3S5. 
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plete  a  cosmic  evolution  trausceudiug  altc^tlier  the  compre- 
hension of  our  intellects.  Most  men  find  that — whatever  view 
they  may  have  at  one  time  taken  of  thought — the  best  thing 
they  can  do  with  all  thoughts  ia  to  apply  them  tx)  life. 

The  merely  practical  value  of  reason  could,  of  course,  be 
proved  only  by  sitowing  that  all  the  chief  conceptions  of  the 
mind  can  he  reduced  to  tlie  level  of  being  essentially  ideas 
for  the  will  or  ideas  for  action,  and  that  all  possible  mental 
conceptions  have  significance  only  as  ideas  that  ultimately  aid 
action.  All  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  outcome  of  Scho- 
penhauer's philosophy,  which  rests  on  the  fact  that  we  know 
reality  only  a.s  afTectiug  uur  will  and  our  action  and  our  de- 
velopment A  little  reflection  may  convince  us,  for  example, 
that  even  such  a  conception  as  that  of  "  being,"  witli  which 
Hegel  begins  his  *  Logic,'  is  inexplicable  save  tlirough  the  idea 
of  function,  of  definitely  occupying,  as  Hegel  himself  suggests, 
a  particular  place  at  a  particular  time ;  and  that  the  concep- 
tion of  "non-being"  may  be  reduced  to  the  idea  of  chat  which 
does  not  affect  our  activity  at  all;  while  the  conception  of 
"  becoming  "  is  probably  nothing  apart  from  the  experience  of 
evolving  activity;  and  it  is  to  he  rememberetl  in  all  three 
cases  that  activity  or  function  means  activity  or  function  in 
relation  to  some  irou  trrui,  some  inuicitim  stans  uv  other,  and  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movements  of  man's  life,  such  as  his 
planting  the  seed  in  the  epring,  and  his  going  to  sleep  at  night, 
are  by  common  consent  taken  to  be  the  movements  to  which 
all  other  movements,  from  those  of  the  solar  flysteni  to  those 
of  microscopic  cells,  are  to  be  referred.  AH  this,  indeed,  opens 
up  a  most  serious  line  of  philosopliic  consideration;  and  Scho- 
penhauer himself  is  impressed  by  it.  In  particular  he  is  sti'uck 
by  the  strange  or  perverse  character  of  tlie  idea  of  philosophers 
that  philosophy  should  be  able  to  tell  us  about  tlie  nature  of 
the  world  out  of  all  relation  to  our  will.  "  In  philosopliy  the 
intellect  is  applied  to  something  for  which  it  ia  not  at  all  matle 
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or  itUcnded — namely,  existence  in  general  in-Aud-for-itseU. 
Its  first  tendency  therein  naturally  is  to  apply  the  laws  of  the 
phenomenal  (w]iich  algiic  it  knows)  to  l>eing-in -general,  and 
so  to  construe  the  laws  of  existence  iu  general  in  terms  of  the 
laws  of  the  merely  phenomenal,  for  example,  to  seek  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end,  the  cause,  and  the  ends  of  existence  in 
general.  So  all  philosophy  is  at  the  outset  dogmaiism.  After 
the  failure  of  this  kind  of  philosopliy  and  the  exhibition  of  ita 
failure,  which  is  scepticism,  critici.sni  finally  comes."'  Into 
this  view  of  the  limits  of  human  thought  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  just  now.  We  shall  refer  to  it  when  dealin>;  with 
Schopenhauer's  metaphyaio.  It  is  only  necessary  to  present  it 
just  now  to  show  that  Schopenhauer  believes  in  the  theoretical 
bondage  of  man's  intellect  as  well  as  in  the  practical  bondage 
of  his  will. 

As  to  the  latter,  it  is  not  yet  obvious  that  our  highest  voli- 
tional couseiousuess,  our  deliberate  and  ideationiil  (ideal?)  eflfort, 
can  be  explained  as  at  bottom  only  pliyaiological  or  organic 
function.  It  is  true,  as  Schopi^nhauer  .suggests,  that  there  is 
no  causal  relation  between  tlie  will  and  the  bodily  actions,  for 
the  merely  verbal  reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  will "  in  one  part  of  our  personality  and  actions  iu 
some  other  part,  or  on  the  outside,  as  it  were.  Still  the  ques- 
tion of  free  action,  as  every  physiologist  knows,  is  merely  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  ao-called  conscious  activity  to  so- 
called  instinctive  or  automatic  or  habit-engendered  activity; 
and  without  going  at  all  into  the  question  of  the  genesis  of 
consciousness,  it  may  simply  be  said  that  what  Schopenhauer 
suggested  about  consciousness  is  in  tlie  main  right,  that  what 
ve  call  conscious  action  is  aa  natural  and  systematic  iu  its 
developnieiit  and  manifestation  as  automatic  action.  We  never 
"will"  nothing,  as  it  were,  or  simply  "will  in  general,"  and 
we  never  "  will "  witliout  occasion  or  circumstance,  and  it  is 

'  Am  Schopcnbkuer'a  buidKliriftlicbQii  NftclJaas  t.  S97. 
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psycho -pliysioilly  true  that  the  question  of  volition  is  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  activity  which  the  contemplation 
of  an  object  or  au  idea  tends  to  awaken  in  us,  to  the  total 
organic  activity  which  results  from  our  natural  constitution. 
"  According  to  all  this,  when  the  will  is  strengthened  by  know- 
ledge, it  always  knows  what  it  wills  naw  and  here,  never  what 
it  ifiih  t)i  general ;  every  particular  act  of  will  has  its  end,  the 
whole  will  has  none ;  just  as  every  particular  phenomenon  of 
nature  is  determined  by  a  sufiicieut  cause  ho  far  as  ooucerna  its 
appearance  in  this  place  at  this  time,  but  the  force  which 
manifests  itself  in  it  has  no  general  cause,  for  it  belongs  to  the 
thing  in  itself,  to  the  groundless  will." '  Mental  philosophy 
must  be  able  tu  solve  the  question  of  freedom  into  whatever 
form  that  question  may  be  cast,  just  as  philosophy  in  general 
ought  to  be  able  to  begin  anywhere  in  explaining  the  world. 
We  must  learn  from  Schopenhauer  the  sense  in  which  man  is 
not  absolutely  free,  but  free  only  to  seek,  iu  the  best  way  ho 
can,  the  means  to  the  ends  that  have  been  assigned  to  him 
by  the  system  of  things.  It  is  psychologically  true  about 
action  that  "  inatinct  furnishes  us  with  the  general  or  with 
tlie  rule,  while  intellect  gives  us  the  particular  or  the  appli- 
cation, in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  details  of  the  ese- 
cution  of  an  act ;  and  in  this  way  instinct  adapts  itself  to 
variety  of  circumstance."  "  The  ideas  and  the  motives  which 
the  intellect  excites  in  us  on  the  occasion  of  action  have  to  do 
only  with  the  l>est  possible  way  iu  wliich  we  can  realise  our 
Jiighest  welfare  ;  and  our  highest  welfare  is  already  tletermined 
in  outline  for  us  by  the  natural  system  of  otir  impulses  and 
desires  and  tendencies,  and  only  awaits  being  carried  on  to 
its  highest  possible  development  by  the  limitless  exercise  of 
our  conceptual  or  higher  faculties.  Man's  freedom  lies  in  his 
being  able  to  fasten  his  mind  w  tonicimisncxt  upon  rrcr  hifffter 


^  Well  &U  WiUa,  i.  Iflfl;  H.  ftod  K.,  I  215.    The  italics  ar«  mine. 
'  Schop.,  Prciheit  dea  ^^'UleD8. 
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and  higher  conceptions  of  his  highest  welfare.  This  is  surely 
what  those  Libertarians  mtiat  mean,  who,  like  Professor 
Calderwood/  rightly  contend  that  man's  freedom  lies  in 
his  intelligence  and  in  his  power  of  directing  his  thoughts. 
Schopenliauer's  thought  rests  securely  u^ion  the  position  that 
there  is  a  perfect  natural  history  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas 
and  motives  of  every  individual,  and  that  what  any  individual 
at  one  moment  of  time  thinks  of  executing  by  way  of  voli- 
tionary  effort,  is  or  has  been  strictly  determined  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  his  inborn  character  and  of  the  circumstances  in 
whicli  he  Ands  himself ;  just  as  what  he  in  general  desires 
or  wills — his  own  welfare,  say,  or  that  of  others — is  or  has 
been  determined  by  the  constitution  or  system  of  organised 
tendencies  which  Nature  or  God  gave  him  at  birth. 

Is  there  anything,  after  all,  so  unsatisfactory  about  the 
leaching  of  detormini.sm  (which  Schojienhaucr  accepts)  that 
all  the  notions  of  an  individual  are  strictly  determined  by 
the  necessities  of  his  nature  and  cliaracter  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  environment  on  the  other  ?  There  are  many  who 
agree  with  a  writer  already  quoted  *  when  he  says,  "  But, 
taking  the  deterministic  view  of  the  world,  the  highest  mor- 
ality is  possible.  One  proof  is  that  some  fatalists  are  rigidly 
moral  A  psychological  analysis  will  show  that  the  persons 
who  are  loved  and  rMuined  are  tkos£  whose  wry  nature  is  to  do 
good — that  13,  they  would  not  and  could  not  see  a  fellow-being 
snSer ;  it  is  from  t/ic  nece^iii/  of  their  nature,  they  were  from 
infancy  of  a  kind  disposition.  Wo  admire  the  sturdy  nature 
who,  by  long  struggle,  has  reached  the  moral  goal ;  but  we 
cannot  love  him  always.  He  is  not  always  of  a  kind  disposi- 
tion ;  this  is  not  a  necessity  of  his  nature."  Schopenhauer  is 
also  very  emphatic  on  the  point  that  tlie  only  thing  we  really 
love  and  admire  in  people  is  an  inward  good  nature,  a  good 

■  H«iKlb(.«k  of  UoTftl  lliilofloplty,  ctiai>ter  on  tlie  Fnmlom  vt  tlic  Wilt 
)  A.  Uftc'lutuld,  af.  eU.,  p.  88. 
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heart  Christianity  teaches  the  same  thing.  Still  we  feel 
that  tlie  intellect  haa  something  to  do  with  the  formation  of 
character.  l*erhaps  if  we  can  satisfactorily  point  out  tiie 
share  which  the  intellect  has  in  the  formation  of  ehaiucter. 
there  will  bo  less  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  the  gencrol 
proposition  about  actions  being,  like  everything  else  in  nature, 
determined  both  in  their  outlines  and  in  their  details.  We 
may  learn  from  SchopenhiLuer  that  reflectiim  itaelf  or  thought 
is  at  least  an  iuatiact,  although  the  highest  instinct  we  have. 
If  so,  if  it  is  an  instinct,  it  has  a  natural  hii^ory  like  any 
other  Instinct  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  whole  growth  in 
inwardness  and  complexity  which  is  represented  by  the  highly 
apeciali.ted  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  higher 
aniuials.  But  if  thought  is  an  instinct,  and  has,  as  such,  a 
natural  liistory,  we  may  expect  thai  to  be  true  about  thought 
which  we  found  to  be  true  of  all  instincts — viz.,  that  the 
efforts  it  constrains  man  to  make  are  always  efforts  after  the 
highest  possible  life,  which  in  man  is  self-conscious  life,  cou- 
aciousuesa  of  himself  as  a  real  co-worker  with  the  Absolute 
Will  ill  the  evolution  of  the  limitless  purpose  which  runs 
through  all  things,  and  is  chronicled  and  su^ested  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

The  only  freedom  that  man  has,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, is  that  of  guiding  his  conduct  by  his  conceptions ;  but 
this  only  means  the  obJecHit  possibiliii/  of  the  conduct  of  man 
being  of  very  many  different  phases,  and  not  the  subjective 
possibility  of  a  man's  choosing  to  he  and  to  do  whatever  he 
likes.  Man  must  somehow  learn  wherein  his  highest  welfare 
consists,  and  the  perception  or  the  idea  of  that  will  call  forth 
new  motives  in  him,  which  will  in  their  turn  effect  a  re- 
organisation of  the  system  of  tendencies  which  make  up  his 
life.  In  this  way  he  may  become  more  free — that  is,  less  and 
less  the  mere  spurt  of  what  his  past  has  determined  him  tu 
be.     The  majority  of  men  are  the  slaves  of  custom,  and  of 
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prejudice,  and  of  ignorance,  too,  so  far  as  any  real  idea  of 
their  tnie  welfare  goes;  they  cannot  therefore  be  properly 
said  to  be  frtt  at  all.  Men  like  Calvin  and  AnguAtiiie,  and 
indeed  all  leaders  and  physicians  of  mankind,  Imve  seen 
this.  Determine  a  man's  thoughts  and  you  determine  him. 
The  thoughts  of  most  men  are  determined  by  their  horizon, 
by  the  circumstances  and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  live,  "  In  various  passages  of  ray  works  I  have  arj^ued 
that  wliilst  a  lower  animal  possesses  uothiny  more  than  the 
generic  character  of  its  species,  man  is  the  only  being  which 
can  lay  claim  to  possess  an  individual  character.  Bat  in 
most  men  this  individual  character  comes  to  very  little  in 
reality ;  and  they  may  be  almost  all  ranged  under  certain 
classes :  cc  xotU  des  f.fjT^es}  Their  thoughts  and  desires,  like 
their  faces,  are  those  of  the  species,  or,  at  any  rate,  lliose 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong ;  and  accordingly  they  are 
of  a  trivial,  everyday,  common  character,  and  exist  by  the 
thousand.  .  You  can  usually  tell  beforehand  what  they  are 
likely  to  do  and  say.  They  have  no  special  stamp  or  mark 
to  distinguish  them  ;  they  are  like  manufactured  goods,  all 
of  a  piece.  If,  then,  tlieir  nature  is  mergiMl  in  that  of  Uie 
species,  how  shall  their  existence  go  beyond  it  ?  The  curse 
of  vulgarity  puts  men  on  a  par  with  the  lower  animals,  by 
allowing  them  none  but  a  generic  nature,  a  generic  form  of 
«xiBtence."  ■ 


*  Cf.  A  very  ontnmon  ex|ir«uioti  of  tho  dcoizeiu  of  iho  QuarlUr  folm  of  Puia 
— •■  Toi '  .  .  .  MpiiM  do  typ*  f " 

'  Schop.,  Werke,  vi.  633  ;  Peychol.  Bemerk.  B.  Sauoden,  SUii1i«a  in  Peii- 
dmiMn,  pp.  6i>,  96. 

A  iMding  •octologiRt  (Professor  L.  Gumplowicx)  U  to  eonrinccd  of  Uie  fxct  that 
tba  tktnighiM  a(  mco  uro  purrly  tlio  r««ult  of  ittoir  social  etmrontuont,  ibftt  he 
tienio  outright  Uie  Mo-c^led  /reedtm  of  Uie  imliviilusl :  "  Alter  Oliiubo  ui  die 
Freiheit  dcs  MeuMjlien,  sn  aaiu  frein  Hu»dehi  v-uriwlt  iu  tier  Annicht,  dus  iia 
Uuidlungen  dea  Sieusuhan  FVaL'ltte  edoor  Oedkaktn  und,  di«M  Rb«r  die  eigeute 
DotniLao  d«e  IndividuutiiA,  aein  kUMclili«Mllch«e  EigBothum  rind,  ttuiens  n«i» 
itt  tin  Irrthum.  Ebeaaamaig  wie  er  sich  phrsiKh  Delbit  enieugi,  ebatiMi  weoig 
^eictig.     tieinc  Gcdanken,  win  U«i«l  ttind  6am  Envugaim  einea  ■^trialfin  Mtdiunu, 
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A  modern  Libertariftn — and  he  is  somewhat  hard  to  find 
now — has  to  grant  the  psychologicnl  fact  that  an  "  idea  "  is 
always  apt  to  call  up  a  movement, — that,  in  fact,  attention  to 
an  idea  is  a  movement,  apt  after  more  or  less  quick  mental 
contlict  to  complete  itself  by  a  definite  bodily  movement. 
The  mind  of  a  healthy  mau  contains  a  store,  as  it  were, 
of  pent-up  energy  which  is  apt  to  explode  in  any  direction 
that  may  prove  to  be,  in  given  circumstances^  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  Still  oiir  Libertarian  holds  that  the  power 
of  attention  or  reflection  ensures  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
seeing  that  that  power  is  a  power  of  turning  our  thoughts 
in  any  direction,  either  towards  or  away  from  desires.  The 
strict  psychologist  will  answer  this  along  a  line  of  tlwugbt 
entered  upon  aud  partly  worked  out  by  Schopenhauer.  The 
freedom  of  thought,  he  will  remind  us,  is  strictly  limited. 
Objectively,  a  man  may  put  any  two  ideas  or  any  two  ele- 
ments together  in  his  brain ;  and  so  objectively  thought 
is  "  free "  in  so  far  as  a  man  may  be  thinking  about  any- 
thing, for  all  we  know ;  but  subjectively  a  man  never  does 
think  about  "anything,"  but  always  about  sometktTiff,  and 
moreover,  about  something  which,  disguise  it  as  he  may,  i» 
felt  by  him  at  that  moment  to  be  conducive  to  his  welfare. 
Hegel  argues  very  much  in  this  way  in  talking  about  the  idea 
of  the  possible.  In  ahstrado  anything  is  po&sihlc,  but  in  reality 
possibilities  are  always  narrowed,  down  to  one  course.  Wise 
men  know  this,  aud  refrain  from  talking  about  the  merely 
possible.  "Just  as  little  as  a  body  can  be  set  into  motion 
without  a  cause,  so  it  is  impossible  tliat  a  thought  can  enter 
consciousness  without  occasion.  The  occasion  may  be  an 
outer  circumstance,  like  an  impression  on  the  senses,  or  an 
inner   circumstance — that  is,  another   thought  which   brings 

Ata  Mwtoleii  Bkiticnto,  in  rlimi  rr  enttU^vt,  in  deni  er  Icbt  timl  webt." — Gnindriu 
der  Sociologie,  it.  171.  The  rwidiiig  (if  works  aii  Criinimdofo'  aii'I  Sociulogy  firmly 
cooTiDoes  oii«  of  the  &cc  th«t  tlic  thottghtt  of  tbo  iiwliTiduftl  are  to  be  triced  Xtt 
hii  «iiviroDm«Qt. 
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along  still  another  with  it  by  way  of  association."^  Often, 
indeed,  we  are  unable  on  reflection  to  bring  into  explicit 
consciousness  all  the  causes  or  niolivea  that  have  affected 
our  will  in  tlie  process  of  coiaiug  to  a  deciaion,  and  therefore 
are  also  unable  to  trace  the  necessity  of  the  dedaiou  actually 
mode,  and  thus,  to  quote  our  author,  it  "  seems  to  Die  intellect 
that  in  a  given  case  two  opposite  decisions  are  possible  for 
the  will,  liut  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  to 
say  of  the  perpendicular  beam  that  had  lost  its  balance  and 
is  hesitating  which  way  to  fall,  that  it  can  fall  either  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left.  This  case  has  only  a  subjective 
significance,  and  only  means  as  far  as  the  data  known  to 
us  are  concerned."^  This  description  is  certainly  true  of  the 
actions  of  all  men  who  do  not  always  follow  some  invariable 
idotd  fixed  for  them  independently  of  their  own  will 
ley  are  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  until  some 
circumstance,  some  occasion  or  other,  precipitates  their  action 
along  some  definite  line.  They  are  more  determined  than 
free.  In  real  love,  for  example, — and  Schopenhauer  uses  this 
illustration  very  often, — the  grounds  of  choice  are  far  more 
nnconscious  than  conscious.  In  Scho{)enhaut;r'3  language, 
knowledge  is  subservient  to  the  will,  and  iu  the  language 
of  psychology  freedom  of  choice  is  only  freedom  to  seek 
that  which  is  judged  to  be  conducive  to  welfare;  and  a  man's 
judgment  as  to  what  is  conducive  to  his  welfare  is  a  natural 
product  of  the  joint  action  of  his  original  nature  and  the  per- 
ceptions or  impressions  he  has  by  virtue  of  his  enviroument 
been  submitted  to.  As  Schopenhauer  puts  it,  the  will  is  the 
sum-total  of  the  motor  forces  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  man, 
and  these  necessitate  action  just  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
certain  proportions  make  water.  The  most  of  these  forces, 
further,  are  forces  native  to  man's  constitution  which  he  did 

1  Wdt  ftl«  Wills,  ii.  U5. 

*  World  M  Will,  kc. ;  Eng.  tmul.,  H.  and  R.,  i.  375. 
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not  make;  and  the  forces  of  which  he  is  conscious,  his 
motives,  are  a  natural  evolution  from  tlie  forces  wliich  are 
instinctive  and  reflex  and  automatic — an  evolution,  that  is, 
which  he  can  no  move  help  than  he  can  help  running  to  one 
side  when  threatened  with  danger  from  a  falling  body.  All 
organic  matter  lins  a  tendency  to  react  in  certain  ways  when 
subjected  to  what  is  called  stimulus  or  excitation,  ami  man's 
will  ia  no  exception  to  tliis  general  rule.  It  is  a  power  he  has 
of  reacting  in  response  to  the  various  Btimuli  to  action  which 
he  finds  in  himself  and  outside  of  himself ;  it  can  no  more  act 
without  impulses  and  motives  than  electric  force  can  act 
without  a  circuit;  and  tlie  very  fact  that  many  of  man's 
motives  arise  out  of  impulses  that  are  naturnl  to  him,'  shows 
that  his  conduct  cannot  be  fully  explained  from  the  mere 
standpoint  of  his  consciousness,  for  his  consciousness  only 
Jinds  these  impulses  and  does  not  make  them. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  psychology  of 

..   deliberative   or  rational   or  consciously -chosen   action.      The 
philosophical  mind   ought  simply  to  remember  the  maxim, 

I  Natura  non  facit  saUum.  There  is  a  natural  history  of  the 
•will  and  of  the  intellect,  just  as  there  is  of  the  act  of  walking, 
'■  of  visual  perception,  or  of  the  asBociation  of  ideas ;  and  there 
is  a  normal  condition  of  mental  health,  just  as  of  bodily 
health  in  general,  of  which  mental  health  is  only  one  aspect. 
Xu  doubt  we  are  in  all  this  assuming  the  action  of  tliought 
and  the  power  of  thought;  but  thought  is  a  perfectly  natural 
activity  or  an  activity  having  a  natural  mode  of  opemtion,  and 
having  nothing  arbitrary  or  spasmodic  about  its  procedure. 
The  presence  of  thought  means  the  possibility  of  combining 
in  an  ideal  or  mental  synthesis  any  two  elements  of  experi- 
ence ;  but  any  mental  combination  is  a  mental  function  initia- 


'  Tliat  i«,  eud;  mottVM  are  cou.«titute<l  by  our  simplj-  tdentif}*ii)g  oertaia 
uatuml  itnpulMs  ((■jr.>  tbo  gregarious  institK-t  or  fumitjr  aflcctiun)  with  oar 
[■enonnli^. 
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tivo  of  action,  a  function  which  is,  in  fact,  incipient  action,  or 
action  viewed  from  within,  and  we  know  fi-om  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  in  general  that  there  is  a  process  of  natnral 
selection  among  ideas.  For  though  all  ideas  engender  move- 
ments, only  those  movements  can  be  executed  which  do  not 
eontiict  with  the  whole  established  sjstem  of  physical  and 
psychical  reflexes  which  constitute  after  years  and  ages  of  ex- 
perience the  normal  activity  of  the  human  organism.  Scho- 
penhauer was  perfectly  right  in  insisting  that  the  natural 
mtelleet  is  simply  the  servant  of  the  natural  will  for  the 
selection  of  ideas,  which  in  turu  determine  courses  of  conduct 
that  arc  subservient  to  the  one  great  end  of  the  highest  life. 
Unlimited  freedom  of  choice  is  never  realised  by  any  in- 
dividual. No  one  man  can  be  anything  he  likes;  he  can 
only  take  any  means  his  intellect  knows  to  be  possible  to  the 
one  end  of  life — the  highest  life  for  self  or  for  others.  In- 
deed the  intellect  of  man  is  wholly  at  the  service  of  his 
practical  nature,  and  fulfils  it«  highest  function  in  telling  him 
as  an  individual  tlie  means  by  which  alone  he  can  attain  to 
what  is  for  him  the  liighest  life.  "  But,  like  all  tlie  rest, 
nature  takes  this  last  step  also  iu  extending  and  perfecting 
the  brain,  and  thereby  in  increasing  the  powers  of  knowledge, 
only  in  consequence  of  the  increased  needs,  thus  in  the  service 
of  the  unll.  AVhat  this  aims  at  and  attains  in  man  is  indee<l 
essentially  the  same,  and  not  more  than  wliat  is  also  its  goal 
iu  the  brutes — nourishment  and  propagation."  ^  Schopenhauer 
holds  that  until  a  man  obtains  a  real  knowledge  of  himself, 
he  is  more  "  impelled  from  behind "  by  blind  impulses  than 
"  guided  from  ahead "  through  the  presence  of  controlling 
ideas.  "  In  order  to  recognise,  as  something  original  and  un- 
conditioned, that  exceedingly  strong  tendency  of  all  animals 
and  men  to  retain  life  and  carry  it  on  as  long  as  possible — 
a  tendency  which  was  set  forth  above  as  characteristic  of  the 
>  World  M  Will,  Bug.  tnuuU.  iii  IS. 
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subjective,  or  of  the  will — it  is  necessary  to  malce  clear  to 
ourselves  tliat  this  is  by  no  means  the  result  of  any  objective 
huncUdge  of  the  worth  of  life,  but  is  iudepeiident  of  all  know- 
ledge ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  those  beings  exhibit  themselves, 
not  as  drawn  from  in  front,  but  as  impelled  from  behind."  * 

Only  when  a  man  obtains  a  perfect  knowledge  of  what  he 
himself  is  can  it  be  at  all  said  that  bis  conduct  is  guided  by 
knowledge  or  by  conceptions,  and  this  self-knowledge,  this 
perfect  self-knowledge,  only  comes  from  the  experience 
of  many  unfulfilled  and  many  accideutally  fulfilled  aims. 
What  Schopcuhaucr  calls  ohj<ciiviiy  of  iuidUct,  tlie  seeing  of 
things  in  their  true  light,  is  an  acijnisition  and  not  a  pos- 
session at  the  outlet.  Our  <icquir(d  character,  he  maintains, 
is  an  established  tendency  or  disposition  to  act  or  think  in  ac- 
cordance with  wliat  we  have  learned  about  life,  and  about  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  the  nature  with  which  wc  are 
endowed  at  birth.  Self-knowledge  to  most  people  brings  in 
the  iirst  instance  a  sense  of  disappointment  and  limitation 
rather  than  of  boundless  possibility  of  fulfilment  or  of  bound- 
less freedom.  "  For  just  as  a  tish  can  only  get  on  in  water, 
and  a  bird  in  the  air,  and  the  mole  under  the  earth,  so  can 
every  individual  man  only  get  on  in  the  atmosphere  that  is 
suited  to  him ;  court  life,  for  example,  is  a  thing  that  some 
people  can't  breathe.  .  .  .  We  have  first  tu  learn  from  experi- 
ence what  wc  will  and  what  we  can ;  before  that  we  do  not 
know  this  at  all,  we  are  without  a  character,  and  have  often, 
through  hard  strokes  from  the  outside,  to  be  driven  back  on 
to  our  own  way.  Once  we  have  learned  this,  however,  then 
we  have  got  what  men  call  character,  acquired  character." ' 
He  goes  ou  to  say  that  this  is  just  an  exact  knowledge  of 
our  unchangeable  qualities  and  characteristics,  of  our  mental 
and  physical  capacity,  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of 

1  Welt  ak  Willo,  il.  403  ;  H,  Kai.  K.,  liL  110. 
»  Well  aU  WiDB,  i.  S5fl. 
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onr  indhndnality.  And  again :  "  At  last  we  learn  to  know 
ottrselves  as  quit*  different  from  what  we  took  ourselves  to 
be  a  priori,  and  we  are  then  often  terrified  at  what  we  really 
are."  Not  only  "  he  who  wills  to  be  great "  must  learn  to 
"limit"  himself,  but  he  who  would  really  deliberately  will 
anything  at  all.  For  mo  as  an  indlTidnal  at  nny  one  moment 
of  time  there  is  only  one  thing  which  is  the  rational  and 
the  natural  thing  for  me  to  do ;  and  life  is  simply  the  play 
of  forces  and  tendencies  and  vague  strivings  until  we  learn 
by  experience  and  by  knowledge  what  that  one  thing  is. 
The  folly-dcveloi>ed  man  knows  in  every  situation  in  life 
just  exactly  what  he  cau  and  therefore  must  do,  and  does 
it:  the  possibilities  of  action  are  for  htm  narrowed  down  to 
one  definite  course,  and  in  order  to  act  differently  from  that 
he  would  need  to  he  a  different  man. 


11.  All  Schopenhauer's  wisdom  of  life  rests  upon  this 
line  of  thought,  which  is  the  quintessence  of  fact  It  is 
eatisfactory  to  read  what  he  says  about  men  and  things, 
because  he  always  sees  intuitively  the  necessity  or  the  "  in- 
wardness" of  the  person  or  of  the  situation,  and  everything 
he  jwrtrays  as  beiug  said  or  being  done  seems  to  follow  just 

[from  the  necessity  of  the  character  or  the  situation  in  quea- 
tion.  "Nature  is  not  like  tliose  bad  poets  who,  in  setting 
a  fool  or  n  knave  before  ua,  do  their  work  so  clumsily  and 
with  such  evident  design,  that  you  might  almost  fancy  you 

^fiaw  the  poet  standing  behind  each  of  his  characters  and 
continually  disavowing  their  sentiments,  and  telling  you  in  a 
tone  of  waniing :   This  is  a  knave  ;  that  is  a  fool ;  do  not  mind 

iVfhat  he  says.  But  Nature  goes  to  work  like  Shakespeare 
and  Goethe,  poets  who  make  every  one  of  their  characters — 
even  if  it  is  the  devil  lumself  I — appear  to  be  quite  in  the 
right  for  the  moment  that  they  come  before  us  in  their 
iveral  parts ;   the  characters  are  described  so  tAjtetiveh/  that 
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tbey  excite  our  inlerest  and  compel  us  to  sympathise  with 
their  point  of  view ;  for,  like  the  works  ot  Nature,  every  one 
of  their  cbaractera  is  evolved  as  the  result  of  some  hidden  law 
or  principle  which  makes  all  they  say  and  do  appear  nahtral 
and  therefore  neeexsary.  And  you  will  always  be  the  prey  or 
plaything  of  the  devils  and  fools  iu  tliis  world,  if  you  expect 
to  see  them  going  about  with  their  horns  or  jangling  their 
bells."  ^  Schopenhauer  always  explains  completely  in  ex- 
plaining men  and  things,  because  be  always  explains  them 
froili  the  necessity  of  the  case.  All  a  man's  knowledge  simply 
shows  him  his  relation  to  the  world  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
and  all  knowledge  ought  to  end  iu  self-knowledge,  which  is 
the  knowledge  of  how  one  is  necessitated  to  act  if  one  means 
to  develop  in  the  only  way  that  is  possible  for  one.  When 
a  man  truly  knows  himself,  he  is  for  the  first  time  free. 
Freedom,  apart  fwm  all  compUcatetl  con  si  derations  of  juris- 
prudence and  religion  and  ethics,  has  really  a  negative  con- 
notation ;  it  means  an  absence  of  all  the  obstacles  and 
hindrances  to  one's  being  one's  true  self.  And  of  course 
the  essence  of  the  self  consists  in  freely  acting  out  the  end 
which  has  lieen  assigned  to  it  by  Nature.  We  (iud  this 
way  of  looking  at  men  as  the  subjects  ot  a  uecessar}''  and 
inevitable  process  in  such  a  book  as  the  '  Table-talk  '  of 
Napoleon.  The  wise  man  and  the  man  of  experience  always 
judge  of  men  as  necessarily  determined  by  their  nature,  which 
is  written  all  over  their  faces  and  bodies,  and  shows  itself 
in  their  slightest  movements  and  words.  "  A  man  shows  his 
character  just  in  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  trifles — for 
then  he  is  otT  his  guard." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  with  this  everything  about  human 
action  is  perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible.  Tt  has  only 
been  suggested   frora   Schopenhauer  that,  ^ven  the  povxr  of 

'  B.  Sftunden,  Counaels  uid  Maxlau  o(  Scbopealikuer,  pp.  62,  S3.    Th«  iuUcsa 
are  portly  mine. 
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ihmght  or  taking  ike  power  of  (hoiigki  for  tfraTiied,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  a  perfectly  natural  history  of  the  ideas  and  of 
the  systems  of  ideas  which  any  one  person  will  entertaiu 
regnrding  the  conduct  which  is  for  him  most  conducivo  to 
life.  "  For  tho  course  of  our  lives  is  by  no  means  oar  own 
work,  but  tho  product  of  two  factors — namely,  a  series  of 
circumstances  and  a  series  of  our  resolutions  which  oontinually 
cut  into  each  other  and  mutually  modify  each  other.  .  .  . 
It  is  just  the  same  in  life  as  in  a  game :  we  propose  to 
oarselvea  a  plan ;  hut  this  dc^wnds  upon  what  in  a  game  of 
cards  tho  opponent,  or  in  actual  life  destiny,  may  please  to  do. 
The  modifications  which  our  plan  may  thus  have  to  undergo 
are  generally  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  again  be  recognised 
even  in  its  main  features."  *  Schopenhauer  presupposes  rightly 
that  in  face  of  all  that  men  saf/  about  what  they  are  seeking 
they  are  always  seeking  more  life.  He  tliiuks,  to  be  sure, 
that  life  is  bad,  but  he  knows  that  nieu  always  seek  it  There 
are,  theu,  two  ^sterns  of  tendencies  which  govurn  man — the 
unconscious  tendencies,  which  be  cannot  resist  but  only  co- 
ordinate and  guide ;  and  the  conscious  tendencies,  or  the 
motives  to  which  the  system  of  ideas  that  has  formed  itfielf  in 
the  miud  subjects  hini.  It  is  a  fact  that  over  life  as  a  whole 
these  two  systemB  of  tendencies  balance  each  other,  and  that 
men  think  at  the  end  of  their  lives  that  they  have  at  once 
acted  out  their  nature  and  yet  acted  freely.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  show  p.siycIiolagically  how  there  is  no  real  and  nlti- 
mate  conflict  l>etween  the  unconsciaua  tendencies  and  the 
conscious  actions  of  man.  It  is  implied  and  asserted  by 
Schopeuhauer  that  the  conscious  actions  of  man  serve  only 
to  make  him  aware,  and  this  only  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
necessiliea  of  his  nature,  of  his  whole  nature  (including  the 
highest  developments  of  thought  as  well  as  the  highest  devel- 
opments of  instinct).     That  the  conscious  actions  of  man  ofUy 
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serve  this  parpose  may  not  seem  to  have  been  proved:  Init 
in  what  has  been  previously  hinted  about  .the  passive  nature 
of  reason,  about  its  merely  presenting  in  the  fona  of  the 
concept  what  it  has  received  from  experience  or  perception, 
and  in  what  was  said  and  implied  about  experience  iu  general 
being  experience  of  how  reality  B-ffects  us,  it  has  virtually 
been  shown  that  reason  cannot  and  does  not  make  us  con- 
scious of  anything  which  does  not  somehow  affect  our  lif& 

If  higher  objects  than  the  gratification  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  our  merely  natural  life  enter  somehow  into  our 
cognisance,  then  the  possibility  of  a  higher  life  is  of  course 
given  us  witli  this,  but  still  only  the  possibility.  There  is, 
too,  in  reason  the  ideal  of  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  a  whole ;  but  such  knowledge  would  always  be  the 
knowledge  of  how  reality  cither  actually  afTects  us  or  could 
l>ossibly  affect  us.  Hence  there  is  no  escape  from  Schopen- 
hauer's circle.  Knowledge  always  brings  us  back  to  the  will, 
and  the  will  is  "  not  now  beginning  and  not  now  likely  to 
end,"  as  Plato  said  of  the  Ideas,  and  we  must  act  in  the 
world  as  it  is  and  along  with  the  world-will  that  energises  in 
lis.  We  shall  see  that  Schopenhauer  himself  comes  across 
some  cognitions  and  ideas,  the  Ideas  of  art  chieUy,  which, 
inconsistently  with  his  main  principle,  he  thinks  of  as  some- 
how uou-utilitariau,  as  having  no  reference  to  the  will  or  to 
our  practical  nature ;  but  wc  shall  find  that  even  these  cogni- 
tions or  ideas  can  be  analysed  into  life- furthering  intuitions 
or  feelings;  and  so  we  shall  correct  his  casual  errors  (his 
theories  about  the  Ideas)  by  means  of  his  fundamental 
teaching  (his  pliilosophy  of  will). 

Something  of  a  clue  to  the  way  iu  which  the  conscious 
actions  control  or  guide  the  unconscious  actions  uf  man  is 
given  iu  the  phenomenon  which  we  call  habit :  all  ideas  call 
forth  active  tendencies  or  movements, — Schopenhauer's  philo- 
sophy proclaims  this  fact  in  large  letters, — and  movements  or 
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actions  once  executed  tend  to  repeat  themselves  when  their 
re-performance  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  personality.  "  Although  first  principles  and 
alistract  knowled^^  arc  by  no  means  tlie  ultimate  source 
or  foundation  of  morality,  they  are  yet  indispensable  to  the 
normal  course  of  the  moral  life,  as  the  receptacle,  the  r^r- 
voir  in  which  the  disposUion  to  ad,  wliieh  is  tlie  source  of 
all  moral  conduct,  and  which  does  not  exactly  flow  out  into 
action  at  every  moment,  is  kept  stored  up  ready  to  flow 
Ihrougli  certain  amthtctiny  channrJs  (AUntu7u/s-kantiU),  when 
the  real  occasion  for  action  arrives."^  The  conducting  chan- 
nels of  which  Schopenhauer  here  speaks  suggest  the  tracts 
or  paths  in  the  brain  on  which  modern  psychology  insists. 
Action  for  man  is  a  resultant  of  the  conflict  of  the  various 
impulses  and  motives  which  exist  in  him,  and  inevitably  tends 
to  take  that  form  which  is  the  most  calculated,  whetlier  by 
nature  or  by  reason,  to  further  his  life.  Just  as  a  man 
knows  that  some  of  the  tendencies  to  action  which  now  exist 
in  him  are  the  result  of  cwnscious  or  intelligent  choice  on 
his  part,  so  he  must  regard  tlie  unconscious  tendencies  he 
finds  to  exist  iu  himself  (whose  causes  of  course  go  back  to 
"  creation  ")  as  the  result  of  tho  choice  of  nature  regarding 
his  welfare  before  he  individually  came  intc  being.  Con- 
scious actions  tend  to  become  unconscious  habits ;  and  tlie 
unconscious  tendencies  we  find  in  ourselves  must  be  re,<^ded 
as  the  survivals  to  some  extent  of  past  conscious  actions  or 
past  conscious  choice. 

To  go  somewhat  more  deeply  into  this  same  matter,  it 
is  impossible  for  a  man  to  explain  his  actions  solely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  own  conscious  individual  self ;  he 
must  identify  himself  in  his  thought  with  the  whole  past 
of  the  human  race,  and  indeed  with  the  whole  system  of 
things.     As  this  mnst  represents  not  a  logical  necessity  but 

•  OrumlloKC  ficr  Uoral,  NV«rke,  ir.  21i,  215. 
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a  practical  necessity, — something,  to  wit,  that  raau  must  do 
if  he  desires  to  continue  to  exist  and  evolve, — the  vUimate 
explanation  of  the  world  for  man  is  a  pradieal  otu,  one  that 
is  to  be  found  iu  will  or  process  rather  than  in  reason. 
There  is  thns  more  necessity  about  man  than  freedom.  In 
80  far  as  man  is  subjected  to  the  nature  of  things  he  is 
necessitated.  The  truth  of  the  world  for  man,  as  Schopen- 
hauer suggests,  is  will.  Now  the  intellect  certainly  experi- 
ences a  feeling  of  cunsternation  on  learning  this.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  intellect  had  not  really  much  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  motives  and  "  springs  "  of  action.  The  intellect 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  man  to  make  hiui  aware  of 
different  possible  ways  in  which  he  may  realise  himself  in 
life;  and  yet  experience  teaches  that  the  possibilities  in  ques- 
tion are  not  so  unlimited  as  we  are  at  first  apt  to  take  them 
to  be.  The  life  of  man  seems  to  consist  iu  being  gradually 
undeceived  about  tbe  possibilities  of  his  life.  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  reflects  this  feeling,  and  it  is  most  instructive  in 
80  doing.  It  is  the  discrepancy  between  the  uhas  tliat  we 
are  compelled  to  form  about  life — compelled  because  the  very 
growth  of  our  intelligence  means  our  forming  ideas — and 
the  facts  of  life,  which  is  the  theoretical  reason  for  Scho- 
penhauer's pessimism.  "  A  man  soon  accommodates  himself 
to  the  inevitable  —  to  something  that  must  be ;  and  if  he 
knows  Ihab  nothing  can  happen  except  of  ncces.sity,  he  will 
see  that  things  cannot  be  other  than  they  are,  and  that  even 
then  the  strangest  chances  in  the  world  are  just  as  much 
a  product  of  necessity  as  phenomena  wJiIcli  obey  well-known 
rules  and  turn  out  exactly  in  accordance  with  expectation."  * 
Learning  about  life  is  to  a  great  extent  unlearning  many 
things, — recognising,  that  ia,  the  uugator)*  character  of  many 
ideas  which  we  frame  with  our  speculative  reason  about  life. 
But  how  is  it  that  we  nre  able  to  frame  ideas  about  life 

'  CounaeU  aiul  Mmuius,  &e. :  Bailoj  8«ua(i«rs  p.  121. 
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that  have  afterwards  to  be  rejected  ?  If  the  reason  is  wholly 
subservient  to  the  will,  as  Schopenhauer  teaclie^  it  is.  how 
can  it  ever  form  unpractical  ideas  ?  How  is  it  that  mau 
always,  or  at  least  for  half  of  liis  life,  thinks  of  himself  as 
being  possibly  different  from  what  he  actually  is  ? — 

"Qui  fit,  Miecenao,  ut  nemo  qiinm  sibi  sortem 
Stu  ratio  dtiderit  t^on  fon  nbieccrit  ilia 
Coiit«ntus  \iviL(,  laudtt  divcrea  sei^ucuteat" 

It  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  fully  explained  by  Sehopcn- 
haner,  althongh  it  is  easy  to  answer  it  from  his  main  prin- 
ciples. The  reason  of  an  individual  man  may  or  may  not 
have  grasped  the  full  significance  of  life,  or  even  not  have 
understood  the  t^ist  means  to  select  to  the  furtherance  of  life, 
— may  not,  that  is.  have  fully  coo  formed  itself  to  the  leading 
of  the  will ;  but  that  is  natural  enough,  as  man  has  been  made 
with  the  privilege  of  attaining  or  not  attaining  to  the  end  of 
his  life  largely  within  Ms  own  power.  It  takes  the  individual 
time  and  experience  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  things.  All  his 
conceptions  and  ideas  represent  tentative  efforts  on  his  part 
to  conform  his  reason  to  the  will,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be 
found  that  nothing  a  man  has  learned  about  life  by  way  of 
ideas  or  theories  is  of  any  significance  whatsoever  save  as 
bearing  on  the  fact  of  his  development  in  accordance  with 
the  world -will.  The  ultimate  criterion  of  reason  must  be 
consistency  with  the  world  as  will ;  and  so  the  general 
principle  of  the  conformity  of  the  reason  to  the  will  is  not 
affected  by  the  fuct  that  tliere  is  a  temporary  dilllculty  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  in  nmking  this  adjustment.  Horace, 
who  knew  life  fairly  well,  goes  ou  in  the  Satire  just  quoted 
to  unfold*  many  examples  of  the  speculative  discontent  of 
men  with  their  lives,  and  traces  all  their  imaginings  about 
being  other  than  they  really  are  to  tlie  effort  they  are  un- 
consciously making  to  succeed  in  the  battle  of  life : — 
"Xil  olwiel  Ubi,  Join  m  tit  U  dilior  aker.^ 
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It  is  with  trulh  that  Schopenhauer  teaches  lliat  any  real 
fipoutaueity  that  man  has  is  to  be  found  iu  Uis  will  and  not 
in  Ills  intellect.  "  I  must  here  take  occasion  to  remark  that 
what  I  understand  by  the  idea  of  aporUaneily,  when  closely 
examined,  always  reduces  itself  to  some  assertion  of  the 
will,  witJi  which,  indeed,  it  is  synonymous.  The  only  di£fer- 
ence  is  that  we  got  the  idea  of  spontaneity  from  external 
perception,  but  the  idea  of  au  assertion  of  the  will  from 
our  own  inward  consciousness."  ^  Of  course  this  means  only 
that  man  can  initiate  action  from  within  himself,  and  not 
that  man  can  act  in  any  way  conceivable ;  man,  indeed,  can 
act  as  he  chooses,  but  he  cannot  clioose  "  anytliing " — only 
those  things  which  are  in  tltc  line  of  his  development.  Noth- 
ing seems  so  free  as  thought ;  a  man's  head  is  "  set  on  his 
shoulders  and  is  carried  by  his  body,"  and  his  thoughts  roam 
over  the  infinities  and  the  stars,  and  not  along  the  ground 
like  a  beast's ;  and  yet  they  only  teU  him  how  he  may  relate 
himself  to  all  other  organic  beings  and  all  other  persons, 
and  so  endlessly  develop  bis  life.  The  intellect  works  spon- 
taneously in  the  sense  that  it  obeys  its  own  laws,  and  can 
make  any  object  or  any  aspect  of  existence  a  focus  for  its 
consideration  of  things,  but  yet  it  knows  things  and  persona 
only  in  so  far  as  they  aftect  the  personality  or  the  will. 
Sensation,  for  example,  was  long  thought  of  as  possibly  telling 
us  about  the  qualities  of  things,  whereas  it  really  tells  na 
only  hnw  things  actually  or  possibly  alTect  us.  Berkeley  saw 
this  in  his  own  way.  The  intellect  never  tells  us  about 
things  out  of  all  relation  to  our  will,  and  so  the  intellect  ouglit 
not  to  be  conceived  as  raised  above  the  will  and  so  capable 
of  dictating  ends  to  the  will  from  outside  it,  a^  it  were, 
but  rather  as  only  disctivering  means  by  which  the  will, 
which  i»  the  total  self,  can  attaui  to  its  end.  '^t  is  iu  the 
service  of  the  will  of  au  individual  being  that  the  intellecl 

*  Schop.,  C.  d.  Willeo  ax  d.  Nfttur ;  PfluMQ-Ph7Uologi& 
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had  been  called  forth  hy  nature  ;  it  is  only  calculated,  there- 
fore, to  know  things  in  so  far  as  they  awaken  motives  iu  such 
a  being,  and  not  to  constitute  their  essence  [as  Hegel  thought  ?] 
or  to  apprehend  their  inmost  nature  [as  Kant  at  first  thought]. 
.  .  .  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  intellect  exists  only  to  serve 
the  will,  and  is  everywhere  just  adapted  to  thia."  *  Reason- 
able conduct,  Scliopenhauer  always  rHmiuds  us,  is  conduct 
guided  by  conceptions,  and  conceptions  when  real  are  founded 
ou  the  necessity  in  things,  and  ore  not  merely  the  arbitrary 
creations  of  our  intellect.  If  it  is  suggested  that  it  does 
not  matter  where  conceptions  come  from  or  how  they  are 
formed,  and  that  the  only  point  is  that  man  tries  to  guide 
himself  by  conceptions,  and  does  so  consciously,  and  that  iu 
so  doing  alone  does  he  rise  above  the  necessity  of  nature  to 
a  voluntary  determining  of  himself,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Schopenhauer  fails  to  recognise  this  as  the  real  issue. 

Iu  80  far  as  Schopenhauer  fails  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  man's  intellectual  freedom,  he  in  a  sense  fails  to  give  man 
any  freedom  at  all,  and  simply  teaches  that  man  acts  as  a 
natural  being — that  is,  as  he  is  made  to  be  and  determined  to 
be.  We  shall  see  this  later,  and  for  the  present  only  observe 
with  Schu|>enhuuer  thai  wu  cannot  make  out  man  to  be  fr«e 
merely  by  insisting  on  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  his 
thoughts,  for  there  is  a  natural  history  of  the  formation  of  the 
thoughts,  and  consequently  of  the  motives,  that  determine  the 
action  of  every  individual.  "  Motives  do  not  detenninu  the 
character  of  man,  but  only  the  phenomena  of  his  character — 
that  is,  his  actions ;  the  outward  fashion  of  his  life,  not  its 
inner  meaning  and  content.  These  proceed  from  the  character, 
which  is  tlic  immediate  manifestation  of  the  will,  and  is  there- 
fore groimdless.  That  one  man  is  bad  and  another  good  does 
not  depend  upon  motives  or  outward  influences,  such  aa 
teaching  and  preaching,  and  is  in  this  sense  quite  inexplicable. 

'  Stibop.,  Werke,  m.  I&6. 
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But  whether  a  bad  raau  shows  his  badness  in  petty  acts  of 
injustice,  cowardly  tricks,  and  low  knavery  which  he  practises 
in  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  circumstances,  or  wliether  as  a 
conqueror  he  oppresses  nations,  throws  a  world  into  lamenta- 
tion, and  sheds  the  blood  of  millions, — tliis  is  the  outward 
form  of  hin  manifestation,  that  which  is  unessential  to  it,  and 
depends  on  the  circuniatances  in  wliicli  fate  has  placed  liiui, 
ui>on  his  surroundings,  upon  external  influences,  upon  motives; 
but  his  decision  upon  these  motives  can  never  be  explained 
from  them ;  it  proceeds  from  the  will  of  which  this  man  is  a 
manifestation.     .     .  The  manner  in  which  the  rliaracter 

discloses  its  qualities  is  quite  analogous  to  the  way  in  which 
those  of  every  material  body  iu  unconscious  nature  are 
disclosed.  Water  still  remains  water  with  its  intrinsic 
qualities,  whether  as  a  lake  it  retlects  its  banks,  or  leaps  in 
foam  from  the  cUfts,  or,  artificially  confined,  spouts  in  a  long 
jet  into  the  air.  All  that  depends  upon  external  causes, 
.  .  .  So  will  every  human  character  under  all  circum- 
stances reveal  itself,  but  the  phenomena  which  proceed  from 
it  will  always  be  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances." ' 
Schopenhauer's  positive  teaching  is  thus  that  man  is  neces- 
sitated both  in  his  practical  and  iu  his  theoretical  activity.^ 
Man  is  80  far  a  creature  merely,  and  not  free. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  Schopenhauer's 
osophy,  except  in  one  particular  relation,'  makes  much  more 
of  the  helplessne-sa  of  man's  thought  before  the  facts  of  the 
world  than  of  the  so-called  might  or  self-sufficiency  of  thought 
This  was  partly  because  loyalty  to  his  own  generalisation  about 
will  and  to  tlie  facts  of  science  seemed  to  compel  him  to 
talte  an  attitude  of  pronounced  antagonism  to  the  old  way 
of  looking  at  the  consciousness  of  man  as  somehow  elevated 
ont  of  all  the  necessity  and  bondage  of   the   physicaJ  and 

i  Welt  lOi  Wille.  1.  164,  105  ;  H.  uid  K.>  i.  180. 
'  Cf.  duf*.  V.  and  vL 
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organic  world.  There  is,  of  coarse,  in  Schopenhauer  an  eqniv- 
atent  of  ibis  old  way  of  looking  at  things ;  and  we  shall 
consider  it  in  dealing  with  his  \newB  on  transcendental  or 
noumenal  *  freedom.  He  reflects,  however,  all  the  astonish- 
ment the  ordinary  mind  seems  to  experience  on  being  mode 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  human  personality  is  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  natural  creation — whatever  else  it  may  be — 
and  also  all  the  difficulties  which  the  philosophical  mind  en- 
counters iu  thinking  out  a  freedom  that  is  consistent  with 
natural  or  physical  necessity.  He  saw  clearly  the  inevi- 
tableness  of  all  physiological  and  organic  and  reflex  actions, 
and  portrays,  iu  his  futile  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  things,  all  the  consternation  the  mind  feels  in 
being  confronted,  as  he  puts  it,  with  a  thousand  and  one 
natural  needs  and  impulses  and  necessities  to  whidi  it  has 
been  led  to  think  itself  superior,  or  to  which  it  feels  itself 
superior  in  its  consciousness  of  ideal  things  like  truth  and 
goodness  and  beauty,  which  seem  to  have  no  equivalent  in 
the  mechanically  necessitated  world  of  physical  objects — in 
the  phantasmagoria  of  the  things  of  sense,  as  a  Platonist  or  a 
Berkeleyan  would  put  it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  ivorld 
09  thi  scene  of  a  conjluii  b^iccai  the  will  and  the  idea,  because, 
as  Schopenhauer  is  a  subjective  idealist,  what  is  true  of  the 
self  is  true  of  the  world:  tbe  world  depends  on  the  self, 
accortling  to  him,  and  so  there  is  no  natural  *  escape  from 
this  conflict  between  the  will  and  the  idea ;  that  is  to  say.  tho 
world  throughout  exhibits  the  same  conflict  between  the  intel- 
lect and  the  will  that  is  apparent  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
man.  or  rather  it  is  simply  this  conflict  made  manifest  or 
objective  on  a  large  scale.  Reason  can  deliver  us  neither 
from  the  natural  necessity  which  exists  in  ourselves  nor  from 


*  Cf.  ebipe.  Tii  and  riii. 

*  Saturat  XtKAuifc  Uie  e»citpe  whlc&  SfihopaliAUer  comes  to  hold  m  povuUe 
U,  M  it  «r«re,  nupematural— ft  A)nritual  tqfBtwj. 
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that  whicU  exists  in  the  world :  for  these  two  necessities  are 
at  bottom  the  same,  the  necessity  of  will,  from  which  the 
reason  can  by  no  effort  achieve  a  real  eraancipation. 

The  whole  significance  of  Schopenhauer's  philusophy  in  this 
connection  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  represents  the  schooling  of 
the  intellect  into  a  proper  consciousness  of  its  real*  function 
and  value  in  the  system  of  things.  Schopenhauer  is  always 
writing  about  the  "  consternation  of  intellect/'  on  being  "  con- 
fronted  with  an  idea  "  which  it  "  did  not  will " ;  and  this  means 
only  that  he  had  inherited  from  philosophy  the  old  notion 
of  the  ijitellecL  as  somehow  tlie  first  thing  in  man's  life,  assign- 
ing ends  to  his  practical  nature  and  even  to  his  speculative 
energy,  and  yet  felt  he  had  to  address  himself  to  the  hard 
task  of  reconciling  all  that  philosophy  had  taught  about  the 
world  being  undoubtedly  to  a  certain  extent  a  subjective 
world,  bound  up  with  a  knowing  mind,  with  the  indubitable 
teaching  of  evolutionary  science  and  of  history  that  man's 
intellect  discharges  only  the  function  of  enabling  him  better 
to  understand  his  natural  or  practical  lif&  This  attempt  to 
unite  conflicting  views  was  sure  to  lead  to  a  certain  amount  of 
pessimism  and  illusionism,  for  the  highest  ideal  of  pliilosophy, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  the  iStoics  downwards,  had 
been  that  of  undisturbed  inward  self- consciousness,  just  as 
the  ideal  of  monastic  Christianity  had  been  the  passive 
virtues;  and  now  came  modern  biology  with  its  demonstration 
of  tlie  fact  that  nut  abstract  rellection  and  "  quiet "  "  inward  " 
"  insight "  was  the  essence  of  man,  but  impulse  and  action  and 
attainment,  however  strango  that  might  seem.  Man,  in  the 
eyes  of  Schopenhauer,  could  not  be  at  rest  with  himself  if 
he  had  to  obey  his  animal  nature  —  ie.,  if  action  or  will 
constituted  his  essence  instead  of  thought ;  a  conflict  seemed 
to  be  inevitable  and  eternal  between  thought,  whose  essence 
seemed  to  be  a  return  of  the  soul  backwards  upon  itself, 
and  volition  whose  essence  seemed  to  be  the  soul's  iuficitely 
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going  out  of  itself  in  organic  effort  He  \ras  imable  to  re- 
concile these  two  things;  be  could  not  bring  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  man  together ;  he  thought  they  tended  to  get 
"  more  and  more  separated  from  each  other  as  life  went  on." 
The  life  of  the  individual  was  thus  to  him  necessarily  a 
conflict  from  beginning  to  end,  there  being  by  nature  no 
accord  between  a  man's  thoughts  and  his  actions.  It  seemed 
in  the  first  place  to  take  a  long  time  to  work  out  even  an 
apparent  harmony  between  these  two  things ;  and  in  the 
second  place  there  would  atill  be  to  Schopenhauer  an  eternal 
opposition  between  the  world  of  beauty  aa  a  great  whole 
and  the  world  of  ordinary  actions  as  a  scene  of  conflict  and 
confusion. 

In  order  to  bring  out  Schopenhauer's  real  lesson,  it  is 
necessary  to  emphasise  what  he  thinks  of  as  the  bondage  of 
the  intellect  under  the  will  He  could  not  allow  that  the 
individual  reason  is  in  itself  adequate  to  the  emancipation 
of  man  from  the  necessity  that  is  in  things.  Keason  only 
mokes  us  aware  of  the  necessary  couuecliouu  between  things 
and  between  our  thoughts  (which  are  in  the  first  instance 
a  kind  of  abridged  statement  of  reality).  In  action,  reason 
only  makes  us  aware  of  the  steps  we  must  take  to  the  real- 
isation of  certain  ends ;  many  ends,  of  course,  are  only  sub- 
ordinate ends ;  and  ultimate  ends  are  assigned  to  us,  not  by 
onr  reason,  but  by  the  system  of  thiugs  of  which  we  form 
a  part,  whether  we  call  tliat  nature  or  God. 

It  is  because  Schopenhauer,  in  agreement  with  all  past 
philosophy,  assumed  consciousness  to  be  primarily  intellectual 
or  contemplative,  that  he  could  not  but  regard  the  acti\*ity 
of  man's  nature  as  an  irruption  into  the  calm  and  qniet 
of  consciousness.  The  characteristic  of  his  philosophy  is  not 
that  it  exhibits  a  consistent  evolution  of  all  man's  activity, 
of  his  rational  and  self-conscious  actinty  out  of  impulse  and 
instinct,  but  that  it  attempts  to  find  a  place  for  the  rational 
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and  the  self-conscious  in  spito  of  tho  existence  of  impulse  and 
instinct  and  passion.  This  very  attempt  of  course  discloses 
the  metaphysical  assumption  that  the  xiltimate  explanation 
of  things  is  to  a  certain  extent  to  be  found  only  in  conscious- 
ness, in  our  knowledge  of  how  things  affect  us,  and  our 
inner  consciousness  of  our  own  destiny.  It  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  real  reason  than  this  for 
Scliopeuhauer's  persistently  maintaining  that  the  tirst  thing 
or  the  only  positive  thing  in  consciousness  is  pain  and  not 
pleasure,  that  he  regarded  any  "content"  of  consciousness 
— anything  that  came  into  consciousn&ss — as  essentially  a 
disturbance  of  the  tinaeless  peace  of  the  Idea  or  the  con- 
sciuusness  thai  thinks  itself.  Schopenhauer  is  a  meta- 
physician all  the  time  in  spite  of  himself;  he  saw — in  the 
language  so  dear  to  the  English  Hegelians — that  nature  is 
only  possible  through  the  existence  of  "  a  consciousness  that 
is  out  of  time  and  space."  It  is  the  irruptiau  into  this  cou- 
Bciousness  (of  which  our  consciousness  was  to  him  naturally 
a  part — a  part  which,  like  all  bis  philosophic  hrethren,  he 
could  not  always  in  hia  thought  separate  from  the  whole) 
of  the  contingent  things  uf  space  and  time,  and  of  the 
sporadic  and  spasmodic  experiences  of  life,  which  give  him 
nil  his  intellectual  troubles  and  difficulties.  When  we  look 
at  thought,  it  seems  that  the  timeless  peace  of  pure  con- 
templation is  the  proper  spiritual  heritage  of  man ;  and  yet 
when  we  look  at  what  he  is  subjected  to  by  the  various 
shocks  of  time  and  circumstance  and  the  thousand  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  the  thousand  griefs  of  living  among  such  a 
"  servile  crowd "  as  the  majority  of  men  are,  we  are  led  to 
wonder  whether  man  can  really  hope  to  attain  anything  at 
all  in  this  present  life. 


III.  The  idea  that  pain  is  the  real  incentive  to  all  volition, 
is  primarily  an  expression  of  the  fact  on  which  Schopenhauer's 
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whole  philosophy  rests,  that  mau  has  to  do  certain  thingi,  has 
to  will  certain  actions,  not  because  he  ratioiuillt/  chooses  to  will 
them,  but  rather  because  he  must  will  them,  whether  he  in  the 
first  instance  rationally  chooses  to  do  so  or  not.  Instead  of 
being  born,  to  du  things  because  they  please  us,  we  are  born  to 
find  our  pleasure  in  the  things  we  must  do.  The  end  of  life 
is  like  the  end  of  education  for  the  young,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, to  take  pleasure  in  the  right  things,  oic  itX.  Scliopeu- 
hauer  does  not  exactly  give  a  formal  approval  of  this  idea, 
but  he  simply  tears  away  our  thonght^  from  the  idea  that 
pleasure  has  any  conceivable  importance  whatsoever  in  our 
computation  of  the  value  of  life.  The  new  kind  of  posi- 
tivism thftt  he  sets  up  completely  overturns  both  ordinary 
hedonism  and  ordinary  speculative  dogmatism.  In  his  eyes 
man  is  not  made  either  to  understand  life  or  to  feel  any 
particular  kind  of  feeling  in  regard  to  it.  Man  has  to 
live,  whether  he  understands  life  or  not,  and  whether  he 
likes  life  or  not.  Of  course,  in  thinking  about  actions  and 
impulses  and  motives  as  somehow  an  irruption  into  con- 
sciousness, Schopenhauer,  be  it  repeated,  implies  that  man's 
consciousness  is  in  some  way  outside  the  play  of  his  natural 
life,  either  potentially  ur  actually  outside  of  his  merely  natural 
life.  His  own  doctrine  of  will,  however,  is  the  best  refuta- 
tion  of  this  very  error :  for  if  it  implies  anything,  it  implies 
that  consciousness  is  n  consciousness  of  energy  or  of  the  real- 
isation of  the  self  through  energy.  The  first  "  awakeners  of 
the  mind."  aa  has  been  said,'  "  are  the  wants  of  the  body." 
Peaflon  learns  lia  own  utility,  its  own  function,  from  the 
very  irruption  into  it  of  numberless  desires  or  tendencies  to 
act.  "  By  nature  man  is  a  lotus-eater  until  hunger  makes  him 
a  Ulysses."  We  can  apologise,  therefore,  for  the  inadequate 
explanation  that  has  been  given  of  consciousness  or  of  con- 
scious actions  in  thi.s  chapter  by  saying  that  Schopenhauer  has, 

*  fioQW,  '  Malthiu  and  Ids  Work,'  bk.  i.  dutp.  1, 
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on  the  surface  or  his  system,. no  theory  of  consciousuess  at  all 

except  the  spectator  one,  and  that  he  did  not  try  to  relate  this 
idea  fully  to  the  Kantian  idea  of  consciousness  as  somehow 
the  active  condition  of  all  experience.  Only  from  his  wTitings 
as  a  whole  can  one  find  some  indication  of  the  real  relation  of 
conscious  actions  to  unconscious  actions,  of  consciousuess  to 
uncunseiousnesa  The  real  permanent  Londage  of  man  that 
Schopenhauer  points  out  is  a  bondage  or  yoke  which  tlie  way- 
ward or  ignorant  intellect  or  the  wayward  or  ignorant  will  lias 
to  submit  to.  If  consciousuess,  as  it  were,  imagined  itself  to 
be  a  complete  law  unto  itself,  it  is  undeceived  in  Schopenhauer. 
Life,  whatever  else  it  he,  is  in  the  first  instance  a  thwarting 
of  the  merely  individual  or  capricious  elements  in  human 
thought  and  action.  Such  thwarting  or  pain  is,  of  course,  a 
vw  mcdieatnx  naturtt,  an  indication  on  the  part  of  nature  of 
how  man  is  not  to  seek  his  happiness,  and  therefore  indirectly 
of  how  he  is  lo  seek  the  same.  But  Schopeubauer  c-auuot  see 
that  it  is  such,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  philosophy  he  never 
gets  rid  of  the  prejuchce  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  intellect 
or  consciousness  to  be  elevated  above  all  the  necessity  that 
holds  sway  iu  the  world  of  phenomenal  things.  Now  the 
intellect  or  consciousuess,  on  the  contrary,  must  simply  submit 
to  the  necessity  that  is  in  things. 

The  argument  that  life  contains  positively  more  pain  than 
pleasure  need  not  detain  us  long  here.  It  is  indeed  far  too 
general  and  far  too  one-sided  a  statement  to  be  taken  seriously. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  statement,  too,  because  we  cannot  estimate 
life  in  terms  of  feeling :  feeling  is  too  subjective  a  thing  to 
be  made  a  criterion  of  life ;  it  is  an  accompaniment  of  life, 
and  not  an  end  of  life,  as  Aristotle  said.  And  Schopenhauer 
himself  knows  tliis,  and  often  admits  it :  "  Whether  we  are  in 
a  pleasant  or  a  painful  state  depends  ultimately  upon  the  hind 
of  matter  that  pervades  and  engrosses  our  consciousness." 
Our  happiness,  in  other  words,  depends  upon  objective  con- 
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siderations,  upon  what  we  are  occupied  with  and  what  wc 
are  attaining  to.  Hence  feeling  is  not  of  itself  equal  to 
being  a  standard  whereby  we  can  meafiure  life ;  it  must  itself 
be  measured. 

It  is,  moreover,  hard  to  determine  tlie  causes  of  our  feelings, 
and  Schopenhauer  reminds  us  of  this:  "The  causes  of  our 
pain  as  of  our  joy  lie  for  the  most  part  not  in  the  actual 
present,  but  only  iu  our  abstract  thoughts.  These  are  the 
things  that  often  seem  to  us  intolerable,  wluch  often  bring 
about  miseries  in  comparison  with  which  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  animal  world  are  a  very  small  affair.  Indeed  our  own 
physical  suffering  is  often  nothing  to  the  pain  of  our  thoughts, 
for  very  often  in  extreme  mental  sulTering  we  aftUct  ourselves 
physically  in  order  to  draw  our  attention  away  from  our 
mental  suffering.  In  acute  mental  sufTering,  for  example, 
people  tear  their  hair  out  and  strike  their  breasts,  lacerate 
their  countenances,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  ground, 
which  are  all  just  so  many  devices  for  taking  away  their 
attention  from  the  intolerable  pain  of  their  thoughts."  ^  We 
must  take  Schopenhauer  to  mean  what  he  here  says ;  and  the 
line  of  retlcctiou  that  it  starts  is  characteristic  of  his  whole 
philosophy.  Despite  appearances,  he  is  really  far  beyond  the 
estimation  of  life  in  terms  of  mere  feeling.  As  in  life  itself,  so 
in  Schopenhauer's  account  of  it :  the  real  cause  of  pessimism 
is  a  general  sense  of  disenchantment  or  illusionism  in  life,  a 
discrepancy  between  the  expectations  we  form  about  our  life 
and  what  life  really  turns  out  to  be.  "  The  period  of  youth 
...  is  troubled  and  made  miserable  by  the  pursmt  of  hap- 
|»nea8,  as  though  there  were  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  met 
somewhere  in  life, — a  hope  that  always  ends  in  failure  and 
leads  to  discontent.  An  illusory  image  of  some  vague  future 
bliss — born  of  a  dream  and  shaped  by  fancy — floats  before 
our  eyes ;  and  wc  search  for  the  reality  in  vain.    So  it  is  that 

>  Schop.,  Wnrke,  ii.  953. 
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the  young  man  is  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  poaition  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  whatever  it  may  l>e :  he  ascribes  his 
disappointment  solely  to  the  state  of  things  that  meets  him 
on  his  first  introduction  to  life,  when  he  had  expected  some- 
thing very  diflerent ;  whereas  it  is  only  the  vanity  and  wretch- 
edness of  human  life  everywhere  that  he  is  now  for  the  first 
time  experiencing. 

"  It  would  he  a  great  advantage  to  a  young  man  if  his 
early  training  could  eradicate  the  idea  that  the  world  has 
a  groat  deal  to  olTer  him.  But  the  usual  result  of  educa- 
tion is  to  strengthen  this  delusion ;  and  our  first  ideas  of 
life  are  generally  taken  from  fiction  rather  than  from  fact."^ 

When  we  give  up  the  idea  that  we  are  entitled  to  form 
Ruy  expectations  about  life  at  all,  we  give  up  many  of  the 
possible  causes  of  pessimism.  And  yet  it  is  those  who  are 
endowed  with  genius  and  nobility  of  nature  who  are  apt  to 
suffer  the  greatest  disappointment  in  life  because  they  are 
apt  to  think  that  other  men  are  as  elevated  in  thought  and 
feeling  as  they  are  themselves ;  whereas  most  men  generally 
turn  out  to  be  mere  slaves  to  the  will  to  live,  caring  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  personal  advantage.  "  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  when  a  man  has  little  or  no  exjwrienra,  he  must 
judge  by  his  own  antecedent  notions,  and  in  matters  demand- 
ing judgment  an  antecedent  notion  is  never  on  the  same 
level  as  experience.  For,  with  the  commoner  sort  of  people, 
an  antecedent  notion  means  just  their  own  selfish  point 
of  view.  This  is  not  the  case  with  those  whose  mind 
and  character  are  above  the  ordinary,  for  it  is  precisely  in 
this  respect — their  unselfishness — that  they  differ  from  the 
rest  of  mankind  ;  and  as  they  judge  other  people's  thoughts 
and  actions  by  their  own  high  standard,  the  result  does 
not   always   tally  with  their    calculation.    .    .    .    Five -sixths 

^  Soliop.,  Werke,  v.  fill ;  Vom  Uitterschiefl.  il.  Lebenwtter.    B.  Sauu'l^sra,  Covn* 
mIs  aud  Mkxiuu,  kc,  p.  131. 
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of  men  an  morally  and  intelloctually  so  constituted  that  if 
circumstances  do  not  place  you  in  relation  with  them,  you 
had  better  get  out  of  their  way,  and  keep  as  far  as  possible 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  them."'  We  can  see  that 
the  assumption  upon  which  all  this  illusiouism  and  disappoint- 
ment rests  is  the  idea  that  reason  exists  merely  to  think  itself 
in  all  its  own  potency  and  fulness.  To  say  the  very  least,  this 
is  not  an  idea  which  is  borne  out  by  an  examination  of  the 
purpose  that  i-eason  seems  to  serve  in  the  life  of  the  avera^je 
man. 

Again,  the  idea  that  palu  outweighs  pleasure  is  wrong  so 
far  as  the  teaching  of  biology  goes.  If  pain  really  outweighed 
pleasure,  life  would  come  lo  an  end.  Consequently  the  idea 
that  pain  exceeds  pleasure  was  a  faulty  theory  even  of  Scho- 
penhauer's own  life.  How  can  we  account  for  a  man's  thus 
forming  erroneous  estimates  of  his  own  life,  and  of  all  life  ? 
This  is  our  old  question  about  the  objective  value  of  any 
man's  intellectual  theories  or  belief.^  about  life,  and  about  the 
elements  that  enter  into  a  man's  HO-called  "  free "  decisions 
concerning  anything.'  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  is  a  serious 
thing,  because  founded  upon  the  idea  that  there  are  causes 
at  work  in  the  life  of  every  individual  which  kTui  to  7iMJce 
h  im  fonn.  erroneous  est  i  mates  of  life.  We  can  n  ot  h  elp 
forming  theories  and  reasons  about  our  lives.  Scliopenhauer 
makes  us  feel  that  they  are,  all  of  them,  imperfect,  or  at  least 
inadequate  to  the  fact  of  life.  He  does  everything  he  can  to 
make  knowledge  seem  difficult  and  obscure  and  unworthy  of 
trust.  The  mere  idea  of  tho  excess  of  pain  over  pleasure  is 
therefore  by  no  means  the  deepest  thing  in  Schopenhauer. 
It  ia,  in  the  first  place,  an  illusion  arising  out  of  the  tendency 
we  have — Schopenhauer  has  it  himself — to  reganl  inward 
contemplation  and  quiet  a»  the  essence  of  consciousness,  in 


)  D.  Sauudera,  CounsoU  tod  Moxitlit,  kc,  p.  81. 
»  Cf.  pi>.  2,  12B,  153. 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  consciousness  is  actually  broken  into  at 
a  thousand  and  one  points  by  the  necessities  of  living.  It  is 
condemned,  too,  as  a  theory  of  life ;  because  all  mere  theories 
about  life  are  inadequate.  They  are  inadequate  as  proceeding 
from  the  intellect  The  iutelleot,  in  point  of  fact,  denotes 
only  that  amount  of  consciousness  wlxich  rises  above  the 
threshold,  as  it  were,  of  conscious  life,  and  does  not  directly 
speak  at  all  about  the  sub-conscious  depths  of  our  nature 
wherein  our  real  being  (the  will)  resides.  The  inmost 
recesses  of  the  self  are  dark  until  a  man  sees  his  course  of 
life,  looking  backwards  on  it  from  the  end.  Only  at  the  end 
of  lite  does  a  man  know  what  his  nature  really  is.  "  We 
only  know  ourselves  as  we  come  to  know  other  persons,  a 
posteriori,  through  experience."^  "We  will  and  we  act  long 
before  we  know  v:hy  we  do  so.  No  mere  theories  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  Schopenhauer,  are  theories  of  life  as  a  whole :  they 
could  not  be  thal>  he  thinks :  they  are  at  beat  only  the  im- 
perfect explanations  which  different  individuals  give  of  their 
different  lines  of  conduct — imperfect  because  indi\*iduals  know 
next  to  nothing  about  the  infinity  of  causes  which  pro- 
duce their  actions.  "  The  manner  in  which  we  act  on  the 
main  occasions  of  our  life,  at  its  chief  steps,  is  not  so  much 
the  outcome  of  clear  knowledge  of  what  is  right  as  of  an 
inward  impulse,  one  might  almost  say  instinct,  which  comes 
out  of  the  depths  of  our  nature.  And  then  afterwards  we 
feebly  try  to  paint  our  conduct  in  the  light  of  some  clear 
yet  meagre  and  ucf^uired — nay,  borrowed — conceptions.  In 
this  we  may  easily  be  unjust  to  ourselves ;  and  indeed  it  is 
only  happy  old  age  which  is,  subjectively  and  objectively, 
equal  to  the  task  of  judging  in  the  matter." - 

Thus,  although  Schopenliauer  says  that  pain  is  a  pheno- 
menon  of   the  will,  cunsisling   in    the  fact   that   the  will   is 
hindered  or  crossed  in  its  action,  we  see  quite  well  that  for 
'  World  u  Will,  Eng.  tranel,  I.  3S0.  '  Schop.,  Pkrerga,  fte. 
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him  the  deepest  pain  in  life  arises  from  the  sense  that  con- 
sciousness has  of  being  cunfronteJ  with,  many  Ihluga  that  it 
"  did  not  itself  will,"  and  is  simply  forced  to  will,  as  it  were, 
without  having  rationally  chosen  to  do  so.  He  teaches  that 
"pain  increases"  as  the  intellect  "increases"  or  "gains  in 
clearness."  Men  suifer,  he  holds,  more  than  animals,  and 
highly  intelligent  men  suffer  more  than  less  intelligent  men. 
The  idea  that  the  man  of  genius  or  exalted  thought  and  feel- 
ing should  be  compelled  at  all  by  natural  necessity  is  excru- 
ciatiug  to  Schopenhauer.  He  has,  we  see,  a  double  idea  of  the 
intellect:  first,  from  philosophy,  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
will;  and  secoudly,  from  biology,  that  it  is  the  slave  of  the 
wilL  Consciousness  has  not  yet  been  explained  by  Schopen- 
hauer in  harmony  with  his  central  principle  of  will — it  has 
only  been  assumed  as  coexisting  with  or  standing  over  against 
will — and  we  have  been  led  into  an  illusionism  Ivecauae  we 
have  been  unable  to  eifect  a  compromise  between  the  view  of 
the  intellect  which  makes  it  the  spectator  of  the  will,  and  the 
view  whicli  makes  it  the  servant  of  the  will.  It  is  probably 
true  that  an  individual  in  the  coarse  of  his  life  tends  to  enter- 
tain both  of  these  views  of  the  matter  and  to  oscUlato  between 
ihem  ;  and  if  this  is  so,  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  expresses  a 
real  illusionism  which  is  a  natural  incident  of  human  life,  if 
not  essential  to  iU  There  lies  in  the  background  of  all  his 
thinking  the  idea  tliat  consciousness  is  free  from  the  ups 
and  duwus  of  life,  from  the  eternal  process  of  things  and  the 
eternal  process  of  will.  Again  and  again  he  insist-s  that  the 
consciousness  of  "  internal  worth  outweighs  the  most  protracted 
pftin,**  and  that  happiness  consists  more  in  "  what  we  are  " 
than  in  "  what  we  have "  and  "  what  we  do."  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  this  is  right,  and  a  sense  in  which  it  is  wrong. 
Consciousness  cannot  be  content  merely  with  what  we  are ; 
60  much  is  clear  on  the  principles  of  Schopenhauer  himself, 
the.  essence  of  life  being  attainment  or  volition.     Conscious- 
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nesa  can  be  content  only  with  ever-evolving  and  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  seU-conscious  life.  But  in  this  idea  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  Schopenhauer's  old  difficulty  about 
thought  and  action.  How  con  the  wayward  self — the  way- 
ward will  and  intellect  wliicli  have  to  be  schooled  by  the  rude 
shocks  of  miscalculated  and  ignorant  effort  into  submiasion  to 
the  higher  or  rational  self  with  its  afHrmation  only  of  the 
highest  kind  of  life- — be  brought  into  true  subjection  to 
reason?  There  is  a  real  difficulty  here,  because,  of  course, 
the  self  is  "  one "  (whole,  that  is)  and  must  be  one.  The 
highest  fomi  of  intellect  (reasou)  cannot,  as  we  have  partly 
seen,  be  completely  separated  from  the  sense- perception  that 
is  common  to  man  and  to  brutes.  Reason  after  all  can  only 
furnish  us  with  ideas  that  have  come  b'oni  perceptions.  Scho- 
penhauer says  that  the  intellect  is  like  a  flame  which  is 
"tarnished  by  the  materials  it  arises  out  of  or  feeds  iipon  " 
(the  data  of  sense  perception,  to  wit).  It  cannot,  as  it  were, 
see  things  out  of  relation  to  the  development  of  the  self. 
This  all  makes  for  sliowiug  that  the  mere  reason  of  man 
cannot  lift  liim  out  of  anil  above  the  plane  of  the  actual 
world.  The  ideal  that  reason  can  .suggest  to  man  must  be 
drnwu  from  the  actual  world  of  e.\perience  and  history ;  all 
ideals  of  life,  in  fact,  have  been  constructed  out  of  the  elements 
of  man's  life  as  we  know  him — a  struggling,  evolving,  human 
being.  If  we  think  of  the  matter  we  shall  see  that  this  is 
sober  trutli,  and  not  at  all  ao  unsatisfactory  as  it  looks.  It  is. 
only  the  people  who  imagine  ihat  reasou  lifts  man  altogether 
above  the  world  of  common -sense  reality  who  need  to  be 
undeceived  by  Schopenhauer.  A  man  like  St  Paul  would 
probably  accept  en  Hoc  Schopenhauer's  account  of  the  natural 
life  of  man.  St  Paul  knew  life  too  well  to  think  that  the 
mere  reason  of  man  can  avail  to  elevate  man  on  to  a  higher 
plane  of  thinking  and  doing.  So  did  Voltaire,  altliough  to  a 
great  extent  an  apostle  of  reason.     And  so  did  Housseau,  who 
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entered  his  plea  for  natural  sentiment  and  feeling  in  an  age 
which  enthroned  reason  and  the  natural  man.  And  30  did 
nearly  all  the  French  and  English  moralists  and  moat  of  the 
theological  moralists. 


IV.  Schopenhauer's  view  of  the  bondage  of  man  has  been 
treated  in  this  chapter  more  by  way  of  suggestion  than  by 
way  of  exhaustive  exposition.  Most  of  the  conseqnences  of  a 
practical  bondage  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  will  are  drawn 
out  at  length  in  Schoi)enhauer'8  philosophy  of  life.  M'hal  has 
been  said  may  help  the  reader  to  recognise  some  of  them  as 
that  philosophy  unfolds  itself.  That  the  reason  of  the  indi- 
vidual must  be  dethroned  from  its  imaginary  position  of  omni- 
potent survey,  is  the  lesson  we  have  learnt  at  this  stage ;  and 
we  must  not  be  deterred  from  accepting  to  the  full  the  truth 
of  what  he  teaches  by  any  anxiety  as  to  how  this  dethrone- 
ment of  the  reason  can  be  made  to  stjuarc  itself  with  the  sure 
hold  that  an  idealistic  philosophy  undoubtedly  has  on  the 
world  of  ordinary  reality.  This  dethronement  of  reason  is, 
in  fact,  part  of  that  deliverance  from  prejudice  which  is  for 
Schopenhauer  the  best  fruit  of  experience.  "  The  chief  result 
gained  by  experience  of  life  is  clearwss  of  view.  This  is  what 
distingtiishes  the  man  of  mature  age,  and  makes  the  world 
wear  such  a  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  presented  in 
his  youth  or  boyhood.  It  is  only  then  that  be  sees  things 
quite  plam,  and  takes  them  for  that  which  they  really  are; 
while  in  earlier  years  he  saw  a  phantom- world,  put  together 
out  of  the  whims  and  crotchets  of  his  own  mind,  inlierited 
prejudice,  and  strange  delusion :  the  real  world  was  hidden 
from  him,  or  the  vision  of  it  distorted.  The  first  thing  that 
experience  finds  to  do  is  to  free  us  from  the  phantoms  of-  the 
brain — those  false  notions  that  have  been  put  into  us  in 
youth."'     Of  course  what  seems  to  Schopenhauer  to  be  a 

'  B.  Sftunden,  Couiud*  Mid  31ftxinu,  jcc,  p.  134. 
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bondage  of  the  reason  and  the  will  of  the  imlividiial  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  prosaic  wants  of  life  (which  can  all  be  summed 
up  under  the  idea  of  imt^incd  welfare  or  organic  development 
or  happiuoss),  may  not  seem  to  others  to  bo  bondage  at  all. 
Oar  author,  in  drawing  a  pessimistic  conclusion  from,  his 
statement  of  the  facts  of  life,  may  seem  to  Ije  seeking  for 
better  bread  than  can  be  made  of  wheat.  Man  must  accept 
the  limitations  under  which  he  has  to  live.  Many  men  wlio 
write  from  the  standpoint  of  the  natural  sciences  accept  Scho- 
penhauer's description  of  life  with  but  few  reservations.  They 
pass  over  his  assertion  that  pain  outweighs  pleasure  as  simply 
false,  but  accept  his  idea  that  life  Is  certainly  a  complete  illu- 
sion to  the  person  who  thinks  it  is  anything  for  him  as  an 
individual.  The  end  of  life,  they  aay,  is  the  furtherance  of 
the  species,  and  "  Schopenhauer  is  perfectly  right  in  holding 
that  all  the  ideals  of  art  and  morality  and  religion  are  simply 
derices  invented  by  the  world -will  to  make  men  will  this 
altruistic  effort  of  endlessly  transmitting  life  to  others." 

There  is,  indeed,  much  that  is  illusory  in  the  stmggle  of  life. 
There  is  the  ceaseless  struggle  between  the  will  and  the  intel- 
lect, the  effort  of  men  "  to  be  everything,"  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  they  can  "  be  only  one  thing  "  really  and  completely.  In 
childhood  we  know  nothing  about  life,  and  want,  as  it  were, 
the  moon  out  of  the  pail  of  water  in  which  it  is  rctiected; 
owr  youth  is  spent  in  being  undeceived  about  life ;  and  with 
old  age  the  possibility  of  living  has  passed  away.*  Schopen- 
hauer brings  out  the  large  element  of  trutli  in  determinism. 
The  individual  is  free  only  to  act  out  his  proper  nature,  and 
one-half  of  the  vague  pursuit  in  his  life  is  nothing  in  itself. 
All  the  discoveries  (more  or  less  humiliating)  by  man  of  what 
his  proper  nature  i-eally  is,  tend  to  show  the  questionable  char- 

^  Cf.  "UfiMura  for  Ueuun"— 

"  Thoo  hut  DCr  j^ouUi  Dor  tga. 
But,  ui  It  WOT*,  an  ultrr-dlontr's  aloop 
DnAMiIns  on  buth." 
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acter  of  the  assumption  of  what  may  in  general  terms  be  called 
rationalism,  the  idea  that  mau  cau  know  the  world  out  of  rela- 
tion to  his  will,  the  idea  that  reason  can  make  of  human 
nature  what  it  will. 

If  we  turn  to  history  we  shall  aee  nothing  there,  according 
to  Schopenhauer:  the  ideal,  he  would  say,  has  never  been 
attained  to  by  any  peoplo  or  any  community.'  The  economic 
and  the  physiological  wants  of  life  seem  to  govern  liistory  just 
as  they  govern  the  lives  of  individuals ;  "  peoples  "  strive  only 
to  obtain  a  position  of  vantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
to  perpetuate  their  corporate  life ;  but  nature  cares  nothing  for 
"  peoples,"  just  as  she  cares  nothing  for  individuals.  Nowhere 
is  that  wliich  has  licen  attained  to  as  a  matter  of  fact  just  that 
which  should  have  been  attained  to  as  a  matter  of  theory — the 
production  of  an  ideal  society,  for  example,  or  of  a  life  that  is 
perfectly  at  rtist  witli  itself.  Aud  so  reading  Schopenhauer  is 
like  reading  a  history  of  disenchantment ;  it  is  reading  about 
how  m\ich  life  promises  and  how  little  it  brings,  and  the 
narrative  seems  sulBciently  convincing  if  we  think  of  the 
slavery  of  the  lives  of  so  many  myriads  of  our  fellow-men. 

The  depressing  thing  about  Schopenhauer's  pliilosophy  is, 
that  in  it  even  our  thinking  scorns  to  be  determined  both  as 
to  its  form  and  as  to  its  content  It  seems  settled  by  nature 
both  that  we  must  think  and  what  we  shall  or  what  we 
possibly  can  think.  And  it  is  true  that  thought  does  not  move 
merely  in  vacuo ;  we  often  imagine  that  it  docs,  and  that  so  it 
is  free  ;  but  it  dou'S  not.  Thought  seems,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, to  be  destined  to  make  a  number  of  guesses  at  the  real 
truth  of  things,  while  only  some  of  these  guesses  will  turn  out 
to  be  of  real  value,  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
things.  We  may  think  out  for  ourselves  many  imaginary 
ends  of  conduct  and  many  iuiaginai'y  means  to  these  ends; 
bnt  nature   has   already  defined   what  the  ends  of  conduct 

1  Sm  cbapa.  rU.  uid  rtii 
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are,  and  iinleed  what  the  best  meana  to  these  ends  are  too. 
Any  conception  ur  idea  is  a  thought-combination  of  many 
dements  takeu  from  the  real  world ;  as  such  it  matf  he  the 
real  key  to  the  world  and  to  oar  conduct,  but  it  also  may  not. 
Most  men  have  at  one  time  or  another  formed  erroneous  ideas 
about  life,  ideas  which  experience  has  caused  them  to  reject 

It  is  indeed  excessively  difticult  to  see  just  whot  man's  so- 
callnd  freedom  practically  amounts  to.  It  would  seem  that  a 
man  is  free  only  when  his  brain  is  in  a  normal  oouditiou,  and 
when  it  presents  to  him  the  real  auk  and  mt^tivts  that  should 
govern  his  conduct,  And  indeed  freedom  is  largely  the 
understanding  of  one's  self  and  the  world  in  which  one  is 
placed.  Is  one,  then,  a  clock  or  a  mechanism,  and  would 
one  "  go  all  right  "  i)erliaps  even  without  thought  or  conscious- 
ness ?  Wlmt  is  the  good,  in  abort,  of  consciouaness,  or  of  our 
idea  that  we  can  govern  ourselves  ?  It  is  doubtless  ab- 
stractly possible  that  man  mi}»ht  have  been  "  wound  up "  as 
a  machine  to  work  towards  a  certain  end.  This,  however,  is 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  simple  reosou  that  man  has  l>een 
so  made  that  we  may  cither  consciously  a^rm  the  ideal  life  of 
the  universe  or  consciously  rfcn.^  it.  It  may  seem  foolish  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  tlie  life  of  sense  and  nature  merely  because  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  think.  But  it  is  even  so ;  we  must 
think  our  best  just  because  we  are  born  to  think.  One  thing 
that  is  not  adequately  recognised  by  Schopenhauer  is  that 
mau's  thought  when  mature  is  always  slightly  in  adtvirux  of 
his  conduct  and  impulses.  He  is  driven  from  behind  and  he 
looks  before  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  Goda  gave  man 
Prometheus  and  Ejiinietheus,  and  these  are  twins.  The  mind 
can  always  seize  upon  anything  that  may  possibly  help  it  out 
of  its  bondage  to  tlie  individual  body  and  to  the  purely  per- 
sonal wish  or  will     Of  this  again. 

But  the  main  contention  of  this  chapter  has  been  that 
nothing  will  appeal  to  man's  mind  which  does  not,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  promise  to  advance  bis  life,  which  does  not  fall  under 
the  idea  of  the  "  good  for  man  " — mh  sp<cie  kmi.  The  "  good  " 
is  what  seetns  to  "  conform  to  the  will "  and  to  our  practical 
development  But,  fortunately,  the  individual  has  not  l»een 
left  wholly  to  himself  in  his  struggh;  to  escape  from  the  bon- 
dage of  the  merely  natural  life.  Nature  itself  aud  history 
present  man  with  numberless  helps  to  his  "  transcending " 
his  merely  natural  life.  The  conceptions  and  the  visions 
that  appeal  to  him  out  of  the  post  make  up  the  ideal  wealth 
of  the  ages  and  of  the  world.  Can  man  appropriate  to 
himself  the  inheritance  that  has  come  down  to  him  in 
history  ?  The  answer  is  that  through  liis  vnli  he  can  fasten 
his  attentiou  upon  these  things,  and  they  mai/  become  motives 
to  his  volition  and  development  We  can  go  no  further  than 
this  here.  Man  is,  in  the  language  of  Schopenhauer,  "an 
eternally  old  and  an  eternally  new  assertion  of  the  will  to 
live  " ;  he  is  partly  enslaved  and  partly  free.  Why  this  cycle 
of  individuals  and  of  jp-oups  of  men  1  Life  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
living  contradiction.  Man  "  partly  is  "  and  "  wholly  hopes  to 
be."  Is  he  entitled  to  hope,  however  ?  The  first  impression 
we  seem  to  get  from  Scliopcuhauer  seems  to  be  a  profound 
sense  of  the  bondage  and  the  futility  of  much  of  ordinary 
life,  and  of  the  feebleness  of  the  mere  individual  reason. 
The  individual  reason  se^ms  to  l>e  free  and  is  not  really 
so.  Is  there  not  something  of  illusion  in  this,  and  so  some- 
thing of  pessimism  ? 
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"  It  in  coraiDonljr  felt  that  pleasure  luul  enjoyment  in  a  tliinft  can  arise 
only  when  il  conies  inlo  mam  rthUon  to  our  will,  or,  ii»  wk  prt-ftT  to  say, 
when  it  serves  aomv  tfuil  wliicli  we  linve  in  view.  If  this  were  so,  it  wouM 
scum  to  lie  u  coutradivtion  to  talk  of  pk-nitun:  wUioh  ilid  not  involve 
brin^fing  the  Hill  inlo  play,  and  yet  it  i^  quite  obviutw  tliat  we  deriVB 
pieoiiure  Fioin  and  enjoyment  from  the  Beautiful  oa  such,  ijuite  apart  from 
any  connection  it  may  have  with  our  pcrAonul  ninu),  or,  in  iithvr  wordfli, 
with  our  win. 

"This  piolilcin  I  Imve  solved  in  the  fyllowiny  way;  By  the  lieauU/Hl, 
we  mean  the  essential  and  oriftinat  forms  of  aoiiuate  and  iniLuimate  Nature 
— in  Platonic  language,  the  Idea$  ;  and  thenc  can  be  apprehended  only  by 
their  e5«entiAl  currchitc,  a  kjwwing  subject  /rufrom  wilt;  in  other  wards,  a 
puru  inttllif;ence  witljoiil  piirjioise  or  ends  in  view." ' 


Schopexhauer's  pliilosopliy  is  a.  web  or  texture  in  which 
hjlozoisiK  or  naturali-sm  is  llsu  warp  and  idealism  or  Platonism 
is  the  woof.  We  cannot  coutcmplate  tiiese  skeins  separately 
from  one  another  any  longer.  All  through  the  last  three 
chapters  the  higher  reason  nnd  the  higher  Ideas  and 
intuitions  of  the  mind  have  been  knocking  at  the  door  for 
entrance  and  recognition.-     We  kept  them  out  on  the  assump- 

1  Parerga,'  &&,  fcAp.  iix.    Wcrkc,  vi.  447.    BaUoy  Sauuden,   Religittn,  kc, 

p.  127. 

'  In  the  preceding  two  chaptcn  it-e  have  rea<l  about  Schopenhauer'a  treAtmcnt 
of  thiiiga  M  idea*  ;  nc  ore  now  (in  r.  und  vi.)  to  consider  his  philow^hy  of  the 
Ideaa.  To  Schoponhauer  the  world  is  will  on  tbo  one  sicTe  aud  idea  on  the  other. 
But  the  idea  side  it  a  plexut  of  the  PSatouic  Idok  tuid  llie  idcw  of  tbo  seoHe^ 
ordinary  tbiugi — utijecto  (fur  a  Mibject). 
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tion  that  truth  is  oue,  aad  that  whatever  elae  we  might  at  a 
later  stage  see  to  be  true,  nothing  coald  be  in  conflict  with 
the  Fact  of  the  slavery  of  the  ordinary  understanding  and  the 
empirical  self  and  the  wayward  will,  Schopenhauer's  method, 
of  course,  in  this  regonl  is  very  different  from  that  of  HegeL 
Hegel  is  all  method,  while  Schopenhauer  cores  next  to  notlviug 
about  method.  A  metliod  is  an  all-important  thing  to  Uegel, 
because  he  really  wished — w£i/  though  tlie  wish  seem  to  the 
anthropologist — to  subdue  everything  to  thought ;  it  was  quite 
an  unimportant  thing  to  Schopenhauer,  because  he  did  not 
look  upon  philosophy  as  an  effort  to  formulate  a  perfect 
h>gical  system,  and  because  he  felt  that  true  and  honest 
thought  could  not  wander  very  far  away  from  reality.  Hegel 
never  admitted  a  fact  into  his  exposition  until  he  had  pre- 
I>ared  a  Procrustean  framework  of  dialectics  into  which  to 
receive  it;  Schopenhauer  never  concerned  himself  about  the 
possible  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  some  new  fact  with 
what  he  had  already  thought  out  systematically.  He  philo- 
sophised as  a  man  of  the  world,  knowing  that  just  as  the 
"sun"  shines  on  "the  just  and  the  unjust"  the  actual  world 
is  full  of  contrasts,  and  we  must  take  tilings  as  they  happen 
to  come.  In  Uegel,  everything  ia  forced  to  squai'o  itself 
with  thought — the  direct  perceptions  of  our  senses  and  the 
deepest  feelings  and  iutnitiona  of  the  world's  greatest  poeta 
and  prophets,  and  even  fact  itself,  as  has  just  been  suggested ; 
while  in  Schopenhauer  thought  has  to  square  itself  with 
reality,  the  concept  with  the  percept. 

We  know  the  awe  with  which  Kant  passed  from  the  study 
of  the  ordinai-y  understanding  and  its  prosaic  work  of  inter- 
preting reality,  tu  the  study  of  the  soaring  reason  of  man  and 
the  realm  of  the  Ideas  proj»er.  There  is  nothing  of  that  in 
Schopenhauer.  He  hates  the  very  expression  purt  reason ; 
Vemm\/t,  he  reminds  us,  is  connected  wiih  ixmehmtn,  to 
perceive;  and  so  in  the  higher  reaches  of  his  thought  he 
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simply  examines  the  intuitions  of  art  and  of  ethics  and  of 
religion  as  some  more  facts  and  perceptions  and  motive-forces 
»vith  which  the  philosopher  must  reckon.  Our  interest,  of 
course,  in  the  study  of  these  things  uaJer  his  leadership  is  to 
see  whether  in  them  wc  do  or  do  not  find  a  way  out  of 
the  bondage  and  the  servility  of  ordiaarj'  life  wherein  the 
imperious  claims  of  instinct  and  impulse  and  phenomenal 
necessity  assert  themselves.  And  indeed  we  may  state  our 
problem  in  this  chapter  eitlier  subjectively  or  objectively : 
snhjecthfhj  we  are  in  search  of  auy  kind  of  knowledge  that 
will  free  us  from  the  practical  bondage  of  the  ordinary  under- 
standing and  reason  (and  indeed  we  must  get>  that  somehow  if 
we  are  to  be  philosophers  at  all) ;  and  objedivdy,  we  have 
to  show  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to  be  containetl  in  the 
higher  arttatic  and  moral  Intuitions  of  the  mind  a  knowledge 
or  view  of  things  so  different  from  the  ordinary  concepts  of 
the  understanding — from  the  facts  and  principles  of  common- 
senae  :ind  scientific  knowledge. 

Kvery  one  seems  tu  realise  in  a  moment  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  the  ordinary  life  of  the  practical 
person  and  the  lives  of  such  men  as  have  been  considered 
by  the  world  to  be  great  geniuses,  eminently  wise  or  eminently 
good.  The  creations  of  the  wise  and  the  good  and  the  great 
hang  over  us  and  round  about  us  all  our  lives,  and  make 
us  ask  whether  the  life  we  are  actually  leading  is  worth  the 
effort  that  it  costs  to  sustain  it  and  to  transmit  it  to  our 
cliildren.  In  a  perfectly  concrete  and  matter-of-fact  way  the 
question  of  questions  in  Schopenhauer  is :  Where  and  how  do 
the  creations  of  art  and  religion  come  into  our  ordinary  daily 
life  ?  He  himself  got  into  great  difficulty  because  he  found 
that  these  things  simply  did  not  come  into  life  at  all,  but 
seemed  to  take  the  mind  out  of  life,  away  from  it  and  beyond 
it;  and  to  exist  in  and  by  themselves — -away  from  the 
phenomenal  world,  out  of  time  and  space,  in   an  absolute 
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klud  of  way,  as  Platonic  Ideas ;  penuaaent  amid  the  flux  of 
things ;  in  thiugs,  and  yet  far  more  than  merely  in  them ;  in 
the  nature  of  things  somehow.  The  permanence  and  the 
absolute  character  of  true  beauty  in  Schopenhaitcr  make  us 
despise  and  condemn  all  life.  "  Now,  further,  just  this, 
that  genius  in  working  consists  of  the  free  intellect — i.e.,  of 
the  intellect  emancipated  from  the  service  of  the  will — has 
as  a  consequence  that  its  prodnctions  serve  no  useful  ends. 
The  work  of  geuiu.s  is  music,  or  philosophy,  or  pnintiiigs,  or 
poetrj' ;  it  is  nothing  to  use.  To  be  of  no  itse  belongs  to  the 
character  of  works  of  genius ;  it  is  their  patent  of  nobility."  * 
Again,  "  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life  genius  is  abont  as 
useful  as  a  telescope  in  a  theatre ; "  and  "  regarded  from  an 
aesthetic  standpoint  the  world  looks  like  a  cabinet  of  carica- 
tures, from  the  intellectual  a  house  of  fools,  and  from  the 
moral  a  tavern  of  rogues."* 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  sometliiug  in  Schopenbauer 
equivalent  to  the  c(miemplaii(»i  of  Aristotle,  or  to  the  rafio  of 
Spinoza,  or  to  the  wisdom  of  M.  Benan,  or  to  the  culiurf  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  or  ta  the  rigkieovsness  of  the  saint ;  and  thnt 
somehow  Sell  open  hauer  looks  to  the  intellect  for  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  tlie  will — not  to  the  intellect  which  is  in 
tiie  service  of  tlie  will  to  live,  but  to  the  intellect  which,  so 
far  from  being  sunk  in  the  study  of  mere  causes  and  effects 
and  of  practical  interests,  is  free  to  roam  over  the  world  of 
beauty  and  of  creative  genius  and  of  disinterested  goodness. 
The  notion  of  two  sorts  of  intellect,  the  one  wholly  in  the 
service  of  the  will  and  tlie  otber  already  partly  emancipated 
from  the  will  and  destined  to  be  wholly  so,  is  puzzling,  especi- 
ally in  the  cose  of  Schopenhauer,  who  knew  the  psychological 
error  of  splitting  up  the  mind  into  faculties,'  and  of  separating 

1  Seliop.,  Werke,  iii.  iH,  Votn  G«iii«  ;  H.  U)<I  K.,iu.  1E4.     T^te  [udicf  ftre inliie. 
*  Ibid.,  iv.  IS0  (Qrundlkge  Am  UonI).  *  Cf.  dup.  iii.  p.  114. 
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even  the  mind  and  the  body.  The  emancipating  intellect 
in  Schopeuliauer  is  the  antithesis  of  what  is  usually  de- 
scribed in  philosophy  as  the  discursive  understanding,  the 
act  of  arranging  our  knowledge  in  the  most  practical  and 
seiviceable  way  for  the  purposes  of  the  will.  The  discursive 
intellect,  the  ordinary  unilerstanding,  can  never  bring  us  the 
knowledge  of  whicli  we  are  in  sKardi,  for  tlie  reasdu,  first,  that 
it  must  always  see  tilings  in  the  relation  of  end  and  means 
and  cause  and  cjixt,  the  causal  perception  being,  in  fact,  the 
essential  function  of  the  ordinary  understanding ;  and,  secondly, 
because  conceptions  are  at  best  an  indirect  way  of  knowing, 
and  arb  themselves  nothing  but  abridged  pert^eptual  kiiowlei^e. 
Ilm  idea  that  intellect  is  at  bottom  perception,^  and  that 
there  may  be  higher  perceptions  in  the  intellect  than  the 
perceptions  of  sense,  helps  us  to  find  the  intellectual  know- 
ledge of  which  we  are  in  search,  the  intellectual  knowledge 
which  is  to  free  us  from  the  bondage  of  the  will.  It  does,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  far  more  than  this, — so  much  more  that  we 
shall  be  able,  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  to  suggest  an  ex- 
panded meaning  which  may  be  given  to  Schopenhauer's  central 
principle  of  will,  u  meiuiing  that  will  strip  it  of  its  merely 
physiological  or  materialistic  character  and  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  reality  of  our  highest  aspirations  and 
spiritual  possessions.  It  was  of  ordinary  perceptions  and 
ordinary  scientific  knowledge  that  we  were  treating  in  the 
last  chapter.  We  there  saw  that  the  mind  was  aubject«d 
to  thiugs,  to  the  necessity  of  tilings.  If  we  wish  to  stop  at 
this  point  and  insist  that  we  arc  very  well  satisfied  with  this 
relatioa  of  ourselves  to  reality  tlirough  our  will,  for  which 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  seems  to  contend,  and  that  we 
do  not  at  all  feel  the  working  out  of  our  various  possible 
relations  to  reality  to  bo  the  misery  that  Schopenhauer  makes 
it  out  to  be,  Schopenhauer  bids  us  reflect  upon  the  inade- 

*  Ct.  obftp.  iii.  poMim,  and  p.  167. 
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quacy  of  the  rcasous  for  our  coutentment  If  Schopenhauer 
will  live  for  no  other  reason,  lie  will  live  lor  the  reason  tliat 
he  80  forcibly  exhibits  in  his  philosophy  the  unwilHn^ess,  the 
simple  unwillingness  of  tlie  human  mind  to  rest  content  with 
mere  iitiliiariiuiiam  or  mere  materinlism  or  mere  naturalism  in 
fmy  of  its  forms  as  a  final  philosophy  of  human  life.  TVe 
did  not  find  in  the  last  chapter  au  adequate  recognition  of 
the  intellect  or  the  consciousness  of  man:  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  mere  materialism  or  utilitarianism  or 
naturalism  ever  does  adequate  justice  to  the  pdssibilities  of 
the  human  intellect  Schopenhauer  had  the  courage  to  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  merely  naturalistic  aceoont  of 
man's  life  is  incomplete,  because  essentially  unsatisfactoi-y  to 
his  higher  cousciousness.  He  had  tliis  courage  simply  be- 
cause he  felt  the  presence  in  the  human  mind,  not  of  higher 
conceptions  or  notions — because  all  conceptions  come  from 
ordinary  perceptions — but  of  higher  pcrceptiona  (or  intuitions) 
which  lie  held  were  so  real  as  to  ranke  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  life  seem  illusory.  Of  course,  too,  Scliopenhauer  was  un- 
able to  .accept  any  mere  philosophy  of  relativity  as  a  final 
philosophy.  Thi»  meant  that  he  did  not  believe  that  science 
could  ever  preseut  us  with  a  complete  philosopliy  of  tilings; 
science  seeks  only  the  "next  cause"  of  an  event,  not  the  ulti- 
late  cause,  merely  what  is  relative,  never  what  is  absolute. 
If  phiIi>sophy  is  not  to  seek  the  highest  reality,  why  does 
philosophy  exist  ?  he  practically  asks.  And  we  cannot  leave 
his  own  philosophy  without  showing  the  reading  that  it  is 
prepared  to  give  of  the  reality  of  the  highest  things  in  the 
world,  of  the  alleged  "  uoumenal  "  or  "  transcendent  "  realitiea 
main  effort  will  be  to  bring  what  he  teaches  about  art 
and  religion  and  ethics  into  harmony  with  the  main  positive 
principles  of  his  system. 

One  cannot  forbear  tlie  reOection  at  this  point  that  it  is  a 
very  strange  thiiig  for  a  philosopher  to  be  striving  to  think 
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out  a  scheme  of  intellectual  and  moral  salvation,  as  if  phil- 
osophy had  anything  to  do  but  to  state  the  actual,  to  state 
what  the  real  world  is.  Schopenhauer  himself,  in  fact,  pro- 
fessed that  this  is  the  only  duty  of  philosophy.  He  taught 
that  the  only  business  of  philosophy  is  to  give  a  reading  of 
the  world  as  it  actually  is,  leaving  it  to  people  to  like  or  to 
diglike  the  truth,  according  to  the  state  of  their  mental  culti- 
vation. By  way  of  answer  to  this  reflection  it  may  be  said 
that  in  our  artistic  consciousness  of  things  and  in  tlie  religious 
life  we  are  presented  with  definite  psychological  fact,  fact 
which  is  just  as  much  fact  as  our  scientific  consciousness  of 
things;  and  that  philosophy  as  systematised  knowledge  must 
seek  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  seaming  freedom 
and  exuberance  of  artistic  insight  and  the  loftiness  of  religions 
contemplation,  and  the  manifest  necessity  and  mathematical 
precision  and  prosaic  reality  of  mere  scientific  knowledge. 
And  Schopenhauer  recognisos  thi;?.  He  prnctically  saw  that 
there  were  in  the  human  mind  only  two  broadly  contrasted 
kinds  of  knowledge — artistic  knowledge  and  scientitic  know- 
ledge. "Wer  Kunst  und  WitseTischaft  hesitst,  der  hat  lieliffwn.'* 
Our  experience  must  be  made  to  "  round  itself  off,"  either  by 
art  and  science  together,  or  by  Inie  action  and  true  religion. 
Schopenhauer's  probl«ni  is  the  tborougldy  mnilcrn  one  of 
finding  in  the  physical  order  of  things  a  thinkable  basis  for 
all  the  higher  or  apparently  non -utilitarian  intuitions  of  the 
mind. 


To  recapitulate  somewhat,  it  may  be  said  that  for  Schopen- 
hauer the  kind  of  knowledge  which  will  free  ua  from  the 
theoretical  and  practical  bondage  of  man's  ordinary  life  is 
neither  understanding  nor  reason,  whether  we  think  of  the 
reason  of  the  formal  logician  (which  is  the  only  reason 
that  Schopenhauer  will  recognise  and  allow  for)  or  of  the 
reason  of  the  transcentl  en  talis  ts  (which  to  Schopenhauer  is 
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a  mere  Jlaiua  vock,  a  mere  souud  aigntfying  nothing).  To 
Schopenhauer  as  to  Plato,  when  we  know  the  Ideas  we  do 
not  pbenomenalise  them,  because  the  knowledge  we  have  of 
the  Ideas  in  pure  art  or  in  pure  contemplation  is,  according 
to  tliem.  "pure  cloudless  knowledge,"  knowledge  not  ruled  by 
'*  the  principles  of  individuntion  in  space  or  time,"  uor  by  the 
"  principles  of  subject  and  object,"  nor  by  the  "  principles  of 
cause  and  eflect."  In  nrtistic  and  contemplative  knowledge, 
according  to  Schopenhauer,  we  see  the  Ideas,  which  arc  "  the 
immediate  objectivity  of  the  will,"  and  therefore  the  highest 
reality,  the  thing  in  itself  of  the  world,  and  we  ourselves  at 
the  same  time  become  *'  pure  subjects  of  knowledge,"  in  which 
the  "  distinction  of  the  subject  and  object  vanishes."  Art, 
he  maintains,  affords  us  the  most  real  knowledge  of  things; 
in  the  artistic  view  of  an  object  we  seem  to  see  it  no  longer 
as  an  individual  thing,  but  as  a  copy  or  "  realisation  of  an 
Idea,"  a  pre-existent  idea,  one  of  the  archetypal  Ideas  on 
which  existence  is  designed — as  I'lato  or  Butler  would  say,  or 
wtiich,  as  Schopenhauer  (who  scorns  theism)  puts  it,  set  fortli 
the  "  inward "  meaning  of  the  world,  which,  in  short,  reveal 
the  modes  or  ways  in  which  the  world-will  energises.  He 
sets  forth  his  meaning  by  referring  to  and  quoting  many  of 
the  analogies  and  similes  of  I'lato,  wherein  the  Ideas,  the 
real  archetypes  or  original  forms  of  things,  are  said  to  have 
"  neither  multiplicity  nor  coming  into  being  nor  passing  out  of 
being."  He  holds  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  these  Ideas 
is  "  transcendental  knowledge,"  knowledge  which,  if  "  only 
powerful  enough,"  could  free  us  from  the  view  of  things  as 
related  to  our  will  and  the  feeling  that  we  ourselves  have 
of  being  necessitated  like  all  other  beings  in  the  chain  of 
natural  sequence  and  process. 


I,  The  Platonic  Ideos,^  we  saw,  represented  to  Schopenhauer 

'  S«a  «bov«^  "  Schopeah4U«r  and  Idaklum,"  towirdi  the  dosa 
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the  various  grades  of  the  obj edification  of  the  will,  and  were 
said  to  be  related  to  the  individuals  composing  the  group  or 
species,  as  archetypes  to  their  copies,  Tlie  Platonic  Idea,  he 
insists,  does  not  itself  "coiue  under  the  Principle  of  Sufficient 
Keasou,"  and  has  therefore  neither  "  multiplicity  nor  change, 
genesis  nor  destruction  " ;  it  is  also  free  from  the  distinction 
between  self  and  non-self^  which  last  distinction,  according  to 
him,  is  simply  the  genoral  pi-inciple  of  all  ordinary  knowledge 
— the  idea  that  things  should  Iwconio  ohjeds  for  a  subject.  In 
ordinary  perceptual  knowlwlge  we  always  see'things  as  distinct 
from  ourselves,  as  if  they  were  objects  in  a  world  outside  of 
ourselves;  but  in  looking  upon  beauty  or  beautiful  objects, 
we  seem,  to  find  this  distinction  somehow  vanishing,  and  tbe 
beautiful  object  becomes  for  us  at  the  time  a  complete  expres- 
sion  of  existence  in  general,  or  at  least  of  a  definite  "  grade  " 
of  existence.  This  all  sounds  fanciful  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
which  is  not  accustomed  to  the  procedure,  unfortauntely  too 
prevalent  in  philosophy,  of  taking  away  all  ordinary  predicates 
and  adjectives  from  a  tbing  out  of  a  desire  to  add  somehow 
to  its  reality.  It  is  obvious,  no  doubt,  that  we  can  expect  no 
great  accuracy  of  thought  or  language  in  describing  a  process 
of  mind  or  knowledge  to  which  none  of  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  knowledge  in  any  way  apply.  The  reader  of  Plato 
or  of  Winckelmann,  the  lover  of  art — especially  of  pictorial 
art  (for  it  is  contemplation  which  Schopenhauer  cares  most 
about  in  art)  — -  the  student  of  philosophical  and  religious 
mysticism,  the  ascetic :  all  of  these  have  a  vague  intuitive  con- 
sciousness of  what  Schopeuliauer  is  tiying  to  express  in  philo- 
sophical language.  It  is  true  that  a  sense  for  beauty  and  the 
world  of  beautiful  objects  is  the  first  thing  in  art ;  and  it  does 
seem  tliat  without  this  sense  all  characterisation  and  descrip- 
tion of  artistic  objects  would  indeed  be  negative.  Spinoza's 
omMw  dtterminatio  est  negaiio  is  to  Schopenhauer  certaiuly 
true  of  artistic  objects ;  scientific  and  ordinary  phraseology  do 
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not  enable  us  to  describe  them ;  tbey  are  apprebencJed  by  the 
appropriate  sort  of  intuition  for  which  neither  the  most  ex- 
cellent understanding  nor  tha  most  uncommon  degree  of 
iiciitentisa  nor  the  strongest  logical  faculty  can  possibly  be  a 
substitute.  Kvery  one  who  has  a  trne  feeling  for  art  has  felt 
in  himself  the  presence  of  intuitions  which,  with  Winckelmann 
and  many  others,  he  finds  it  linrd  to  describe.  Just  as  the 
pure  mind  has  moral  intuitions  whtcti  the  world  fails  to 
understand  and  appreciate,  and  just  as  the  mystic  has  in- 
tuitions of  deity  and  of  the  oneness  in  things  which  can  only 
be  mysticnlly  apprehended,  so  the  artistic  mind  has  intuitions 
which  have  to  be  felt  before  they  can  be  described.  There  is 
a  "  taking  off  the  shoes  from  the  feet,"  and  there  is  a  taking 
ofiT  the  ordinary  shackles  of  the  uuderstandiug  and  of  the 
principles  of  the  mere  reason  on  the  threshold  of  the  beautiful, 
which  makes  us  feel  that  beauty  will  require  a  language  and 
a  thought  of  its  own,  differing  largely  from  that  of  the  market- 
place or  of  the  laboratory.  Schelling,  like  Schopenhauer,  uses 
the  word  ideas  to  express  the  various  unities  of  the  unircrmi 
and  the  paHicxdar  which  we  see  when  we  contemplate  natural 
beauty  or  artistic  beauty. 

*'  Let  ti^  cnnsitlrr  this  with  the  help  of  examples  taken 
from  the  most  insignificant  things,  and  also  from  the  greatest 
Wlien  tlie  clouds  move,  the  figures  which  they  form  are 
not  essential,  but  indifferent  to  them  ;  but  that  as  elastic 
vapour,  they  are  pressed  together,  or  that  masses  come, 
drifted  along,  spread  out,  or  torn  asunder  by  the  force  of  the 
wind :  this  is  their  nature,  the  essence  of  the  forces  which 
objectify  themselves  in  them,  the  Idea ;  their  actual  forms  are 
only  for  the  iudividual  observer.  To  the  brook  that  flows 
over  stones,  the  eddies,  the  waves,  the  foam-Hakes  wliich  it 
forms,  are  indifferent  and  unessential ;  but  that  it  follows  the 
attraction  of  gravity  and  behaves  as  inelastic,  perfectly  mobile, 
formless,  transparent  fluid:  this  is  its  nature;  this,  if  hnoirm 
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throuffk  perception,  is  its  Idea ;  tliese  accidental  forms  are 
only  for  us  so  long  as  wc  know  as  individuals.  The  ico  on 
the  window-pane  forms  itself  iuto  crystals  according  to  laws  of 
crystallisation,  whicli  reveal  the  essence  of  the  force  of  nature 
that  api>ears  here,  exhibit  the  Idea ;  but  the  trees  and  flowers 
which  it  traces  on  the  pane  are  unessential,  and  are  only  there 
for  us.  What  appears  in  tlie  clouds,  the  brook,  and  the  crystal 
is  the  weakest  echo  of  that  will  which  appears  raore  U\\\y  in 
the  plant,  more  fully  still  in  the  beasts,  and  most  fully  in 
man.  But  only  the  essential  of  all  tliese  grades  of  objectifi- 
cation  constitutes  the  Idea ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  unfolding 
or  development,  because  broken  up  in  the  forms  of  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Sufficient  Reason  into  a  multiplicity  of  many-sided 
phenomena,  is  uue&sential  to  the  Idea,  lies  merely  in  the  kind 
of  knowledge  that  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  has  reality 
only  for  this." '  It  is  this  that  the  student  of  natural  beauty 
must  see,  and  this  that  the  artist  must  catch  for  us  and 
cause  us  to  contemplate. 

"  The  same  thing  necessarily  holds  good  of  the  unfolding  of 
that  Idea  which  is  tlie  completest  objectivity  of  will.  The 
history  of  the  hnman  race,  the  throng  of  events,  the  change 
of  times,  the  multifarious  forms  of  human  life  in  dillerent  lands 
and  countries,  all  this  is  only  the  accidental  form  of  the  mani- 
festation of  the  idea,  does  not  belong  to  the  Idea  itself,  in  which 
alone  lies  tlie  adequate  objectivity  of  the  will,  but  only  to  the 
phenomenon  which  apiHiara  in  the  knowledge  of  the  individual, 
and  is  just  as  foreign,  inessential,  and  indiHcrent  to  the  idea 
itself  as  the  figures  which  they  assume  are  to  the  clouds,  the 
form  of  its  eddies  and  fonm-ilakes  to  the  brook,  or  its  trees 
and  flowers  to  the  ice.  To  him  who  has  thoroughly  grasped 
this,  and  can  distinguish  between  the  Will  and  the  Idea,  the 
events  of  the  world  will  have  siffnijicance  only  so  far  a$  Uiey  o^e 
the  letters  out  of  which  vk  may  rmd  th€  Idea  of  nwrn,*  but  not 

>  Worid  M  Wm,  H.  ud  K..  L  295.  "  Ibkl.,  p.  236  ;  the  italioa  are  mine 
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in  and  for  themselves."  It  is  thus  in  the  end  the  Idea  of  man 
that  the  paiotcr  and  the  sculptor  must  apprehend,  the  idea  of 
man's  life,  and  its  cadences  and  discords  and  harmonies,  that 
the  creative  artist  must  apprehend ;  and  all  tliree  do  tliis  by 
a  sort  of  native  and  indefinable  intuition.  "  It  is  in  the  world 
the  same  as  in  the  dramas  of  Gozzi,  in  all  of  wliich  the  same 
persona  appear,  with  like  iutention,  and  with  a  like  fate ;  the 
motives  and  iucidcnU  arc  certainly  diHcrent  in  each  piece,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  incidents  is  the  same.  The  actors  iu  one  piece 
know  nothing  of  the  incidents  of  another,  although  they  per- 
form in  it  themselves;  therefore  after  all  experience  of  former 
pieces,  Pantaloon  has  became  no  more  agile  or  generous,  Tar- 
taglia  no  more  couscieutious,  Brighella  no  more  courageous, 
and  Columbine  no  more  modest."  In  art,  in  short,  according 
to  our  author,  we  apprehend  the  inner  language  of  the  world 
and  of  man  ;  we  have  a  sense  of  the  elernol  meaning  of 
things  and  of  the  cteru'nl  sameness  of  human  life. 

Matter  as  such,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  "cannot  ex- 
press "  the  Ideas,  because  it  is  "  through  and  through  nothing 
but  causality " :  its  being  "  consists  in  its  cAusal  action." 
Causality,  he  goes  nn  t-n  explain,  is  a  fonn  of  the  Principle  of 
Sufficient  Reason,  and  the  Ideas,  of  course,  iu  hia  eyes  can  never 
be  known  under  any  form  of  this  principle.  Matter,  in  short, 
and  the  perception  of  matter,  is  simply  an  objectiScation  and  a 
presentation  for  the  senses  of  the  workings  of  the  will  or  force 
that  constitutus  the  whole  of  nature.  As  has  been  said/ 
Scbopeohaner  is  a  literal  follower  of  ICant  iu  maintaining  that 
ordinary  sense-perception  is  impossible  without  the  exercise 
of  the  understanding  and  its  disposition  of  the  sensations  of 
the  different  senses  into  an  objective  and  causal  order.  Tt  was 
partly,  then,  because  he,  as  a  Kantian,  hastily  thought  of 
causality  as  tlie  main  principle  of  the  understanding,  and 
partly  because  he  naturally  tended  to  think  of  matter  as  esseu- 

*  Cf.  cbfep.  ui.,  the  beginniog  rmd  elMwhen. 
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tialiy  consisting  of  will  or  force,  or  actiou  and  reactiou,  tJoiV 
he  said  matter  was  simply  causality  or  causal  force  presented 
to  perception.  It  could  not,  therefore,  as  essentinlly  raechani- 
cal  and  physical  in  its  constitution,  be  in  his  eyes  adequate  to 
the  expression  of  an  Idea.  He  forgot  altogether,  as  we  shall 
suggest  below,  that  this  is  just  the  very  crux  of  the  philosophy 
of  art,  and  indeed  of  philosopliy  in  general,  how  the  Ideas  or 
the  "  universal "  clement  in  things  can  be  made  to  take  on  a 
sensuous  or  material  setting.  In  matter,  he  thinks,  we  appre- 
hend the  one  individual  Will  split  up  into  a  thousand  shapea 
and  forms  and  half-formed  things,  which  we  take  to  be  essen- 
tially different  and  distinct  from  each  other,  acting  and  react- 
ing upon  each  other;  and  this  inechauical  sejmrateneas  from 
each  other  of  the  different  portions  of  matter,  this  very  phy- 
sical action  and  reaction,  as  it  were,  prevents  matter  from 
adequately  representing  the  Ideas.  At  best  matter  may  be 
regarded  as  "  the  common  substratum  of  all  particular  plieno- 
mena  of  the  Ideas,  and  consequently  a  connecting-link  between 
the  Ideas  and  the  phenomenon  or  particular  thing."  Matter, 
in  short,  as  matter,  cannot  express  any  Idea,  and  so  the  Ideas 
cannot  be  apprehende<i  as  things  at  all,  or  apprehended  by  any 
of  the  principles  of  the  ordinary  understanding,  which  loses 
itself  in  tracing  out  the  endless  causal  connections  among 
things. 

*'  If  niised  by  the  power  of  the  mind,  a  man  rdinqi 
the  common  way  of  looking  at  things,  gives  up  tracing  undc 
the  guidance  of  the  forms  of  the  Principle  of  Sutficieut  Heason 
their  relations  to  each  other,  the  final  goal  of  which  is  always 
a  relation  to  his  own  will ;  if  he  tlius  ceases  to  consider  the 
where,  the  when,  the  why,  and  the  whither  of  things,  and 
looks  simply  and  wholly  at  the  what ;  if,  further,  be  does  not 
allow  abstract  thought,  the  concepts  of  the  reason,  to  talce 
possession  of  his  consciousness,  but,  instead  of  all  this,  gives 
the  whole  power  of   his  mind   to   perception,  sinks  himself 
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entirely  in  this,  and  lets  Ms  whole  cousciousness  be  tilled  with 
the  quiet  coutemplatioii  of  the  natural  object  actually  present, 
whether  a  laudscape,  a  tree,  a  mouutain,  a  building,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  inasmuch  as  bo  loses  himself  iu  tliia  object 
(to  use  a  pregnant  German  idiom) — i.c.,  forgets  even  his 
individuality,  hia  will,  and  only  continues  to  exist  as  the  pure 
subject,  the  clear  mirror  ot  the  ohject,  so  that  it  is  as  if 
the  object  alone  were  there,  without  any  one  to  perceive  it, 
and  he  can  no  longer  separate  the  perceiver  from  the  percep- 
tion, but  both  have  become  one  because  his  whole  conscious- 
ness is  filled  and  occupied  with  one  single  sensuous  picture  ;^— 
if  thus  the  object  has  to  such  an  extent  passed  ont  of  all  re- 
lation to  something  ontside  nf  it,  and  the  subject  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  will,  then  that  which  is  so  known  is  no  longer 
the  particular  thing  as  such  ;  but  it  is  the  ItUa,  tlie  eternal 
form,  the  immediate  objectivit}*  of  the  will  at  this  grade ;  and 
therefore  he  who  is  sunk  in  this  perception  is  no  longer 
individual,  for  in  such  perception  the  imlividual  has  lost  him- 
self ;  but  he  is  pure  will-less,  painless,  limitless,  subject  of  kncuh- 
ledge.  This,  which  iu  itself  is  so  remarkable  (which  I  well 
know  confirms  the  saying  that  originated  with  Thomas  Paine, 
Uw  evbiimi  ait  lidicide  it  n'y  a  qv'un  pas),  will  by  degrees 
become  clearer  and  less  surprising  from  what  follows.  Ii  was 
this  that  was  ranning  in  Spinoza's  mind  when  he  wrote: 
Mens  tetema  est,  ^talcnvs  res  sub  ateiviUatis  specie  concipU. 
In  such  contemplation  the  particular  thing  becomes  at  once 
the  idea  of  its  species,  and  the  perceiving  individual  becomes 
pvrt  subject  of  knm:lcdgc.  The  individual  as  such  knows  only 
particular  things;  the  pure  subject  of  knowledge  knows  only 
Ideas." » 

There  is  only  one  end  of  all  the  arts  for  Schopenhauer, 
the  representation  of  the  Ideas ;  and  their  only  diflereuce 
lies   simply   iu   "  the  different    grades  of  the  objectification 
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of  the  will  to  which  the  Ideas  that  are  to  be  represented 
belong."  Architecture,  for  example,  represents  —  if  we  set 
the  Deeds  of  shelter  and  other  pmctical  purposes  ou  one' 
side — the  aim  of  "bringing  to  gx-eater  distinctness  some  of 
those  Ideas  which  are  the  lowest  grades  of  the  objectivity 
of  the  will,"  such  as  gravity^  cohesion,  rigidity,  hardness, 
those  "  universal  qualities  of  matter,  those  first,  simplest, 
most  inarticulate  manifestations  of  will  —  the  baas  notes  of 
nature;  and  after  these  light,  which  is  in  many  respects 
their  opposite."  Even  at  these  low  grades  of  the  objec- 
tivity of  will  we  see,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  something 
of  the  discord  which  characterises  all  nature ;  for,  "  properly 
speaking,  tlie  conflict  between  gravity  and  rigidity  is  the  sola' 
testhetic  material  of  architecture ;  its  problem  is  to  make  this 
coniiict  appear  with  perfect  distinctness  in  a  multitude  of 
different  ways."  It  solves  it  by  depriving  those  indestruct- 
ible forces  of  the  shortest  wtiy  to  their  satisfaction,  by  taking 
them  round  to  it  by  a  circuitous  route,  so  that  the  conflict  is 
lengthened,  and  the  inexhaustible  efforts  of  both  forces  become 
visible  in  many  ditTcrcnt  ways.  The  whole  mass  of  a  build- 
ing, if  left  to  its  original  tendency,  would  exhibit  a  mere 
heap  or  column,  bound  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  earth, 
to  which  gravity,  the  chief  form  in  which  the  will  appears 
here,  continually  presses,  while  rigidity,  which  is  also  an 
objectificatiou  of  the  will,  resists.  But  this  very  tendency, 
this  effort,  is  hindered  by  architecture  from  obtaiuiug  direct 
satisfaction,  and  only  allowed  to  reach  it  indirectly  and  by 
roundabout  ways.  The  roof^  for  example,  can  press  the 
earth  only  through  columns,  the  arch  must  support  itself, 
and  can  satisfy  its  tendency  towards  the  earth  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  pillars,  and  so  forth.  But  just  by  these 
enforced  digressions,  just  by  these  restrictions,  the  forces 
which  reside  in  the  crude  matter  of  stone  are  made  to 
unfold    themselves   in    the   most   distinct   and    multifarious 
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ways ;  and  the  purely  testhetic  aim  of  architecture  can  go 
no  further  than  this.  And  so  with  th%j>thet  arts.  Land- 
scape-pain ting  represents  "the  rest  of^jmconscions  uatore"; 
animal -painting  and  sculpture  reveal  a  still  higher  grade  of 
the  will,  where  the  will  shows  itself  in  a  '*  free,  nairc,  and 
open  way";  the  problem  of  histoiical  painting  is  to  "express 
directly  aud  for  perception  the  Idea  iu  which  the  will  reaches 
the  highest  grades  of  its  objectification,"  human  character,  to 
wit,  and  human  beauty  and  grace :  and,  lastly,  poetry  rises 
still  higher  in  representing  the  connected  series  of  the  efforts 
and  actions  of  man,  and  it  does  this  in  the  epic,  and  the 
drama,  and  the  tragedy,  aud  so  on.  Music,  Schopeuhauer 
says,  is  an  "absolutely  unique  art,  more  incomprehensible  and 
indescribable  than  all  the  others."  "It  stands  quite  alone, 
quite  cut  off  from  all  the  other  arts.  In  it  we  do  not 
recognise  the  copy  or  repetition  of  any  Idea  of  existence  in 
the  world.  Yet  it  is  such  a  great  and  exceedingly  noble 
art,  its  effect  on  the  inmost  nature  of  man  is  so  powerful, 
and  it  is  so  entirely  and  deeply  understood  by  him  in 
his  inmost  consciousness  as  a  perfectly  universal  language, 
the  distinctness  of  which  surpasses  even  that  of  the  per- 
ceptible world  itself,  that  we  certainly  have  more  to  look 
for  in  it  than  an  cxercUiitm  arithmdiea  occitltuvi  nescientii  se 
mimcran  animi,  which  Leibnitz  called  it"* 

The  uniqueness  of  artistic  perceptions  and  artistic  objects 
to  Schopenhauer  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  separate  us 
completely  from  all  the  interests  of  the  will  and  of  our 
practical  nature  and  of  our  practical  life.  Tliis  may  sound 
strange  after  the  arts  have  just  been  exhibited  as  expressing, 
all  of  them,  different  grades  of  the  will  to  live.  In  the  arts, 
Schopenhauer  would  say,  the  cosmic  will  has  come  upon 
something  which  makes  itself  out  to  be  in  a  state  of  inner 
contradiction.     In  the  arts  and  in  beauty  we  encounter  some- 
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thing  that  bids  us  be  still  and  conlemplate  simply  the  v:hat  of 
the  world,  letting  go  our  hold  on  the  process  and  development 
in  the  world,  and  our  own  efforts  to  develop  our  lives  and 
to  attain  to  more  life.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  Ideas,  he 
holde,  we  are  no  longer  conscious  of  the  distinction  between 
the  attaining  and  the  attained,  between  the  subject  and  the 
object,  between  the  Will  and  the  Idea.  There  is  no  pursuit 
therein  of  the  ends  of  the  will,  and  consequently  no  frustra- 
tion of  the  will,  and  consequently  no  pain,  reeling,  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer,  has  to  do  with  the  wilV  and  so  there  is 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain  in  artistic  contemplation — it  is 
"  disinterested,"  as  Kant  and  many  others  have  said.  "  It 
is  all  one  whether  the  setting  sun  is  seen  out  of  a  prison 
or  a  palace,  just  as  it  is  all  one  whether  the  eye  that  beholds 
it  is  tlie  eye  of  a  miglity  king  or  of  a  suffering  beggar."  As 
'*  everything "  is  in  a  sense  beautiful  "  when  seen  in  its 
Idea,"  the  conception  of  beauty  is  thus  possible  for  every  one. 
Even  a  person  in  extreme  misery  is  relieved  by  the  sound 
of  a  melody  or  by  the  momentary  perception  of  something 
beautiful. 

This  doctrine  of  everything  being  in  a  sense  beautiful  may 
seem  to  conilict  with  the  notion  that  matter  as  such  cannot 
express  an  Idea.  The  truth  is,  however,  the  very  idea  or 
the  very  expression  *' matter  as  such"  is  a  contradiction,  and 
Schopeuhauer  knows  this  too,  although  if  he  had  remembered 
it  bettor  he  would  not  have  made  his  theory  of  lieauty  so 
formal  and  so  abstract.  Keauty  is,  as  wo  shall  see,  a  sort  of 
combination  of  sense  and  of  reason,  au  eternal  idea  in  a  sensuous 
mediuni,  such  as  colour  or  sound.  But  this  is  to  anticipate. 
'*  Since  .  .  .  every  given  thing  may  be  observed  in  a  purely 
objective  manner,  and  apart  from  all  relations  ;  and  since,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  will  manifests  itself  in  everything  at 
1  Cr.  pp.  220.  £79,  and  elMwlicni. 
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fionie  grade  of  its  objectivity,  so  that  everything  is  an  expres- 
Bion  of  an  Idea;  it  follows  that  everything  is  also  beauHfiU. 
That  even  the  most  insignificant  things  admit  of  pure  objective 
and  wili-less  coutemplatioii,  and  tliiis  prove  that  they  are 
beautiful,  is  shown  by  what  was  said  above  iu  this  reference 
about  the  Dutch  pictures  of  still  life."^  One  remembers, 
indeed,  how  much  one  has  been  struck  by  Dutcli  polntiugs  of 
mere  interiors  of  houses,  or  fruit,  vegetables,  and  dead  flesh, 
and  so  on.  It  is  just  because  beauty  is  in  a  sense  universal 
and  universally  perceptible,  that  Schopenhauer  fiuds  in  art  an 
escape  from  the  theoretical  and  practical  bondage  under  which 
we  live.  In  art  we  no  longer  know  the  world  as  a  panorama 
of  objects  as  common-sense  does,  or  as  a  plexus  of  forces, 
acting  .'uid  reacting  on  each  other,  as  the  scientist  does ;  hut 
aa  unity  and  multiplicity,  as  the  one  aud  the  many,  as  one 
theme  with  a  few  variations.  In  art,  too,  we  are  ourselves 
free ;  we  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are ;  we  realise  the  Idea 
of  m.an ;  wc  become,  in  short,  that  Idea  ;  wc  l>ecome  a 
soul  or  potency  iu  which  the  life  of  all  things  at  once 
beats  and  expresses  itself  and  is  at  rest  "  Art  is  everywhere 
at  its  goal ;  science  never  is.  It  plucks  the  object  oat  of 
the  stream  of  the  world's  course  and  has  it  isolated  before  it. 
And  this  jarticular  thing,  wliich  in  that  stream  was  a  small 
perishing  part,  becomes  to  art  tlie  representation  of  the  whole, 
an  equivalent  of  the  endless  multitude  in  time  and  space. 
It  therefore  pauses  at  this  particular  thing;  the  course  of 
time  stops;  the  relations  vanish  for  it;  only  the  essential, 
the  Idea,  is  its  object."  The  salvation  of  the  world  consists 
for  Schopenhauer  in  the  fact  that  we  can  see  the  Ideas.  But 
seeing  that  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  object 
is  Bald  to  "  vanish  "  in  the  "  contemplation  of  the  Ideas,"  we 
may  say  that  Schopenhauer  makes  out  tbc  salvation  of  the 
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world  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  the  will  can  contemplate 
itself  in  the  Ideas.^  Schopenhauer  stands  in  art  very  near 
where  many  philosophers  have  stood  in  regard  to  reason  or 
contemplation, — where  Aristotle,  for  example,  stood  in  the 
tenth  book  of  '  The  Ethics '  or  the  twelfth  book  of  *  The 
Metaphysics.'  To  speak  plainly,  Schopenhauer's  extravagant 
language  about  art  amounts  siinply  to  this,  that  when  a  man 
sees  things  artistically  he  seems  to  understand  the  world  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  when  he  ujuUrstatids  the  world  he 
is,  figuratively  speaking,  at  rest.  But  what  does  the  rest 
that  is  in  tlie  coniempleUum  of  art  do  for  us  ?  We  have  not 
as  yet  got  to  the  last  word  upon  art  so  far  as  Schopenhauer 
Is  concerned. 


II.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  practical  value  of  art 
and  of  artistic  perception  that  most  interests  us  in  the  case  of 
Schopenhauer  (the  value  of  art  for  the  individual,  and  the 
value  of  artistic  perception  so  far  as  a  Jliial  reading  of  the 
world  goes),  it  ought  to  be  at  once  mentioned  that  Scliopcn- 
hauer's  whole  philosophy  of  art  is  bound  up  with  his  philo- 
sophy of  genius.  Genius  in  general  is  something  that,  in 
Schopenhauer's  eyes,  is  not  at  all  related  to  ordinary  life.  We 
remember  his  sayiug  that,  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life, 
genius  is  "  about  as  useful  as  a  telescoj}e  in  a  theatre."  Now, 
genius  or  an  element  of  genius  has  been  thought  by  many  to 
be  the  only  thing  that  is  adequate  to  a  real  comprehension  or 
perception  ot  the  nature  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  Fine  art, 
in  fact,  has  been  said  to  be  the  art  of  genius.  Genius  has,  of 
course,  intuitions  of  truth  and  moral  perfection  as  welt  as  of 
beauty.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that,  as  the  world  is  one,  and 
as  life  is  one,  and  as  real  genius  cannot  Bee  things  broken  and 

'  Wc  could  make  out  Schopculiauer  to  hoM  tbAt  tbo  idea  can  etmUmptnie 
Utelf  in  ftrl,  unil  ho  uiinimbu  llie  differaucc  bebwucii  Sctio)«eaLAUcr  aai)  Hogd, 
bat  tliis  would  do  M>me  viuleiice  U>  the  nature  of  the  ayatem. 
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by  halves,  so  the  intuitions  of  genius  are  all  interwoven,  and 
the  highest  artistic  intuitions  cannot  be  contemplated  apart 
^m  the  highest  moral  and  Intellectual  intuitions.  A  touch 
of  genius,  it  may  be  said,  just  as  a  "  touch  of  nature,"  makes 
the  "  whole  world  kin."  All  this  holds  good  in  Schopen- 
hauer. And  his  philosophy  of  life  simply  is  that  a  man 
stombles  on  in  life  making  mistakes  and  "noble  errors"  one 
after  another,  until  the  true  light  of  festhettc  perception. 
of  genius,  liglits  up  his  confused  striving,  and  the  confused 
striving  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  he  sees  himself  and  all 
things  "  whole  "  and  "  objectively,"  or  in  a  spirit  of  "  perfect 
objectivity."  The  greatest  helps  that  the  cosmos  affords  to 
man  in  his  partially  blind  effort  to  understand  things  are 
practically,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  the  Ideas  of  art,  the 
collective  art  of  the  world,  the  visions  of  the  ideas  that  art 
has  and  holds  out  to  us. 

Art  is  visimi  to  Schopenhauer.  One  feels,  from  what  he 
says,  that  the  way  in  which  art  came  home  to  him  was  in 
the  shape  of  a  vision.  Pictures  and  sculpture  were  obviously 
the  &rst  things  Uiat  affected  him  in  the  way  of  art,  although 
he  later  came  to  feel  music  to  be  the  most  perfect  expression 
of  the  energising  of  the  world-will,  and  to  associate  art  with 
the  whole  philosophy  of  genius.  Tn  all  Iiis  disquisitions, 
indee<l,  upon  art  and  upon  genius,  be  does  not  seem  ever 
to  have  got  away  from  his  first  idea  of  art  as  a  vision  into 
the  world  of  tilings  and  the  life  of  men.  This  has  its  dis- 
advant^es  as  well  as  its  advantages ;  indeed  the  former 
perhaps  outweigh  the  latter  in  Schopenhauer's  case.  In  all 
his  thinking  and  all  his  feeling  and  all  his  acting,  he  seemed 
to  be  dominated  by  the  assumption  that  setinff  and  compre- 
hension is  one  thing,  and  doitiff  and  acting  quite  another. 
It  was  the  radical  defect  of  his  mind  and  his  life  to  be 
unable  to  correlate  seeing  and  doing,  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  whole  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  that 
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knowledge  exists  simply  to  light  up  the  wilt  Just  as  the 
idea  o(  the  intellect  being  merely  a  light  to  the  will  was 
used  by  Schopenhauer  more  as  an  after-thought  than  as  a 
main  principle,  so  his  whole  philosophy  of  art  and  of  genius 
was  also  largely  an  after-thought  for  him.  It  came  to  him 
after  he  had  perceived^  and  had  logically  convinced  himself 
of,  the  inevitable  bondage  of  man.  True,  it  was  almost  i 
the  capital  discovery  of  his  life^  the  thing  that  brought  him 
rest  in  hia  own  life,  that  symbolisevl  his  moral  conversion, 
but  it  was  still  an  after-tliought  And  so  one  always  feels 
that  tlie  nature  of  art  is  never  stated  with  perfect  freedom 
and  naturalness  and  "  objectivity "  by  Schopenhauer.  For 
him,  art  is  not  a  beautiful  accompaniment  of  life,  not  the 
same  thing  that  it  was  for  the  schon^  &*len  of  whom  the 
German  literature  of  his  day  was  beginning  to  talk,  or  for 
those  who  are  children  of  grace  and  light  from  the  very 
begimiing  of  their  lives,  as  the  Greeks  were,  or  as  a  man 
like  Goethe  was.  Life  had  always  seemed  a  good  deal  like 
a  glorious  pageant  to  Goethe,  but  not  so  to  Schopenhauer. 
Art  was  not  the  same  thing  to  him  that  it  is  for  a  per- 
fectly poetical  or  musical  or  creative  soul ;  artistic  feeling 
did  not  appeal  to  him  in  the  garb  of  the  plat/  or  the  form 
impulse  that  Schiller  found  to  he  so  large  an  element  in 
the  creation  of  tlie  beautiful.  He  was  not  dowered  to  know 
and  appreciate  beauty  as  was  Mozart  ur  Kobert  Bums  Or 
Botticelli. 

In  saying  that  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  art  cannot  be 
separated  from  his  philosophy  of  genius  in  general,  one  must 
realise  not  merely  that  his  account  of  artistic  perception  is 
very  unreal  save  when  associated  with  the  whole  realm  of 
sensuous  and  imaginative  and  intellectual  beauty,  but  that 
his  philosophy  of  art  sustains  the  same  errant  and  uncer- 
tain attitude  towards  reality  that  has  so  often  characterised 
the  lives  of  men  (Byron  and  Heine  and  Fran9oi8  Villon, 
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for  example),  who,  because  they  could  not  conuect  together, 
in  their  feeling  and  thought,  different  kinds  of  beauty  (moral, 
intellectnal,  and  aesthetic),  were  led  into  a  revolt  against  life 
rather  than  a  s^'rapathelic  and  sane  attitude  towards  it. 

"The  troubled  life 
Of  genius,  Reen  ao  bright  wh^n  Trorking  forth 
Some  trusted  end,  mems  sad  wlien  all  in  Tftui * 

Schopenhauer  knew  what  beauty  was,  but  he  did  not 
appreciate  it  in  liis  soul  as  Sophocles  did.  To  ham  beauty 
Was  only  a  "  light " — not  the  spontaneous  and  joyou3  crea- 
tion of  a  full  sense  for  reality,  but  a  feeble  fair  flicker — the 
"  light "  and  the  "  steady  gaze  "  on  the  "  face  of  genius,"  or 
the  "gleam  of  rest  and  repose"  that  often  appears  on  the 
faces  of  those  who  die  after  extreme  sufleriug.  Ho  evidently 
came  at  the  end  of  his  life,  through  reflection  upon  poetry 
and  music  as  universal  arte,  to  appreciate  art  as  the  out- 
come of  a  healthy  and  refined  general  sense  for  things ;  but 
this  feeling  represented  a  summit  of  effort  towards  which 
he  bad  struggled  during  the  course  of  his  life,  and  uot  a 
level  of  attainment  from  which  he  could  always  calmly 
survey  the  realm  of  beauty.  Painting  and  sculpture  were 
the  arts  that  he  first  appreciated  and  really  always  most 
appreciaUnl.  He  did  not,  however,  fully  understand  colour 
in  painting,  nor  painting  ilsulf  as  an  outcome  of  the  modern 
romantic  sense  for  life,  a  sense  which  has  its  fullest  expression 
after  all  in  music'     It  was  more  the  form  and  the  feeling 

*  AltlinugU  Sc1io|«ii]iMier  thouglit  music  to  Iw  the  higheat  of  «U  the  arts,  u>d 
the  mipretne  exprcHinoa  of  the  will  to  liv»,  he  by  no  mcaiu  appmred  of  the  grand 
open  or  of  the  "  highly  compLicAted  "  character  of  open  mtunc,  «)t  of  itc  UiuumDiI 
aceeMoriea.  LigliU  aud  •batlows,  dtffonmt  coloim,  facile  aud  supentUliiMO,  the 
baUett  with  its  repelitioo  of  mere  melody,  elabomte  Acenery — b>  his  mind  aP 
these  things  prevented  llutt  undivided  and  undtaturbod  attention  wbioh  ibould  he 
aecorded  to  true  muaic.  Music,  indeed,  which  deiuauded  mob  acc— ioHw  ooold 
not  be  true  muiio,  bo  thought.  It  in  an  tQCereetiiig  quevtioo  at  the  preaeot  time 
how  far  some  modom  operas  simply  represent,  aa  IJchopenhauer  says,  on  "  ua* 
muRicul  iiivenlioD  for  immoaical  spirits."  One  certainly  unilerataods  and  a|)pirc- 
ciatea  his  craiteniiuo. 
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of  perfect  simplicity  or  repose  exemplified  in  the  few  master* 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  tbe  early  classical  painting  of  modern 
Europe  that  he  worshipped.  It  is  true  that  hia  idea  of  the 
different  arts,  as  representing  different  grades  of  tbe  will  to 
live,  introduced  some  degree  of  breadth  and  depth  into  his 
lesthetic  theory.  But  this  idea  was  probably  suggested  to 
him  by  the  fact  that  classical  architecture  seemed  to  be 
largely  the  simple  arrangement  of  longitudinal  blocks  of 
stone,  and  classical  sculpture  the  expression  of  the  perfect 
baman  figure.  Take  it,  in  short,  where  one  will,  his  theory 
of  art  and  of  genius  has  all  the  defects  and  all  the  interest 
incident  to  the  fact  that  he  thought  of  beauty  chiefly  as  a 
mere  vision  or  spectacle  revealed  to  the  eye,  and  not  as  an 
articulate  system  or  world  of  ideal  forms  and  realities  in- 
vented aud  created  by  the  constructive  activity  of  the  human 
soul  acting  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  ci'eacive  production 
thnt  are  shadowed  forth  even  in  the  natural  world  (if  we 
can  conceive,  as  iiidRcd  we  cannot,  of  the  natural  world 
apart  from  the  spiritualised  reality  which  it  is  deHliued 
to  sustain  and  support}.  "The  subject  of  willing  is  thus 
constantly  stretched  on  the  revolving  wheel  of  Ixion,  pours 
water  into  the  5ie\'e  of  the  I)anaids,  or  is  the  ever-longing 
Tantalus."  This  is  how  he  thinks  of  the  ordinary  effort  to 
live,  the  ordinary  struggle  for  life.  Then  in  the  next  line 
wc  have  an  indication  of  the  sudden  irruption  —  a  most 
umesthbtic  aud  un philosophical  aud  crude  way  of  thinking 
of  the  matter,  yet  perfectly  representative  of  our  author — 
of  the  blessed  vision  of  art  into  life.  "  Bub  when  sotne 
esUtmal^  cause  or  iuward  disposition  lifts  us  suddenly  out  of 
the  endless  stream  of  willing,  delivers  knowledge  from  the 
slavery  of  the  will,  the  attention  is  no  longer  directed  to  the 
motives  of  willing,  but  comprehends  things  free  from  their 
relation  to  the  will,  and  thus  observes  them  without  personal 

^  Ct.  p.  254. 
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interest,  without  subjectivity,  pui-ely  objectively,  gives  itself 
entirely  up  to  tbem  so  far  as  they  are  ideas,  and  not  in 
80  far  as  they  are  motives.  Then  all  at  ouce  the  power 
wliich  we  were  always  seeking,  but  which  always  lied  from 
us  on  the  former  path  of  the  desires,  comes  to  us  of  its  own 
accord,  and  it  is  well  with  us.  It  is  the  painless  state  which 
Epicurus  prized  as  the  highest  good  and  as  the  state  of  the 
gods ;  for  we  are  for  the  moment  set  free  from  the  miserable 
strivings  of  the  will ;  we  keep  the  Sabbath  of  the  penal 
servitude  of  willing;    tlie  wheel  of  Txion,  stands  atilL" 

If  Schopenhauer  had  reinterpreted  his  whole  theory  of 
art  in  terms  of  music  or  of  poetry,  and  not  considered  so 
exclusively  the  media  of  colour  and  marble,  art  might  have 
become  for  bim  an  accompaniment  of  aU  life,  instead  of  a 
half-hearted  hope  or  a  fair  but  impossible  dream — a  mere 
consolatio.  As  it  is,  beauty  in  Schopenhauer  can  undoubtedly 
take  us  out  of  life  or  cause  us  to  pause  in  the  struggle  of 
life,  but  it  cannot  fully  enter  into  our  lives  as  a  pervading 
sense  for  reality  as  it  ouglit  to  do.  An  adequate  subjective 
appreciation  of  beauty  is  needed  before  its  full  objective 
reality  and  potency  can  be  realised  by  the  mind.  By  an 
adequate  subjective  appreciation  of  beauty  is  meant  a  sense 
of  beauty  as  somehow  the  highest  possible  expression  of  the 
ideals  of  human  life,  and  this  Schopenhauer  bad  not.  It 
has  already  been  said  that  we  must  do  Scbopeubauer  the 
justice  of  thinking  of  his  philosophy  of  art  in  the  terms  of 
his  whole  pliilosopliy  of  genius.  By  so  doing  we  read  into  it 
a  breadth  and  a  depth  that  it  cannot  otherwise  have. 

Schopenhauer  could  always  "  read  everything  into "  art, 
even  although  bis  philosophy  of  art  and  of  genius  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  art  and  genius  gave  to  him  more  the 
seeing- understanding  than  the  sympatby  and  love  which  ia 
such  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  artistic  sense.  He  com- 
pares art  to  the  "  single  free  glance  "  that  a  man  tormented 
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with  pain  or  sickness  may  suddeuly  have  into  nature ;  and 
even  a  single  comparison  like  this  may  be  taken  to  signiry  his 
conviction  that  art  brings  complete  peace  into  the  life  of  tlie 
person  who  is  susceptible  to  its  inflaence.  Mere  seeing  and 
mere  contemplation,  however,  is  not  enongh :  it  is  one  thing 
to  see  and  understand  and  another  to  act  and  live ;  and  this 
contrast  always  remains  to  the  end  in  Schopenhauer.  Indeed 
he  is  convinced  that  knowing  as  "  iimight "  isfarcign  to  wiiling} 
We  are  tempted,  in  reading  hiiu,  to  linger  eternally  over  the 
vision  that  art  affords,  and  to  forget  that  l^e  is  meanwhile 
flowing  past,  and  that  we  mnst  again  enter  into  it  whether 
we  can  carry  beauty  along  with  us  or  not  Ho  says  that  in 
artistic-  conti^niplatiou  thought  stands  still  and  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object  "  vanishes  " ;  but  all  this  is  figur- 
ative and  unreal  The  faculty,  however,  for  art  is  not  merely 
one  of  our  powers,  or  the  power  of  abstract  contemplation 
alone;  it  is  all  the  senses  taken  together,  our  whok  conscious- 
ness of  reality,  with  the  kinetic  (if  wc  may  be  allowed  so  to 
speak)  and  creative  energy  of  which  that  consciousness  is  the 
reflex.  Apart  from  art,  Schopenhauer's  own  life  was  a  '*  blind 
will  nishing  eternally  into  life"  He  was  an  unregenerate 
youtli,  living  in  some  of  the  most  trying  years  of  this  century, 
with  no  out;  country  that  he  cared  about  in  particular,  and  no 
relatives  or  friends  for  whom  he  had  any  real  affection.  Tlato 
and  art  made  him  live  for  the  first  time,  as  it  were,  but  that 
bliss  was  always  defined  for  him  over  against  his  own  back- 
ground of  "  unsatisfied  will,"  and  the  background  of  political 
chaos  and  incipient  materialism  and  naturalism  and  democratic 
vulgarity  of  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Konianticism  had 
been  the  only  thing  in  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  had  turned 
men's  thoughts  from  the  material  to  the  ideal  world,  but  the 
historical  aspects  of  romanticism  and  its  vagueness  and  capri- 
ciousncss  were  things  for  which  Schopcuhaiier  had  do  sym- 

'  Cf.  p.  168,  note  2. 
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pathy.  At  the  end  of  the  century  we  bave  now  come  back  to 
the  idea  that  even  nature  herself  is  essentially  spiritual  and 
mysterious,  and  that  fine  art  represents  somehow  a  itatural 
giadation  of,  or  development  from,  what  ia  called  natural 
beauty;  but  Schopenhauer  saw  the  fine  arta  defined  only 
against  a  world  of  brute  force  and  relentless  causal  law.  In- 
deed (partly,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  his  contempt  for  history, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  from  liis  native  perversity  of  mind),  he 
tended  to  think  that  the  glimpses  into  the  inner  nature  of 
the  world  which  pure  art  and  pure  genius  afforded  could 
never  be  otherwise  than  out  of  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  "  Genius  in  its  efforts  and  achievements  is  for  the 
most  part  in  gonti-adictiou  and  conHict  with  its  times."  * 
"  Mere  men  of  talent  are  always  adapted  to  their  day  and 
generaHon ;  in  fact,  they  are  only  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of 
tlieir  times  and  its  needs,  and  so  they  have  just  the  capacity 
of  satisfying  these  things.  They  therefore  identify  themselves 
with  the  progressive  culture  of  their  contemporaries,  or  with 
the  slow  growth  of  some  particular  science ;  and  for  this  they 
obtain  reward  and  approval.  Of  course  their  perfonuances 
give  no  satisfaction  tu  the  next  generation,  and  so  they 
have  to  give  place  to  others,  who  in  their  turn  give  place 
to  still  othersL  Genius,  on  the  contrary,  comes  upon  the 
horizon  of  its  times  Ukc  a  comet  on  the  regular  path  of  the 
planets." ' 


III.  In  unfolding  Bcliopeuhauer's  theory  of  art  before  we 
have  studied  his  treatment  of  the  ethical  and  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, a  difhculty  arises  from  the  very  fact  that  we  cannot 
as  yet  fully  know  the  content  or  the  reality  which  art  may  be 
said  to  work  up  or  express.  Art  enables  us  to  idealise  every- 
thing from  mere  matter  up  to  the  unfulfilled  problems  of  our 
moral  and  reh'gious  life,  and  Schopenhauer's  simply  saying  that 

'  Welt  aU  WUIe,  Werkc,  iil.  U7.  «  IWd. 
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ait  expresses  the  Ideas  seems  too  easy  a  way  of  getting  over 
the  well-known  difficulty  about  the  precise  content  of  our 
aesthetic  perceptions.  He  tells  us,  when  we  look  into  the 
matter,  far  mure  what  art  is  uot  than  what  it  is.  Xowbere 
iu  his  system  is  the  nature  of  artistic  reality  fully  studied  and 
thought  out  In  connection  and  contrast  with  ordinary  reality. 
What  is  the  real  with  which  art  deals  ?  Is  it  ordinary 
reality  treated  simply  in  an  artistic  way  {  Or  is  it  something 
different  from  ordinary  reality  ?  In  regard  to  this  it  may  be 
said  at  once  that  Schopenhauer  fails  to  treat  of  ai-tiatic  pro- 
duction in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  so  docs  not  seem  to  have 
been  eveu  conscious  of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  see  precisely 
what  it  is  that  the  artist  is  workitg  up,  or,  trying  to  make, 
or  trying  to  rreate.  His  whole  theory  of  art  is  ontological 
and  statical,  a  thing  of  entities  and  cold  rigid  forms — not 
free  and  expansive  and  adaptive  as  the  artistic  instinct  itself  is. 
The  vision  of  art  is  to  him  as  sudden  as  tlie  view  of  sunrise 
over  mountain -summits.  It  comes  into  life  "somehow,"  he 
feels ;  but  he  cannot  just  say  how.  "  As  regards  the  birth 
of  a  work  of  art  in  a  man's  mind,  if  he  is  only  in  a  sus- 
ceptible mood,  almost  any  object  that  comes  witliiu  his  range 
of  perception  will  begin  to  speak  to  him— in  other  words,  will 
generate  in  him  some  lively,  penetrating,  original  thought 
So  it  is  that  a  trivial  event  may  become  the  seed  of  a  great  and 
glorious  work.  Jacob  Biihme  is  said  to  have  been  enlightened 
u|H)n  some  deep  point  of  natural  science  by  tlie  sudilen  sight 
of  a  tin  can."  '  Art,  he  suggests,  is  simply  "the  artist  lend- 
ing us  his  eyes,"  There  is  some  incidental  matter  in  Schopen- 
liauer  about  artistic  production,  and  he  certainly  knows  all 
that  the  average  person  knows  about  it,  and  he  wades  through 
some  of  the  main  discussions  of  his  time  about  the  fine  arts, 
such  as  those  represented  by  Leasing  in  his  *  Laocoon,'  but  it 
cannot  be  claimed  that  he  baa  taught  anything  positive  about 

'  neligioD,  kc,  by  Sabop.,  Bailey  S«uDd«n,  p.  140. 
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the  nature  of  artistic  production,  or  any  tiling  which  can 
naturally  be  woven  into  the  essential  meaning  of  his  positive 
thinking.  He  ignores,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  artistic  reality 
83  such,  contenting  himself  simply  with  the  idea  that  artistic 
ohjects  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  objects  of  the  will  If 
the  artist  has  not  the  heaven-born  intuition  of  tlie  Ideas  (which 
Schopenhauer  feels  to  be  a  mysterious  affair  altogether,  an 
affair  of  insight  or  consciousness  or  divine  grace),  he  will  never 
do  anything  positive  m-  art.  "If  the  reader  wishes  for  a 
direct  example  of  the  advantage  which  intuitive  knowledge — 
the  primary  and  fundamental  kind — has  over  abstract  thought, 
as  showing  that  art  reveals  to  us  more  than  we  can  gain  from 
all  tlie  sciences,  let  him  look  at  a  beautiful  human  face  full 
of  expressive  emotion ;  and  that,  too,  whether  in  nature  itself 
or  as  presented  to  us  by  the  mediation  of  art.  How  much 
deeper  is  the  insight  gained  into  the  essential  character  of  man, 
nay,  into  natnre  in  general,  by  this  sight  than  by  all  the  words 
and  abstract  expressions  which  may  be  used  to  describe  it. 
When  a  beautiful  face  beams  with  laughter,  it  is  as  though 
a  fine  landscape  were  suddenly  illuminated  by  a  ray  of  light 
darting  from  the  clouds.  Therefore  ridete,  pmllce,  ridetc.*'  ' 
The  one  thing  that  Schopenhauer  is  most  emphatic  about  is 
how  the  artist  is  not  to  go  to  work ;  that  is,  it  is  at  best  only 
the  form  of  artistic  production  which  he  considers,  and  so  far 
OS  the  content  goes  he  simply  lapses  back  into  his  Platouism 
— his  Plfttonism,  not  his  I'lato. 

And  as  is  obvious,  the  form  of  artistic  production  is  con- 
sidered only  in  a  negative  manner  by  Schopenhauer.  The  one 
thing  that  the  artist  must  not  do,  he  maintains,  is  to  use  the 
concept  or  any  meclianical  or  mathematical  ur  scienti6c  device ; 
he  must  not  consider  utility  or  purpose  at  all ;  only  bunglers 
and  inferior  workers,  as  it  were,  do  that,  go  by  rule  of  thumb  or 
by  way  of  calculation.    He  notices  how  real  genius  has  so  oft«u 

*  Werkc,  vi.  458,  PanrgR  ;  BkUey  Skundera,  Hcligioo,  kc,  p^  181. 
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had  a  frauUc  liorror  of  the  quantitative  or  the  mathematical 
sciences,  a  horror  to  be  traced  to  the  intuitive  perception  that 
all  "  external  "  ways  of  going  to  work  in  art  will  never  produce 
art,  but  only  mechanical  artifice.'  Architecture,  for  example, 
Schopenhauer  insists,  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  couceptious 
of  utility  and  design  must  often  enter  into  it ;  and  allegorical 
art,  he  thinks,  ia  always  inferior  nrt,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
intended  to  teach  something  different  from  the  mere  imagery 
or  representation,  in  which  it  professedly  deals.  Schopenhauer 
could  not  see  tlrnt  the  real  problem  of  art  is  just  as  to  how 
we  can  infuae  into  ordinary  reality,  or  into  the  media  of  the 
ditfereut  senses  or  of  imagination  and  phantasy,  what  is  called 
spiritual  expression  or  expressiveness  or  spirituality  of  content 
Goethe  has  explained  for  us  how  he  came,  after  much  prejudice 
in  favour  of  roerely  classical  art,  to  appreciate  the  beautiful 
in  Gothic  architecture.  Schopenhauer  could  find  nothing  in 
Gotliic  architecture  but  "  barbarous  formless  fautasticiam,"  and 
a  "  false  devotional  utilitarianism,  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
real  art,"  expressive  of  the  belief  in  a  merely  external  as 
oppased  to  an  internal  God.  Even  the  purpose  of  "  uplifting 
the  mind  of  man"  is  to  Schopenhauer  still  a  piu-posr,  and  aa 
such  has  nothing  to  do  with  art  at  all.  Only  the  "  clear 
comprehensibility  "  of  the  elemental  forces  and  types  of  nature, 
and  of  the  different  ways  iu  which  the  Ideas  express  themselves, 
is  what  we  ought  to  seek  in  art,  according  to  him.  We  see, 
that  he  is  strengtheued  in  his  tendency  to  exclude  utilitarian 
or  teleological  consideratious  from  the  work  of  art  by  the  fact 
that  he  denied  "  purpose  "  even  to  the  world-will :  the  will 
was  essentially  irrational  in  all  its  aims,  and  the  only  thing 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  and  find  in  the  Idea  was  in  his  eyes 
simply  finished  expression  and  nothing  more.  Even  when  he 
drops  into  such  descriptions  of  the  work  of  the  artist  as  that 
he  "  recognises  the  Idea  in  the  particular  thing,"  and  thus,  as  it 
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were,  tinderstands  the  "half-uttered  speech  of  nature,"  and 
" recalls  clearly  what  she  only  stammered  forth,"  that  he  "ex- 
presses in  the  hard  marble  the  beauty  of  form,  which  in  a 
thousand  attempts  nature  foiled  to  produce,"  and  represents  it 
to  bur,  saying,  as  it  were,  to  her,  "  That  is  what  you  wanted  to 
say  1 "  and  that  whoever  is  able  to  Judge  replies,  "  Yes,  that 
ia  it ; " — even  when  he  speaks  in  this  way  it  is  not  to  be  for 
one  moment  thought  that  Schopenhauer  is  following  the  road 
entered  upon  to  a  certain  extent  by  Aristotle  when  lie  gave 
bis  best  account  of  the  work  of  the  artist  as  somehow  idealis- 
ing nature,  and  helping  her  to  bring  her  imperfect  efforts  to 
perfection.^ 

Schopenhauer  is  not  even  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  Plato  encountered  in  trying  to  state  the  kind  of 
reality  with  which  the  artist  deals.  Art  is  not  imitative  to 
Schopenhauer,  because  the  artistic  Ideas  are  more  apprehended 
than  created  or  evolved  by  the  artist  —  merely  seized  by 
him  as  the  "  most  perfect  objectivity,"  the  most  perfect 
manifestation  of  the  world-will.  To  seek  to  explain  art  by 
theories  of  imitation  or  by  an  inductive  comparison  of  the 
features  of  beautiful  things,  savours  to  Schopenhauer  of  the 
"  gall  of  bondage "  of  mere  crass  utilitarianism  and  pbilis- 
tinisni.  The  elements  of  beauty,  he  holds,  are  not  pieced 
together  in  any  way  at  all;  there  is  no  juxtaposition  or 
mosaic  work  in  the  creation  of  beauty.  He  goes  too  far, 
however,  in  refusing  to  consider  anything  that  ordinary  re- 
flection or  psychology  or  positive  a'sthetic  crilicisni  has  to 
say  about  the  distinguishing  chamcteristlcs  of  the  beautiful 
If  be  bad  studied  beautiful  things  in  a  positive  way,  even 
as  far  as  Plato  or  Aristotle  did,  not  to  speak  of  the  German 
writers  upon  exact  iesthetic  theory  in  the  present  century 
or  of   Englisli  writers  like   Mr   Kuskin  and  Mr  Morris,  he 

'  Cf.    Plij-*.,  u.  8,  109  a  15,  ^  t<x»^  t4  pAv  imtrtXu  &  i^   ^i^ir   iVi/mrti 
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would  have  undersbood  the  nature  of  beauty  far  better  than 
he  did.  But  he  was  far  Uto  impatient  for  this,  too  eager,  in 
fact,  to  briug  the  whole  realm  of  art  uuder  one  or  two 
sweeping  generalisations,  Ordinary  things,  he  felt,  were 
simply  phenomenal  manifestations  of  the  will ;  and  the 
one  thing  that  he  felt  lie  could  say  about  artistic  objects 
was  that  they  had  notliing  to  do  with  will  or  purpose,  or 
that  they  had  emancipated  tlieiuselves  somehow  from  its 
influence.  A  crowning  proof  that  he  had  nothing  positive 
and  constructive  to  say  about  the  content  of  the  artistic 
consciousness  or  the  nature  of  artistic  reality  other  than 
his  mere  reference  of  theni  to  the  ideas  (to  Platonism  as 
coloured  by  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus  and  by  Christian 
symbolism),  might  be  found  in  such  a  sentence  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  If  the  whole  world  as  idea  is  only  a  manifestation 
of  the  will,  art  is  simply  ttiat  which  makes  tliis  manifestation 
visible,  a  camera  ohscura  which  shows  objects  in  a  clearer  sort 
of  way,  and  enables  us  to  survey  them  better  and  take  them 
in  better  as  a  whole,  simply  the  '  play  in  the  play/  the  stage 
upon  the  stage  in  '  Hamlet.* "  ^ 

This  makes  ub  think  of  Plato's  view  of  art  as  being  twice 
removed  from  reality,  as  copying  things  which  tliemselves  were 
mere  imperfect  copies  of  Ideas ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  compare 
Schopenhauer  with  Plato  in  any  exact  way  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  artistic  reality  goes.  Plato  admitted  that  there  could  be 
Ideas  even  of  mannfactured  or  fabricated  things ;  whereas 
Schopenhauer  thought  that  art  never  copied  particular  things 
at  all,  never  copied  at  all,  in  fact,  but  simply  represented 
somehow  only  the  "universal"  and  never  the  "particular" 
element  in  things.  Perhaps  Schopenimuer  is  well  off  in  being 
free  from  ail  the  puzzles  of  the  imitative  theory  of  art ;  but  we 
would  rather  have  these  than  nothing  at  all,  because  they 
make   na   think,  to   some  extent,  of  the  relation  of  artistic 

>  Die  Welt  ale  Wille,  Werke,  il.  815.     Cf.  p.  266. 
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reality  to  ordinair  reality.  Equally  little  can  Schopenhauer's 
ideas  be  brought  into  line  with  those  of  Aristotle  and  Hegel, 
who  both  think  of  art  in  connection  with  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion that  is  Koiug  on  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  There  is  a 
seeming  contradiction,  too,  between  his  notion  of  the  Ideas  as 
setting  forth  the  most  fundamental  aspects  of  reality  and  the 
notion  conveyed  by  the  metaphor  just  quoted  ("  the  stage  upon 
the  stage  "),  of  art  as  lighting  up  the  illusoriness  of  things  in 
general.  This  contradiction,  howpver,  is  only  another  example 
of  that  fatal  tendency  of  Schoiienhauer's  philosophy  to  make 
any  light,  that  he  does  seem  to  kindle  for  us,  serve  only  to  make 
the  surrounding  darkness  more  dark.  The  light  of  the  natural 
understanding  seemed  to  show  us  only  what  slaves  of  the 
world-will  we  really  are,  and  the  light  of  art  seems  to  show 
us  only  how  ugly  and  formless  ordinary  reality  is,  and  how 
useless  it  is  for  us  lo  try  to  explain  even  artistic  things  them- 
selves by  any  exercise  of  our  natural  reason.  The  artist  is  at 
once  glorified  and  degraded  in  Schopenhauer :  he  ban,  it  is 
true,  "  R  seeing  eye,"  but  he  can  give  no  account  of  lumself  as 
an  artist  j  he  is  no  real  n-oitrriic  or  maker ;  and  there  is  next 
to  nothing  said  about  what  it  is  that  be  creates,  or  makes,  or 
deals  with.  True  beauty  is  simply  something  that  "  takes 
place  "  or  "  appears "  in  the  case  of  the  true  artist  There 
is  a  certain  value  in  this  idea,  the  value,  namely,  of  reminding 
people  that  there  is  something  subjective  or  personal  about 
beauty,  and  that  it  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the 
human    personality   and    man's    powers   of    perception    and 

imagination. 

"TUQod  gives  ekill, 
Hut  not  without  mcn'fl  hamts  :  He  could  not  make 
Anlooio  StradivariV  violins 
Without  Antonio." 


Still  Schopenliauer  did  not  develop  the  couseq^uences  of  the 
truth  that  there  Is  no  art  without  the  artist  or  the  human 
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percipient  If  he  had,  he  would  perhaps  have  been  able  to 
set  forth  artistic  reality  as  representing  the  highest  evolution 
of  the  consciousness  of  man,  and  consequently  of  the  will 
of  the  world.  But  in  avoiding  the  question  of  the  nature  of 
artistic  reality  —  in  putting  the  matter  in  such  a  negative 
way  as  he  did — ^he  was  unable  to  make  out  the  strong  case 
for  art  that  he  might  have  done. 
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"  Aceonlingly  it  n  a  jwor  compliment,  though  80iBi>timei(  a  fashmnabld 
one,  to  try  to  ]ioy  honoui'  to  a  woik  by  culliiig  it  an  uctioD.  For  a  work  i» 
eMeoLiiUly  liiyhcr  in  its  nature.  An  action  ia  ulwityF  »oiiietliiDg  bued  on 
motiTo,  and  therefore  fragmcDtary  aixd  fleeting — a.  port,  in  fact,  of  that 
will  which  ifi  the  univendl  mid  ori^Nnal  t>lt-RiKnt  in  ihc  conatltutinn  of  the 
world.  But  a  great  iLnd  buutitii'ul  work  liuo  a  pcrmaueut  character,  u  being 
of  universal  significance,  and  sprung  fmm  the  intellect,  which  ri&e^  like  a 
perfume,  above  the  faults  and  follies  of  the  world  of  will." ' 


It  is  desirable  to  realise  with  some  degree  of  porticolarity  ajid 
exactitude  the  limits  of  Schopenhauer's  treatment  of  art. 
Reflection  upon  the  creative  faculty  of  the  artist,  and  upon 
beauty  as  partly  a  creation  of  the  uiind  which  seeks  to  enter 
into  the  moi-e  subtle  secrets  of  uature  and  to  idealise  both 
nature  and  human  life,  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  realising 
the  cxtoodod  meaning  and  tbo  idealisation  that  Schopenhauer's 
principle  of  will  is  capable  of.  For  it  is  a  pt-inciplo  which 
can  perfectly  well  be  brought  into  living  relation  to  all  that 
is  best  and  most  real  in  life. 

Xo  one  who  reads  Scliopenhauer  for  any  length  of  time  can 
fail  to  observe  the  profound  influence  that  the  mere  eotUem- 
fdatian  of  the  beauty  of  paiuting  and  sculpture  had  upon  the 
man's  whole  mind  and  being.      It  affected  both  his  activity 

'  Werke,  v.  415  ;  Voo  D«a,  woi  Etoer  vorrtellt.     B.  8.,  "Tlie  Wisdom  of  Utt 
of  Schup.,'  p.  117. 
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and  his  aspiration :  it  made  the  former  simply  one  continued 
search  for  guics  in  otio,  a  life  procul  negotiis,  sure  of  itself  in 
its  own  depth  and  tranquillity ;  and  it  gave  to  the  latter  a 
tinge  of  placidity  and  quietism  which  overcame  altogether 
that  volitional  effort  to  surpass  the  present  self  and  to  be 
ever  making  new  conquests,  tliat  is  commonly  associated  with 
aspiration,  and  that  might  naturally  be  looked  for  in  the 
aspiration  of  a  man  whose  jrrofesseiUy  deepest  conviction  was 
that  effm't  and  will  characterise  all  life  aud  all  being.  The 
idea  of  eesthetic  contemplation  coloured  his  philosophising 
upon  morality  and  religion :  there  is  surely  a  connection  be- 
tween the  harmony  that  ho  talked  of  as  existing  between  the 
percipient  and  the  perceived  thing  in  the  perception  of  beauty 
and  the  sympathy  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  essence  of 
morality ; '  and  then  the  insensate  dreamy  contemplation 
which  is  for  him  the  kernel  of  true  religious  feeling  is  only  a 
retlex  of  the  deep  calmful  satisfactiou  that  he  felt  iu  looking 
upon  beauty,  as  always  affarding  to  it^  votaritis  a  peace  that 
"  the  world  cannot  give."  It  helped  to  determine  his  prevail- 
ing mood  of  mind,  and  consequently  his  literary  style;  he 
alwnys  writes  of  things  as  if  he  saxn  them  in  all  their  plenitude 
and  0])ennes3 ;  one  really  sets  the  will  ntshing  through  life, 
and  all  its  "  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  " ;  aud  as  to  "  the 
Ideas" — well,  it  is  just  as  it  is  in  his  great  master  Plato; 
they  are  spiritual  essences  which  you  see  and  hear  in  all 
their  %'isual  aud  audible  harmony,  despite  the  unrest  and 
storm  of  the  phenomenal  world.  It  affected  the  way  he 
walked  about  among  men,  always  looking  (as  one  does  in  the 
corridors  of  a  great  gallery)  for  a  nwum  at  the  end  of  a  vista — 
a  vision  that  would  naturally  cause  other  things  to  be  seen  in 
mere  perspective — peering  through  the  commonplace  faces 
and  restless  countenances  of  ordinary  men  in  search  for  the 
Uill  ijfaze  of  true  genius  and  true  beauty.    And  lastly,  the  love 

'  Ct  chap.  Tii. 
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of  artistic  con  tempi  at  iou  became  the  redeemiag  thing  about 
the  man's  irresponsible  overpowering  personality,  with  all  its 
irascibility  and  profundity:  it  makes  one  almost  like  him  as  a 
man  who  longed  for  the  hidden  meaning  behind  all  appear- 
ance, ami  who  spoke  out  with  perfect  candour  and  directness 
what  he  saw  of  the  good  and  the  evil  in  the  world. 


(a)  Even  aa  a  metaphysical  theory  Schopenhauer's  phil- 
osophy of  art  is  very  limited  indeed.  His  theory  is  Jinia- 
physical  partly  because  the  conh-nt  that  he  attributes  to  the 
artistic  consciousness  is  transcendental — the  Ideas.  It  is  highly 
formal,  because  he  fails  to  recognise  some  important  concrete 
aspects  uf  iesthetic  feeling  which  give  to  the  perception  of  the 
beautiful  a  great  deal  of  its  meaning.  One  cannot  find  in 
Schopenhauer  an  adequate  psychological  account  of  {esthetic 
feeling,  just  as  one  cannot  find  a  definite  answer  to  the  question 
of  what  it  is  tliat  makes  an  object  really  beautiful.  Students 
of  esthetic  proper  and  of  the  psychology  of  aisthetics  will  find 
in  him  much  that  is  of  great  value,  for  the  reason,  first,  that 
he  took  up  the  problem  of  oisthetic  where  Leasing  and  Kant 
left  it; ;  and  secondly,  because  his  concrete  itsthetic  criticism, 
although  largely  incidental  and  ca.sual,  is  always  penetrating 
and  deep,  and  always  carries  with  it  a  feeliug  of  complete 
relevancy  and  of  finality.  But  then  it  is  true,  on  the  whole, 
that  he  sacrifices  the  psychological  point  of  view  to  tlio  meta- 
physical, and  that  in  his  very  desire  to  say  something  absolntcly 
final  and  fundamental  about  works  of  art — to  get  their  Ifha, 
in  short — he  overlooks  to  too  great  an  extent  the  perceptual 
and  the  imaginative  conditions  of  beauty.  The  tantalising 
thing  about  Schopenhauer  in  his  aesthetic  philosophy  is  that 
he  is  on  the  whole  more  transcendental  even  than  Plato,  and 
far  less  broad  and  systematic  than  Kant 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  three  or  four  interesting 
defects  in  Plato's  theory  of  art,  which  show  that  even  he  was 
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by  no  means  ernancipated  from  the  ordinary  Greek  difficulty 
about  the  work  of  tlie  artist,  about  liia  possibly  either  redupK- 
cating  ordinary  reality  or  introducing  a  kind  of  show-roality 
over  and  above  ordinary  reality.  I'lato,  too,  did  not  go  so  fai- 
as  many  modern  Hellenists  in  separating  art  from  morality ; 
he  Jcept  art,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  touch  with  morality  and 
ordinar}'  reAlity,  and  so  is  much  less  *'  Platonic"  and  abstract 
than  some  of  his  fuUowera.  There  is,  however,  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  in  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  art  which  lets 
xtB  see  how  art  is  related  to  ordinary  reality  or  bo  the  moral 
life.  li  he  had  said  that  the  content  of  art  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  ordinary  reality  or  in  ordinary  morality,  we  should 
not  have  found  his  tlieorising  so  empty.  He  did  not,  in  fact, 
know  his  two  masters  (Plato  and  Kant)  well  enough  so  far  aa 
what  they  said  upon  art  goes.  Indeed  it  is  not  Plato  that 
Schopenhauer  reflects  in  art,  but  the  symbolism  and  trans- 
cendentalism that  came  out  of  Plato  ;  nor  did  he  make  any- 
thing like  the  deliberate  and  careful  attempt  that  Kant  made 
to  connect  [esthetic  theory  with  epistemology  and  teleology 
and  morality.  It  may  be  questioned,  in  fact,  whether  he  had 
not  himself,  in  respect  to  art,  that  sen-sation  of  "  going  up  in 
a  balloon  "  wliich  he  said  all  Germans  had  when  they  heard 
the  word  Ideas  pronounced  something  like  UtdCikcn} 

Art  in  Schopenhauer  takes  us  at  once  out  of  the  world,  and 
he  does  not  even  try  to  settle  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
art  to  the  ordinary  life  and  the  ordinary  efforts  of  men.  It 
is  true  that  we  know  well  enough  where  art  stands  in  his 
theor}'  of  knowledge,  at  least  in  name ;  it  is  said  to  deal  with 
the  Ideas,  while  sense-perception  deals  with  ordinary  things, 
and  science  deals  v^ith  causes  and  effects  and  laws :  but  this 
is  only  an  explanation  in  name— it  is  the  relegation  of  art  to 
a  place  which,  when  we  come  to  look  into  it,  turns  out  to  be 
simply  an  empty  void.     Schopenhauer  probably  thought  that 

*  Cf.  Werke,  L  aiS  ;  V.  d.  vierfache  Wurael. 
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he  ensured  the  objective  reality  of  artistic  objects  by  referring 
them  to  the  Ideas,  which  all  trans cemleutal ism  after  Plato 
has  been  inclined  to  regard  as  indisputably  real.  But  then, 
when  we  ask  what  it  is  that  the  person  who  perceives  beauty 
has  in  his  consciousness,  we  get  only  tlie  answer  that  he  has 
HQ  intuitive  perception  of  an  Idea  which  he  is  quite  sure 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  wilL  This  aeems  very  close  to 
Kiiut's  dcsciiption  of  the  artistic  consciousness,  as  the  "  sense 
of  adaptation  in  general  without  the  sense  of  any  special 
purpose  "  to  which  the  artistic  object  is  adapted ;  but  then  we 
have  not  the  same  teleological  or  dynamical  view  of  nature  on 
wliich  to  rest  a  theory  of  art  tliat  wo  have  in  Kant.  The  will 
(or  nature)  is  esseutially  devoid  of  all  purpose  to  Schopenhauer; 
and  so,  if  art  deals  with  an  imaginary  kind  of  reality  (the  Ideas) 
resting  upon  a  reality  (the  will)  that  is  or  is  felt  to  be  also 
illusory,  it  becomes  very  hard  to  think  of  art  aa  representing 
anything  real  at  alL  It  was  such  a  feeling  on  Schopenhauer's 
{►art  which  probably  prompted  and  warranted  the  "  stage  upon 
the  stage  "  metaphor.' 

Nor  did  Schopeuhauer  reflect  the  broad  patient  spirit  that 
Kant  showed  in  treating  of  art.  Kant's  '  Criticism  of  Judg- 
ment,' where  bntli  arl  and  teleology  are  discussed,  reflects  the 
whole  thought  of  Kant's  lifetime,  as  well  as  his  iiitinite  pa- 
tience and  tentative  coi-efulness.  Art  to  Kant  is  the  great 
mediating  link  l>etwcen  a  purely  objective  and  a  purely  sub- 
jective philosophy;  it  focuses  all  the  ways  of  looking  at 
reality.  Tliere  are  two  things  in  Schopenhauer's  theory  of 
art  wliich  most  distinctly  suggest  Kant:  the  idea  that  artistic 
feeling  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  will  suggests  Kaufa  vin- 
dication of  artistic  {deasure  as  being  disinterested  pleasure; 
and,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  idea  that  art  has  nothing  to 
do  with  utility  and  purpose  suggests  Kant's  famous  aud  subtle 
account  of  artistic  adaptation  as  adaptation  without  the  definite 

*  SMpra,  p.  2&S. 
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representation  of  any  end — Ztceckmass^kcU  in  Her  Vorsteihing 
ohnc  alien  Zimck}  Perhaps  these  two  things  are  one ;  and  if 
so,  it  raejina  that  a  great  deal  that  seems  distinctive  in  Scho- 
penhauer's theory  of  art  is  to  be  traced  to  Kant  And  yet, 
although  Schopenhauer  ought  to  have  known  how  important 
Kant's  views  about  art  are  for  the  unification  of  Kant's 
thoQght,  he  does  not  in  his  main  book  devote  more  than  six  or 
seven  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  *  Criticism  of  Judgment,' 
and  he  very  seldom  mentions  the  name  of  Kant  in  his  sections 
on  lealhetic  proper. 

Kant's  main  merit,  so  far  as  art  is  coucerued,  lies  for 
Schopenhauer  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not  treat  of  art  in  an 
"  empirical  sort  of  way  "  at  all,  that  he  did  not  consider  what, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  made  an  ohject  beatitiful,  but  that  he  went 
"to  the  root  of  the  matter"  in  giving  a  broad  analysis  of  our 
[esthetic  consciousness.  He  says  that  Kant  "  led  the  way  "  to 
the  real  theory  of  iisthetic  by  considering  the  "  conclUions  of 
the  judgment  of  the  beautiful."  He  never  considers  anything 
in  Kaut,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  judgment 'of  beauty  is 
more  than  merely  subjective.  Tliere  are  indications  iu  Kant 
that  beauty  is  in  a  sense  objective,  and  this  is  the  point  where 
the  problem  of  n?3thetic  had  to  be  taken  up  after  Kant,  liut 
Schopenhauer  thought  that  it  was  the  essence  of  the  artistic 
judgment  to  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  will."  This  meant, 
of  course,  lliat  it  could  not  be  connected  with  teleology  at  nil, 
or  with  adaptation  in  nature,  or  with  the  world  as  a  teleologi- 
cal  unity.  Kant  associated  tcsthctic  judgment  in  many  ways 
very  closely  with  the  teleological  judgment,  with  tlie  idea  of 
the  world  as  realised  or  organic  purpose,  bnt  Schopenhauer 
preferred  to  keep  to  the  idea  of  the  '  Criticism  of  Pure  lleaat)n,' 

1  Ki-itik  .1.  UrUiciUItraft,  1  Till..  I  At«wlm.,  St  U-  "...  rtic  nuhjectivc 
ZweckniitHUgkt-it  i)j  iltr  Wmd^Uuiig  eines  GegeruiliUKin,  uhne  alien  (woler  ohjet. 
tivcn  Qocli  Bubjeclit-ea)  Zweck."  Cf.  "...  eicn  ZwMbniiMigkeit  der  Form 
nuh,  ftuch  ohao  Aom  wlr  ilir  cinen  Zireck  (oU  dio  Mbt«ri«  des  ncxvi  Jlnalit)  Kum 
(Jrunde  legen  .    .  ."— IImL,  §10. 
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that  the  notion  of  €iul  was  foisted  on  to  nature  only  by  our 
intellect,  and  had  only  a  subjective  but  no  objeetive  s^nifi- 
cance.  We  have  already  noticed  how  strange  this  is  in  a 
philosopher  who  makes  out  will  to  be  the  essence  of  reality : 
if  things  are  really  related  to  the  will,  they  must  in  a  sense 
partake  of  the  objective  reality  of  the  will  itself.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  Schopenhauer  about  the  nature  of  artistic  pro- 
duction, and  so  it  is  difficult  to  connect  artistic  reolity  with 
that  which  alone,  on  Schopenhauer's  principles,  can  give  it 
reality. 

We  now  know,  after  tlie  help  given  us  chiefly  by  Hegel, 
that  the  outcome  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  is  not  merely 
that  many  things  which  we  took  to  he  objectivu  (cause,  for  ex- 
ample) are  partly  eubjective,  but  that  whatever  our  experience 
compels  us  to  assume  as  really  operative  in  our  experience 
is  real  and  objective.  In  art  we  are  conscious  ofythe 
fact  that  nature  dots  attain  to  ends,  and  that  "  the  beautiful  " 
is  a  system  of  organic,  living  formSj  which  express  the 
meaning  and  the  reality  of  life  and.  of  the  world.  This 
idea  lay  to  a  certain  extent  in  Kant,  but  Schopenhauer 
Kov.ld  rest  content  with  his  own  mere  transcendentalism 
or  riatonism  about  art.  He  thought  tliat  the  best  way  to 
"save"  the  reality  of  the  artistic  consciousness  wes  to  em- 
phasise its  difference  from  all  other  kinds  of  consciousness 
rather  than  to  connect  it  in  any  way  with  theni.  In 
Kant's  philosophy  of  art  is  to  be  read  the  whole  history 
of  the  (esthetic  problem  from  Descartes  to  Baumgarten  and 
from  Bacon  to  Kaimes  and  Shaftesbury.  We  can  study 
there  the  whole  question  of  the  compromise  that  must  be 
struck  between  a  rationalistic  and  an  empirical  treatment 
of  the  {esthetic  problem,  and  between  the  philosophy  of  the 
"  universal "  and  the  philosophy  of  the  "  particular "  so  far 
03  the  elements  of  artistic  reality  go.  The  '  Criticism  of 
Judgment/   in   fact,   affordB   us   the   sight  of   Kant's  mind 
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taking  its  broadest  possible  survey  of  reality,  trying  indeed 
to  tiually  correlate  the  "  objective  "  and  the  "  subjective  "  ele- 
ments in  experience ;  the  "  imi\'er&al  "  and  the  "  particular  " ; 
and  the  "  finite  "  and  the  "  infinite."  But  Schopenliauer  failed 
to  aee  this.  At  the  very  point  in  Kant  where  a  broad 
view  of  reality  as  opposed  to  a  merely  formal  view  was 
the  all  -  important  matter,  he  was  unequal  to  •  the  task  of 
appreciating  liis  master.  Perhaps  this  was  because  nowhere 
in  Kant's  pliilosophy  is  the  sense  of  historical  devciopmetU 
—  of  historical  development  in  general  and  of  t^e  eesthctic 
consciousness  as  historically  an  element  in  the  struggle  of 
tlie  mind  of  man  to  grasp  the  "  whole  "  of  things  —  so 
necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  '  Criticism  of  Judgment.' 
Kant's  n^sthetic  focussed,  aa  it  were,  the  whole  problem  of 
beauty  as  it  had  been  treated  by  the  modem  mind,  and 
just  in  so  far  as  it  did  so  was  Schopenhauer's  lamentable 
want  of  historical  appreciation  and  of  real  "  objectiWty "  of 
mind  only  too  apparent  when  he  tried  to  deal  with  its 
difficulties.  A  vague  general  appreciation  of  the  transcen- 
dental or  Platonic  element  in  the  theory  of  .'esthetic  is  not 
enough  to  enable  a  man  to  set  forth  an  analysis  of  beauty 
in  general,  or  of  its  supreme  aigniiicianco  for  the  modem 
mind 

_Ifowhere,  in  short,  is  Schopenhauer's  want  of  historical 
sympathy,  and  his  mere  abstract  formalism,  more  disastrous 
in  its  consequences  than  in  his  philosophy  of  art.  Tlie 
difficulty  is  tliat  !»«  asthetic  transcendentalism  may  mean 
"anything";  it  simply  stands  for  the  fact  that  art  enables 
us  somehow  to  see  things  »ub  specie  teternilatis.  And  as 
every  one  feels  this  about  art,  Schopenhauer  does  not  seem 
to  say  very  much.  It  is  not,  however,  the  essence  of 
art  to  give  merely  a  static  analysis  of  reality.  Our  interest 
in  Schopenhauer's  analysis  of  beauty  is  to  see  whether  he 
gives  us  therein  a  whole  and  a  real  view  of  the  world  as 
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opposed  to  a  partial  and  nn  illuiwry  one.  The  essence  of  art 
is  that  it  is  creative,  that  it  represents  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  man  to  rise  beyond  the-  limits  of  Uis  life.  Art  is 
not  static  and  perfect  and  impassive  as  Schopenhauer  makes 
it  out  to  be ;  it  is  kinetic  and  evolutiouary  and  enthusiastic 
"  Em^  ist  das  Ze^en,  keiter  ist  die  Kuiwt ! "  But  it  was 
impossible  for  a  philosopher  to  understand  this  who  failed 
to  appreciate  Aristotle's  expIanatioD  of  pleasui-e  as  tlie  sense 
of  unimpeded  energy.  Art  is  Vike  free  pleasure,  and  like 
the  play-impulse  that  .Schiller  talked  of  in  connection  witli 
it ;  both  "  pleasure  "  and  the  "  play-impulse  "  represent  the 
free  and  the  natural  and  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the 
mind,  and  art,  like  them  both,  is  also  free  and  creative 
in  its  nature.  A  metaphysic  of  art  is  all  very  well  in  it9 
way,  but  there  can  be  no  metaphysic  of  art  without  a  pay* 
cholc^*  of  art,  without  a  psychology  of  the  artistic  irapul.se. 

What  we  in  the  end  mean  by  art,  if  we  think  of  the 
matter,  is  tine  or  creative  art,  ai'tistic  productioiL  Natural 
beanty  is  a  mere  stage  in  the  evolution  of  spiritual  or 
free  beauty.  But  there  is  no  positive  theory  of  artistic 
production  in  ScHnpenhntier,  although  the  genus  of  it  lay 
certainly  in  both  Pluto  and  Kant.  Schopenhauer  saw  what 
it  was  nojativdy ;  he  said  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
mechanical  construction  or  utilitarian  contrivance,  but  that 
was  all.  nis  ingenious  and  in  the  main  correct  notion  of 
the  Ideas  as  representing  the  various  "  grades  of  the  objecti- 
fication  of  the  will,"  makes  one  think  that  in  his  testhetic 
he  ought  somehow  to  give  a  dynamic  or  evolutionary  ac- 
count of  art ;  art  is  said  by  him  to  represent  the  various 
grades  or  planes  of  existence,  and  to  tell  us,  so  to  speak, 
what  nature  is  trj'ing  to  do.  But  Schopenhauer  really  can- 
not see  how  art  completes  the  work  of  nature,  because  he 
does  not  think  of  the  artist  as  creatively  doing  anything ; 
the   artist   simyjly  "finds,"    he    tells    us.  the   vision  of   the 
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Ideas  m  himself,  but  he  cannot  see  how  it  was  generated. 
"  In  aesthetic  contemplation,  the  particular  thing  siuldmly 
becomes  the  Idea  of  it«  species,  and  the  contemplating  person 
a  puTi  auifject  of  knowledge"  Now  it  is  the  outcome  of  a 
sound  {esthetic  philosophy  to  hold  that  even  natural  beauty 
cannot  be  understood  save  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  crea- 
tion of  beings  who  see  it,  and  consequently  the  line  between 
natural  and  artificial  beauty  is  hard  t«  draw.  Neither  nat- 
ural beauty  nor  created  beauty  can  be  understood  apart  from 
the  manner  and  fact  of  its  production  or  creation  by  the 
artistic  subject  or  percipient.  The  world  has  always  felt 
that    art   is   somehow    dependent    on    the    existence   of    the 

artiat : — 

*'  Is  it  you.  0  tuiiuty,  0  jjrace, 
O  cbnmi,  0  romance,  tbnt  ve  feel, 
Or  the  voice  vhick  TEiveaU  what  you  are  I"  * 

Scliopenhauer's  notion  of  the  Ideas  as  representing  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  the  will,  and  of  the  artist  as  simply  '*  lend- 
ing us  his  eyes,"  makes  us  almost  suspect  that  he  is  dealing 
or  ought  to  be  dealing  chiefly  with  natural  beauty,  and  only 
indirectly  with  artistic  or  created  beauty.'  And  then  the 
whole  passive-Uke  character  that  artistic  appreciation  has 
in  his  eyes,  makes  ns  feel  that  his  treatment  of  beauty 
is  too  easy  and  superficial — he  thinks  of  it  far  too  much 
aa  something  already  made  (instead  of  to  be  made)  by  the 
cu-operatiou  or  creative  activity  of  the  percipient.  All  who 
truly  understand  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  must 
feel  that  beauty  has  in  a  sense  to  be  m^dc  in  order  to  be 
understood.  Schopenhauer  would  not  study  the  evolution  of 
the  feeling  for  beauty  as  a  feature  in  the  history  of  civil- 
isation ;  there  could  be  "  nothing  new   under  the  sun,"  he 

'  M.  Arnold,  'The  Youth  of  >*ftture.' 

^  Th«  reference  to  the  "euentlal  and  origiDtl  forou  of  uiiniste  and  iuMiimtte 
Dftture,"  in  the  quoUition  at  the  head  vt  chBpter  v.,  U  charactcmtic;.  The  idee 
of  buman  life  «ocii»  to  he  ebaeut  froin  ii. 
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thougtit ;  be  virtually  insisted  that  wc  must  understand 
beauty  once  and  for  nil.  "Witti  such  ideas  he  very  naturally 
went  to  the  Greeks  and  stayed  there  to  worship,  but  he 
never  came  back  to  explain  in  modern  language  or  in  a 
tnodem  way  the  fact  that  art  somehow  sets  forth  the  in- 
finite expressiveness  or  significance  of  life.  And  even  in 
learning  from  the  Greeks  he  overlooked  all  the  attempted 
analyses  of  a.'3tbetic  perception  that  were  to  be  found  in 
riato  and  Aristotle ;  he  simply  took  his  notions  of  the 
eonient  of  beauty  from  Plato,  and  said  that  that  was  the 
"  Ideas."  He  did  so  far  give  a  modern  version  of  tlie 
Ideas,  by  making  them  out  to  be  connected  .with  the  differ- 
ent, species  or  grades  of  existence,  but  he  did  not  go  on 
to -incorporate  them  with  the  dynamic  view  of  reality  to 
which,  modem  natural  science  was  already  committed  in 
hia  days,  and  to  which  his  own  theory  of  the  worhl  as  will 
inevitably  couuuiu  liim.  The  only  thing  he  had  to  do,  and 
could  have  done,  was  to  conruct  art  with  the  «?i7/,  with  the 
effort  to  realise  ever  higher  and  higher  forms  of  life;  but 
he  could  not  do  this  by  reason  of  the  many  defects  in  his 
theory  of  knowledge  and  in  his  view  of  will  (he  took  the 
lowest  type  of  will  instead  of  the  highest  as  his  principle 
for  explaining  things).  And  again  he  could  not  do  it  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  bis  view  of  art  was  so  static  and 
80  little  dynamic,  Aristotle  puts  ns  on  the  right  path  for 
understanding  art,  as  for  understanding  most  other  things. 
In  his  eyes,  the  artist  could  help  nature  to  evolve  and 
to  perfect  her  work,  and  tlius  bring  her  to  her  highest 
development  in  the  spiritual  and  ideal  purposes  of  man. 
But  for  all  this  Schopenhauer  bad  no  sense.  He  had  no 
feeling  for  the  world  as  an  organic  or  unified  whole:  the 
world  was  cleft  for  him  into  two  halves  (Will  and  Idea,  or 
nouraenon  and  phenomenon)  which  could  never  be  brought 
into  vital  relation  with  each  other.     Even  hia  generalisation 
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of  all  things  as  will  did  not  cnablH  him  to  take  a  direct 
and  free  and  flexible  hold  upuu  all  reality.  Bath  nature 
aud  liutnan  life — the  subject-matter  of  art — were  to  Mm 
essentially  iilusory ;  the  one  concealed  an  ultimate  reality 
(the  will)  which  could  never  be  known  or  definitely  ex- 
pressed,' and  the  other  revealed  nothing  but  blind  strife* 
and  confusion — the  aimless  effort  to  be. 

If  we  look  at  the  /arviaUisjn  of  Schopenliauer'a  views  upon 
art,  we  shall  feel  that  he  did  not  indeed  advance  very  far  be- 
yond the  Greeks.  His  whole  philosophy  of  art  seems  almost 
a  phase  of  thftt  glorification  of  Greek  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture, which  was  a  kind  of  worship  in  his  days,  with  its 
Keo-Hellenism  as  opposed  to  crude  Protestantism  and  Judaistic 
theism.  Schopenliauer  certainly  never  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  modern  gospel  of  Komanticism,  with  ita  exaltation  of  the 
need  of  a  free  and  expansive  (and  even  fantastic  and  ex- 
travagant) sense  for  beauty  and  reality.  It  would  probably 
have  shocked  him  very  much  to  think  that  there  was  colour 
and  ornament  even  in  Greek  statuary  and  architecture.  He 
certainly  could  not  bring  the  little  tliat  he  did  see  in  the 
modern  sense  for  tragedy  and  romantic  beauty  into  harmony 
with  his  preference  for  Greek  over  Gotliic  architecture.  (He 
haled  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  repression  of  the  mind  and 
life  of  the  individual,  if  indeed  he  ever  thought  of  them.)  He 
at  once  maintains  that  Gothic  architecture  is  barbaric  and 
fantastic  (Saracenic  in  its  origin,  he  says),  and  formless  and 
spurious  in  conception — tho  antithesis  of  art,  in  fact ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  holds  that  modern  tragedy  is  to  be  placed 
far  above  Greek  tragedy,  because  the  ancients  "had  not  yet 
attained  to  tho  summit  and  goal  of  tragedy,  or  indeed  of 
uisight  into  life  itself." 

But  how  could  a  man  have  a  complete  theory  of  art  who 
refused  to  feel  his  way  sympathetically  through  all  the  efforts 

*  Cf.  cbap.  Lii.,  the  ctoM.  ^  Cf.  chap.  nL,  the  beginiimg. 
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that  the  spirit  of  man  had  made  to  assert  itself  from  the  time 
of  the  lienaissance  to  the  French  Revolution  ?  Eadcm  scd 
ttliier  is  too  one-sided  a  maxim  to  be  of  much  use  in  jesthetic. 
It  is  all  \'ery  well  to  say  that  art  represents  the  "  Ideas  " ;  hut 
then,  there  is  an  evolution  of  the  Ideas  or  the  ideal  import  of 
the  world  in  time,  an  evolution  that  is  manifested  iu  man's  life 
and  in  the  life  of  things ;  and  it  is  iu  fact  this  evolution  of 
the  idea!  meaning  of  the  world  that  art  may  be  said  to  aim  at 
expressing.  T!ie  Greeks  conceived  of  beauty  as  formal  aud 
abstract,  tlie  moderns  of  beauty  as  characteristic  and  expres- 
sive and  concrete.'  The  "  Hegelians  "  were  trying  as  hard  as 
they  could  to  make  beauty  more  objective  and  real  than  Kant 
had  left  it,  but  of  course  they  were  *'  too  great  blockheads  "  in 
mctaphysic  in  Schopenhauer's  eyes  to  make  him  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them  in  aesthetic.  The  student  of 
{esthetic  theories  is  largely  baftled  and  confused,  and  simply 
irritated,  in  trying  to  give  SchojienhaHer  a  place  in  the  history 
of  ^esthetia  It  is  easy  to  explain  him  as  coming  in  u  manner 
after  Kautin  that  peculiar  period  of  trausitiou  and  slow  recon- 
struction through  which  Germany  passed  in  the  lirst  three 
decades  of  this  centnry ;  but  he  would  not  have  wished  to 
have  himself  located  at  all.  Just  because  he  did  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  understamling  beauty  historically  and  jisychologi- 
cally,  he  could  not  clearly  and  comprehensively  show  how  the 
artistic  consciousness  was  the  one  thing  to  be  exalted  by  the 
spirit  of  man  as  capable  of  affording  him  a  rounded  view  of 
the  world  and  of  reality.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
arts  cannot  be  classified  by  one  who  does  not  really  care  about 
understanding  the  history  of  the  theory  of  beauty.  Seliopen- 
hauer  has  some  ingenious  and  suggestive  formal  philosophising 
about  the  relation  of  architecture  to  music — the  two  arts  that 
represent  respectively  the  "  bottom  "  and  the  "  top "  of  the 
artistic  ladder, — about  the  logical  connection  between  "  sym- 

'  Cf.  BusuKiuet,  iJUtoryof  J^tbeUc,j)o»uii. 
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metiy  "  (the  secret  of  architecture)  and  "  rhythm  "  (the  secret 
of  mnsic),  but  the  whole  thing  i8  strained  to  the  breaking- 
point.  It  is  the  old  story  of  hlii  trying  always  to  sec  in  art 
rather  than  to  fed ;  one  may  Bay  that  one  sees  temples  and 
figures  and  colour  aud  tragedy  and  comedy  iu  music — the 
highest  art  must  in  a  scnso  include  the  characteristic  features 
of  all  the  others — but  in  music  we  pass  from  seeing  to  feeling^ 
from  one  seuse  to  another,  to  a  new  creation  in  fact — 

"  That  out  of  three  eouiide  he  framej  not  a  fourtlt  sound,  hot  ft  star." 

The  history  of  art,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  meta- 
physic  of  art — the  beat  instance  perhaps  of  the  necessity  of 
history  to  cnliasm. — can  show  us  how  man  has  needed  first 
one  sense  and  one  medium  aud  then  another  seuse  and  another 
medium  by  means  of  which  to  express  his  feeling  for  thinj 
and  to  gain  a  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  things,  and  then 
finally  his  whole  crpative  and  evolving  consciousness  to  feel 
out  and  to  exjircas  the  essential  relations  and  meanings  of 
things.  Schopenhauer's  classification  of  the  arts  has  little 
reference  to  their  history,  and  impresses  one  as  too  arbitrary 
and  rigid  to  be  of  much  iise  in  enabling  us  to  undersbind 
history. 

(/3)  It  would  be  easy  to  show  further  how  Schopenhauer's 
theory  of  art  is  laclcing  in  many  other  ways — how  it  leaves  out 
many  things  that  form  part  of  the  theory  of  beauty.  It  is 
very  strange,  fur  example,  that  he  lias  not  an  elaborate  treat- 
ment of  the  vgiy  as  a  species  or  variety  of  artistic  perception. 
Why  does  he  not  make  much  of  it  with  a  view  to  the  pessi- 
mistic or  negative  side  of  his  philosophy  ?  His  illusionism.  is 
at  any  rate  largely  a  glorification  of  the  eternal  dcfict  in  things, 
of  the  eternal  defect  of  the.rfrti^c  as  such.  With  the  ugly  would 
come,  to  be  sure,  the  bad,  aud  sin  and  misery,  and  the  whole 
philosophy  of  tlie  defective  and  the  finite.     For  this  we  have 
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to  go  to  our  author's  views  upon  religion.  The  ugly  (as  well 
as  the  fantastic  and  the  ridiculous)  has  indeed  a  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  art.  but  Schopenhauer  did  not  fully  realise  the 
fact. 

It  is  dillicult  even  to  indicate  the  place  that  art  as  such 
has  in  Schopenhauer's  system.  Art,  in  a  sense,  makes  his 
^stem,  as  well  as  the  world  in  general,  seem  illusory.  Ordinary 
reality  is  to  Schopenhauer,  as  we  have  seen,  illusory  on  the 
presuppositions  of  ordinary  idealism  that  things  are  mere  phe- 
nomena of  the  senses.  Theu  the  reality  which  the  understand- 
iug  reveals  to  us,  reality  as  de&ued  by  the  so-called  laws  of 
science,  is  also  illusory ;  the  order  that  is  here  considered  is 
lai^ely  an  order  of  our  own  making,  and  we  never  do  and 
never  can  get  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  things  from  the  stand- 
point alone  of  science  and  the  scientific  understanding,  and  this 
all  wise  scientists  admits  And  now  beautiful  objects  in  nature 
Of  in  art — the  absence  of  a  theory  of  the  distinction  makes 
the  "  confusion  worae  confounded  " — can  become  real  to  us 
only  if  we  let  go  our  hold  on  everything  else  and  live  (die  ?) 
for  these  things  alone — ^lose  our  personality,  as  it  were,  in 
them.  This  whole  vein  of  illusiomsm  doubtless  expresses  the 
confusion  that  many  minds  feel  in  being  driven,  in  their 
search  for  reality,  from  common-sense  to  the  philosophical  con- 
sciousness of  things,  and  then  from  that  to  art,  and  from  art 
to  mysticism ;  nowhere  do  they  seem  privileged  to  plant  their 
feet  firmly  upon  any  one  thing.'  We  could  give  up  everything 
for  beauty,  if  beauty  really  lit  up  the  world  for  us  anew,  as 
the  highest  religious  faith  does  fur  many  people.  Schopen- 
hauer, however,  practically  tells  us  (what  he  impresses  us  as 
having  himself  felt)  that  the  person  who  has  experienced  the 
exaltation  of  artistic  Insight  has  no  taste  left  for  ordinary 
reality.  One  wonders  whether  it  is  essentially  true  of  all 
idealism,  that  it  tends  to  make  us  lose  our  hold  upon  all 
*  Cf.  ebkp*.  ix.  Mid  x. 
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reality.  It  may  be.  Idealism  may  be  apparently  convincing 
to  some  extent  about  reality,  03  has  been  suggested  in  the 
chapter  in  whicli  it  was  discussed,  but  it  seems  to  fail  us  and 
become  illusory  at  the  last  Would  Schopenhauer  have  been 
the  victim  of  idealistic  illusiouism  if  he  had  carved  hia  way 
into  the  meaning  of  liie  with  modern  realism  and  modern 
romanticism  ?  Wliat  of  Kembrandt  and  of  Corot,  and  of  Jean 
i'rangois  Millet  ?  Wiiat  of  J{ubcus  with  his  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  representation  of  action,  and  of  Murillo's  boys  at 
play,  and  so  on  ?  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
Plato  and  his  immortal  cave  simile,  and  Schopenhauer  felt 
with  Plato  that  "  Those  who,  outside  the  cave,  have  st^en  tlie 
true  suiili^dit  and  the  things  that  Iiave  tnie  being  (Ideas), 
cannot  afterwards  see  properly  down  in  the  cave,  because  their 
eyes  are  not  accustomed  to  the  darkness ;  they  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  shapes,  and  are  jeered  at  for  their  mistakes  by 
those  who  have  never  left  the  cave  and  its  shadows " ;  and 
"  that  there  can  be  no  ti'ue  poetry  without  a  certain  madness ; 
that,  in  fact,  every  one  appears  mad  who  recognises  eternal 
Ideas  in  fleeting  things."  ^ 

There  does  seem  something  inevitable  about  all  this.  And 
so  Schopenhauer's  whole  system  is  a  kind  of  illusiouism  about 
all  reality.  "There  is  an  unconscious  propriety  in  the  way  in 
which,  in  all  European  languages,  the  word  person  ia  commonly 
used  to  denote  a  hom^n  being.  Tlie  real  meaning  of  persona 
is  a  ma&k,  such  as  actors  were  accustomed  to  wear  uu  the 
ancient  stage ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  no  one  shows  himself 
as  he  is,  but  wears  his  mask  and  plays  his  part  Indeed  the 
wholo  of  our  social  arrangements  may  be  likened  to  a  per- 
petual comedy ;  and  this  is  why  a  man  who  is  worth  anything 
finds  society  so  stupid,  while  a  blockhead  is  quite  at  home  in 
it "  ^     The  tantalising  thing  is  tliat  tlie  highest  aspect  we  have 

»  Worid  u  Will,  i.  247  (H.  and  K.) 

■  Werke,  ri.  023  ;  B.  Sauuderi,  Studies  in  Pcwiiuiam,  p.  61. 
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yet  reached  of  ttiis  illusionism  is  the  iUusionism  ab^ut  art 
itself — about  the  very  thing  that  wo  have  been  led  by  Schop- 
enhauer to  look  forward  to  as  a  refuge  from  the  t>ondage 
of  ordinary  life.  Has  art  a  hold  on  reality  or  has  it  not  t 
Schopenhauer  maintains  that  the  man  of  genius  is  ir.fiuitely 
more  sensitive  than  all  other  men,  and  so  excels  all  other  men 
in  that  susceptibility  which  is  essentially  a  human  ch.iracter- 
istic,  seeing  that "  no  beast  can  adequately  compare  witl'  man," 
80  far  as  "  sensitivity  "  goes,  scnaiti\ity  to  impressions.  The 
genius  is  "  infinitely  more  sensitive,"  he  says,  to  all  the 
aspects  of  life  than  the  ordinary  man.  "  Well,  then  ! "  we 
exclaim,  "  the  genius  has  a  truer  or  roor©  real  hold  upon 
things  tlian  ordinary  men  have ;  his  being  more  sensitive  means 
that  he  seea  and  feels  more."  "  No,"  says  Schopeuliauer, 
"  that  is  juat  what  makes  him  so  excruciatingly  unhappy  I " 
"  And  so  we  understand  bow  it  is  that  some  men  of  genius 
cannot  look  upon  other  men,  with  their  monotonous  counte- 
nances and  universal  stomp  of  mediocrity,  as  human  beiugs 
at  all ;  they  cannot  find  their  equals  in  these  men,  and  so 
naturally  fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  their  own  high 
standard  as  the  normal  one.*  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Diogenes 
went  about  with  a  lamp  seeking  for  a  man;  and  in  that 
work  of  genius,  the  Koheleth,  we  read,  "  Out  of  a  thousand 
have  I  found  one  man,  but  not  one  womau  among  all  these." 
But  why  should  genius  and  why  should  art  thas  spoil  a 
inan  for  perceiving  meaning  and  importance  in  ordinary  things 
and  onlinary  people  ? '  Schopenhauer's  whole  system  tends 
to  show  the  nugatoriness  of  ordinary  life  and  of  ordinary 
reality  in  face  of  the  vision  of  the  Ideas — all  that  ai)pear8  to 
him  simply  "  nothing,"  only  the  "  form  of  the  appearance,"  the 
"  grades  of  being "  in  which  the  will  chooses  for  the  nonce 

>  Sohop. ,  Ober  tien  Willco  in  der  Natur — Phjsiotogie  u.  Pktlicdogia. 

■  Schiller  ahall  Miawor  tbu  ((uutjoa  for  u« :  "Id  ■tfmm  0«bi«t«  mun  ftBob 
dftr  mitchtigHU  G^niuA  ilclt  idner  Moheit  beg«)>en  und  ru  dem  Kindeninn  ver* 
tinulicb  h«nue<Untci^eo." — (J.  d.  wUi.  Enicb.,  iic..  Brief  xzvii. 
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to  appear.  What  the  world  expresses  (the  Ideas)  is  every- 
thing, ;\3  it  were ;  the  world  itself  is  essentially  nothing.  It 
is  ScliopenhBuer's  old  tendency  simply  to  see  and  to  vmierstand 
that  af^serta  itself  In  all  that  he  writes  in  this  Btraiu — his 
tendem^y  to  think  only  of  the  universal  and  to  neglect  the 
partieti]l,Qr.  In  so  far,  perhaps,  as  a  philosopher  has  this  ten- 
dency,,  lie  is  apt  not  to  be  the  best  critic  of  works  of  art. 
But  if  the  philosopher  or  any  one  else  does  fall  into  this 
teud.^ncy,  tliis  attitude  of  regarding  life,  Schopenhauer's  system 
wijfl  a£Pord  him  real  food  by  the  way  it  has  of  squeezing  the 
Jtdea  out  of  ever}"thing,  and  then  throwing  away  what  seema 
to  be  left.  This,  we  can  see,  is  iutellectualism  in  excess,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  art  is 
far  too  intellectual  In  real  art  there  is  enjoyment  and 
lingering  feeling  and  perfect  satisfaction;  but  there  is  no 
enjoyment,  no  Oenuss,  no  pleasurable  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
templation of  beauLy  as  Schopenhauer  sets  it  forth.  Hia 
theory  of  artistic  insight  is  far  too  metaphysical  and  too 
little  psychological.  As  soon  as  he  has  seen  a  thing  or  a 
person  in  the  light  of  the  Idea,  he  has  apparently  "done 
with  it."  All  intellectual  arti-sts  have  this  tendency  merely 
to  sec  what  a  thing  is,  and  then  to  "  Imvo  done  with  it," 
Goethe  had  somcthiug  of  it  in  his  attitude  towards  women 
and  towards  life  as  a  whole.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  it; 
hence,  that  consummate  intellectualism  in  his  faces,  and  the 
play  of  irony  that  lives  on  their  lips ;  they  express  one  Idea 
eternally,  but  they  are  all  the  time  conscious  of  the  limita- 
tions of  this  expression,  and  might  equally  well  have  been 
made  by  their  master  to  have  set  forth  aoraething  else.*  It 
is  the  same  too  in  philosophy  with  Hegel  —  in  Hegel'a 
dialectic :  as  soon  as  a  thing  is  therein  uiukrstood  it  ceases 
to  have  any  more  meaning,  in  fact  any  more  existence. 

■  Cr.  "The  Holy  Pkniily  with  6l  Anne,"  uid  Ui«  "St  3vim  tlie  Baptbt,**  in 
the  Louvre.     Tho  St  John  might  repranot  a  Ciros. 
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All  Schopenhauer's  descriptions  of  art  havo  the  irony  of 
genius  runoing  tlirotigh  them, — the  feeling  that  much  of  life 
is  mere  surface-play,  as  it  were,  mere  illusion.  WixoX  he  says 
is  often  extremely  satisfactijry  in  an  intellectual  regard,  but  it 
is  too  utterly  soulless.  He  never  seriously  studied  feeling 
as  something  that  mediates  between  lutelleet  and  volition, 
as  something  that  is  iu  a  sense  a  blending  of  both.  He 
is  strong  enough  to  treat  often  of  feeling  and  pa.ssioa  more 
mathematico  as  Spinoza  did,  but  he  is  not  appreciative  enough 
of  the  element  of  spontaneous  creative  feeling  in  art  proper. 
There  is  no  positive  feeling  in  his  art,  and  art  without  feeling 
is  dead  and  illusor}'.  He  said,'  we  remember,  that  feeling 
is  essentially  negative,  denoting  only  that  something  is — noi 
thouglU  but  merely — felt.  This  explains  the  formalism  of  all 
chat  he  writes  upon  art.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  feeling 
has  to  do  with  energy  or  effort  {it  measures  effort),  with  the 
etmggle  for  life  and  better  life;  and  consequently  the  will 
ought  to  enter  into  Schopenhauer's  theory  of  art  How 
contradictory  it  is  to  hold  that  the  will  does  not  enter  into 
art,  and  yet  that  the  Ideas  express  the  grades  of  tlie  will, 
and  that  the  arts  may  be  graded  according  to  the  grades  of 
the  will  that  they  express !  In  art  we  sec  the  consequences 
of  Schopenhauer's  original  error,  his  trp^Tov  ^f/tv^o^,  that 
ordinary  reality  is  illusorj*.  If  we  question  the  reality  of 
one  grade  of  reality,  one  grade  of  the  will,  we  shall  likuly 
go  on  to  question  the  reality  of  other  grades.  If  the  primary 
qualities  of  matter  are  nothing,  are  ouly  subjective,  then  the 
Ideas  of  art  may  possibly  be  subjective  too.  And  it  is  so  in 
Schopenhauer.  Art  really  shows  up  only  the  unreality  of 
things.  Again,  any  one  grade  of  the  will  ought  to  be  jost 
as  good  as  any  other  grade.  All  tilings  ore  perfect  in  their 
kind  ;  a  good  tree  seems  just  as  real  as  a  good  magnet  or  a 
good  man.     Art  is  apparently  a  reflex  of  reality,  but  if  reality 

>  Soo  chap.  i.  p.  4.  ■{ 
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is  illusory,  nrt  vnl\  likely  be  illusory  too.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  art  copies  or  expresses  Ideas,  but  theu  the 
Ideas  arc  the  quiutessenco  of  things,  and  if  things  are  illusory 
the  Ideas  may  be  illusory  too.  Wo  are  never,  in  short,  free 
in  Schopenhauer  from  a  larjje  amount  of  illusionism  about  art 
itself.  He  felt  this  illusionism  himself,  and  fell  into  the 
danger  of  saying  that  art  was  like  "  the  stage  upon  tlu  stayc 
in  *  Hamlet' "  Indeed  he  has  no  real  standing-ground  in 
the  matter.  We  have  seen  his  attempt  to  ffrade  reality,  and 
to  ffradi  the  arts  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of  reality  that 
they  express,  but  he  had  not  the  courage  or  thonght  to  make 
out  the  highest  grade  of  reality  to  be  the  most  real  grade 
of  reality,  and  so  the  highest  arts  the  moat  real  of  the  arts ; 
and  so  the  whole  of  art  as  representing  for  man  the  Anal  way 
of  looking  at  reality.  He  is  an  idealist,  and  an  idealist  who, 
having  questioned  reality  once,  questioned  it  t'ivico,  and  more 
than  twice.  He  traces  everything  to  the  will,  hut  we 
nowhere  seem  to  get  hold  of  the  will.  If  we  had  got  hold 
ot  it  in  artistic  creation  and  aspiration,  we  should  not  have 
demurred  so  much.  The  highest  cf  the  arts  simply  takes 
Schopenhauer  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  cosmic  process. 
Music,  he  says,  is  simply  tlie  rhythm  of  the  will  that  is  trying 
to  assert  itself.  That  is,  the  will  having  toiled  its  way  up 
to  man,  simply  begins  to  hymn  itself  over  again  as  a  mere 
potency  and  no  more.  The  will  commits  suicide,  so  to  speak, 
in  music,  passing  through  expressibility  into  inexpressibility 
and  mere  potency.' 

The  defect  of  this  whole  line  of  thought  is  just  the  fact 
that  it  is  simply  a  line  of  thought ;    it  never  stops  to  take 

I  It  aeema  to  me  that  tbe  oflTecl  wlitcli  Wagaer'a  musiu  produces  upon  oertAin 
people  lodtcktu  the  fact  of  it«  beiug  to  itom«  etxt«nt  ui  exatnplo  of  whet  ia  here 
pot  foiiJi  M  gchopeahauer'a  doctrine.  lu  so  far  lu  Wagner '■  muBic  often  illuii- 
tnites  the  traoritioD  from  whet  m  inarbiatic  (moroly  natural)  to  the  truljr  nriixtic 
(what  baa  been  "Ikh-ii  e^iii  "  itf  Uic  ■utrid  or  vt  true  iii(?ittal  fijrui],  it  haa  a  [leda- 
gogical  ratlier  than  aii  artwtio  si^ificaiice — it  rejiresenUi  devk-ed  for  iDterMtiug 
the  uumuaical  in  music.     Cf.  p.  24S. 
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hold  of  anything  :  it  began  by  questioning  the  reality  of  ordin- 
ary experience,  and  it  now  questions  the  reality  of  artistic  ex- 
perience. The  intellectuality  of  Schopenhauer's  tljeory  of  art 
ia  enough  to  destroy  it  altogether :  art,  he  says,  has  "  uolhiug 
to  do  with  the  will " ;  it  bids  us  be  at  rest  rather  than  go  on 
to  be  and  to  evolve.  No  doubt  we  must  allow  for  a  certain 
inevitable  abstractness  and  formalism  in  any  attempt  to  aay 
what  art  is  on  it*  own  account  The  mind  often  views  things 
"apart"  which  really  cannot  be  viewed  aparL  "Art  for  art'9j 
sake "  is  largely  meaningless  for  this  very  reason.  The  fact 
that  Schopenhauer  isolates  art  from  life  is  alone  enough  to 
make  art  seem  illusory.  And  naturally  enough  tliere  is 
another  fatal  consequence  of  this  abstraction :  remove  beauty 
far  enough  away  from  life,  and  life  itself  will  seem  a  pretty 
poor  thing.  "  If  we  take  out  of  life  its  few  moments  of 
religion,  of  art,  and  of  pure  love,  what  is  left  but  a  loug  series 
of  trivial  thoughts  ? "  But  wc  cannot  take  these  things  out 
of  life !  they  are  in  life  and  of  it '  It  is  no  use  to  think 
of  isolating  them  and  separating  them  from  the  rest  of  life — 
to  tliink  of  them  merely  by  way  of  idea.  Art  must  be  realistic 
as  well  as  idealistic — must  take  firm  hold  of  reality,  however 
commonplace  it  may  at  first  appear  to  be.  Artistic  realism  is 
a  thing  that  Schopenhauer  did  not  face,  and  this  again  in  apite 
of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  dualism  between  mind 
aud  body.^  If  he  bad  studied  realism  in  art  he  would  have 
aeen  both  natme  aud  man  trying  to  evolve  the  highest  liiud 
of  reality,  and  this  would  have  enabled  liim  to  become  a 
concrete  instead  of  an  abstract  idealist,  and  to  have  connected 
his  Ideas  with  reality  and  with  the  human  personality.  He 
might  have  seen  thai  the  highest  effort  of  art  is  to  realise 
a  complete  and  perfected  human  individuality  or  person. 
Poetry  is  the  most  universal  expression  of  human  life,  and  not 
merely  an  endless  comment  or  variation  upon  a  few  trau- 

»  Cf.  p.  27. 
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scendental   Ideas.      In   other  words,  Schopenhauer  failed    to 

connect  foraial  or  abstract  beauty  with  vital  beauty,  and  his 
whole  pliilosophy  of  art  suffered  from  this  defect. 


There  are  but  two  things  in  Schopenhaner's  whole  philoso- 
phy— the  will  and  the  idtift.'  They  art;  not  reconciled  with 
each  other,  but  tend  in  turn  to  assert  Lbemselves  and  to 
destroy  one  another.  All  through  the  system  the  influence 
of  each  is  felt  equally  strongly,  and  it  would  he  difficult  to 
say  which  is  emphasised  more  stiongly  by  Schopenhauer 
himself.  Inasmuch  a-s  he  is  a  metaphysician,  he  cares 
supremely  for  tlie  idea,  and  it  is  somehow  made  by  him 
finally  to  overtake  the  will  and  to  throw  it  back  into  a  8tat« 
of  mere  potency  ;  and  so  far  the  impersonality  of  the  idea 
is  victorious  over  the  titanic  tantalus -like  striving  of  tlie 
will  On  the  other  hand,  his  distinctive  contribution  to 
philosophy  is  the  will,  and  the  will  is  alwaj-s  present  in 
hie  thought  us  the  dark  background  of  the  whole  system,  as 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  things.  But  the  system 
is  really  like  a  stream,  with  eddies  and  pools  and  side  streams; 
art  in  it  is  like  the  water  on  the  surface,  collecting  itself 
together  in  silent  strength  and  potency  before  toppling  over  a 
cataract  or  fall,  or  like  the  water  that  is  dammed  off  into  an 
artificial  channel,  to  flow  over  a  revolnng  wheel,  on  which  the 
sunlight  or  the  moonlight  may  play.  In  both  cases  it  will 
get  broken  up  into  countless  myriads  of  particles,  and  will 
Join  tlie  main  current  f^in,  to  again  form  the  central  flow 
and  the  eide  swirl  and  the  eddies;  while  the  whole  current 
continues  to  move  on,  undergoing  protean  transformations, 
bearing  down  all  obstacles  and  hurling  up  all  sorts  of  things 
from  its  depths,  and  ftnolly  rushing  on  into  the  restless 
boundless  ocean,  Schopenhauer  certainly  gives  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  life  as  it  is,  with  the  ideal  and  the  real,  with  the  calm 

>  Cf.  Ik  01. 
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and  the  quiet  of  the  aaint  and  the  ^oethcte,  and  the  vain 
parsuit  of  the  Binner,  and  the  crass  realism  and  TUi'ive  faith  of 
Uie  philistine,  all  mixed  up  together.  Looked  at  broadly,  his 
system  ia  just  an  iilusionism  woven  out  of  the  many  broad  con- 
trasts in  the  world.  He  is  right  in  thinking  that  art  shows 
man  what  the  world  really  and  ultimately  is,  and  that  it  brings 
this  fact  home  to  his  coDsciousnesa.  But  he  is  utterly  unable 
to  tell  man  what  he  is  to  do  with  art,  and  how  he  is  to  obtain 
from  art  the  service  which  it  is  fitted  to  perforin.  It  may 
savour  of  a  want  of  appreciation  to  use  the  word  servvx  about 
art  at  all,  but  tliere  is  nothing  higher  tlian  human  life  and 
its  possibilities,  and  Schopenhauer  has  taught  us  to  subor- 
dinate all  things  to  the  one  effort  to  live  and  to  perpetuate 
life.  Hegel,  with  one  of  his  reassuring  touches,  suggests  to 
us  somewhere  that  even  the  highest  things  are  also  the  most 
useful  things.  Yet  Schopenhauer  scorns  all  thought  of  con- 
Decting  art  with  life. 

(y)  We  may  again  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact  that 
Scliopenhauer  uses  (both  consciously  and  unconsciously)  the 
whole  philosophy  of  "  the  universal "  in  thinking  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  artistic  consciousness  to  the  ordinarj'  stress  and 
strain  of  life.  His  "  universal,"  ns  has  been  said,  is  the 
Platonic  Idea.  But  once  again  the  Idea  may  mean  anytliing, 
any  mode  of  concei\nng  a  thing  in  its  general  as  opposed  to  ita 
particular  aapectts,  in  its  generality  as  e]q)rcs8ive  of  some 
fundamental  aspect  of  reality  (tl»e  fish  as  a  vertebrate,  e,g.)  as 
opposed  to  its  particularity  here  and  now  (this  particular 
fish),  Schopenhauer  unfortunately  grew  up  to  find  his  theory 
of  the  universal  created  for  him  all  at  a  stroke  in  Platonism. 
He  supplemented  that  theory  by  his  happy  reference  to 
the  different  grades  of  life  or  the  different  species  of  natural 
history  (there  was  no  biology  at  the  beginning  of  this  century). 
Still,  he  relied  for  more  upon  intuition  than  npon  objective 
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science  to  teach  him  what  the  universal  or  the  Idea  in  things 
really  waa  The  feeling  tor  the  universal  he  complacently 
regards  us  a  part  of  the  genius  temperament  It  is  latent,  he 
is  willing  to  concede,  in  all  men,  and  is  brought  to  birth  by 
the  vision  of  artistic  objecta  and  of  natural  beauty.  He  was 
impressed  by  the  element  of  inexpressibility  or  the  transcen- 
dental character  which  we  feel  to  exist  in  all  real  works  of 
art,  but  h«  made  no  attempt  to  think  of  that  in  connection 
with  a  real  scientific  or  philosophical  theory  of  the  universal. 
I3ut  such  a  theory  wo  must  have  when  we  undertake  to  state 
what  art  is,  if  we  would  not  lose  ourselves  in  unintellioibility. 

The  artistic  view  of  an  object  gives,  let  us  say,  the  full 
"  universal,"  the  completest  view  of  an  object  we  can  with  our 
faculties  attain  to.  Nevertheless  art  must  he  set  fortli  as 
carrying  all  the  otiier  views  of  things,  the  common-sense  \iew 
and  tlie  scientific  view,  and  tlie  ethical  and  the  logical,  to  their 
completion  and  fulfilment.  We  do  not  find  this  in  Schopen- 
hauer. He  dues  not  relate  art  to  science  at  all,  but  talks  as 
if  the  former  were  altogether  superior  to  the  latter,  above  all 
comparison  with  it  This  is  why  there  is  such  danger  of 
losing  one's  bearings  in  reading  wliat  Schopenhauer  says 
about  art.  There  is  too  violent  a  leap  into  another  kind  of 
reality  altogether,  a  {itra^aat^  ttc  aWa  yivoQ,  and  if  we  do 
uot,  despite  Schopenhauer  himself,  read  some  real  meaning  into 
the  Idea  or  the  universal,  we  shall  lose  ourselves  in  uuin- 
telligibility  and  mysticisnu  In  Aristotle's  idea  of  art  enabling 
us  to  do  what  nature  has  somehow  failed  to  do,  we  have  already 
seen  the  path  along  which  artistic  reality  may  bo  connected 
with  ordinary  reality  and  with  scientific  conceptions. 

Nothing  of  this  must  be  so  construed  as  to  cause  us 
altogether  to  pass  over  Schopenhauer's  idea  that  the  artistic 
consciousness  takes  us  out  of  the  necessity  of  physical  nature 
and  out  of  the  contradictions  of  life.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  in  artistic  and  religious  perception  and  contemplation  we 
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have  the  consciousness  of  a  spiritual  freedom  and  au  sether- 
like  at-homeness  everywhere  in  reality,  which  is  the  highest 
efflorescence  of  life,  a  kind  of  solvation  or  exaltedness  in 
which  ever)'thing  that  savours  of  bondage,  restriction  and  re- 
straints and  misery,  seems  to  pass  away.  But  what  arc  we 
to  think  of  tJiat  disappe/traTwt  qf  the  distiii-ciion  between  the 
"subject"  and  the  "object,"  between  "shadow"  and  "sub- 
stance," between  "appearance"  and  "reality,"  which  Schop- 
enhauer defined  to  be  the  essence  of  artistic  contemplation  ? 
If  art  means  the  disap^^carance  of  all  distinctions,  does  it  not 
come  to  mean  the  extinction  of  consciousness,  and  so  of  all 
meaning  whatsoever  ?  If  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  life,  if  it 
is  purely  a  static  account  of  reality  and  not  a  dynamic  account, 
then  it  is  something  that  we  cannot  at  all  appreciate,  some- 
thing that  is  quite  unreal.  The  rest  and  repose  that  we  find 
in  true  art  and  true  religion  come  from  the  consciousness 
of  having  potentially  attained  to  a  iKjrfection  which  we  in- 
stinctively regard  as  the  end  of  our  being.  It  is  right  to 
emphasise  the  extinction  of  all  feelings  of  pain  and  "  defect " 
that  takes  place  in  the  perception  of  beauty,  provide<l  we  do 
not  allow  ourselves  to  think  that  with  the  realisation  of  beauty 
in  our  lives  everything  else  has  actually  ceased  to  be.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  feel  with  the  first  modern  discoverers  of  the 
glories  of  Greek  architecture  that  there  is  simply  "nothing 
to  do  here  but  to  worship,"  but  we  cannot  woi'ship  if  the 
use  of  our  faculties  is  denied  to  us;  and  Schopenhauer  in 
8ub.<$tanco  says  to  the  person  who  wishes  to  appreciate  beauty, 
"  You  must  take  away  your  whole  intellect  with  its  tendency 
to  distinguish  and  to  judge  before  you  can  approach  the 
threshold  of  art  1 "  If  we  cannot  approach  art  wUk  our  in- 
tellect, and  if  we  cannot  see,  to  a  certain  e.vtent,  how  artistic 
objects  are  connected  with  all  other  objects,  how  they  bring 
these  objects  in  a  sense  to  their  perfection,  we  cannot  worship 
at  nlL 
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The  universul  and  the  particular  elemeuta  iii  artistic  things 
are  too  much  separated  from  each  other  lu  Schopenhauer 
from  the  very  begiuDing.  Ho  had  evidently  never  fully 
considered  Aristotle's  criticism  of  the  Platonic  Ideas,  which, 
prosaic  and  captious  as  it  sometimes  seems,  has  yet  to  be 
mastered  by  every  student  of  matters  philosophical — h  toTc 
(t^ftft  TOiC  oidfl'froTc  ra  votira  lart.  The  Ideas  have  to  be 
apprehended  iu  a  concrete  or  seusuous  setting.  Art  enables 
ua  to  see  the  eternal  forms  of  reality  in  the  objects  of  seuse, 
iu  the  media  of  sense  and  imagination;  not  in  some  sphere 
wherein  we  throw  away  all  our  ordinary  or  our  scientific 
conscioosness  of  things.  Schopenhauer  has  no  definite  philo- 
sophy of  the  "  particular."  He  does  not  tell  us  liow  particular 
things  are  organically  related  to  the  universal  element  in 
things.  It  is  tr.ue  that  he  tends  to  think,  as  was  remarked 
before,^  that  particular  thiugs  are  not  real  which  do  not  dis- 
charge some  definite  function  or  purpose.  (Art  in  a  sense 
tells  OS  what  the  universe  is  trying  to  realise,  but  does  not 
adequately  realise  before  it  comes  to  man,  and  in  man  only 
potentially  and  not  withont  his  conscious  co-operation  in 
artistic  and  moral  effort.)  This  dynamic  way  of  looking  at 
particular  things  ia  healthful  and  sound  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
is  theoretically  wrong  even  to  ask  how  jKirticular  things  stand 
related  to  their  archetypes  or  their  Ideas ;  particular  thiugs  and 
Ideas  do  not  exist  "apart";  there  are  no  more  "particulars" 
and  no  mere  "  universals  "  or  Ideas.  Schopenhauer  thought 
there  were  mere  Ideas  existing  as  the  "  immediate  objectivity 
of  the  will,"  and  consequently  taught  that  all  things  other 
than  Ideas  were  unreal  and  illusory.  He  had,  as  it  is  said, 
the  metaphysical  tendency  to  place  all  reality  in  the  universal. 
Now  the  mere  universal  is  nothing.     And  moreover  the  uni- 


'  Arifltotlc,  Do  Auima,  iii.  S,  43S  >  4. 
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versal  element  iu  thiugs  is  &/taiction  or  operative  princi^ptt,  the 
idea  of  ih^jnuyosc  ox  function  \h&t  they  discharge  in  the  system 
of  things.  It  may  be  hard  to  say  where  the  idea  of  the 
"  purpose  "  or  "  end  "  of  different  things  resides — whether  in 
the  mind  of  man  or  hx  the  mind  of  God ;  but  it  is  still  true 
that  the  reality  of  things  consists  in  their  function,  in  the  pur- 
pose they  serve :  if  a  thing  fulfils  only  a  temporary  function 
iu  the  world,  then  it  is  only  a  temporary  thing;  and  if  it  fulfils 
a  relatively  permanent  function,  it  is  a  relatively  permanent 
thing.  But  only  conscious  persons  seem  to  be  permanent 
things  or  relatively  permanent  creations  iu  the  univei'se. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  art  teaches  more  what  nnture  is  trying 
to  do  than  what  nature  is  (statically  and  definitely).  Every 
one  who  has  read  either  Heraclitus  or  Darwin,  knows  that 
the  world  is  best  understood  as  an  evolution  of  some  tend- 
ency or  other.  But  in  art  alone  are  we  fnlly  conscious  of 
the  universe  as  jfotcntially  realised  purpose,  as  a  purpose  that 
is  ever  tending  to  complete  itself. 

All  this  only  brings  out  in  another  way  what  has  already 
been  suggested  about  ontology  being  resolved  by  Schopen- 
hauer into  teleology.  Tlie  universe  has  essentially  attained 
its  end  in  the  cose  of  man,  or  in  the  highest  evolution  of 
man's  life,  in  the  spiritualised  nnd  creative  human  purpose 
that  expresses  itself  in  art  and  morality  and  religion.  Art 
is  best  understood  when  taken  to  be  a  reading  of  man's 
life  and  of  the  perfection  of  man's  life, — of  what  the  ideal 
human  personality  really  is.  This  is  the  outcome  of  Aris- 
totle's theorising  almut  poetry,  and  it  is  the  outcome  of  much 
modern  aesthetic  philosophy.  It  is  what  is  exemplified  iu  such 
a  piece  of  music  as  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony,  and  in 
such  of  Wagner's  musical  efforts  as  are  theoretically  legitimate. 
Schopenhauer's  own  successor,  von  Hartmann,  treats  of  art 
as  an  evolution,  and  so  did  Hegel,  and  so  docs  the  nineteenth 
century   in   general      We   aie   best  enabled    to   solve   the 
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antithesis  between  Classicism  and  Romanticism  by  viewing 
art  as  an  evolution  which  tends  on  the  one  hand  to  establish 
the  canons  of  its  own  perfuctiun — oC  clear  and  definite  and 
finished  expression ;  and  on  the  other  to  endlessly  feel  its 
way  into  the  evolving  life  of  the  universe,  as  if  it  could  only 
satisfy  its  own  instinct  by  setting  forth  or  creating  new 
aspects  of  reality.  "Wagner,  in  our  own  day,  has  made  music 
practically  co-extensive  with  human  life;  and  Goethe  and 
Browning  have  done  the  same  thing  for  poetry.  If  Schopen- 
hauer coiild  have  learned  the  lesson  of  evolutionary  biology 
about  teleolog)',  bis  analysis  of  art  would  not  have  been  so 
static ;  he  would  not  have  thought  of  the  universal  as 
simply  representing  the  grades  of  the  assertion  of  the  will, 
the  "species"  and  "genera"  that  were  established  in  definite 
and  rigid  outlines.  Biology  has  taught  us  that  there  is. 
indeed,  a  fundamental,  structunil  element  in  every  organism, 
which  is  relatively  permanent,  but  yet  that  even  structure 
itself  and  form — not  to  mention  species — is  undergoing  con- 
stant modification  and  evolution  and  adaptation  to  the  endless 
wants  of  that  mysterious  effort  after  life  wluch  characterises 
all  animal  beings.  It  has  taught  us,  too,  that  even  species 
arc  not  groups  of  beings  whose  limits  in  quantity  and  quality 
can  be  definitely  established,  and  that,  in  short,  the  very 
specific  type  which  all  beings  in  a  certain  group  are  supposed 
to  exhibit  is  constjintly  undergoing  modification. 

Function,  structure,  type,  the  organic  idea,  species  itself, 
can  be  understood  only  as  the  varying  expression  of  evolving 
life :  these  things  are,  none  of  them,  fixed  and  definite,  stable 
and  rigid.  Greek  art,  the  art  of  finished  form,  is  not  the 
only  art  of  the  world ;  and  we.  must  not  forget  that  even 
the  Greek  artists  studied  in  the  Paliitstra  as  well  as  in  the 
studio  —  studied,  that  is,  the  human  form  as  indefinitely 
modifiable  by  training  and  exercise  as  well  as  relatively  fixed 
and  already  perfect.     Modern  scholarship,  too,  has  established 
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the  fact  that  there  arc  elements  of  Komanticism  not  merely 
in  Greek  poetry  but  in  Greek  sculpture ;  that  the  Greeks,  let 
us  say,  thought  of  reality  as  endlessly  transforming  itself. 
Schupcnhauer  is  quite  wrong  in  regarding  the  Ideas  of  art,  or 
of  the  different  species  and  grades  of  the  will  to  live,  as  tixed 
and  immovable  and  eternally  complete.  They  are  not  so. 
Artistic  forms  and  artistic  ideas  and  the  various  arts  express 
the  various  eft'ort.s  which  the  cosmos  is  making  to  attain  to 
perfect  formal  exprt^sion  of  itself.  It  can  do  this  only  in 
the  case  of  man,  in  the  spiritualised  purjMse  and  achievement 
of  man.  All  the  arts  from  architecture  to  music  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  perfect  development  and  expression  of  human  life. 
Schopenhauer  did  not  give  this  fact  a  place  In  his  system. 
It  is  to  take  altogether  tun  quietistic  a  vietv  of  art  to  think  of 
the  singer  of  a  lyric  as  merely  '*  conscious  of  himself  as  the 
subject  of  pure  will-less  knowing,"  or  of  tragedy  as  simply 
"making  manifest  the  strife  of  the  will  >vith  itself" — the 
"  original  sin  of  human  nature,  the  crime  of  existence " ;  or 
to  think  of  music  as  absolutely  "  independent  of  the  world." 
It  is  kuman  beings  who  sing  and  struggle  and  express  harmony 
or  rhythmiu  movement 

He  emphasises  altogether  too  strongly  the  difference  be- 
tween artistic  objects  and  ordinary  things.  In  sometimes 
talking  as  if  artistic  beauty  represented  the  only  kind  of 
beauty,  he  forgets  his  own  contention  that  everything  is 
in  a  sense  beautiful  Beauty  is  neither  entirely  objective 
nor  entirely  subjective:  it  is  a  phenomenon  or  fact  which 
exists  only  in  a  world  where  conscious  life  plays  a  great  part. 
Artistic  beauty  is  a  i-efinement  and  development  of  natural 
beauty.  Art  does  not  deal  merely  with  pictures  of  reali^ 
but  with  a  ^n^  of  reality}     Plants  are  beautiful,  and  so  are 


*  speaking  uf  the  mlm  or  kingdom  of  tl>e  bcftucifu],  Schiller  uk*  :  "  EsMtterl 
•ber  aach  dn  boIcImt  Suuu.  dee  aobiiDan  Scbalns,  uud  wo  Ut  «m  6nd«i  f  £Vai 
B^Urfttiu  tkoek  aeiititrt  «r  in  jtitr  fiirigtitimmltn  Smtt  .  .   ." — Loe.  cit. 
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the  colours  of  birds,  and  eveu  aaimals  have  some  senae  of 
beauty  ;  and  a  "  mound  of  loose  earth,  if  left  to  itself  in 
the  open  air,"  will  assume  beautiful  shapes  and  forms,  as 
Mr  Kuskin  points  out. 

There  is  in  short  objective  beauty,  or  the  beauty  of  things, 
as  well  as  pictorial  beauty,  and  art  is  not   merely  like  the 
"  stage   upon  the  stage "  in  '  Hamlet.'     Of  course  objective 
beauty  is  only  beauty  that  exista  for  some  percipient  being  or 
other.     There  are  various  grades  of  beauty,  and  these  all  shade 
into  each  other  and  form  a  graduated  series,  just  as  reality 
itself  undoubtedly  has  grades — to  use  the  language  of  Schop- 
enhauer himself.      Art  is  "everywhere  at  home."  and  art  is 
everywhere  both  subjective  and  objective.     From  idealism  we 
have  learned  never  to  allow  ourselves  to  think  of  a  world 
where  there  ia  no  self  or  no  "  subject "  or  no  percipient  being, 
where  there  could  be  an  object  without  a  subject.     Artistic 
reality  thus   represents  a   definite  grade   of  reality,  perhaps 
the  highest  reality,  but  at  least  a  real  phase  of  things.     The 
world  we  know  includes  both  subjective  and  objective  factors, 
and  it  is  in  the  world  which  we  know  that  beauty  exists. 
Beauty  ia  therefore  both  subjective  and  objective.     It  is  the 
chief  thing  that  proclaims  the  fact  that  the  world  is  a  spiritual 
world,  B  world  in  which  conscious  persona  may  really  feel  at 
home  and  expect  to  feel  at  home.     The  power  of  perceivii 
beauty  exists  in  us  by  way  of  latent  capacity,  and  we  can 
develop  it  just  as  we  can  develop  the  moral  perceptions- — 
feeble  or  dull  though  they  may  be — that  exist  within   us. 
Just  as   Aristotle  could  not  explain  the  genesis  of  virtue 
otherwise  than  as  the  dovelopmentj  by  means  of  training,  of 
a   latent   possibility,^    »u   art   cannot   be   explained   otherwise 
than  as  the  outcome  of  an  artistic  susceptibility  existing  in 
human  nature  from  the  beginning.     And  this  susceptibility, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  objective  elements  of 

'  Of.  T&t  a  i.p*r^i  Xaffiivofiiv  ivtprfiftrttm^t  irp^Tf^o*-.— EtlL  Nic,  ii.  1103  a  81. 
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beauty  existing  in  the  world  of  the  senses,  constitutes  an 
oltimate  fact  of  the  universe,  as  real  as  any  other  fact  in  it, 
and  as  impossible  to  expunge  or  remove  from  the  world, 
Beanty  exists  only  for  the  senses,  or  iu  some  medium  which 
we  can  actually  and  really  appreciate.  The  imaginative 
world  is  itself  a  differentiation  of  the  real  world,  and  not 
a  mere  "  double "  of  the  real  world,  a  double  whidi  might 
be  quite  unreal.  Schopenhauer  writes  of  beauty  as  if  it 
needed  no  media  for  its  expression ;  or  at  least  his  tran- 
scendental way  of  talking  about  art  is  apt  to  give  us  this 
impression. 

It  is  wrong  to  dissociate  beauty  too  much  from  reality. 
The  formal  conditions  of  beauty  are  not  merely  non-adapta- 
bility to  purpose  and  necessary  difference  from  anything  that 
we  can  perceive  with  the  senses  or  imagine  or  think,  as 
Schopenhauer's  language  seems  to  suggest.  They  do  not 
indeed  represent  any  kind  of  non-adaptability  or  unint«lligi- 
bility;  they  are  simply  the  conditious  of  formal  expression 
for  the  medium  in  which  we  have  to  work  in  nny  given 
art.  The  medium  of  art  in  general  is  partly  sensuous  and 
partly  imaginative.  In  music  there  is  sound  ;  in  architecture 
there  is  gravity  and  cohesivencss,  etc ;  and  in  painting, 
colour  and  light.  There  are  formal  scientific  conditions  for 
the  treatment  of  colour  and  sound  and  stone  and  language, 
etc,  and  the  artist  must  master  these  formal  conditions  so  as 
not  to  sin  against  them ;  still  he  must  not  he  limited  by 
these  mere  conditions,  but  mwst  be  able  to  treat  his  medium 
freely  and  creatively,  so  as  to  animate  it  with  the  appearance 
of  spiritual  suggestiveness  and  reality  and  expressiveness. 

It  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  realise  that  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  beauty  has  turned 
upon  the  idea  of  beauty  as  representing  some  sort  of  adap- 
tability or  conformity  on  the  part  of  beautiful  objects  to 
their  Idea  or  their  end  or  their  purpose.     Neither  Socrates 
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nor  Aristotle  could  discuss  or  even  think  of  the  problem  of 
beauty  out  of  all  connection  with  the  idea  of  some  conscious 
or  iiucou3ciou3  eud.      I'lato    uo    daubt    philosophises    much 
ftbout  the  absoluU  character  of  true  beautj,  but  one  rarely  finds 
pieces  of  Eestlietic  criticism,  among  the  Greeks^  where  the 
notion  of  beauty  as  a  kind  of  adaptation  to  or  expression  of 
purpose  is  entirely  absent'    Socrates  positively  could  not  think 
of  beauty  save  as  relative  to  purpose,  and  Aristotle  tended  to 
think  of  it  as  audi,  of  the  artist  as  somehow  bringing  to  per- 
fection what  nature  herself  had  failed  to  perfect  or  "  to  turn 
off  well."'     Even  the  attempt  that  Plato  made  to  extend  his 
notion  of  the  Ideas  so  as  to  Lnclude  ordinary  and  mechanical 
things,  such  as  hair  or  filth  or  a  bed,  suggests  that  an  ulti- 
mate philosophy  of  the  Ideas  must  think  both  of  the  Ideas 
themselves,  the  "universal"  element  in  things,  and  of  artistic 
objects  in  connection   with   purpose  and   fuIfilmenL      By  a 
thing  realising  its  Idea,  Plato  partly  meant  the  possibility  of 
a  tiling  realisiug  or  not  realising  a   purpose  or  an  Idea  for 
wliich  it  was  intended.      The  Gods   to  Plato*  are  supreme 
workers  or  artists  in  the  senso  that  they  fashion  things  after 
their  eternal  Ideas.     In  modern  jvsthetic,  Kant  discussed  the 
problem  of   beauty  londer   the   idea  of  adaptation,  which  is 
half-way  to  the  idea  of  teleology,  and  the  history  of  later 
ajsthetic  theory  seems  to  justify  more  or  less  the  selection  of 
the  point  of  view  of  adaptation  as  a  way  of  judging  of  artistic 
reality.     Goethe  insisted  that  a  creature  was  beautiful  when 
it  reached  the  height  of  its  natural  development,  and  it  does 
seeui  as  if  the  attribute  of  pcr/ecHoii  which  we  unconsciously 
attribute  to  all  beautiful  things  is  to  be  traced  to  the  feeling 
that  a  really  beautiful  tluug  is  a  perfect  realisation  of  some 
purpose   or  other,  which  seems  to  have  been  implied  in  its 

1  The  celobrftted  dMcription  of  tbe  shield  vf  AohiUfla  (Iluu),  XTtii. — e.ff.,]ia9 
549)  is  quiw  typi«3iil. 

*  Cf.  Cha  id«ft  oi  the  Jtrifitovpyit  !ti  tlie  Timccuii.     Abo  R«p.,  530  A. 
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very  existence.     This  idea  exists  in  Pfere  Huffier  too,  and  in 
many  others. 

It  is  true  that  the  word  "  purpose  "  is  inadequate  to  express 
the  spontaneity  and  the  freedom  and  the  organic  wholeness 
which  every  beautiful  Uiing  seems  to  exhibit,  and  In  tliis  sense 
we  sympatliise  with  Schopeuhauer  in  scorning  the  idea  of  pur- 
pose or  utility  or  end  as  applicable  to  artistic  things.  But 
humanity  has  now  definitely  adopted  the  evolutionary  way  of 
looking  at  reality,  a  way  that  is  as  old  as  Greek  thought  and 
Oriental  fancy.  And  thus  we  must  thiuk  of  beauty,  too,  in 
conucctiou  with  the  whole  philosophy  of  evolution,  or  of  the 
will.  Although  natural  beauty  is  an  efflorescence  rather  than 
the  result  of  mechanical  contrivance,  it  still  represents  or 
expresses  the  harmonious  adaptation  of  matter  to  creative  and 
organising  form  or  purpose.  Tn  artistic  beauty  we  are  not 
conscious  of  the  way  in  which  the  result  we  see  has  been 
obtained ;  nor  does  any  artist  produce  his  work  by  a  con- 
scious following  ont  of  rules,  or  by  any  rigid  adherence  to 
clearly  defined  purpose.  The  artist  works  in  obedience  to 
the  creative  impulse  which  he  somehow  finds  in  hinisolf,  and 
which  ho  cannot  altogether  account  for.  It  was  the  intel- 
lectual dread  which  Schopenhauer  had  of  dragging  down 
artistic  reality  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  categories  of 
science  and  of  common-sense  that  prevented  him  from  think- 
ing of  art  as  having  anything  to  do,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  purpose  and  causation.  He  thought  that  "end"  was 
a  conception  or  category  of  the  pragmatic  intellect,  which  is 
the  slave  of  the  will.  Hut  then,  as  has  been  suggested,  both 
humanity  at  large  and  the  philosophers  have  decided  that  the 
glory  of  art  lies  just  in  the  fact  of  its  seeming  to  set  forth 
those  ideals  and  purposes  that  wo  are  "  toiling  all  our  lives 
to  find."  Art  simply  iniusi  be  explained  in  terms  of  our 
leading  ideas  about  life.  It  carries,  in  short,  all  the  other 
ways  of  explaining  reality  to  their  highest  degree  of  expression. 
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Ordinary  reality  always  falU  short  even  of  the  scientific 
idea  of  perfect  reduction  to  law,  but  iu  artistic  reality  we  seem 
to  see  reality  expressing  itself  fully  and  completely.  In  his 
a:sthetic  philosophy  Schopenhauer  was  a  slave  to  the  formalism 
of  Kant.  Kant  was  always  afraid  of  saying  that  things  reidly 
ate  what  we  are  compelled  to  think  them.  He  modestly 
contended  that  our  estimates  of  reality  were  only  subjective 
after  all.  Scbopenliauev  had  learned  from  Kant  that  all  the 
principles  and  the  categories  which  we  use  iu  explaining 
reality  have  to  do  only  with  our  experience  of  reality.  And 
80,  rather  than  imperil  the  reality  of  the  thing  he  cared  for 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  he  avoided  the  use  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  terms  of  knowledge  in  characterising  or 
describing  art.  Thiis  both  philosophers  are  victims  of  one 
and  the  same  error.  What  we  are  compelled  to  assume  about 
realUy  is  true  of  reality.  Our  experience  may  be  and,  on 
the  lines  of  thought  suggested  by  Schopenhauer's  principle  of 
will,  is  the  most  real  thing  in  the  world.*  Ordinary  experi- 
ence, science,  and  art  have  reality,  each  in  its  own  way.  But 
artistic  reality  sums  up  all  reality,  and  all  ordinary  ways  of 
looking  at  reality.  Art  is  a  creation  of  the  spiritualised  will 
that  exists  in  man  and  in  the  world,  of  the  purified  taste  and 
aspiration  of  humanity."  Tlie  world  is  will,  is  process,  and 
in  art  and  in  beauty  the  world-process  is  brought  to  its  most 
complete  or  consummate  e.Ypressiou,  a  consummation  which 
is  a  conicimis  consummation  for  consciojis  persons.  Hence  it 
is  that  human  beings  may  be  said  to  h-elp  to  make  artistic 
reality ;  this  power  is  a  heritage  that  is  theirs  by  birth,  the 
privilege  of  bringing  reaiiiy  to  its  most  complete  dnriopment. 
We  have,  in  the  present  century,  the  representatives  of  natural 

^  Cf.  chap,  lii.,  close. 

'  Wtj  tiava  studied  the  materuUsed  {corporeal)  vriU  of  nun  in  chapter  iv.  The 
id««lutu<l  will,  wliidi  ia  to  infuBO  now  uieaniDg  into  the  rfort  after  life,  will  l«o 
atudifHl  in  cliAptem  vL  and  rii.  A  oraative  tnipulde  ought  ta  cuntrol  ttio  higher 
&a  veil  A*,  the  lower  life  of  uioii. 
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science  who  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  to  us  the  utility  of 
beauty  so  far  as  organic  evolubion  and  sexnal  selection  are 
concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  beauty  is  ttse/jtl,  whether  we 
likL-  to  think  so  or  not.  We  knmi'  that  it  is  useful  iu  helping 
animals  and  huraan  beings  to  attain  to  a  higher  type  of  life,  to 
realise  perfection  in  different  species  and  types  of  existence. 
Beauty  may  not  be  merely  useful,  but  it  is  at  least  useful. 


(S)  Then,  again,  there  can  be  no  complete  theorj-  of  l>eauty 
without  a  theory  of  asathetlc  pleasure,  and  so  far  as  this  goes 
Schopenhauer  is  essentially  found  wanting.  We  have  never 
yet  got  beyond  the  fact,  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  that  pleasuro 
is  simply  the  sense  of  unimpeded  energy.  Artistic  pleasure 
mnst  therefore  somehow  be  considered  as  a  reflex  of  the  very 
highest  kind  of  acti\'ity,  of  the  effort  partly  intellectual  and 
partly  emotional,  to  grasp  the  world  as  a  unity — to  create, 
if  we  will,  the  kind  of  reality  after  which  we  aspire.  The 
pleasure  of  art,  no  doubt,  is  disinterested,  as  Kant  and  many 
others  suggest,  but  it  is  dis^interested  just  because  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  consciousness  of  any  merely  particular  or  in- 
ferior achievement  or  design.  It  can  associate  itself  with 
any  object  when  that  object  is  viewed  in  its  universal  rela- 
tions. Aristotle  discussed  Tragedy  as  in  a  manner  quickening 
our  consciousness  of  H/f,  as  presenting  the  events  and  actions 
of  life  on  some  scale  of  magnitude  and  importance,  and,  through 
the  excitation  iu  ua  of  pity  and  Fear,  relieWng  our  most  vital 
feelings  and  bracing  our  system  for  the  normal  work  of  life,* 
In  short,  the  will  to  live  involves  attainmfnt,  both  conscious 
and  unconscious,  and  aesthetic  pleasure  must  somehow  be 
connected  with  the  pleasure  of  living  or  the  highest  pleasures 
of  living.  The  fine  arts  represent  a  graduated  series  of  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  human  person- 

*  CI.  Prof.  Butch«r'«  sate  on  the  different  mewiinp  of  the  word  nrffa^tt. 
—Some  AipecU  of  the  Greek  Oeniiu  {1S1»I),  p.  361. 
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ality,  aud  which  it  cau  carry  to  still  more  perfect  and  uiiificd 
expression  in  the  case  of  its  own  evolution  if  it  only  has  the 
courage  to  toill  artistic  reality  as  part  of  its  own  life.  Artistic 
pleasure,  then,  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  tht*  evolution 
of  life,  just  as  art  cannot  be  considered  apart  frum  artistic 
productiou.  The  world  has  always  felt  that  art  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  the  artist,  or  upon  the  existence  of  artistic' 
feeling  in  the  persou  who  seeks  to  appreciate  beautiful  things. 
This  is  why,  when  a  great  artist  dies,  we  feel  that  a  priest  of 
humanity  has  been  lost  to  the  world.  But  as  the  poet' 
i-emintls  ns,  despite  the  endless  idealisation  by  man  of  all  the 
forces  that  animate  nature  aud  control  his  own  life,  the  world 
is  "still  young."  The  high  ideals  of  many  of  the  best  and 
truest  of  men  have  not  yet  become  the  common  heritage 
and  possession  of  all  men.  It  is  only  within  the  present 
century  that  man  has  gained  a  consciousness  of  the  one- 
ness of  all  creation,  and  of  its  infinite  subserviency,  therefore, 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  aspiratioua  of  humanity. 

Schopenhauer  considered  art  far  too  little  in  connection 
with  the  theory  of  artistic  production,  and  he  simply  did 
not  come  in  sight  of  the  view  of  a'sthetic  pleasure  as  neces- 
sarily— ^tui  pleasure — connected  with  the  aeuse  of  energy 
and  volition,  of  creative  energy.  Aristotle,  with  his  fine 
ethical  and  iesthetic  instinct,  associates  art  with  habit,  just 
as  he  associated  virtue  with  habit  He  says  that  art  is  a 
habit  of  creation  {tlie  production  of  a  work  nr  rrstult)  under 
the  guidance  of  true  reason — t^tg  ftirii  Xdyov  nXijOov^;  TroinTtK^.^ 
He  also  assumes  that  t^e  man  of  really  cultivated  artistic 
tastes — 6  \apUiz — is  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  matters 
sesthetic.  The  whole  tendency,  ihat  is,  of  the  best  aesthetic 
reflection  and  criticism,  goes  towards  connecting  art  bothj 
with   the   artistic   impulse  and  artistic  pleasure — with  som< 

'  See  Morris, '  Epk  of  Hadu,'  concliuioo  oT  the  poem. 
3  AriitQtIe,  EtU.  Nic.,  vi  4, 1140  a  ID. 
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lorm.  in  other  words,  of  iustiuctive  or  coascious  humau 
energy.  Katural  beauty  cannot  be  sharply  marked  off  from 
artistie  or  artificial  beauty,  for  all  beauty  is  a  creation ; 
licauty  does  not  exist  for  the  man  who  has  neither  the  artistic 
temperament  nor  the  seuae  for  artistic  reality.  Art,  in 
short,  does  not  represent  anything  definite  and  established, 
•B  Schopenhauer  tendod  to  think,  bat  a  kind  of  growing 
reality,  a  kind  of  consciousness  of  things,  which  is  ever  at- 
taining to  a  more  and  more  adequate  expression  of  itself.  It 
is  impossible  to  discuss  the  existence  of  art  apart  from  the 
artistic  impulses,  which  are  a  kind  of  surplus  play  or  reflex 
of  the  sense  for  life  itself,  as  Schiller  saw.  Beauty  is  real 
only  as  the  result  of  appreciative  perception  and  creative 
eflort,  and  as  a  realm  of  spiritual  beauty  which  is  a  con- 
scious development  from  the  realm  of  natural  beauty.  It 
is  both  subjective  and  objective,  as  real  as  anything  else  is, 
and  possibly  more  real  as  expressing  the  highest  evolution 
of  reality.  And  because  it  is  a  compact  and  organic  realm 
or  kingdom,  it  is  capable  of  increase  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  from  man  himself  and  from  nature. 

When  Schopenhauer  said  that  the  man  of  genius  is  man 
in  the  highest  degree,  he  was  thinking  of  the  susceptibility 
of  the  man  of  genius,  of  his  being  infinitely  alive  to  all  the 
sides  of  life.  Even  in  this  he  advances  beyond  all  his  own 
statements  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  man  of  genius 
merely  sets  into  life  (having,  so  to  speak,  no  generous  and 
healthy  appreciation  of  action  and  achievement  and  of  the 
evolution  of  human  history).  But  if  be  really  believed  that 
the  man  of  genius  is  a  man  in  the  highest  d^ree,  how 
conld  art  he  to  him  such  a  negative  thing  as  it  apparently 
was,  80  negative  of  all  ordinary  life  and  achievement,  and 
so  unconnected  with  it  ?  The  man  who  is  a  mau  in  the 
highest  degree  must  be  potentially  able  to  will  everything 
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in  life,  or  at  least  be  capable  of  understanding  every  aim  and 
impulse  in  life.  If  the  artist,  or  the  man  of  genius,  has  an 
infinite  susceptibility  for  nil  life,  how  can  art  be  made  out  to 
consist  in  the  uegatiou  of  life  ?  Hiunanity  has  decided  that 
evolution  is  anintclligiblo  apart  from  the  idea  of  end  or 
achievement,  and  so  the  artist  must  be  able  to  feel  and 
appreciate  art  as  shadowing  forth  the  consummation  of 
human  achievement.'  Indeed  genius  and  the  insight  of  art 
can  mean  only  a  power  of  seeing  things  in  the  light  of  their 
true  relations  and  their  true  development  and  complct«  ex- 
pression. If  life  consists  in  will  as  Schopenhauer,  with  a 
considerable  show  of  reason  and  truth,  says  it  does^  there  is 
really  as  much  reason  for  admiring  a  genius  of  action  like 
CjBsar  as  for  admiring  a  geuiua  of  "  insight "  like  da  Vinci, 
or  a  genius  of  "  contemplation "  like  Plato,  or  a  genius  of 
"rel^ous  insight"  like  Buddha. 

All  really  fundamental  intuitions  into  tilings  or  into  per- 
sons depend  in  the  end  upon  a  power  of  divining  their  true 
function  or  end.  Schopenhauer  says  that  a  good  will  la 
*'  everything "  in  ethics,  and  "  nothing  "  in  art.  This  may 
be  very  Beriously  questioned.  It  would  be  impossible,  for 
example,  for  an  artist  devoid  of  all  good  will  to  portray 
what  is  called  beauty  of  character,  and  this  may  certainly 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  art.  Is  it  possible,  again,  for  the 
creative  genius  to  know  nothing  about  life  and  yet  to  repre- 
sent it  completely  ?  To  fcnow  about  life  is  to  be  infinitely 
susceptible  to  all  the  aspects  of  life,  to  be  infinitely  capable 
of  livinff  into  reality.  And  is  not  living  and  sympathetically 
living  into  things  a  matter  of  the  will  after  all  ?  Have  not 
all  real  artists  felt  in  themselves  the  imperious  necessity  of 


*  Cf.  "Mail  muMtc  m  sulcUt  Am  gcratbesten  ficdea  aus  den  yunxn  Vomplcx 
dtrgetunden  fntmehliohtn  ytUur  lUs  Sittliche  mo  vrio  dot  iicKonc  eu  entwickelo," 
quoted  from  GmUm  by  Profeasor  Mftckenzie,  '  A  Manual  af  RtliicA,'  \k  121 . 
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experiencing  a  great  deal  of  life  in  order  that  they  might 
feel  themselves  capable  of  ginng  adequate  expression  to  all 
its  aspects  ?  Speaking  of  the  play-impulse  which  he  as- 
sociates so  closely  with  the  .•esthetic  instinct,  Schiller  says 
that  a  man  has  it,  "  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word  a  vutn " — nur,  u-o  er  in  voller  Btdeittung 
dts  n^orts  MffMch  ist.  It  is  doubtless  up  to  a  certain  limit 
possible  to  know  things  and  the  life  that  is  in  things,  simply 
through  the  power  of  mere  intellect.  Some  artists  do  this. 
But  there  aro  some  things  which  cau  only  be  mulersioud, 
aa  it  were,  by  bcii^  them,  or  by  becoming  them.  To  know 
in  art  we  must  have  the  courage  to  be  artistic,  and  to  put 
ourselves  at  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  production.  And 
it  is  the  same  thing  with  many  experiences  or  aspects  of 
life  —  they  must  be  actually  /dt  to  be  understood.  The 
highest  art  is  art  which  is  expressive  of  the  heights  or 
depths  of  human  character.  If  art  is  equal  to  the  expres- 
sion of  this,  it  becomes  an  interpretation  of  human  life,  and 
if  it  is  capable  of  interpreting  human  life,  it  is  implicitly 
capable  of  interpreting  all  life.  Art  must  not  be  thought 
to  take  ViS  out  of  reality,  but  only  vwre  deeply  into  reality. 
Because  Schopenhaner  did  not  make  out  art  to  interpret 
life,  he  very  often  falls  into  extreme  vagueness  of  thought 
and  language  when  describing  artistic  objects.  In  doing  so 
he  is  often — much  though  he  would  dislike  being  told  so 
— in  the  words  of  Heine  about  the  excesses  of  Hegelianism, 
really  eeht  deniach,  romantisch,  verrUckt} 


'  One  oft«D  woiuleni  why  even  i>fficial  Qerm&n  pluloeopliy  should  sot  b* 
itble  to  incoqxirata  id  itnlf,  and  give  tho  proper  philosophical  czpreMion  to  k 
grefct  deal  that  men  like  Heine  tad  Voltkire  make  merry  over  in  regard  to  the 
pbilowpber*— in  particular,  their  ilawneu  to  eee  Uie  inadequacy  to  life  of  even 
Ifae  mdat  formally  perfect  kacnvlcdgo.  Schopenhauer  is  one  of  the  very  few 
t^Liloeapben  who  are  philu>oi<liio  enough  to  »«6  the  Umita  of  pbQoflophy.  Theee 
of  oouree,  acconling  U>  Uie  lu&iu  line  af  thuught  of  thia  t>ook,  are  not  quantiui- 
tive  but  i^u&liUtive.  Timl  is,  th«n>  are  Eotii*^  things  whkh  ciuinot  be  dlMOreretl 
or  detected,  much  tesa  underetood,  by  the  mere  idea  or  reeson. 
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It  is  because  art  is  so  intimately  connected  with  life  that 
we  encounter  such  apparent  exuberance  and  extravagance  in 
the  language  of  those  who  describe  what  they  feel  in  the 
exercise  of  artistic  perception  and  insight.  "  Beauty  is  the 
life  of  love,  apprehending  its  own  gronnd  and  purpose  in 
the  idea."^  This  language  is  to  be  found  in  such  a  com- 
paratively rational  observer  of  art  as  von  Hartmaun.*  Tt 
is  true  that  beauty  is  in  a  sense  a  kind  of  life,  and  not 
merely  au  efflorescence  of  life.  At  least  it  can  be  under- 
stood only  as  the  highest  outcome  of  the  sense  of  life.  Heitcr 
iat  rfte  Kmxst !  Now  surely  there  can  be  no  JTeitcrVHt  apart 
from  life  or  from  the  sen.se  of  life.  Schopenhauer's  cold, 
rationalistic,  tranaceudental  formalism  about  art  indicates  an 
absence  on  his  part  of  a  real,  concrete,  sympathetic  di\'in- 
ation  of  what  ait  really  is  and  can  really  profess  to  do.  Is 
it  not  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  nearly  all  artists  or 
workers  at  art  feol  most  keenly  the  real  organic  and  \*ital 
connection  that  exists  between  the  creative  feeling  in  art  and 
the  instinct  for  life  and  love  as  the  focus  and  spring  of  all 
life? 


It  is  true  that  the  estimation  of  beauty  accorduig  to  any 
merely  particular  interest  is  iu  a  sense  unfesthetic,  and  that 
in  this  regard  art  can  be  said  to  have  no  purpose  but  its  own 
perfection.  But  our  only  concern  is  to  suggest  a  lino  of 
reflection  in .  which  beauty  may  be  seen  to  he  real,  to  be 
objective  as  well  as  subjective.  Oac  way  to  do  this  is  to 
connect  art  or  beauty  with  life  by  making  it  a  real  part  of 
life,  by  making  it  a  real  thing  iu  the  world,  a  real  side  of 
existence.  The  world  of  beauty  is  a  real  world,  or  at  least 
a  differentiation  or  development  of  the  real  world.     The  pcr- 

'  Quoted  by  Sir  Bo«anquet  from  von  Hartmum's  ".^thetic;"  'tlUtory  uf 
J£«tbetic,'  p.  828. 

•  Siome  vi  von  Harlmfttin's  very  l>e»t  work  is  to  bu  found  in  his  '  Dia  denUchft 
ABtt>«tik  ftoit  Kaiit.'     Hilt  ttinciplctt  admit  this. 
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fection  of  art  bespeaks  the  perfection  of  the  development  of 
life.  The  perfection  of  art  is  nothing  but  its  being  able  to 
express  ihe  infinite  siguiticaiice  of  life.  There  are  liinite  to 
the  extent  to  which  we  may  seek  to  estimate  beauty  solely 
OQ  its  own  account  Indeed  there  is  no  snch  thing  as  mere 
heavt^.  It  is  always  per9tms  and  things  that  are  beautiful. 
Philosophy  has  to  guard  against  abstractions  in  art  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  n»alm  of  human  knowledge  or  feeling. 
It  ia  the  essence  of  art  lo  make  the  universal  and  the  abstract 
concrete,  to  recoucilc  us  to  the  actual  world  as  really  beautiful 
when  seen  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  that  express  its  life.  Art 
can  reserve  to  itself  only  the  right  to  say  what  the  direction 
of  its  idealisation  of  reality  should  be.  No  one  knows  this 
but  the  artist,  and  we  must  learu  it  from  him — 

"  But  Owl  has  a  Tew  of  un  whom  He  whispers  in  the  ear ; 

The  n;&t  may  reo^ou  and  welcouic- :  'tis  w«  uiUBiciuu  itnoip." 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  even  art  is  never  fully  ablo  to 
express  its  ideal  of  a  complete  expression  of  life ;  for  expres- 
sion is  qualitative  more  than  quantitative.  Formally,  no 
doubt,  true  art  is  always  perfect,  but  there  are  no  limits  as 
to  the  "  content "  thai  it  may  seek  to  express  or  show  to 
exist  in  things.  The  limits  of  life  are  not  yet  known — it  is 
practically  infinite ;  and  so  it  is  true  that  art  is  really  limited 
by  nothing  save  the  idea  of  its  own  infinite  perfection.  The 
world  of  art  is  the  whole  world  carried  infinitely  beyond 
its  present  self,  to  infinite  realisation  and  expressiveness.  It 
is  still,  however,  the  world  and  life.  A  mere  Platonism  or 
idealism  which  does  not  lift  up  the  earth  to  the  clouds,  but 
which  itself  remains  merely  in  the  clouds,  is  nothing  that 
man  can  appreciate.  It  is  "  a  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel, 
beating  in  the  void  his  luminous  wings  in  vain,"  to  use  the 
words  of  Matthew  Arnold  about  Shelley — if  what  he  said  is 
strictly  true,  which  may  be  questioned,  as  neither  Shelley  nor 
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anybody  else  could  create  poetry  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
life  or  the  real  world.  Art  which  disappeared  completely 
into  "  the  universal "  would  be  no  art,  for  it  is  the  essence  of 
art  to  recoucile  the  universal  with  the  particular. 


It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Schopenhauer  is  more  riglit  or 
wTonf;  in  bis  philosophising  about  art  He  wanted  to  moke 
art  infinitely  real,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  so,  but  he  chose  a  very 
bad  way  of  expressing  what  he  felt.  He  exhibits  tlie  whole 
philosophy  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  false  "  or  the  "  ab- 
stract" universal.  He  ought  to  have  brought  art  infinitely 
into  life  instead  of  taking  it  infinitely  out  of  life.  And  yet  it 
M  onli/  an  adequate  realisation  of  his  own  great  principle  ofxoiU 
which  enables  us  to  connect  art  with  life.  Some  Hegelians 
may  think  that  Hegel's  Iiha  would  enable  us  to  do  this 
equally  welL  It  does  not,  however,  for  tliis  one  reason  if 
for  no  other,  that  the  will  has  a  future  before  it  while  the  Idea 
has  uone.  The  will  is  always  trying  to  be;  the  glory  of  the 
idea  in  Hegel's  eyes,  is  that  it  always  is}  So  far  as  human 
life  goes,  the  will  represents  a  truer  way  of  looking  at  it  than 
the  idea.  The  essence  of  human  life  is  that  it  is  an  eflbrt  at 
attainment,  and  so  the  will  is  a  more  fruitful  principle  iu  the 
realm  of  art  than  the  mere  idea.  The  history  of  modem 
art  bears  out  tliis  conclusion.  Modem  art  has  so  often 
shown  an  express  or  implied  cunt«rapt  tor  what  is  merely 
established  by  way  of  artistic  cauou  and  precedent  and  rale, 
and  so  often  sought,  in  "  realism "  or  "  impressionism "  or 
"naturalism,"  or  through  an  imaginary  acceptance  of  the 
teachings  of  science,*  to  force  its  way  to  the  undi^uised 
reality  or  appearance  of  things.     The  true  artist  is  always 

I  The  Idn  or  tbo  Nutton  of  Hegd  is  of  coarse  diflbreat  from  Ui«  rUtouic  Idea 
of  SckopcoKaucr. 

'  f  am  Diinking  ut  Maine  Sw«iliiJi  [nmliii^  (exhibited  at  the  Chicago  ISxpod* 
tioti)  the  ide&  of  w>iif  1i  naa  to  make  tlungn  appear  as  they  ought  to  a]i}ic«r aoconl- 
ing  to  tha  lam  of  optics  and  light, 
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in  search  of  a  new  motif.  He  realises,  in  other  words,  that 
art  is  always  seeking  %o  evolve  a  kind  of  art  that  lies  ahead 
of  us,  and  so  he  is  always  seeking  for  something  in  life  tliat 
others  have  overlooked,  and  thai  he  possibly  may  tc  able  to 
find  and  give  expression  to.  But  this  translation  of  the  world 
of  art  into  terms  of  the  will  or  of  the  ackievmient  which 
seems  to  be  the  essence  of  human  life,  is  a  thing  which 
Schopenhauer  himself  did  not  attempt.  It  will  be  remembered 
tliat  we  undertook  to  examine  his  views  ou  art,  to  see  whether 
art  took  us  out  of  the  bondage  and  the  alleged  misery  of 
ordinary  life.  We  have  now  found  that  art,  instead  of  taking 
us  out  of  life,  rather  takes  us  more  deeply  and  vitally  into 
life. 

By  way  of  drawing  the  foregoing  general  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion, we  moy  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  that  the  Idea 
of  a  thing  is  simply  the  sense  we  have  of  the  totality  of  the 
relations  which  that  thing  sustains  to  the  world  as  a  whole.' 
Reality  consists  in  process,  in  function,  and  in  evolution. 
Neither  common -sense,  nor  science,  nor  rational  philosopliy 
is  equal  to  the  full  knowledge  or  sense  of  the  relations  that 
one  thing  sustains  to  the  rest  of  reality.  Nor  do  all  these 
things  token  together  give  us  a  full  sense  for  reality.  Art  it 
is,  and  art  alone,  which  supplements  and  rounds  off  our  partial 

'  I  M^  tbo  acTWe  we  bsvc,  &c.,  bocauw  n-o  (wrluijis  never  have  an  •bsolutoljr 
«lMr  ftnd  iliBtinct  inmtlvlgt  of  lti«  Ide*  (or  "univenml"  or  '*tj|)c"  nr  "gonDric 
qoalitios,"  ur  "Dotion  ")  of  a  tJiitig  or  phenomeuaii.  I^et  me  open,  for  example, 
a  MatJAtical  or  Bci«»tifio  report.  1  read  tbere :  "St  Hilaire  aaya  we  ntver  tee 
a  tgpe  ;  it  ia  only  id  the  mind.  Brocft  M)ra  hutnao  typee  have  no  real  oxiHt«nce. 
I  [t^ombraao]  acquioMW  in  th«w  Ti«wa.  Ttters  ii  only  od«  quMtion :  What  i*  the 
niniinutn  of  uitfiit  fAaraeterittici  to  vAiVA  a  type  can  Ac  redueeitt  TKe  gueifion 
tJ  ntit  aruvxrtd.  H  deptnd«  upvn  the  rignur  wbivit  one  require*  in  a  particolar 
caae." — '  AbDcmial  Hao,'  p.  60.  My  ftuggwtion  is  that  •cimoe  neoeaMrily  girn 
a  relative  nicI  incomplete  aiunrer  to  the  quextion  :  Viliat  is  the  Uea  of  a  tliiug  f 
Art  alone  ^*vi  the  eouiplele  aiuwer.  And  yet  Art  must  aoawer  tbis  queBtioo 
along  the  luiee  of  fuuction  and  purpoM  and  end.  "  Da*  ScA&ne  oOnn  g^nietitn 
mV  alt  Individnun  utul  alt  Oattung  mgleteh  " — SchtUer. 
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sense  for  reality.  There  is  an  inexpressible  element  in  any 
one  tiling  which  can  only  Ix;  sliailowed  forth  for  the  human 
mind  in  imayiimtive  presentation,  and  it  is  art  that  does  this. 
The  direction  which  the  artistic  idealisation  of  an  object  may 
take  cannot  be  expressed  before  the  creation  of  the  artistic 
representation  of  the  object  The  artist  divines  the  full 
significftBce  of  an  object  or  situation  only  because  he  is  gifted 
with  a  sensitiveness  and  subtle  inventiveness  that  are  qualiUi- 
tively  superior  to  and  infinitely  more  penetrating  than  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  scientist  or  the  rational  philosopher.  All 
knowledge  of  things  rests  upon  a  sense  of  the  relations  things 
sustain  to  our  will,  as  expressive  of  the  highest  purpose  that 
is  apparent  in  the  universe ;  and  the  artistic  sense  is  the 
highest  possible  refinement  of  the  sense  of  life.  Art  must 
never  be  used  to  do  anything  else  tliau  simply  light  up  the 
infinite  significance  of  all  life  and  of  all  reality.  Schopen- 
hauer's idea  that  art  takes  us  out  of  Ufe  or  makes  us 
desirous  of  negating  life,  is  theoretically  inconceivable  and 
actually  false.  lie  urged  this  idea,  as  has  been  suggested, 
out  of  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  reality  of  artistic  insight, 
but  his  zeal  for  art  took  a  mistaken  direction.  In  what  he 
wrote  about  art  he  forgot  his  professed  sympathy  for  Locke's 
empirical  philosophy  and  Ma  contention  that  the  mind  can 
give  out  again  only  what  it  has  already  received  from  percep- 
tion. Art  does  not  go  beyond  experience,  for  it  cannot 
invent  anything  that  is  not  suggested  by  the  real  world.  It 
idealises  tlu;  real,  and  so  sterns  to  go  beyond  the  real,  but  it 
is  always  the  real  that  art  idealises. 


In  suggesting  the  limitations  under  which  Schopenhauer's 
theory  of  art  is  conceived,  and  the  reconstruction  which  it 
miist  undergo  before  it  can  be  brought  into  real  relation  with 
life,  we  have  indicated  from  yet  another  point  of  view  the 
illusionism  which  characterises  his   whole  system.     In   per- 
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feet  fairness  tx)  Schopenhauer  bimstilf,  his  pessimism  might 
be  summed  up  in  the  cuut'ention  lltat  the  only  thing  that  is 
worth  anything  in  the  world  is  beauty,  and  that  life  if 
ine\itably  illusory  because  beauty  can  never  become  a  resti 
possession  for  the  individual,  person.  It  cannot  become  so, 
becaose,  in  the  first  place,  art  deals  witli  "  the  universal,"  attd 
the  individual  is  ajnfiued  or  hemmed  in  by  his  own  particular 
interests ;  and  because,  in  the  second  place,  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual  consists  in  will  and  attainment — beauty,  on  the  con- 
ti-ar}',  in  statuesque  repose.  £.Yception  has  been  taken  to 
these  assumptions  both  in  the  case  of  art  and  in  that  of ,  the 
individual.  It  is  very  strange  that  Schopenhauer,  in  making 
so  much  of  the  sexual  instinct  and  of  tlie  mere  desire  to 
live  and  to  perpetuate  life,  did  not  connect  our  iesthetic 
instincts  more  with  the  fact  of  the  attraction  of  the  sexes 
and  with  the  desire  to  live  cudlessly,  and  with  the  creative 
instinct  which  characterises  liuman  life  and  all  lifo.'  Tliis 
has  been  done  in  our  own  day  by  metaphysic  and  biology,  by 
psychology  and  rcslhetic.  And  of  course  Plato  connected  both 
pliilosophy  and  art  with  the  creative  instinct  of  man's  mind 
and  life.^ 


'  Cf.  "Breiilau  tuut  p«int«(l  «  cheek  cu  true  Ut  aMur«,  no  perfect,  tlwt  I,  n 
wotnaa  *nd  a.  rivnl  artist,  f«lt  Iflce  IcUung  It." — Journal  of  ^larie  BmliUirtMflf, 
IK  178. 

*  Cf .   tijrmpo«ium,    20(1    l>~"Mo*|pa   «l¥   «al   EiAfl^tti    i^    KoAAoin)    i<m   t^ 
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SCUOPKNITAUER  S    MOHAL    PniLOSOPHY. 

*'Thftt  the  world  bos  onlj  a  physical  but  no  moral  signiEcance  is  the 
veiT  greatest  ami  the  most  peniicinufl  of  errora — tlie  only  real  perveraUy 
of  jud;,'mcnt: — uiid  is  ut  botloiii  that  which  faith  hud  pcrsoniiied  as  anti- 
ChriJit."  > 

*'  Only  that  metaphyeic  is  really  and  directly  a  Eupport  to  ethicB,  which 
ia  itself  ethical  in  il«  origui,  conwlruetwlj  in  fact,  out  of  etliicul  niftleriul, 
the  will.  For  tliis  rciison  I  could  have  called  my  metaphysiic  ethic  with 
much  more  jiwtification  than  Spinoza,  with  whom  the  wnrd  savoura  of 
ininy — a  sort  of  tuciu  a  nan  Iticendu,  in  fact,  since  it  h  only  throufjh  &op)i- 
i»try  that  he  foiste  morality  ou  to  «  nystcm  which  ha«  logically  uo  room 
for  it."" 


Schopeshader's  ethical  philosophy  has  a  peculiar  significance, 
for  the  reason,  that  he  thought  the  secret  of  the  world  could 
be  understood  only  in  an  ethical  regard.  His  supreme  principle 
is  indeed  in  name  an  ethical  one,  and  be  meant  to  imply  that 
its  nature  and  its  workings  could  be  understood  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  principles  which  govern  the  actions  o£  man.  The 
metaphysical  meaning  of  the  world  is  for  him  an  ethical 
meaning.  Ontological  philosophy,  whether  scientific  or  toeta- 
physical,  actually  dissolves  itself  in  his  liands  into  ethical 
philosophy.  It  was  suggested,  in  the  chapter  on  Idealism, 
that  persons  might  in  the  strictest  sense  be  claimed  to  be  the 
only  existences  in  the  world,  and  that  things  other  than  persons 
have  only  a  borrowed  or  relative  existence — they  do  not  exist 

>  Schopenhauer.  '  Schwp.,  Werke,  iv.  141 ;  tJ.  d.  Willea  in.  d.  Katttr. 
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for  themselves,  but  only  fur  other  tilings  or  for  pcraons. 
Schoponbftuer's  idea  that  human  individuality,  like  all  in- 
dividxiality,  is  an  illnsion,  prevented  Hra  from  seeiug  this  as 
a  natuml  outcome  of  an  evolutionary  philosoph}'  of  will  He 
ought  to  have  seen  that  the  real  problem  in  respect  to  the 
personality  of  man  ia  just  as  to  how  man  can  conserve  and 
develop  his  conscious  existence  as  already  somethhig  more 
thau  a  mere  focus  of  impulses  and  forces.  The  will  attains 
to  its  highest  expression  in  man,  and  it  surely  ought  not 
to  fail  of  reality  just  there.  Yet  we  saw,  in  dealing  with 
Schopenhauer's  theory  of  knowledge,  that  the  danger-|Kjiut  nf 
his  whole  system  lay  in  connection  with  the  reality  of  the  self. 
Knowledge  seemed  to  fail  us  at  the  very  point  where  it 
became  supremely  important — at  the  point,  namely,  where  it 
tended  to  become  self- consciousness :  the  inward  roota  of  our 
being  lay  in  profound  darkness  to  Schopenhauer.  This,  how- 
ever, was  his  own  fault.  He  called  conceptual  knowledge  the 
only  kind  of  knowledge  ;  and  certainly  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  our  own  jiersoiiality  is  not  merely  conceptual  know- 
ledge, but  rather  sumething  more  real — a  kind  of  senne  of  our 
life  as  evolving  will. 

Schopenhauer  nuiy  be  said  to  have  pronounced  the  world 
to  be  illi«ory,  just  because  it  makes  us  expect  something  in 
the  case  of  the  human  personality — final  and  absolute  exist- 
ence— which  it  fails  to  give  us.  Perhaps  it  was  only  to 
be  expected  that  he  sfiould  find  the  world  or  nature  to  be 
in  itself  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  human 
will  in  its  desire  for  infinite  existence.  That,  however,  is  not 
our  point  just  now,  but  rather  that  it  is  natural  enough  for 
Schopenhauer  to  hold  that  the  meaning  of  the  world  could 
he  understood  only  in  an  ethical  regard,  since  he  held  will 
to  be  the  essence  of  the  most  characteristic  being  in  the  world 
— man.  We  have  seen  how  he  could  say  that  the  essence 
of  the  world,  whatever  it  might  turn  out  to  be,  was  at  least 
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/  something  which  we  could  not  iippreheutl  by  knowledge  alone. 
V/  By  the  highest  good  or  tlie  most  real  thing  in  the  world,  we 
I  undoubtedly  mean  the  highest  good  or  the  most  real  thing  for 
V  man.  If  we  only  think  deeply  enough  on  the  matter,  we  shall 
likely  concede  that  the  signiScance  of  the  world  must  at  leasbj 
be  thought  to  be  ethical.  "  That  the  extreme  point  to  which 
the  significance  of  existence  runs  itself  u]i  is  the  ethical  ia> 
evident  from  the  fact  that  on  tlie  approach  of  deatli  every 
man's  thoughts,  whether  he  has  adlicred  to  religious  dogmas  or 
not,  take  an  ethical  turn,  and  that  he  tries  to  make  up  Ma 
account  with  his  own  past  life  in  a  moral  regard."  ^  This  no 
one  jwrhaps  would  care  to  deny.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  things  is  a  moral  meaning.  That  Scho- 
penhauer called  his  world  principle  will  is  a  proclamation  of 
this  fact  Another  way  of  expressing  the  same  thought  is  to 
say  that  ethics  tries  to  give  a  deeper  analysis  of  reality  than 
any  other  of  the  so-called  special  sciences.  Ethics  is  the 
highest  of  all  the  special  sciences,  and  runs  more  incWtably 
than  any  of  them  into  philosophy  proper.  The  method  of 
ethics,  as  a  recent  writer'  properly  suggests,  is  in  fact  "the 
method  of  philosophy  rather  than  that  of  science."  Ktliics 
has  to  sift  it^  factt*  pi-rhaps  more  carefully  than  any  other 
science,  and  is  Implicated  iu  theory  almost  at  the  outset. 
This  all  means  that  wo  cannot  study  ethics  to  much  purpose 
if  we  do  not  feel  that  in  ethics  we  encounter  somehow  the  final 
meaning  of  things,  and  that  a  merely  scientific  method  wotild 
not  there  l>e  completely  adeq^uate.  We.  shall  find  that  Scho- 
penhauer's own  treatment  of  ethics  is  almost  wholly  philoso- 
phical or  metaphysical — too  philosophical,  in  fact.  He  does 
not  attach  enough  importance  to  the  scientilic  study  of  ethical 
facte  as  such.  This  is  perhaps  natural  enough,  seeing  that  he 
is  before  everything  else  a  philosopher  in  the  grand  old  sense 


V 


1  Scliopi,  Werke ;  Di«  brntlea  Gmndpraltleine  der  Etbik,  a.  Sfll. 
3  Pror«Mor  JatQM  S«Ui,  A  Studj  of  EtbicAl  PriQd[ile«,  p,  21. 
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of  the  word — a  man  who  is  tiying  to  solve  the  problem  aboul 
the  esseuce  of  all  things.  In  hia  ethics,  then,  we  come  very 
close  t-o  his  final  teaclung,  though  not  altogether  to  it,  because 
Schopenliauer  had  tlic  courage  to  go  beyond  the  pliilosophy  of 
ethics  into  the  philosophy  of  religion.  We  shall  see  whether 
this  is  or  is  not  a  natural  thing  to  do. 


I.  The  two  greatest  ideas  in  all  philosophy  to  Schopenhauer 
were  the  ideality  cf  sjmce  and  time,  and  noumeual  or  trans- 
cendental freedom — lM)th  of  them  achievements  of  Kant  He 
says  emphatically  in  his  essay  on  the  'Foundation  of  Morals,' 
published  in  1840  (with  the  words  "Not  crowned  by  the 
Eoyal  Iianish  Society  of  the  Sciences,"  immediately  under  the 
title,  along  with  another  called  the  '  Essay  on  Freedom,'  which 
had  been  "  Crowned  by  the  Koyal  Norwegian  Academy  of  the 
Sciences  "),  that  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  mutual  consistency  and 
compatibility  of  freedom  and  necessity  is  the  greatest  achieve- 
ment of  human  thought.  It  is  this  idea — one  of  the  few 
inevitable  ideas  in  philosoi)hy — whicli  really  hulped  Schopen- 
hauer more  tlian  any  other  to  the  transcendental  explanation 
of  reality  of  which  we  have  been  in  search  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  this  in  5pit«  of  the  great  length  at  which  "  genius," 
the  "  insight  "  of  art,  and  the  "  insight  "  into  the  Platonic  Ideas 
are  discnssed  in  his  philosophy,  and  in  spite  of  the  real  strength 
and  depth  of  his  own  artistic  susceptibility.  Although  wliat 
Schopenhauer  writes  upon  ethics  is  inferior  in  quantity  and 
quality  to  what  he  writes  upon  art,  it  is  still  ethics  thot 
conducts  him  to  the  gate  of  heaven- — the  elhual  and  not  the 
intdUetual  aspects  of  goodness  and  beauty.  He  worshipped 
goodness  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  lever  by  which 
he  raises  himself  up  into  the  transcendent  world  from  the 
wilderness  world  in  which  he  thinks  we  live,  is  Kant's  moral 
will  after  all,  just  as  it  was  iu  the  case  of  Fichte,  One  does 
not  like  to  say  this  about  Schoponhauer,  because  he  is  in  many 
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respects  as  much  a  Greek  or  Platonist  as  a  would-be  literal 
follower  of  KanU  The  vision  of  the  Ideas  was  iudeed  hia 
secular  bajitism ;  but  it  was  the  fjovd  iviU  that  he  envied  in 
his  heart,  aud  envied  so  much  that  he  proclaimed  the  whole 
world  an  unreality  because  the  good  will  was  never  realised*} 
"  Kant  recognises  that  human  action  Has  a  siQuificajMc  trans- 
coiding  all  ike  possibilUics  of  experience,  and  is  therefore  the 
appropriate  bridge  to  what  we  call  the  intelligible  world,  the 
nounienal  world." ' 

This  ia  one  of  the  dozen  or  so  most  important  sentences  in 
all  Schopenhauer.  He  quotes  Kant's  view  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  which  he  was  capable,  and  with  all  that  deep 
regret  of  his  that  the  world  should  be  so  blind  to  some  of  the 
greatest  things  in  "  the  greatest  modem  philosopher "  (other 
than  himself,  hb  he  would  add).  Now,  unfortunately,  the  merai 
reading  of  this  sentence  suggests  a  difficulty.  How  can  human 
action  be  said  to  have  a  signiticauce  transcending  all  experi- 
ence ?  If  this  means  that  human  action  is  the  thing  in  the 
world  tliat  transcends  all  olher  things  in  importance,  then  we 
may  quietly  accept  it.  The  outcome  of  Schopenhauer's  teach- 
ing, in  fact,  is  that  human  action  gives  the  deepest  sort  of  ex- 
perience that  we  can  possibly  have.  It  is  almost  the  outcome 
of  his  system  to  hold  that  by  experience  we  ought  to  mean 
acHan — action  aud  all  tliat  is  implied  in  action.  Sy  experi- 
ence pliilosophers  have  too  often  meant  simply  consciousness 
or  abstract  thought ;  and  it  has  frequently  been  made  a  matter 
'of  reproach  to  them  that  they  treated  things  which  other 
people  beheved  to  he  facts  as  mere  ideas. 

It  is  a  real  reproach  to  philosophy  that  it  has  since  the  time 
of  Bescartea  made  more  of  our  experience  of  ideas  than  of 
our  experience  of  actions.  Action  is  the  supreme  fact  for  the 
ordinary  man,  and  the  ordinary  man  attacks  the  philosopher 
only  when  he  puts  forward  some  belief  which  would  paralyse 

'  Schop.,  Urundlage  der  MoriJ.,  Workc,  iv,  a.  118. 
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action.  Action  ought  to  be  the  supreme  fact  for  the  philo- 
sopher, because  action — human,  intelligent,  or  motived  action 
— comprises  m  itsdf  not  only  mere  pliystcal  and  organic  move- 
ment but  feeling  and  knowledge.  It  has  been  one  of  the  direst 
fatalities  for  philosophy  that  a  man's  reflective  doubts  about 
his  actions  have  often  been  considered  more  important  than  his 
actions  themselves.  Actions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  express  know- 
ledge and  something  more  than  knowledge.  Schopenhauer's 
phrase,  tlierefore.  about  action  having  a  significance  trans- 
cending experience,  means  simply  that  action  is  transcendiugly 
signiticaat  It  is.  There  ought  to  have  been  a  development 
in  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Descartes,  starting  from  the 
proposition  "  I  act,  therefore  I  am,"  parallel  to  the  line  of 
philosophy  wo  are  acquainted  with,  which  started  from  the 
proposition  "  I  think,  therefore  I  am."  It  might,  of  course,  be 
said  that  a  study  of  actions  or  events  is  science,  and  a  study 
of  tliought  philosophy ;  and  this  would  do  fairly  well  to  mark 
oft"  the  three  philaaophical  sciences  of  logic,  ethics,  and  aesthetic, 
with  their  ideas  of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  from 
the  ditferent  physical  sciences.  But  we  are  here  dealing  with 
philosophy  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  as  a  general 
systematisation  of  all  knowledge.  As  such,  philosophy  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  action  and  events ;  to  the  highest  philosophy 
action  is  as  much  an  object  of  study  as  thought. 

Is  there,  however,  auytliing  transcendent  in  human  action, 
anything  that  carries  us  beyond  that  mci*e  action  itself  ?  Re- 
sponsibility, for  example,  is  often  thought  to  carry  us  beyond 
action  to  something  higher  than  action.  Schopenhauer  dis- 
canls  resjwnsibility  because  he  discards  theism,  but  is  there 
any  trausceudent  principle  wMch  is  needed  to  explain  etliics, 
and  if  so,  is  there  in  tlus  transcendent  principle  a  kind  of 
knowledge  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  higher  view,  not  only 
of  action  but  of  everything  else  ?  Schopenhauer  accepts  in 
substance  the  dictum  of  Kant,  that  the 'only  absolutely  good 
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tiling  in  the_jTO^d_ifi_a— good  wilL  How  the  will  is  to  be 
made  good  (good  in  his  own  sense,  it  is  true)  is  really  the 
problem  of  ethics  for  him.  This  problem  obviously  belongs 
also  in  part  to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  the  difficulty  of 
Schopenhauer's  etliics  is  just  tills,  that  while  it  has  a  specious 
look  of  being  a  positive  study  of  the  actions  of  man,  it  is  in 
reality  an  ErlosungslcJirc — a  doctrine  of  salvation.  There  is 
much  danger  in  this,  for  the  metaphysic  of  ethics  or  the 
philosophy  of  religion  ought  not  to  precede  but  to  follow  the 
positive  study  of  ethical  facts ;  it  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  this. 


IL  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  minor  recognition  on  Sc]iopen- 
bauefs  part  of  what  he  conceives  to  bo  the  positive  facts  of 
conduct.  The  only  way,  he  holds,  to  find  the  basis  of  ethics 
is  the  "  empirical  way," — to  see,  in  fact,  if  we  can  discover 
"  any  actions  to  which  we  ascribe  real  moral  wortii."  We 
ought,  then,  to  take  these  actions  as  the  subject-matter  of 
ethics,  and  examine  them  and  analyse  them  into  the  motives 
which  prompted  them.  Tliese  motives,  with  the  susceptibility 
for  them,  would  be  the  actual  basis  of  morality,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  would  be  the  supreme  principle  of  morality. 
The  only  actions  to  which  wc  do  "  unconditionally  attribute 
moral  value  "  are,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  "  magnanimons 
justice "  and  "  pure  love  "  and  "  nobility  nf  soul,"  and  these 
things  are  "one  and  the  same,"  he  adds.  It  is  only  the  possi- 
bility of  "  maguouimity  "  and  "  pure  disinterested  benevohina?  " 
as  a  disposition  of  the  wilt,  that  interests  Schopenhauer  in 
ethical  philosophy.  Isolated  actions  are  to  him  nothing  at 
all ;  it  is  only  tlie  will  which  is  unconditionally  good  or  un- 
conditionally bad.  This  is  in  the  spirit  of  Kant's  teaching  that 
a  good  will  is  the  one  thing  of  absolute  importance  in  ethics. 

Socrates  and  Kant  were  practically  the  only  two  ethical 
philosophers   of  the   world   to   Schopenhauer,  and   his  views 
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upon  the  ethical  teaching;  of  these  two  men  form  a  natural 
introduction  to  liis  own  teaching.  Virtue  to  Socratea  waa 
a  "  knowledge  of  the  good."  This  idea,  Schopenliaucr  says, 
is  really  "  worse  than  uoUiiug."  What  Ls  hia  meaning  here  ? 
In  the  first  place,  by  "  the  good,"  he  says,  wo  mean  only 
what  is  relative  to  the  will :  "  good  "  is  the  conformity  of  an 
object  to  any  definite  effort  of  our  will,  snch  r5  good  eating. 
good  weather,  a  good  weapon,  and  the  like.  Schopenhauer 
agrees  with  Spinoza  in  this,  that  good  is  simply  anything  tliat 
is  relative  to  any  purpose  that  we  may  linppeu  to  have.  Good, 
he  says,  is  "  according  to  its  concept "  rwv  rp^Jc  rt,  as  Aris- 
totle said,  among  the  categories  of  "  relative  "  things.  Seeing 
that  everything  that  is  good  is  good  "  for  something/'  an  "  ab- 
solute good  "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  This  may  sound 
revolutionary,  but  it  is  not  at  all  so  revolutionary  as  it  looks. 
The  notion  of  an  "  absolute  good  "  has  too  long  been  one  of  the 
main  supports  of  philosophical  quietism  and  rationalistic  pan- 
theism. It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  linos  of  study  in 
Aristotle,  for  instance,  to  see  tlie  fallacious  way  in  which  he 
is  led  to  close  the  *  Etliics '  with  "  contemplation "  as  the 
'*  ultimate  good,"  after  beginning  at  the  outset  with  the  notion 
of  "  a  gof»d  for  maiu"  And  in  reading  Socrates  we  know  we 
always  stumbled  over  tlie  question,  "  Good  for  what  ?  "  when 
Socrates  said  that  "  virtue  "  was  "  knowledge  "  and  that  know- 
ledge was  knowledge  of  the  good  Utilitarianism  has  done 
good  in  entering  a  lasting  protest  against  the  conception  of  an 
"  absolute  good."  To  tell  a  man  to  be  absolutely  good  is  really 
to  tell  him  nothing.  An  "  absolute  good  "  is  a  purely  formal 
idea,  and  as  such  highly  unpracticaL  Knowledge,  moreover, 
will  never  make  the  will  wholly  good;  at  least  it  can  never 
alter  tlie  nature  of  the  will  but  only  its  momentary  direction ; 
it  cau  only  make  us  seek  our  happiness  in  a  diOercnt  way,  but 
never  make  us  cease  seeking  our  happiness.  To  know  what 
ia  good  we  need  to  have  experience.     We  pronounce  that  to 
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be  "  good "  wbicla  has  proved  to  be  good  for  us,  to  be  that 
wliich  ifi  iu  harmouy  with  our  development,  or  our  nature,  or 
our  will  AVc  certainly  cannot  know  beforehand  what  is  ab- 
solutely good  for  us,  even  if  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
realisation  of  an  absolute  good  "ffould  mean  ceasing  to  be  and 
to  live.  So  if  virtue  is  a  "  knowledge  "  of  "  the  good,"  it  must 
be  of  what  is  relatively  good,  good  for  us.  Because  we  can 
learu  this  only  by  experience,  virtue  is  regarded  by  Aristotle 
as  a  ?uib{i.  The  knowledge  of  the  good,  then,  does  not  seem 
to  elevate  us  above  the  ordinary  plane  of  life.  Indeed  it  was 
suggested  in  the  chapter  on  tliL-  Bondage  of  Man  that  man  is 
unable  to  seek  anythiug  tiise.  Uiau  simply  the  highest  devel<;p- 
ment  of  his  life.  Host  religions,  and  especially  the  Christian 
religion,  are  very  emphatic  on  this  point ;  and  their  continued 
existence  is  due  to  the  fact  of  theu-  giving  man  aa  analysis  of 
hia  nature,  which  before  all  things  refuses  to  flatter  his  imagi- 
nation. Knowledge  of  tlie  good  in  onlinary  life  means  too, 
unfortunately,  knowledge  of  the  evil  and  of  the  avU  tendencies 
which  exist  in  human  nature.  "Virtue  is,  in  short,  if  we  think 
ot  it,  a  thing  of  the  will  and  not  of  the  mere  intellects  No 
amount  of  knowledge  of  tlie  good  seems  to  change  the  nature 
of  the  will. 

Seeing,  then,  that  Schopenhauer  regarded  the  possibility  of 
perfectly  magnanimous  and  noble  actions  as  the  problem  of 
ethics,  he  was  right  in  maintaining  this  to  be  an  affair  of 
the  will  and  not  of  the  mere  intellect.  It  was  no  wonder 
tliat  he  could  not  regard  Socrates  as  having  "  done  any- 
thing "  in  ethics.  The  language  of  Scliopenhauer  is  very 
strong,  but  it  is  perfectly  deliberate  and  emphatic — as  de- 
liberate and  emphatic,  indeed,  as  the  language  of  St  Paul 
when  he  talks  of  the  "  righteousness "  that  is  of  "  the  law." 
No  amount  of  knowledge  of  "  the  good  "  will  make  tlie  will 
"  good,"  or  purge  the  nature  of  man  from  its  original  taint  of 
evil    and    selfishness.      The    knowledge    of    which    Socrates 
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talked  could  not  raise  mau  oat  of  the  bondage  in  wliich 
Schopenhauer  seemed  to  find  him;  it  coiUd  not  make  man 
do  anything  else  than  simply  seek  those  things  which  gratify 
his  own  will.  Schupenhuuer  thus  agrees  with  those  who 
can  credit  Socrates  with  teaching  only  an  enlightened  sort 
of  utilitnrianisnL  Again,  to  say  that  virtue  was  a  "  know- 
ledge of  the  good "  was  all  very  well  iu  ita  way  aa  showing 
the  strong  faith  of  the  Greek  mind  iu  reason  (a  faith  that 
is  found  even  in  Neoplatonisni),  but  then  eveu  Socrates 
himself  could  not  shut  his  eyea  to  the  fact  that  man  often 
knew  what  was  apparently  good  and  often  did  what  was 
apparently  Imd.  Being  an  intellectual  man,  Socrates  could 
not  for  his  own  part  see  very  well  how  this  could  be,  but 
he  knew  that  the  fact  was  so  notwithstanding.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  strongest  practical  outcome  of  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  was  the  Stoic  character,  we  may  give  a  practical 
assent  to  Schopenhauer's  couclusioii  about  his  ethics.  Mag- 
nanimity of  soul  and  perfect  disinterestedness  and  sympathy 
were  not  qualities  of  soul  that  the  Stoics  exhibited  or  cared 
to  exhibit  Tlie  Stoic's  attitude  to  both  men  and  gods  was 
one  of  practical  exclusiveness,  not  of  approach.  He  praised 
himself  for  not  being  like  the  imperfect  men  he  saw  every- 
where around,  and  he  considered  that  a  perfectly  wise  man 
was  just  as  necessary  to  Jove  as  Jove  was  to  him.  The 
im»  man,  in  fact,  was  the  ideal  of  the  Stoic  and  not  the 
sympathetic  man,  not  the  man  who  "  loved  his  neighbour 
aa  himself."  In  short,  like  all  rationalistic  ethics  or  ethics 
which  is  founded  upon  knowledge  merely.  Stoicism  ended 
in  a  mere  contemplation  of  a  peace  of  mind  which  oonld 
never  be  realised  in  the  arena  of  life.  The  idea  of  the 
Stoic  being  happy  on  the  rack  in  the  mere  contemplation 
of  his  own  wisilora  is  the  paradoxical  expression  of  this  truth. 
In  it  we  see  tlie  Socratic  ethics  reduced  to  a  state  of  inwonl 
contradiction.     Knowledge  of  the  good  really  does  contradict 
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itself  SO  far  as  practical  life  goes.  No  amount  of  knowledge 
prevents  the  wise  man  from  fallinj?  into  the  sins  of  intel- 
lectiifll  exclusiveness  and  neglect  of  his  fellow-men,  or  pre- 
ferring, like  Rabelais,  the  company  of  the  "  most  noble  and 
illu3triou3  drinkers,  and  you  thrice -precious  profligates/''  to 
that  of  good  citizens  and  honest  men.  Something  like  this 
is  what  Schopenhauer  felt  when  he  said  that  Socrates  did 
next  to  nothing  in  ethics. 

Kant's  moral  system  is  as  easily  passed  over  by  Schopen- 
hauer as  is  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  tlie  idea  of  the  phenomenal  slavery  of  man 
and  his  transcendental  freedom,  which  Schopenhauer  appreci- 
ates as  part  of  the  "  Copernican  discovery  "  of  Kant.  To  put 
matters  plainly,  it  is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  part  of 
Kant's  "  immortal  service  to  ethics "  to  have  sliown,  and 
in  "  quite  a  special  way,"  that  the  kingdom  of  \-irtue  is  "  not 
of  this  world."  The  theolo^'ical  wording  prepares  us  to  see 
how  Schopenhauer's  ethical  system  becomes  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously on  his  part)  largely  a  philosophical  substitute  for 
the  theology  which  was  discarded  by  eighteenth-century 
rationalism  and  nineteenth-century  incipient  natural  science, 
or  dissipated  somewhat  in  men's  minds  by  tlie  new  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  means  that  Kant's  idea  of 
freedom  and  of  a  realm  of  persons  who  regard  one  another 
as  members  of  a  moral  kingdom,  to  be  treated  always  as 
persons  and  never  aa  tbliig-s,  conducts  us  into  a  region  which 
ftftei"  all  is  described  for  us  only  in  negatives  by  Knut  him- 
self.  Fheuomenally  and  practically  man  was  to  Kant  ne- 
cessitated in  all  his  actions,  while  really  and  noumenaUy  he 
was  free.  Man  was  free  to  Kant  because  he  had  the  con- 
sciousness in  himself  of  an  absolute  moral  law  which  allowed 
of  no  exemption  ami  no  coinpromiHC.  This  consciousness  of 
the  moral  law  was  to  Kant  a  sort  of  timeless  or  eternal  fact 

'  Lifs  of  OftrgtmtuK,  Author'i  Prologu«. 
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of  tbe  nniverse,  something  froiu  which  man  can  no  moro  get 
away  than  be  can  from  under  the  eternal  vault  of  heaven — 
" der  hestinitc  Himmel  iiber  mir  und  das  moralische  Gesfi^  in 
mir."  Man  was  free  because  he  could  will  unconditional 
moral  law ;  the  power  to  be  conscious  of  sucli  a  law  meant 
somehow  the  power  to  will  it  There  is  no  need  of  going 
into  detail  aa  to  tlie  peculiar  defects  of  Kant's  etliics.  It  is 
sufficient  to  follow  Schopenhauer  in  the  merest  outline.  He 
is  right  in  suggesting  tliat  the  way  in  which  Kaut  worked 
out  his  conception  of  freedom  (bo  far  at  least  as  his  ethical 
writings  go)  is  imperfect.  The  absolute  "ought"  of  which 
Kanl  talked  is  found,  wiicn  examined,  to  be  as  faulty  as  the 
notion  of  aa  absolute  "  good."  All  imperatives  or  commands, 
Schopenhauer  reminds  us,  are  hypothetical;  there  is  no  "must 
in  general"  Any  given  end  implies  the  perfonnance  of 
certain  means  to  its  attainment ;  that  is  all.  An  absolute 
"ought"  is  a  coutradictiou  iu  terma — a  "sceptre  of  wooden 
iron."  All  imperatives  are  obligatory  only  in  view  of  a 
certain  end.  Waiving,  however,  this  general  criticism,  which 
in  truth  is  assented  io  by  most  students  of  Kant,  let  us 
mention  aiiottier  of  Schopenliauer's  criticisms  on  Kant,  which 
perhaps  warrants  us  iu  passing  over  Kant  as  quickly  as  he 
did  himself. 

The  idea  of  "  ought,"  Schopenhauer  maintains,  is  a  survival 
from  the  theological  morality  of  the  Decalogue.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  bold  and  perhaps  a  somewhat  dogmatic  state- 
ment, but  there  seems  a  great  deal  of  reason  for  admitting  it. 
Kant,  had  probably  an  ordinary  knowletlge  of  the  average 
Protestantism  of  his  day,  and  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
applied  the  critical  analysis  for  which  he  was  so  famous  to 
his  notion  of  two  selves  in  the  human  person,  a  transcendent 
self  and  a  phenomenal  self.  He  taught,  we  know,  that  the 
noomenal  self  gave  to  the  phenomenal  self  the  idea  of  an 
nnconditional  moral  law.     So  much  was  mere  matter  of  asser- 
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tion.  But  when  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  was  taken  out  of 
the  consciousness  of  man  by  the  pantheistic  philosophies  that 
succeeded  Kant's  system  in  Gennany,  the  soul  of  man  very 
soon  lost  the  double  character  it  had  in  KanL,  and  was  uuiGt^d 
and  simplified  and  finally  aublimaUid  into  the  soul  of  the 
universe.  Kant's  introduction  of  "God,"  at  the  end  of  his 
ethical  system,  is  in  itself  enough  to  prove  that  the  "cate- 
gorical imperative,"  tlie  absolute  "  ought,"  could  not  stand  of 
itself  in  the  human  will.  It  is  notorious  that  no  monistic 
philosophy  of  the  universe,  whether  materialistii;  or  idealistic 
or  evolutionary,  is  equal  to  the  setting  up  of  a  standard  of 
duty  fur  man^  or  at  least  of  an  absolute  standard.  In  fact, 
duti^  is  by  monistic  systems  given  altogether  over  to  the 
vulgar.  Schopenhauer,  as  might  be  expected,  repudiates  the 
theological  parentage  of  morality  himself,  while  rightly  main- 
taining that  it  exists  in  Kant.  Of  the  being  which  is  simply 
a  "creature,"  he  says,  we  simply  cannot  predicate  an  ought 
&t  all.  It  is  meaningless,  he  holds,  to  tell  a  creature  to  be 
anything  else  than  what  he  is.  (^rnnri,  as  he  puts  it,  follows 
'e&8«.  In  this  too  he  is  right,  to  the  extent  that  to  tell  a 
created  beiug  to  be  sometliiug  that  he  is  not — to  be  perfect, 
say — is  meaningless,  unless  the  means  of  becoming  what  is 
prescribed  are  also  accorded  to  him.  However,  all  that  we 
are  concerned  to  suggest  just  now  with  Schopenhauer  is  that 
the  "  ought "  or  an  "  absolute  imperative  "  cannot  be  predicated 
of  human  nature  without  the  presence  of  supporting  conditions 
or  r.on  si  derations. 

Kant,  Schopenhauer  concludes,  was  perfectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  the  only  action  which  could  be  properly  colled  ethical 
was  action  which  originates  in  a  good  will,  and  not  in  any 
idea  of  consequences,  or  in  any  sort  of  natural  impulse  ;  but 
"  beyond  that  he  did  nothing  in  ethics."  This  means,  to  put 
matters  briefly,  that  everything  in  Kant  depended  upon  the 
idea  of  a  good  will,  while  he  himself  gave  almost  no  account 
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of  bow  the  good  will  could  exist  or  coiild  be  made  to  exist 
The  good  will,  indeed,  appeared  in  Kant  as  if  "  from  above," 
although,  of  course,  Kant  could  not  allow  himself  to  say  so. 
Xor  could  he  explain  the  gooil  will  "  from  bennath,"  as  it  were, 
as  arising  out  of  good  babit,  as  Aristotle  did.  The  good  will 
in  Kant,  in  short,  comes  neither  from  above  nor  from  beneath. 
Like  Melchisedec,  it  has  neither  father  nor  mother.  It  is 
verily  as  Schopenhauer  says ;  we  learn  from  Kant  that  "  the 
kingdom  of  virtue  is  not  of  this  world."  But  how  could 
Schopenhauer  commend  him  for  that  reason  ?  Tlie  answer  is, 
only  because  of  his  resting  everything  upon  the  transcendent 
will  or  the  noumenal  will,  which  Schopenhauer  himself  makes 
the  root  of  everything. 

"  The  deeds  and  conduct  of  an  individual  and  of  a  nation 
may  be  very  much  modified  through  dogmas,  example,  and 
custom.  Bat  in  themselves  alt  deeds  {opera  operaia)  are 
merely  nnpti/  forms,  and  only  the  disposition  which  leads  to 
them  gives  them  moral  signifiijance.  This  disposition,  how- 
ever, may  be  quite  the  same  when  its  outward  mnnifeetation 
ia  very  different  With  an  equal  degree  of  wickedness  one 
man  may  die  on  the  wheel  and  another  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  It  may  lie  the  same  grade  of  wickedness  which 
expresses  itself  in  nne  nation  in  the  coarse  characteristics  of 
murder  and  cannibalism,  and  in  another  finely  and  softly  in 
miniature,  in  court  intrigues,  oppressions,  and  delicate  plots  of 
every  kind  ;  the  inner  nature  remains  the  same."  '  This  idea 
that  all  deeds  are  mere  forms  or  "  empty  pictures,"  as  Schop- 
enhauer somewhere  else  calls  them,  is  fundamental  iu  Schop- 
enhauer's ethics.  It  brings  out  what  he  is  always  tliinking  of 
— the  will  or  the  inward  disposition,  He  is  at  one  with  the 
fervent  Cliristian  believer  who  maintains  that  the  centuries 
have  only  shown  that  man  "  cannot  save  himself,"  l>ecausc  he 
^'cannot  change  his  e^^l  will."     And  yet  people  continue  to 
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smile  complacently  oa  each  other  in  society,  like  so  many 
whited  sepulchres — hypocrites,  all  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
Schopenhauer, — utterly  seUiali  and  snnlid,  like  the  whole  of 
unregeucratti  humauity.  The  whole  world  ia  sunk  in  wicked- 
ness because  the  form  of  the  will  is  not  perfect,  but  is  simply 
selfish  and  self-seeking. 


Sn  much  for  Schopenhauer's  views  on  his  predeceBBonfii* 
His  critici»ni  is  most  summary,  but  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  His  own  ethical  aualysis  brings  us  at  once  by  the 
some  kind  of  forced  inarch  to  the  central  problem  of  the 
metaphysic  of  ethics.  There  are  but  three  fundamental  prin- 
ciples in  all  human  action,  he  ntaintains :  "egoism,  which 
seeks  one's  well-being,  and  is  boundless;  wickedness,  whicli 
seeks  tlie  harm  of  auother,  and  goes  to  the  utmost  extreme  of 
cruelty ;  and  sympathy,  which  desires  the  welfare  of  others, 
and  rises  to  nobility  and  greatness  of  soul."  *  The  character 
of  each  person  is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  a  complete 
assertion  of  the  will  to  live,  and  a  direct  assertion  of  that  wilL 
There  is  an  inconsistency,  no  doiibt,  between  this  statement 
and  Schopenhauer's  other  statement  that  the  raoat  direct  mani- 
festation of  llm  will  is  the  "  Platonic  Ideas."  One  can  get  out 
of  the  inconsistency  only  by  saying  that  while  in  Schopen- 
hauer's eyes  the  Ideas  are  only  a  quasi  phenomenal  objecti- 
fication  of  will,  character  belongs  to  the  same  identical 
noumeual  reality:  tliat  is,  in  virtue  nf  his  noumenal  or  tran- 
scendental character,  man  is  one  with  tlie  will  or  the  Uiing  in 
itself.  It  is  only  the  intellect  that  makes  us  think  that 
different  men  really  are  different  from  each  other ;  in  essence 
they  are  all  one  and  the  same,  a  direct  assertion  of  the  will 
to  live.  Seeing  then,  Schopenhauer  continues,  that  the  char- 
acter of  each  man  is  a  direct  assertion  uf  the  will  to  live,  it 
follows  that  boundless  selfishness  or  boundless  self-will  is  the 
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common  chamcterislic  of  humau  nature.  Kacb  man  is  natur- 
ally the  enemy  of  every  other  man  —  hotno  hotnini  lupus. 
"  The  formula  of  egoism  is,  '  I  am  different  from  everything 
else ; '  that  of  altruism  is,  *  I  am  the  eame  as  all  other 
beings.' "  Every  individual  being  as  sucli  is  a  being  funda- 
mentally different  from  all  other  beings.'  In  myself  only, 
as  it  were,  does  my  true  being  consist — everything  else  is 
not  I,  and  is  strange  to  me.  It  is  "  this  knowledge,  the  truth 
of  which  is  vouched  for  by  flesh  and  bone>  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  all  egoism,  and  whose  true  expression  is  every 
unloving,  unjust,  or  wicked  action."  On  the  contrarj',  "  my 
true  inmost  being  exists  in  every  other  being  as  immediately 
as  it  exists  in  my  consciousness  where  it  manifests  itself  to 
me.  This  knowledge,  for  wliich  the  formula  in  Sanscrit  is 
tat-ttoam  <m — '  this  thou  art ' — is  that  which  comes  before  us 
as  sympathyj  upon  which  therefore  all  true-^-ie.,  unselfish — 
virtue  rests,  and  whoso  real  expression  is  in  every  good  deed. 
It  is  this  knowledge  in  most  instances  to  which  every  appeal 
to  mildness,  to  love  of  man,  and  to  sympathy  for  right, 
addresses  itself,  because  such  an  appeal  is  a  reminder  of  the 
Aeuse  in  which  we  are  all  one  and  the  same  being.  I^oism, 
on  the  contrary — i.c.,  envy,  hate,  persecution,  severity,  revenge, 
rejoicing  in  injury,  brutality — appeals  to  that  first  knowledge 
and  assures  itself  with  it.  The  satisfaction  and  the  delight 
which  we  experience  on  even  hearing  of,  or  seeing,  or  best 
of  all,  on  producing  in  ourselves,  a  noble  action,  rests  ulti- 
mately on  the  fact  that  it  makes  us  feel  that  beyond  all  the 
differences  and  the  separate  individuality  of  men  which  the 
prineipiuiH,  individvationis  effects  for  na,  there  lies  a  unity 
which  is  actually  existent,  nay  is  accessible  to  us,  seeing  that 
it  has  really  come  before  our  eyes." " 

It    is    in    painting    human    nature    thus    conceived    that 
Schopenhauer    strains    his    philosophy    to    the    utmost,    and 

1  OnndUce  der  UonU  ;  Werke,  it.  370.  '  Ibid.,  271. 
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"painta  the  deril  most  black,"  as  Chamisso  reproached  him 
with,  doing.  He  says  that  each  indiWdnal  character  is  not 
merely  an  assertion  of  the  will  to  lire,  but  is  its  assertion, 
wholu  and  complete.  A  man  who  wills  his  own  happinc 
wills  for  tiie  time  being  as  if  he  were  the  whole  world,  or 
as  if  the  whole  world  were  simply  the  horse  on  which 
his  will  rides.*  A  man  would  almost  kill  another  to  get 
grease  for  his  boots,  Schopenhauer  says.  Sgoism  has  "  no 
limits."  "  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  the  same  hmuan  inclination 
in  language  as  true  as  it  is  strong :  '  Hevenge  is  the  sweetest 
morsel  to  the  mouth  that  ever  was  cooked  in  hell !' "  ^  "When 
we  think  of  this  pursuit  by  the  individual  of  his  own  happi- 
ness in  connection  with  what  Schopenhauer  holds  about  its 
being  impossible  to  satisfy  the  will,  and  about  the  subordinate 
character  of  the  intellect,  and  the  merely  phenomenal  char- 
acter of  the  world  to  the  idealist,  we  can  understand  how  he 
regards  man  in  liis  sellisliuess  as  looking  on  the  whole  world 
as  simply  made  for  himself.  "  Life  is  a  path  of  red-hot  coals, 
with  a  few  cool  places  here  and  there."  "  The  truth  is,  we 
ought  to  be  wretched,  and  we  are  so.  The  chief  source  of 
the  serious  evils  which  aficct  men  is  man  himself ;  homo 
homini  lujms.  Whoever  keeps  this  last  fact  clearly  in  \-iew 
beholds  the  world  as  a  hell,  which  surpasses  that  of  Dante 
in  this  respect,  that  one  man  must  be  the  devil  of  another. 
For  this,  one  is  certainly  more  fitted  than  another;  an  arch- 
fiend, indeed,  mom  fitted  than  all  others^  appearing  in  the 
form  of  a  conqueror,  who  places  several  hundred  thousand 
men  opposite  each  other,  and  saya  to  them, '  To  suffer  and  die 
is  your  destiny ;  now  s^oot  each  other  with  guns  and  cannons/ 
and  they  do  so."  * 

'  Cf.  "  If  1  were  ft  gntkli-M,  diiil  tlic  wti.ile  univetw  wcr«  aaployed  In  my  iftiO 
vice,  I  «Iiol1<1  Ami  tlie  nervice  liadly  reixWei^. "—Journal  of  Marie  DaUikirtaeff* , 
pu  167. 

*  Wcrke,  tL  621  j  Pej-ehol.  B«nwrit. 
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Schopenbauer's  problem  is  how  to  account  for  social  moral- 
ity on  the  basis  oC  this  natuiiil  egoism,  which  he  takes  to 
be  the  truth  about  human  nature.  Obviously  society  can 
exist  only  if  men  take  some  regard  for  the  strivings  and 
feelings  and  wishes  of  their  fellow-men,  and  the  liighest  state 
of  society  can  exist  only  if  man  takes  as  much  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  others  as  he  does  for  his  own.  But  how  is 
this  possible  ?  As  Rousseau  says  in  '  Kmile/  "  11  n'est  pas 
dans  le  cocur  huniaiu  de  sc  nicttre  k  la  place  des  gens  qui  sont 
plus  heurcux  que  nous,  mais  seulement  de  ceux  qui  sont  plus 
k  plaiudre."  The  first  step  towards  morality  is  found,  accord- 
ing to  Schopenhauer,  in  the  natural  sympathy  that  we  have 
with  the  suffering  of  others.  It  is  in  keeping  with  his  whole 
theory  that  he  holda  llrnt  paiu  sumehow  affects  ua  more  than 
pleasure.  He  notices,  for  example,  tliat  parents  always  love 
a  deformed  child  more  than  their  other  children :  the  reason 
of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  "  the  coDtempIatlon 
of  deformity  or  sufferiug  tends  to  awaken  sympathy  with 
ourselves  or  with  the  will  to  live."  Now  sympathy,  uot 
only  with  the  sorrows  but  with  the  joys  and  the  desires 
and  the  strivings  of  others,  yields  ordinary  moral  conduct. 
The  principle,  therefore,  of  ordinary  civic  morality  to  Schopen- 
hauer in  sympathy.  His  use  of  the  fact  of  sympatliy  is 
differenl  from  that  of  the  English  moralista.  It  is  not  with 
him  a  mere  correlative  to  egoism  as  a  principle  of  conduct, 
but  a  force  which  is  destined  to  destroy  egoism  altogether. 
Kor  is  it  a  power,  such  as  Adam  Smith  conceived  man  to 
poeseSB,  of  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  others  so  as  to 
be  able  to  take  a  disinterested  survey  of  our  own  conduct 
Nor  yet  ia  it  that  highly  reflective  sense  of  conduct  as  a 
balance  of  personal  and  social  affections,  or  as  "  calm,  stable, 
universal  goodwill  to  all,"  of  which  Shaftesbxuy  and  Hutcheson 
respectively  speak.  Sympathy,  to  Schopenlmuer,  is  a  positive 
principle  of  conduct — the  supreme  positive  principle  of  con- 
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ducL  lb  is  based  upon  the  intellectual  perception  of  the 
identity  of  all  living  and  willing  beings,  and  is  never  really 
infallible  in  ita  operation  as  a  principle  until  this  perception 
is  developed  within  the  moral  agent  But  however  awakened 
— through  metapbysic  or  art  or  divine  grace — sjmipathy  is  to 
Scliopeuhauer  the  one  principle  which  makes  moral  conduct 
poftsible ;  it  alone  causes  uk  to  feel  and  act  towards  others  as 
to  ourselves.  The  facts  of  human  nature  being  what  they  are 
to  Schopenhauer,  he  finds  the  only  real  explanation  of  the 
possibility  of  sympathy  in  tho  metaphysical  principle  just 
referred  to.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  something  of 
a  logical  tour  de  force  ahout  that ; — it  looks  like  an  attempt  to 
save  an  extreme  view  of  human  nature  by  ha\nng  recourse  to 
a  highly  abstract  metaphysical  conception  (or  perception).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  readily  enough  think  of  his  sympathy 
as  arising  from  the  perception  that  life  is  so  damnable  and 
illusory  that  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  it  alto- 
gether, in  the  ease  of  others  as  well  as  of  self. 

Maintaining,  then,  that  sympathy  finally  passes  into  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  the  inutility  of  all  volition,  Schopenhauer 
teaches  that  genuine  goodness  ultimately  means  refraining 
from  all  willing,  a  state  of  the  will  in  which  it  ceases  to 
wilL  Ceasing  to  will,  of  course,  on  his  view,  practically 
brings  the  world  to  an  end,  since  will  is  the  essence  of  all 
things.  This  destruction  of  the  world  is  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wislied  for  by  the  philosophical  mind,  wliich 
knows  the  illusoriness  of  all  tilings.  Qenuine  goodness 
belongs  to  the  man  who  has  emancipated  himself  from  the 
will  to  live  and  attained  to  the  will  which,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  Schopenhauer,  denies  the  personal  will  and  even  the 
social  will,  and  enters  upon  the  service  of  the  will  that 
"affirms  the  Ideas."  He  who  no  langer  wills  to  be  any- 
thing for  himself  and  is  content  to  be  what  the  universe  has 
ordained  that  he  should  be,  simply  a  mirror  of  the  essential 
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nature  of  the  world,  loses  his  misery,  according  to  Schop- 
enhauer, and  has  attained  to  true  goodness.  Schopenhauer 
does  not  dwell  much,  as  von  Hartmann  does,  on  the  notion  of 
mankind  becoming  as  a  whole  possibly  so  impenetrated  with 
the  spirit,  firstly,  of  altruism,  and  then  of  the  negation  of  the 
will,  that  they  will  cease  to  will,  and  so  bring  the  world  to  an 
end.  He  rather  believes  that  the  world  will  continue  to  exist 
as  it  is,  becauBe  men  will  always  seek  the  satisfaction  uf  their 
own  individual  wills.  Besides,  "  humanity  "  does  not  mean 
very  much  to  Schopeuhauer ;  the  race  does  not  mean  much 
more  to  him  than  the  individual ;  it  is  a  mere  appearance,  a 
mere  phenomenon  of  the  will  to  live.  The  whole  world  to 
him  is  just  like  one  gigantic  individual ;  it  is  one  individual 
will  Tusliing  into  life,  but  life  which  will  always  be  miser- 
able because  the  will  must  ever  continue  to  assert  itself 
anew.  Even  if  the  Ideas  seem  to  be  a  complete  expression 
of  the  will,  they  have  still  to  be  *'  asserted  "  by  the  will  in 
countless  individuals,  if  u  "  phenomenal "  world  is  to  l>e  kept 
up  at  alL  Of  course  tlie  whole  idea  of  bringiug  the  world 
to  an  end,  even  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  is  fanciful; 
it  rests  on  the  false  presupposition  that  dogmatic  idealism 
is  true,  that  the  world  is  simply  a  creation  of  the  brain  or 
the  intellect,  and  that  consequently  it  could  be  negated  with 
the  destruction  of  the  intellect,  or  when  tlie  individual  in- 
tellect has  ceased  to  exist  as  individual  and  passed  into 
"the  contemplation  of  the  Ideaa." 

But  how  does  the  perception  of  the  identity  of  all  willing 
beings  and  the  inutility  of  all  willing  arise  in  the  mind  ? 
Schopenhauer  says  it  comes  instantaneously,  and  his  doctrine 
here  becomes  mystical.  Art  and  genius  and  metaphysic,  he 
holds,  bring  into  Uie  mind  the  knowledge  that  the  real  world 
is  not  the  world  of  volition  and  of  practical  knowledge,  but 
the  world  of  tlie  Platonic  Ideas  in  which  the  distinction  of 
self  and  not-self  does  not  exist.     There  are  various  practical 
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ways  of  facilitadog  the  eutry  into  the  mind  of  this  know- 
ledge, such  as  complete  renunciation  of  the  search  after 
pleasure,  voluntary  chastity,  mystic  contemplation,  and  so 
on.  The  saints  of  most  religions  have  learned  the  lesson 
of  tlie  inutility  of  all  willing  without  an  explicit  knowledge 
of  philosophy;  but  the  quietude  and  the  resignation  of  the 
saint  can  be  greatly  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
philosopher,  that  all  things  arc  one  although  they  seem  to 
be  different.  To  Schopenhauer  there  is  much  in  common 
between  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  saint  and  that  of  the 
philosopher.  Both  have  the  constant  sense  of  the  relative 
nou-exiatence  and  the  nugatoriness  of  much  that  ordinary 
men  believe  to  be  real.  "We  cannot  help  reflecting  here  that 
it  is  a  pity  that  Schopenhauer  should  have  seen  this  common 
element  in  goodness  and  genius,  and  yet  never  have  made  ont 
in  his  theory  of  art  the  real  connection  between  art  and  mor- 
ality and  life  as  a  whole.'  A  good  man,  for  instance,  will 
have  certain  artistic  intuitions  that  a  bad  man  cannot  have, 
and  so  art  may  have  something  to  learn  from  morality,  aa 
in  general  art  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  as  complete  an  ex- 
perience of  life  as  can  be  obtained  by  any  nmn  or  by  all 
men.  But,  to  resume,  the  knowledge  we  require  to  elevate 
US  above  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  and  above  ordinary 
knowledge  is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  that  perception  of 
the  nothingness  of  mere  individuality  and  selfislmess  which 
is  implied  in  good  conduct.  Translated  into  other  terms, 
this  means  a  knowledge  of  the  relativity  of  all  principles  of 
the  mere  understanding,  and  of  their  applicability  to  phe* 
nomena  only  and  not  to  things  in  themselves.  Things  ore 
not  separate  and  individual  according  to  Schopenhauer;  they 
only  seem  to  be  so,  because  the  understanding  is  forced  to 
break  up  the  world  into  a  congeries  of  separate  things  with 
a  view  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life.     ("  JHvide  et  impera," 

^  Cf.  tvpra,  p.  288. 
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Bacon  said.)  Wc  ai*e  not  different  from  one  another  al- 
though we  seem  to  be  so ;  we  are  at  bottom  the  same  eub- 
Btance  that  others  are.  It  in  one  will  that  energises  id  us 
all,  in  all  animals  and  in  all  things.  "  Tat-twam  asi"- — 
"that  thou  also  art" — is  what  the  individual  may  say  to 
himself  when  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  another  thing 
or  another  person.  " Neminem  Ucde" — "hurt  no  one" — ^be- 
cause in  hurting  thera  you  hurt  yourself.  Schopenhauer  does 
not  advance  to  the  fulftlment  of  the  other  part  of  the  motto, 
"  et  omnea  quantum  in  ie  potest  jttva  " ;  to  assist  others  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  would  mean  in  his  eyes  to  assist  them  to 
live,  which  is  to  prolong  their  misery. 

The  true  way  to  help  people,  Schopenhauer  maintains,  is 
to  show  them  the  inutility  of  all  volition.  Tlie  will  is  in- 
trinsically so  bad  and  so  selfish  that  we  can  become  diQureut 
only  by  ceasing  to  will  altt^ether.  We  must  become  dead 
to  the  will  to  live,  according  to  Schopenhauer.  As  it  stands, 
this  result  is  manifestly  a  negation  of  the  ethical  problem, 
and  so  Schopenhauer  does  not  seem  to  be  better  off  himself 
than  he  thought  Socrates  and  Kant  to  be.  Still  the  honesty 
of  a  non.  possumm  is  in  his  eyes  superior  to  compromise. 
"  The  kingdom  of  virtue  is  not  of  this  world."  "  AtU  sahts, 
ttiU  nihil,"  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  thutight.  When 
we  negate  the  finite  will  we  are  supposed  by  Schopeuhaucr 
to  afi&rm  the  Ideas ;  in  tact  we  negate  the  finite  will  by 
"  atfimiing  the  Ideas."  In  "  affirming  the  Ideas  "  we  become 
timeless  and  etenial.  When  we  ask  what  this  means,  the 
most  direct  answer  from  Schopenhauer  would  be,  "Look  at 
the  complete  rest  on  the  faces  of  the  greatest  artistic  crea- 
tions ;  realise  the  stigmmta  of  the  Christian  ascetics  and 
saints;  breathe  the  lotus-like  air  of  the  Hindoo  scriptures; 
seek  in  any  way  you  can  aie-mam  quietan."  Were  we  to 
rejoin  that  this  is  just  as  inexplicable  as  Kant's  uoumenal 
or  transcendental   freedom,  Schopenhauer  would  repeat  that 
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Kaut's  merit  lies  just  in  showing  that  tlie  "  kingdom  of  virtue 
is  not  of  this  world ; "  "  I,  the  only  other  modern  philosopher, 
agree  with  Kant  in  this  mfttter,"  as  it  were.  Virtue  lica 
only  in  the  will  which  affirms  the  Ideas.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  result  of  affirming  the  Ideas  is  not  so  very 
different  in  Schopeuliauer  from  what  it  is  in  Hegel.  In  both 
salvation  seems  to  lie  simply  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
eternal  Ideas  or  the  eternal  order  of  the  world,  and  salvation 
in  both  instances  seems  to  involve  the  loss  of  individual 
or  separate  existence.  There  is  this  slight  difference  in  the 
case  of  Schopenhauer,  that  he  maintains  salvation  to  be  an 
affair  not  so  muoli  of  tlie  intellect  as  of  the  will :  whatever 
else  salvation  may  be,  it  must  mean  to  him  a  chauged  atti- 
tude of  the  will,  and  if  the  finite  will  can  be  changed  only 
by  death,  then  death  must  somehow  lie  on  the  path  to  salva- 
tion. Tins  is  a  wholesome  reminder.  Reality,  we  shall  later 
see,  has  more  to  do  with  tlie  will  than  is  often  recognised. 
Here  at  least,  in  ethics,  the  will  is  the  main  thing,  because 
virtue  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  will  than  with  the  in- 
tellect It  is  a  habit  of  t?te  will  according  to  Aristotle  and 
according  to  coiuni  on -sense.  The  Hegelians  all  make  virtue 
far  too  intellectual  a  matter,  just  as  Spinoza  did. 

In  this  affirmation  of  the  Ideas  by  the  benevolent  or 
virtuous  will  we  have  reached  the  supreme  meaniug  of  reality 
according  to  Sr.hopenhauer,  the  true  transcendental  meaning  of 
reality  of  wliich  we  have  been,  directly  and  indirectly,  in 
search  throughout.  lu  the  noumeual  will,  and  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  finite  will  to  the  will  that  affirms  the  Ideas, 
Schopenhauer  as  well  as  Fichte  finds  the  highest  reality  or 
the  highest  phase  of  reality.  As  he  said,  it  was  Kant's  idea 
of  noumenal  freedom  which  led  him  to  this  discovery. 


III.  The  ethical  student  will  certainly  feel  at  this  point 
that  it  is  time  he  is  allowed  to  pause,  after  refraining  from 
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criticism  so  long.  Tho  path  wc  have  traversed  is  strewn  with 
fallacies.  Tho  only  assumption  that  at  ^all  justifies  Schopen- 
hauer's unparalleled  haste  in  geueralisation,  is  tht^t  the  meta- 
physic  oj  efchus  ialh&enl^y  thing-waith-cariDg  aboutJiuethics, 
or  at  least  the  fact  of  the  inner  contradiction  between  the 
merely  personal  aud  the  altruistic  or  perfectly  moral  wilL 
Now  the  mctaphysie  of  ethics  Ja  doubtless  the  highest  thing 
in  ethics,  but  it  is  not  the  only  tHng!^  There  must  be  in 
every  ethical  philosophy  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  con- 
crete facts  of  the  ethical  consciousness.  In  this  regard  Scho- 
penhauer is  a  supreme  STnner.  I^  "wus  perfectly  natural  that 
the  Danish  Academy  did  twf.  crown  lus  essay  on  *  ITie  Foun- 
dation of  Morals.'  Sympathy  is  certainly  not  the  wliole  of 
morality,  nor  is  it  even  the  supreme  principle  of  morality.  It  is 
a  good  deal  to  Schopenhauer,  because  the  first  thing  we  ought, 
according  to  his  way  of  thinking,  to  perceive  about  the  world 
is  that  it  is  illusory.  Consequuutly  we  ought  to  regard  *'  all 
men  as  the  victims  along  with  ourselves  of  an  illusion  even 
in  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  the  senses.'  "We  ought  not  to 
address  men  as  comrades — Good  Sir,  Monsieur — but  as  fellow- 
sufTererg — socii  rnalomm."  Unfortunately  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  deny  the  illusoriness  that  Schopenhauer  attributes  to 
sense-perception  and  to  all  knowledge. 

Schopenhauer  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  in  an  unpre- 
judiced and  positive  way  the  very  first  things  that  we  have 
a  right  to  cxpoct  an  explanation  of  in  ethics,  the  ideas  of  duty  ', 
and  obligatiou.  These  ideas  ought  to  be  put  in  the  foj-efront 
of  any  ethical  theory,  to  be  at  least  explained  or  criticised,  if 
not  finally  accepted.  Ethics  difiters  from  positive  science  in 
describing  or  in  explaining  "  what  ought-Jo^  be,"  rather  than  y 
what "  is."  Most  of  the  great  German  idealists  attempted  to 
give  some  account  of  tlie  etenml  Solten  that  they  all  felt  to 
be  somehow  deeply  imbedded  in  the  moral  consciousness  of 

'  Cf.  ofaap.  IL,  Motion  ii.  tt  immim. 
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mankind.  Again,  under  the  name  of  cbai-acteristic  ethical 
facts,  Schopenhauer  selected  not  so  much  activities  as  passive 
states  of  mind.  Without  doubt  there  is  a  savour  of  fairness 
in  his  proposition  to  examine,  as  the  subject-matter  of  ethics, 
those  actions  or  states  of  mind  which  all  men  unconditionally 
approve.  We  are  reminded  of  Hume,  whose  ethical  inquiry 
was  also  undertaken  in  regard  to  the  generally  approvi 
(iualities  of  human  nature.  Still  one  could  never  feel,  evett^ 
in  Hume's  case,  that  the  fact  of  certain  qualities  being  pleas- 
ing to  men  and  certain  others  being  displeasing,  was  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  what  we  call  right  and  wrong  In  actions ;  and 
the  case  ia  similar  m  Schopenhauer.  It  is  the  ethical  standi 
and  tlie  cousdousnc8s  whii;h  botli  the  agent  and  the  spectat 
of  ethical  action  have  of  that  standard,  that  are  the  chai 
acteristic  facts  of  ethics.  In  approaching  the  study  of  ethics, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  oUiical  agent  mnst  be  taken  into 
account  even  more  than  that  of  the  ethical  spectator.  If  this 
is  not  done  we  arc  apt  to  bring  forward  an  apparently  uncon- 
scious basis  of  ethics,  as  both  Hume  and  Schopenhauer  to  a 
certain  extent  do.  We  are  apt  to  talk  as  if  the  ELgent  simply 
might  or  might  not  hap[ien  to  act  morally,  might  or  might 
uot  exhibit  tliose  qualities  wliich  we  call  moral.  Both  Scho- 
penhauer and  Hume  seem  to  start  with  tlie  purely  inductive 
method  in  ethics,  and  there  is  something  commendable  in  this. 
But  we  cannot  very  well  seek  for  ethical  facts  if  we  have  not 
already  in  our  minds  some  standard  or  other  of  what  i.s  or  is 
not  ethical.  Those  facts,  we  know,  are  economic  which  have 
some  bearing  on  the  production  or  the  distribution  of  wealth ; 
and,  similarly,  those  facts  ai-e  etliicol  wliich  have  some  bearing 
OR  the  performance  or  uon-performanco  of  what  is  called  duty. 
Schopenhauer,  in  short,  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  started 
from  the  characteristic  facts  of  ethics. 

Benevolence  and  sympathy  are  obviously  a  very  small  part 
of  ethics;  a  person  might  even  be  benevolent  and  sympatlietic 
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without  knowing  much  about  duty  and  without  acting  dutifully. 
Schopenhauer's  partly  morbid  account  of  the  origin  of  sym- 
pathy, a3  arising  chieily  from  the  perception  of  suffering,  is  of 
itaelf  sufficient  bo  show  this.  We  must  be  able  to  sympathise 
with  the  upward  efforts  of  mankind  as  well  as  with  tlieir 
tendency  to  aulTer  and  to  act  imperfectly.  We  must  have 
sympathy  for  the  perfunnauce  of  duty  as  well  as  for  the  non* 
performance  of  duty  by  mankind.  Sympathy,  so  to  speak,  is 
a  secondary  principle  of  ethics,  and  rests  upon  some  implied 
perception  of  what  is  worth  sympathising  with  in  man.  One 
cannot  help  remarking  in  pa.ssing,  that  if  Schopenhauer  had 
felt  the  reality  of  duty  as  Kant  did,  or  as  Schiller  did,  or  as 
Carlylc  did,  it  might  have  made  life  less  illusory  for  him  and 
more  real.  His  Diogcncs-likc  finding  of  all  men  to  be  rogues 
and  devils  and  cheats,  might  then  have  had  in  his  mind  for 
its  obverse  a  perception  that  man  could  be  real  and  heroic 
when  obeying  the  call  of  duty.  The  very  underived  and 
ultimate  character  that  moral  obligation  seems  to  have  in 
Kant  infuses  a  reality  and  a  meaning  into  life  which  causes 
sceptical  and  agnostic  prejudices  to  dry  up  and  wither  away. 
In  the  idea  of  dnty  we  do  seem  to  find  some  stable  ground 
in  this  world  of  fleeting  things.  Wordsworth  found  that  the 
"  ancient  lieavens  "  were  "  fresh  and  strong  "  through  the  idea 
of  "  duty,"  the  "  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God."  There 
is  little  that  is  noble  in  Schopenhauer,  although  there  is  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  pathetic,  as  we  have  seen.  And  perhaps 
the  way  in  which  he  ignores  the  idea  of  duty  is  to  some  extent 
responsible  for  this.  The  beautifiU,  we  found,  was  for  Scho- 
penhauer ntA  something  that  man  was  called  upon  to  attain 
to  or  to  realise  in  his  life,  but  rather  something  that  called 
him  out  of  the  world  and  away  from  it  In  some  respects 
nothing  strikes  us  as  moi-e  strange  in  Schopenhauer  than  that 
he  did  not  realise  the  full  significance  of  his  own  teaching  that 
the  reality  of  man  and  of  all  other  things  is  will     If  man 
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really  is  will,  attainineDt  ought  to  be  the  key-note  of  his  life. 
The  reason  of  its  not  being  such  in  Schopenhauer  is,  once 
more,  that  the  will  with  which  he  deals  from  first  to  last  is 
not  the  reasonable  will,  which  the  will  of  man  undoubtedly  is, 
but  the  unconscious  will  that  we  think  of  as  mere  impulse 
and  (blind)  effort.  He  thus  came  to  think  of  will  as  that 
which  indic-ated,  in  the  first  instance,  an  absence  of  reason, 
something  that  was  ditlereut  from  reason  and  opposed  to  it. 
Hb  failed  to  uee  how  instinct,  when  properly  understood,  may 
be  viewed  as  organised  or  unconscious  reason.^ 

It  was  but  sorry  justice  at  best  that  Schopenhauer  did 
to  the  ethics  of  Socrates  and  Kant  The  idea  of  Socrates 
that  virtue  was  knowledge,  contains  very  ranch  more  than 
Schopenhauer  saw  in  it  It  stands  at  least  for  the  fact  that 
man  is  a  being  who  must  have  a  reason  for  his  conduct,  who 
must  always  act  intelligently,  with  full  consciousness  of  what 
he  is  doing^the  very  thing  that  Schopenhauer  overlooked  in 
seeming  to  explain  conduct  out  of  that  which  was  largely 
unconscious.  It  ia  perhaps,  however,  needless  to  repeat  here 
what  was  suggested  in  the  chapter  on  the  Bondage  of  Man, 
about  the  inadequate  recognition  tbat  Schopenhauer  gives  to 
the  conception  or  the  idea.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  he 
could  not  fully  sjinpatluse  with  Socrates,  who  placed  the 
essence  of  virtue  in  a  conception  or  knowledge  of  what  was 
good.  His  feeling  about  Kant  was  doubtless  in  the  main 
correct,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  imperative  in  gen- 
eral which  can  maintain  itself  to  be  a  law  to  man  without 
any  supporting  conditions  wliatsoever.  But,  then,  there  are 
the  many  concrete  duties  of  life,  and  to  these  Schopenhauer 
paid  httle  attention.  From  the  days  of  cliihlliood  onwards 
men  are  subjected  to  the  thousand  and  one  demands  of  the 


'  It  i«  ui  outcocoe  of  chapters  <r.  and  tL  that  the  natuml  creative  impulae  of 
our  livM  mty  be  rationalised  thrvugli  a  dniirc  to  (.Tcate  ttie  bi^est  (orras  of 
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various  Institutions  aud  relations  and  conventions  of  civilised 
life.  No  ono  of  these  demands  io  itself  exactly  explains  the 
fact  of  obligation  or  duty,  but,  taken  together,  they  all  of  thera 
imply  it ;  yet  of  none  of  them  did  Schopenhauer  take  any 
account  in  thinking  out  his  philosophy  of  conduct.  Apart 
from  his  want  of  perception  of  the  iuiportauce  of  the  general 
idea  of  duty  to  the  philosopher,  there  is  this  utter  want  of 
perception  ou  his  part  of  the  extent  to  which  man  is  helped 
along  the  highway  of  life  by  the  institutions  aud  arrangements 
of  society,  and  by  cust-om  cven>  by  usage,  by  civic  and  common 
duty. 

Schopenhauer  has  veiy  little  sense  for  the  midway  region 
in  morals,  the  plain  broad  highway  of  life  on  which  ordinary 
ethical  actions  are  exhibited.  The  ethiuil  man  is  neither  a 
beast  nor  a  god,  but  a  plain  being  exhibiting  rarely  the 
extremes  of  "excess"  and  "defect"  It  was  mainly  the 
"  excess  "  and  the  "  defect "  iu  life  that  Schopenhauer  saw,  and 
consequently  he  had  not  the  first  prerequisites  of  the  dis- 
passionatti  and  unprejudiced  aud  appreciative  ethical  observer. 
Like  Machiavelli,  he  could  not  see  the  guiding  and  restraining 
power  of  the  media  (uvi<>mata  of  life ;  he  could  only  figure  to 
himself  the  workings  of  perfect  goodne&s  or  perfect  Iwdness. 
He  had  no  sympathy  for  such  a  representation  of  life  as  is 
given  iu  a  poem  like  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,"  with  its 
lingering  love  for  such  things  as  "  contented  toil "  and  "  hos- 
pitable care "  and  "  steady  loyalty "  and  "  kind,  connubial 
tenderness."  He  had  too  much  hatred  for  compromise  and 
toleration,  and  again  for  the  influence  of  priesthoods  aud 
father-confessors  over  mankind,  to  have  any  sympathy  with 
the  helplessness  of  the  average  man.^  Ha  was  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  contentment  that  comes  to  ordinary  people 


*  Sohopeoluuer  biid  tho  regulur  Conlinental  euntempt  tar  fhypocrifU  AntjUite, 
the  cxtBDl  to  which  msay  of  a*  Uy  itreH  on  «  paeudo-ooDfurinily  to  «xtcrnftl 
tUodudB  of  rtligiuD  and  locial  cuodnct. 
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from  the  simple  discharge  of  duty,  aud  from  simple  partici- 
pation in  the  ordinary  delights  of  life.  He  would  have 
scorned  as  utterly  beneath  his  notice  such  blissful  content- 
ment as  Jean  Paul  represents  in  hia  schoolmaster  "  Wuz " 
or  in  his  "  Fixlein."  He  had  no  real  inward  feeling  for  the 
ethical  value  of  the  Greek  idea  of  the  "limit"  in  things,  or 
of  their  maxim  fxtj^lv  ayav,  or  of  Aristotle's  id«a  of  virtue  as 
a  "  meau  "  between  two  extremes/  Nor  had  he  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  insignilicant  pursuits  of  insignificant  people  or 
the  innocent  satisfaction  of  humble  wonts.  He  saw  only  the 
extremes  in  life,  like  Nero  having  Seneca  for  a  tutor,  or  the 
stupid  Germans  trj-ing  to  shake  a  man  like  Napoleon  off  their 
shoulders,  or  the  fact  that  the  French,  although  the  most  gay 
and  moat  superficial  and  the  most  consummately  mundane  of 
all  peoples,  have  yet  given  birth  to  the  strictest  and  the 
severest  religious  order,  tlie  Za  Trappc  monks.  It  is  astound- 
ing to  think  how  he  could,  although  by  his  own  profession  u 
"  man  of  the  world  "  who  pretended  to  know  men  as  they  are, 
maintain  all  human  Eictiona  to  be  the  outcome  of  simply  thit€ 
motives — aellishuess,  wickedness,  and  benevolence.  There  is 
the  mere  student  and  the  hardened  bachelor  aud  the  soured 
observer  of  human  Ufe  in  a  great  deal  that  Ue  writes  upon 
ethics. 

We  must  remember,  of  course,  that  our  philosopher  grew 
up  at  the  end  of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  at  a  time  when 
individualism  had  run  hut,  and  when  the  wayward  self  bad 
expressed  its  infinite  willingness  to  "  govern "  but  not  to 
"  obey."  With  the  cynical  and  the  selfish  moralists,  and  with 
some  of  the  early  founders  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
he  thought  of  man  as  always  seeking  merely  his  own  happi- 
ness or  advantage.  People,  in  his  eyes,  are  simply  seeking  lo 
be  happy,  and  to  eat  aud  drink  and  multiidy  their  numbers,  as 

*  Nay^  be  objected  to  thi«  reiy  idea.    "Arittotle'i  principle,  to  observe  tbt- 
mean  ia  oil  thingB,  is  rer;  Ul  ndupted  to  beooine  a  principle  of  morals." 
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they  have  done  since  the  b^inning  of  history.  "  What  the 
will  aims  at  aud  eflccta  in  man,  is  essentially  just  the  same 
as  what  it  aims  at  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals — nutrition 
and  propagation."  ^  His  sense  for  the  evil  that  he  found  in 
man  probably  came  to  him,  partly  through  his  own  strangely 
jiasaionate  and  uucontrollable  nature,  and  partly  from  modem 
evolutionary  scieuce  with  its  doctrine  of  the  auimality  of  man, 
and  partly  from  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
lOriginal  depravity  of  human  nature.  It  undoubtedly  requires 
ta  great  man  to  be  fundamental  in  his  views,  but  to  be  a  good 
moralist  a  man  must  be  able,  through  delicacy  and  tact  and 
insight,  to  judge  of  conduct  Jis  a  whole,  as  in  some  sense  an 
art,  a  kind  of  harmony  established  between  the  purely  im- 
pulsive and  the  purely  rational  or  benevolent  or  lesthetic 
forces  in  man's  nature.  The  only  man  that  Schopenhauer 
unconditionally  respected  was  the  merchant,  of  whom  he  had 
a  good  typo  before  his  eyes — the  old  Hansa  merchant  with 
his  spirit  of  entei'prise  and  daring,  and  his  own  father  with 
his  high  notions  of  commercial  and  political  honour.  He  held 
that  all  men  were  rogues,  but  that  the  merchant  was  the  only 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  say  so,  and  to  act  upon  the 
truth  of  his  statement.  For  the  soldier,  the  hero,  aud  the 
great  statesman,  Schopenhauer  had  no  admiration  at  all ;  as 
a  class  these  men  simply  exemplified  to  his  mind  different 
[Ways  in  which  the  great  vulgar  mob  that  is  called  humanity 
is  schooled  into  some  sort  of  order  for  a  given  time.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  human  actions  seemed  tu  him  merely 
conventional ;  and  the  question  of  men  like  Holbach  and 
Helvetius  and  D'Alembert,  whether  all  justice  and  honesty 
were  not  conventional  too,  seemed  to  him  far  from  out  of  the 
way.  They  probably  were  so,  in  his  eyes,  for  the  general 
reason  that  men  do  not  really  kn&w  what  they  sai/  about  their 
actions  by  way  of  theory,  and  that  what  they  do  say  about 
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them  is  of  no  importance  whatsoever,  because  their  actions 
are  all  govenied  by  the  one  selfish  efl'ort  after  mere  existence 
and  mere  persoual  bappiueBit.  In  all  this  the  iuflueuce  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  with  its  theories  about  the  "  iiatural  man  " 
and  natural  rights  and  "  the  social  contract,"  is  moat  apparent. 

It  is  needless  bo  say  that  Schopenhauer  showed  little  love 
or  sympathy  in  looking  at  men  from  the  outside  in  the  way  in 
whicli  he  did.  The  love  and  the  sympathy  that  he  talked 
about  both  represented  an  imaginary  solution  of  an  imaginary 
difficulty.  They  were  both  put  forward  as  desperate  remedies 
for  a  desperate  disen.se — extreme  sellishness.  The  very  intel- 
lectnaUsm  of  his  love  and  sympathy  disproves  their  value  as 
positive  etliical  prim-iples.  They  both  rested  in  his  mind 
simply  on,  the  intellectual  perception  or  the  intellectual  con- 
\ictioQ  that  all  human  beings  were  realty  and  fundamentally 
one  and  the  same  substance  (the  will  to  live),  althougli  they 
appeared  to  be  different  Here,  again,  he  is  at  the  eighteenth 
century  point  of  view,  which  makes  individual  men  seem  to 
be  as  different  and  as  separate  from  one  another  as  they 
possibly  can  be.  He  violently  separated  men  from  each 
other  at  the  outset,  or  he  ima^^ned  that  extreme  individualism 
was  the  fact  from  which  he  had  to  start,  and  he  violently 
and  desperately  brought  the  separate  individuals  together,  in 
order  that  some  sort  of  ethical  relations  might  seem  to  prevail 
among  men.  La  volont^  (U  tons  was  really  a  very  trouble- 
some thing  to  Schopenhauer  in  his  extreme  desire  to  show 
that  the  world  was  only  ime  seuh  volenti.  He  took  up  the 
problem  of  ethics  with  the  idea  that  individuals  as  indi\idualflj 
had  simply  to  be  suppressed  atid  negated.      Tlmt  was  all. 

This  reference  to  the  ZfU-Gnist  of  the  eighteenth  century 
is  far  from  being  "  external "  or  forced  in  the  case  of 
Schopenhauer's  moral  philosophy.  It  is  perfectly  apparent 
what  he  tried  to  do  in  ethics.  He  tried  to  reconcile 
what  has  been  called  the  "  abstract  individualism "  of  the 


eighteenth  century  with  the  rationalism  or  the  intellectualism 
of  Socmtes  or  Kant  (with  what  they  deemed  to  be  absolute 
knowledge  aud  abnolut-e  goodness  of  will),  and  also  to  some 
extent  wiih  t-he  facts  of  life.  He  failed  in  that  as  every 
one  else  has  done,  from  Bousseau  and  Bentham  downwards. 
All  thinkers  who  start  with  the  idea  that  men  are  funda- 
mentally selfish  and  different  from  one  another,  are  forced  in 
the  end  to  bring  them  together  in  a  very  violent  way ;  only, 
in  fact,  by  some  "  tlilrd  tluug,"  some  third  entity,  which 
is  over  and  above  both  the  individual  and  society,  such  as  an 
>lute  state,  or  a  providential  natural  order  (there  is  some- 
iing  of  the  latter  idea  in  Adam  Smith,  for  example). 
Schopenhauer  was  the  more  sure  to  fail,  as  he  can  hardly 
be  claimed  to  have  seen  any  one  thing  clearly  in  ethic& 
Some  of  the  worst  things  in  eighteenth  century  thought, 
and  some  rough  equivalent  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
radical  evil  in  human  nature,  and  the  supreme  dcRire  to  get 
at  all  costs  a  philosophical  eyutheais,  coloured  everything  he 
saw. 

He  tried,  in  the  first  place,  to  find  ont  some  one  thing  in 
human  nature  that  was  universally  true  about  it.  This  is 
certainly  next  to  impossible,  unless  we  are  content  with  the 
broadest  possible  generalisation,  such  as  a  theologian  or  a 
metaphysician  would  make.  No  doubt  Schopenhauer  had  the 
concrete  intuition  of  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world  (whether 
such  an  intuition  was  with  him  an  affair  of  instinct  or  of 
training) ;  and  no  doubt  lie  wanted  to  make  as  much  of  that 
intuition  as  he  could,  to  overturn  ordinary  ethics  with  it,  in 
hict.  But  his  apotheosis  of  aclfishness  is  just  a  chapter  in 
the  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  the  natural  man 
into  the  moral  and  the  political  sciences.  It  represents,  in 
fact,  the  last  chapter  of  that  history,  when  the  early  crude 
way  of  conceiving  the  natural  man,  borrowed  from  crude  Pro- 
testant theology  aud    Stoicism   and    the   old  Academy  was 
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flickering  luridly  before  it  died  out.  Tt  waa  to  "be  expected 
that  the  idea  of  the  "  natural  man  "  should  come  before  meta- 
physic,  its  highest,  tribuual,  after  having  Uuurlshed  iu,  and 
nearly  wrecked,  several  of  the  special  sciences,  such  as  political 
science  and  ethics  and  political  economy.  The  conception 
of  the  natural  man  was  lar{»ely  negative  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  the  "  natural  man  "  was  thoogbt  of  simply 
aK  the  unwilling  slave  of  established  law,  law  itself  Iwing 
conceived  more  as  arbitrary  and  conventional  than  as  rational 
and  necessary.  But  it  is  impossible  to  assert  only  one  pas- 
sion or  feeling  about  human  nature.  Even  Houssenu*  says, 
"Qui  ne  sent  que  I'luuour  ne  sent  pas  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus 
donx  dans  la  vie.  Je  connais  un  autre  sentiment,  moins  im- 
p>dtueux  peut-etre  mais  plus  dt^licienx  nitlle  fois,  qui,"  etc. 

Whenever  men  came  to  understand  the  evoluLiouar)'  idea, 
the  natural  man  was  seen  no  longer  in  a  merely  negative  but 
also  iu  a  positive  aspect,  as  the  creator,  in  fact,  of  all  that  lie 
was,  for  a  fatal  moment  in  the  history  of  thought,  supposed 
to  be  anxious  to  overturn.  Tlie  laws  of  the  state  and  tlie 
institutions  under  which  men  live  are  not  really  repressive  of 
his  liberty,  but  concrete  aids  to  the  realisation  of  his  true 
humanity,  aids  which  he  himself  has  built  up  and  maintained 
during  the  ages  of  past  history.  Schopenliauer's  metaphyaic 
of  etliics  represents  as  sharply  as  ran  well  be  conceived  the 
transition  from  the  mechanical  philosophy  of  society  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  organic  social  philosophy  of  the 
nineteenth.  He  had  only  the  slender  hold  on  political  philo- 
sophy and  political  science  that  the  fact  of  its  being  a  link 
in  that  transition  impHtis.  He  showed  that  fatal  inability 
to  grasp  the  conception  of  sovereignty,  whether  iu  its  ethical 
or  its  political  aspects,  which  is  common  to  the  exponents 
of  the  philosophy  of  naturalism  from  ICousseau  to  Herbert 
Spencer.      If  he  had  understood  the  fact  of  sovereignty  he 
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would  have  understood  Socrates  and  Kant  better,  and  tho 
part  that  the  roason  or  the  rational  will  or  the  rational  con- 
sciousness plays  in  co-ordinating  the  various  impulses  of  life, 
and  in  making  life  systematic  and  orderly.  Evolution  or 
no  evolution,  the  first  fact  about  mau  is  the  idtia  of  being 
coutroUed  by  somethiug  otlier  than  his  mere  wayward  or 
capricious  will,  just  as  the  first  idea  about  a  state  is  the  idea 
and  the  fact  of  sovereignty,  apait  altogether  from  the  question 
how  the  idea  or  the  fact  of  that  sovereignty  arose,  or  who  the 
individuals  were  who  were  the  first  to  act  upon  it.  Will 
simply  cannot  overturn  society  or  the  atate,  for  these  tilings 
rest  not  so  much  upon  the  will  which  is  achieving,  but  upon 
the  will  which  has  already  achieved,  upon  established  will 
Will  is  established  in  the  case  of  tlie  individual  in  the  system 
of  tendencies  towards  self  -  government  which  are  in  him 
because  he  is  already  a  member  of  a  human  and  not  of  a 
bestial  society.  Will  is  established  iu  society  in  the  various 
organised  institutions  which  express  society's  co-or*linating 
power  over  itself,  and  its  controlliug  power  over  refractory 
individuals. 

Tliere  are  many  things  which  go  to  show  that  a  confused 
naturalism,  bred  of  a  radically  incoherent  riotestautism  and  an 
incipient  natural  science  and  the  revolutionarj'  spirit,  exists  in 
Schopenhauer.  There  are  numerous  expressious  in  his  writings 
about  the  duty  of  the  state,  the  "  sovereignty  of  the  ^jeople," 
the  "freedom  of  the  press,"  the  "balance  of  European  power," 
the  "  foundation  of  the  state,"  which  show  him  to  have  been 
perfectly  fanuliar  with  and  a  good  deal  intlucnccd  by  tlie  false 
political  philosophy  which  nearly  wrecked  Europe  at  the  end 
of  last  century.  In  what  he  says  about  the  state,  the  merely 
negative  or  merely  restrictive  functions  of  government  are 
most  apparent  "  The  end  of  the  state,"  he  says,  "  is  that 
no  one  should  suffer  evil,"  it  being  natural,  as  it  were,  in  his 
eyes,  that  man  (who  is  "  at  bottom  only  a  wild  and  terrible 
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beast ")  should,  in  a  state  of  anarchy  or  imaginar}*  freedom  from 
restmint,  try  to  trample  down  his  fellows  exactly  as  the  beasts 
are  supposed  to  have  done  on  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 
Schopenhauer  himself  does  not  "  seriously  suppose  "  that  any- 
one could  deny  the  "  sovereignty  of  the  people,"  in  the  sense 
that  "  no  one  has  the  right  to  dominate  a  people  against  its 
will."  The  reason,  too,  that  he  assigns  for  his  belief  that 
monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  human 
nature  as  it  is,  shows  no  signs  of  a  departure  from  this 
naturalism  in  political  theory  of  which  we  are  speaking.  He 
says  that  mcmart-hy  is  tlie  mo8t  natural  form  of  government ; 
hut  hy  natural  he  does  not  mean  what  Aristotle  meant  when 
he  said  that  man  was  by  nature  a.  political  being.  His 
reason  is  a  purely  naturalistic  or  physiological  one.  "  Even  aa 
animal  organism  is  constructed  (he  does  not  say  orffani4ed) 
tnonarchically ;  the  brain  alone  is  the  guide,  the  ruler,  the 
Htgemonihon.  The  monarchical  form  of  government  is  the 
natural  one  for  men.  just  as  it  is  so  too  for  bees  and  ants,  and 
wandering  cranes  and  elephants,  and  ravenous  wolves  and 
other  animals,  all  of  wliich  place  a  single  leader  at  the  head 
of  their  undertakings."*  Schopenhauer  quotes  Homer  in  this 
regard,  who  says — 

oi<t  iya.din'  voKvKQtfyavCff  ft^  Koipo.vo<i  corw, 
«T?  (SatTiiAnjs,''' 

Of  course  physiological  analogy  in  tlie  cose  of  government  is 
found  in  many  writers  on  political  science,  who  have  sounder 
ideas  on  the  functions  of  government  tlian  has  Schopenhauer, 
such  as  Bodin  ^  and  others ;  but  one  feels  justified  in  main- 
taining that  Schopenhauer  tool;  in  general  merely  that  ordin- 
ary naturalistic  view  of  human  society  in  which  sovereignty 

*  Scbop.,  Wwlte,  vi.  271  ;  /-ur  RacbUldire  u.  Palitik,  jpaniM. 
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is  explained  only  on  loose  and  fallacious  utilitarian  grounds. 
Although  he  despised  history  too,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  introduction  {represented 
by  Montesquieu)  of  historical  c^on  side  rations  into  the  study 
of  politics.  vVud  the  introduction  of  the  historical  spirit 
into  the  political  sciences  tended  at  first  rather  to  give  cred- 
ence to  the  idea  that  society  had  arisen  out  of  non-social 
elements.  The  whole  organisation  of  the  state,  to  Schopen- 
hiiuer,  ^Tve?:  only  to  keep  the  pR.S8ions  of  man  under  control 
and  mi  more ;  it  is  itself  controlled  only  by  means  of  tho 
safety-valve  of  the  "  freedom,  of  the  press,"  and  tlic  general 
equilibrium  of  forces,  or  the  general "  balance  of  power."  The 
equilibrium  of  the  state  might  be  disturbed  at  any  moment, 
and  the  wild  beasts  which  it  keeps  within  bounds  would  again 
roam  about  with  their  fangs  anil  their  claws  exposed. 

Kor  was  Schopenhauer,  as  we  have  suggested,  more  success- 
ful in  thinking  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual's  control 
over  himself.  There  is  for  him  no  law  of  duty  froni  which 
man  cannot  escaj^e,  no  sense  of  un  obligation  tu  make  oue's 
life  truly  barmouious.  lu  fact,  even  the  mere  organic  control 
of  the  impulses  is  not  a  thing  that  is  perfectly  undoi'stood  by 
Schopenhauer,  the  mere  power  of  the  brain  in  co-ordinating 
and  regulating  the  bodily  functions.  Man  to  Schopeuhauur 
is  simply  in  a  state  of  inward  conEusion  and  conllict;  he  has 
some  tendencies,  of  course,  Ui  tkiiiJ:,  but  many  more  to  act, 
which  he  cannot  control  Man  is  torn  all  his  life  long  by 
a  hopeless  struggle  between  bis  brain  and  his  other  bodily 
oi-gans,  and  there  can  be  no  abatement  of  this  struggle  save 
by  death,  or  by  the  fanciful  (?)  emancipation  of  the  mind  from 
tlie  influence  of  the  boily,  or  by  the  forced  unseliishness,  which, 
in  his  philosophy  of  etliics  and  religion,  he  suggests  under  the 
name  of  sympatliy  or  disinterestedness.  Schopenhauer  saw 
everything  iu  nature  and  in  man  "  red  in  tooth  and  claw " ; 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  ideas  of  his  time  combined  with 
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the  force  of  bis  own  predilection  for  natural  science  and  hia 
own  uncontrollable  naturtl  to  make  him  utterly  unable  to 
think  out  (either  in  the  case  of  the  state  or  lu  that  of  the 
iudividual)  a  consistent  philosophy  of  order. 


So  far  as  Schopenhauer's  ethical  difficulties  arise  from  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  abstract  individual  or  the  natural  self  or 
the  wayward  self  into  an  ethical  kingdom,  they  may  lie  said 
to  be  largely  imaginary  and  unreal  There  in  no  auch^balract 
or  utterly  isolated  or  merely  selfish  self,  utterly  opposed  to  law 
and  order  and  sympathetic  co-ordiuation  with  the  life  of  society 
at  large.  The  Hegelian  ethic,  indeed,  regards  even  duty  as  a 
transitional  aspect  of  morality,  just  because  the  individual  is 
really  a  member  of  a  Rw.ial  whole,  relaliouK  to  which  define 
the  sphere  of  hia  action.  Schopenhauer,  however,  would  not 
have  allowed  the  problem  of  ethics  proper  to  disappear  in  what 
Hegel  calls  "  SUtlichkeit,"  ordinary  or  conventional  morality. 
He  would  not  have  allowed  the  individual  to  disappear  alto- 
gether in  society,  and  there  is  some  ethical  justification  for  bis 
position.  Ho  amount  of  mere  social  progress  can  make  up  for 
or  completely  obliterate  the  radical  contradiction  which  exists 
in  the  case  of  every  individual  between  Ijis  rational  self  anil  his 
wayward  or  imperfect  self.  It  is,  after  all,  what  we  might  call 
the  dialectic  of  the  ethical  consciousness  that  is  the  first  and 
the  last  thing  in  Schopcnhancr's  ethics.  In  the  ethical  agent 
there  is  over  a  struggle  between  whab  he  knows  and  what 
he  does,  between  the  intellect  and  the  will.  It  is  tltis  stru^le 
which  is  for  Schopenhauer  the  fundamental  fact  in  ethica.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  does  exist  in  the  case  of  the  individual, 
as  an  individual,  a  lasting  conflict  between  the  will  and  the 
intellect.  In  this  sense  the  problem  of  ethics  is  certainly  how 
to  make  the  will  good.  However  widely  and  deeply  a  man 
may  contemplate  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  however  com- 
pletely he  may  try  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  bis 
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fellow-men,  there  is  something  in  himself  that  he  never  alto- 
gether gets  away  from,  the  radical  imperfection  of  his  own 
nature.  Wliether  we  believe  that  the  supreme  category  of 
etliic'8  IB  "  duty  "  or  the  "  moral  end,"  there  is  always  a  ronflirit 
in  the  individual  between  the  wuyward  aelf  and  the  rational 
self,  between  the  egoistic  self  and  the  altruistic  ftelf.  There 
IB,  indeed,  a  fundamental  contradiction  in  all  morality,  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  moral  life,  which  it  is  the  supreme 
business  of  ethics  to  explain  or  at  least  to  consider.  In  the 
moral  life  we  never  ttompletely  come  out  of  the  "  wilder- 
uesa  "  into  the  "  promised  land."  Morality  somehow  always 
aeema  to  enjoin  upon  a  man  that  he  shonld  be  different  from 
and  better  than  what  he  actually  is.  This  permanent  contra- 
diction is  of  the  verj*  essence  of  morality,  and  we  can,  to  a  large 
extent,  sympathise  with  Si-hopenhauer's  wholesale  condemnation 
of  all  ethical  plulasophy  that  does  not  take  adequate  account 
of  the  contradiction. 

Viewed  in  a  certain  regard,  the  problem  of  ethics  is  Just  the 
dialectic  or  the  contradiction  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  will 
of  man.  Man  la  always  trying  to  be  what  he  is  not  A  com* 
plete  ethical  philosophy  must  reckon  with  tliis  fact.  Morality, 
OS  Schopenhauer  said,  is  an  affair  of  tlie  will  and  not  merely 
of  the  intellect.  If  it  were  an  affair  of  the  intellect,  we  could 
possibly  rise  to  the  intellectual  knowledge  of  which  Spinoza 
and  other  transcendental  moralists  speak — the  knowledge  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  and  of  men  as  parU^  in  that  whole. 
But  Schopenhauer  refuses  to  allow  that  morality  is  only  an 
affair  of  the  intellect.  That  is  why  he  passes  over  Socrates 
almost  in  a  sentence.  lie  had  a  firm  conviction  that  all  merely 
rationalistic  ethics  was  wrong  in  speaking  as  if  morality  were 
an  affair  of  the  intellect  rather  than  of  the  will.  Wliy  can- 
not man  attain  to  his  moral  ideal  1  The  answer  is,  because 
the  nature  of  man  is  will,  and  will  means  ever  trying  to  be 
and  never  being.     When  we  think  of  this  contradiction  that 
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cbaracttii-ises  all  life,  we  can  see  how  &  considerable  amount 
of  illusionism  about  things  should  naturally  arise  in  Schopen- 
hauer's mind,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  alone.  He 
could  not  allow  himself  to  say  that  the  end  of  the  moral  life 
was'  the  highest  possible  attainmcut,  simply  because  attainment 
would  mean  to  him  the  negation  of  the  will.  The  difficulty  of 
ethics  lay,  for  Schopenhauer,  in  the  fact  that  the  individual 
always  has  a  tendency  to  will  for  himself,  and  yet  that  be 
must  somehow  be  made  to  will  for  the  sake  of  others.  It 
does  not  matter  ao  much  what  Schopenhauer  considered  to 
be  the  material  nature  of  the  contradiction  in  the  will  of 
man.  The  fact  timt  he  saw  the  formal  contradiction  there 
— the  simple  contradiction  between  the  w  and  the  ougfU — is 
sufficient  to  make  big  theory  of  ethics  of  considerable  im- 
portance. It  is  easy  enough  to  get  over  the  dialectic  or 
the  contradiction  that  exists  in  the  ethical  ronsciousness  if 
morality  is  an  affair  of  the  Intellect.  Ideally  speaking,  we 
are  already  perfect  if  we  even  wUJi  to  overcome  the  contra- 
diction that  IB  in  our  nature  or  to  will  the  good  of  others. 
But,  really,  the  conflict  in  our  nature  is  never  healed,  because 
we  are  not  actually  wliat  we  wish  to  be  ideallyj  because,  in 
short,  we  are  will — in  the  language  of  Schopenhauer. 

Knowledge  of  human  nature,  according  to  Schopenliauer,  is 
acquired  by  observing,  not  the  intellect,  but  the  will  It  is  a 
man's  actions  which  show  what  he  really  is ;  his  ideas  show 
only  how  much  or  how  little  hn  underntaudH  of  the  world 
iu  which  he  Uvea.  Schopenhauer  makes  us  feel  that  the 
naturalistic  or  the  observational  moralists  know  far  more 
about  human  nature  than  the  speculative  or  the  rationalistic 
moralists.  TJiis  it.sclf  is  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  much 
more  (to  put  tlie  matter  iu  this  way)  to  be  learned  about 
human  nature  from  the  English  and  the  Freudi  moralists 
than  from  the  German  philosophers.  Kouaseau  certainly 
knew  far  more  about  the  human  heart  than  Kant  did.  and 
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BO  too  did  the  English  novelists  and  moralisLs  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Schopenhauer  read  these  English  eighteenth- 
century  prose  writertt,  and  he  read  French  nioraliste  almost 
more  limn  any  other  clasH  of  ethical  writers.*  German 
moral  philosophers — one  cannot  say  moraliste — almost  always 
place  the  reason  of  man  before  his  conduct;  and  yet  we 
know  that  the  ends  of  conduct  are  fixed  for  the  individual 
independently  altogether  of  his  own  natural  incbnations.  A 
man  van  reason  aliout  his  nature  only  after  he  knows  il ; 
and  he  knows  it  only  from  experience;  and  llie  most  valu- 
able conceptions  a  man  can  have  are  tlie  conceptions  which 
come  after,  rather  than  precede,  experience.  It  takes  a  man 
a  certain  amount  of  time  and  experience  to  acqiiire  a  reason- 
able knowledge  of  himt<elf.  This  is  a  most  ini|>orlaitt  fact 
to  remember  in  reading  Schopenhauer.  We  know  how  little 
he  mokes  throughout  bi.i  philosophy  of  the  concept  or  ra- 
tional idea.  The  conc-ept  seems  only  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand life,  hardly  to  guide  it.  In  short,  we  have  to  guide 
our  lives  not  by  our  own  were  knowledge  but  by  the  facts 
which  constitute  the  nature  of  things.  Life  is,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  a  process  of  trying  to  conform  our  ideas  to 
the  necessity  that  is  in  things.  If  we  ask,  as  the  Greeks 
did,  "Can,  then,  virtue  be  tauglit  at  all?"  Schopenhauer's 
answer  is  undoubtedly  nearer  that  of  Tlato  than  that  of 
Aristotle.  Plato  tliought  there  was  a  kind  of  divine  essence 
(9tt6v  Tt)  about  virtue  which,  properly  speaking,  could  not 
he  taught ;  Schopenhauer  held  that  virtue  never  came  from 
abstrai!t  knowledge  of  the  reason,  but  rather  from  a  kind  of 
mysterious  intuitive  knowledge — an  intuitive  knowledge  which 
makes  one  feel  that  all  things  and  all  persons  are  one  and 
the  same  will,  and  that  goodness  comes  not  from  affirming 
the  will  but  from  denying  it 

'  It  U  >«ai(l  tli«t  tlie  nujui-ity  of  the  books  in  hh  funoaai  Khnry  ware  in  tJi« 
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Wherever  goodness  comes  from,  there  is  one  Uiing  that 
Schopenhauer  is  very  emphatic  about — that  it  does  not  come 
from  conceptual  or  rntional  or  abstract  knowledge,  but  only 
from  intiiiLive  knowledge.  Our  general  experient:e  seemB  some- 
how to  make  us  assent  to  this ;  real  virtue  or  goodness  is  a 
condition  of  the  will  which  mnst  either  be  bom  in  pciBons 
or  be  acfjuired  by  them  by  a  sort  of  new  birth.  Virtue  can 
never  be  reasoned  into  a  man  on  utilitarian  or  rationalistic 
principles.  Nor  c-an  virtue  or  goodness  be  acquire*!  by  a 
mere  effort  of  personal  volition.  The  will  must  iu  a  manner 
be  baptiHud  with  aome  spirit  or  feeling  which  will  make  it 
seek  "  not  its  own  "  things  1ml  the  things  of  others,  not  the 
will  of  mau  but  the  will  of  the  universe,  the  will  of  beauty 
and  of  goodneBs.  There  is,  then,  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in 
Schopenhauer's  (contention  that  the  prnblem  of  ethics  lies  in 
the  will,  how  to  make  the  will  good,  how  to  "  univcrsalise  " 
the  individual  will  in  its  motives  and  in  its  essence  so  as 
to  make  it  will  the  universal  good.  Tliere  is,  for  Stthopcn- 
hauer,  a  mystical  element  in  all  goodness.  One  has  the 
feeling  of  what  goodness  is,  but  one  cannot  be  completely 
good.  No  doubt,  we  arc  to  some  extent  going  beyond  the 
sphere  of  mere  morality  when  we  seek  goodness  or  perfec- 
tion ;  in  the  sphere  of  (/«///  we  are  only  told  to  do  right 
or  not  to  do  wrong.  But  still  it  lies  in  the  very  idea  of 
moi-ality,  Schopenhauer  would  say,  that  the  will  should  come 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  knowledge  we  have  of  the  moral 
law  or  with  the  intuitive  knowledge  that  we  have  of  good- 
ness. It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  this  permanent  opposi- 
tion between  what  the  moral  law  demands  of  us  and  our 
ability  or  inability  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  that  law,  is  the 
precise  form  which  the  fact  of  the  inner  contradiction  that 
exists  in  the  will  takes  in  Schopenhauer ;  although  one  might 
risk  saying  so,  with  the  proviso  that  Schopenhauer  naturally  has 
his  own  ideas  on  the  nature  of  moral  law  or  moral  (lerfection. 
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Sciiopenliauer  recognises  in  his  ethice  all  the  contradic- 
tions that  are  ordinarily  said  to  apply  to  the  will.  His 
use  of  the  word  vnll  is  really  almost  equal  to  the  ex- 
pression human  naittiv ;  to  liim  the  will  or  human  nature 
is  in  n  state  of  contradiction  which  ethics  is  largely  unable 
to  remove.  'While  we  cannot  accept  his  idea  of  a  total 
surrender  of  the  will  as  a  solution  of  the  ethical  problem, 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  concede  that  the  cnntnidiction 
which  he  finds  to  exist  between  egoism  and  aUruisin  (al- 
though only  a  part  of  ethics,  and  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  it)  is  not  after  all  an  utterly  irrelevant  or  imperfect  way 
of  contemplating  the  broad  element  of  contradiction  that 
characterises  the  whole  life  of  man.  If  the  world  is  so 
full  of  illusion  and  contradictiuu  as  Schoi^nhauer  makes  it 
out  to  be,  and  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  even  the  best  of 
men  to  be,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  think  of  perpetuating 
the  world's  existence  in  the  lives  of  others.  In  short,  the 
question  of  egoism  and  altruism  is  hounti  up  in  a  most  vital 
way  with  tlie  universally -confessed  contradiction  between  the 
"  is  "  and  the  "  ougitt "  in  the  will.  Morality  somehow  bids 
us  go  beyond  itself  in  seeking  the  completion  of  the  moi-al 
ideal.  If  the  will  became  good,  of  course  morality  woiUd 
cea.Htf,  but  Schopenhauer  practically  teaches  that  morality 
cauuot  be  thus  transcendecl  or  left  behind,  for  the  reason 
that  morality  is  an  affair  of  the  will.  So  long  as  the  will 
remains  in  conflict  with  itself,  the  world  stands  in  need, 
not  of  a  mere  Platonic  or  Hegelian  idealism,  but  of  actual 
regeneration.  The  real  outcome  of  Schopenhauer's  ethics  is 
illusionism.  Just  because  morality  is  an  affair  of  the  will, 
perfect  morality  is  something  tliat  never  can  be  attained  to 
by  human  nature,  because  human  nature  can  never  get  rid 
of  the  merely  individual  or  selfish  will. 


1\ 


IV.  There  are  several  additional  reasons  in  Schopenhauer 
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for  regarding  conduct  or  morality  as  sometlting  illusor}*. 
Spinoza  suggested  that  men  never  know  the  infinitude  of 
causes  which  prrxlnce  their  actions,  and  this  idea  is  appr&- 
hcndetl  in  its  full  scope  by  Scluipeuhauer.  He  observes  that 
tlie  t;thical  and  religious  dogmas  which  men  sometunes  Imng 
forward  in  support  of  their  conduct  are  very  often  uothlug 
but  imaginary  theories,  which  tliey  invent  because  they  must 
have  some  reason  or  other  to  satisfy  their  intellect  about  thei] 
conduct.  But  conduct,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  cannot 
properly  explained  in  this  way ;  conceptions  and  notions  are 
inadequate  to  leality  iu  general,  and  they  are  especially  in- 
adecLuate  to  conduct  Conduct  must  be  explained  as  eman- 
ating from  the  inward  necessity  of  the  will  or  the  impulses, 
or  the  needs  of  man's  nature.  A  man  never  knows  the  whole 
truth  about  his  conduct  through  his  own  mere  reason,  because 
reason  only  explains  to  him,  and  that  but  partially,  the  sur- 
face,  as  it  were,  of  his  conduct. — those  actions  whicli  with 
his  eyes  he  has  seen  to  emanate  from  liimself ;  hut  it  never 
tells  him  about  the  depths  of  his  conduct,  the  tendencies  to 
action  and  the  pent-up  energy  which  have  been  accumulated  in 
the  depths  of  his  nature  and  which  often  explode  without  any 
cousciousness  on  his  part.  "  L'esprit  est  toujours  la  dupe  da 
cmur."  It  seems  true,  too,  that  men  are  not  wholly  to  be 
trusted  about  the  reasons  they  give  for  their  conduct  To  be 
a  good  judge  of  his  own  conduct  a  man  would  require  to  be  a 
Hrst-rate  physiologist  and  psychologist ;  he  would  require,  too, 
to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  character.  The  latter 
quaUfication  is  gained  by  experience,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
and  the  former  is  one  that  very  few  men  possess.  A  truly 
good  man,  for  example,  when  asked  about  the  reasons  or  the 
motives  for  his  conduct,  may  talk  of  some  transient  desire  that 
he  had  or  some  external  standard  to  which  liis  adherence  is 
after  all  only  nominal  and  not  real.  His  good  conduct  really 
came  from  his  good  heart ;  he  did  certain  things  because  he 
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was  a  good  mau  or  because  his  will  was  good,  and  he  might 
not  be  able  to  give  a  perfect  explanation  of  how  his  will 
became  good.  A  bad  man,  when  asked  about  his  vicious 
conduct,  will  probably  point  to  some  irritating  circumstance  in 
external  things  or  in  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
whereas  the  truth  is  that  a  bad  man,  even  if  suddenly  trans- 
planted into  perfect  tiit-ujnBtances  and  among  good  people, 
would  still  exhibit  certain  teudencies  to  evil  which  he  ciould 
not,  at  least  for  a  certain  time,  even  resist,  much  less  over- 
come. As  long  as  either  goodness  or  badness  is  explained 
from  ontside  the  personality  we  have  not  reached  the  root  of 
the  matter. 

*'  In  the  case  of  good  deedu  the  doer  of  which  appeals  to 
dogmas,  we  must  always  distinguish  whether  these  dogmas 
really  are  the  motives  which  lend  to  the  good  deeds,  or 
whether,  as  was  said  above,  they  are  mevtly  th^  UluBivc 
ac&oniU  of  them  m/h  which  he  seeks  to  mtUfy  his  (MCTS  reaeon 
with  regard  to  a  good  deed  which  really  flows  from  quite  a 
different  source — a  doed  which  he  does  because  he  is  good 
though  he  does  not  understand  how  to  explain  it  rightly,  and 
yet  vrishex  to  think  something  with  regard  to  it  But  this 
diHt-inction  is  very  hard  to  make,  because  it  lies  in  the  heart 
of  a  man.  Therefore  tt-f  can  scarcely  ever  •pats  a  correct  mvral 
j'ttdgmcnt  on  the  actions  of  others,  and  seldom  on  our  men." ' 

This  last  sentence  of  Schopenhauer's  is  one  of  the  liest 
theoretical  expressions  of  the  illustonism  on  which  his  whole 
ethical  thought  reposes.  It  must  be  thought  of  in  connection 
with  the  dilemma  which  we  found  to  puzzle  him  in  his  Theory 
of  Knovledga  He  said  there  that  the  higher  up  we  went  in 
the  scale  of  being — that  is,  as  we  passed  from  ordinary  thinga 
to  the  actions  of  man — the  less  explicable  do  we  find  thinga 
become.  Human  action  is  to  Schopenhauer  the  most  in- 
explicable of  all  things ;  it  flows  out  of  the  inward  necessity 

1  Wurld  M  Will,  Eog.  tranal.,  i.  476.    The  itAlka  Are  mine. 
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(and  freedom)  of  the  will.  No  man  knowa  what  he  really  is 
in  himself  until  he  has  felt  his  weakness  as  well  as  his 
strength.  The  ratioualistie  idea  of  couduct  as  resting  upon 
perfect  self-knowledge  is  to  Schopenhauer  an  irritating  piece 
of  falsehood.  No  man  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  himself,  at 
least  Qt  the  outset  of  his  life ;  and  so  it  is  WTong  on  general 
principles  to  explain  conduct  ont  of  knowledge.  And  perhaps 
it  is  only  the  vulgar  and  the  half-educated  who  seek  to  ex- 
plain tlieJr  actions.  "  Only  he  who  intuitively  knows  the 
nature  of  men  as  they  in  general  are,  and  thus  comprehends 
the  individuality  of  the  person  before  him,  will  understand 
how  to  manage  him  with  sureness  and  rightness.  Another 
may  know  by  heart  all  the  three  hundred  maxims  of  Gracian, 
but  this  will  not  save  him  from  stupid  mistakes  and  niiscon- 
ceptions,  if  he  is  without  that  intuitive  knowledge." '  Scho- 
penhauer very  rarely  explains  actions,  or  at  least  explains 
them  by  reference  only  to  the  man  himself,  and  he  explains 
man  only  as  an  assertion  of  the  will  to  live.  Once  again, 
what  people  my  they  do — and  this  hits  the  rational  moral 
philosophers  who  theorise  upon  conduct  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  idea — is  of  no  importance;  the  only  thing  that  is  of 
importance  is  what  men  do ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  actions 
of  men,  we  find  that  they  are  all  of  them  assertions  of  the  one 
will  to  live.  Conduct  is  to  Schopenhauer  wholly  an  affair  of 
the  will,  and  men  will  never  in  his  eyes  be  different  or  perfect 
until  their  will  is  different  or  perfect. 

To  put  the  matter  definitely,  it  is  only  a  knowledge  of  his 
"  empirical "  (or  acquired)  character  that  Schopenhauer  is 
willing  to  concede  to  man.  Man,  that  is,  knows  himself  in 
80  far  as  he  has  observed  that  it  has  been  his  tendency  to  act 
in  certain  ways  and  to  seek  the  end  of  life  hy  using  certain 
means.  Our  "nouraenal"  or  transcendental  character  (the 
roots  of  our  nature,  in  plain  prose)   Schopenhauer    teachea 

I  WeltftUWmcn.  81. 
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that  we  never  do  know  but  only  vaguely  or  intuitively  ap- 
prehend. Conduct,  he  teaches,  arises  partly  uut  of  some 
conscious  tendencies  of  oui-  own,  some  tendencies  that  we 
know,  that  we  develop  as  we  go  through  life,  and  partly, 
or  rather  very  largely,  out  of  a  great  many  unconscious 
tendencies.  Our  conscious  tendencies,  onr  tendencies  to  seek 
the  end  of  life  in  a  certain  way  or  to  adopt  certain  means 
towards  the  eud  of  life,  we  can  partly  modify ;  but  our 
uuconscious  tendencies  we  are  not  the  authors  of,  and  can 
modify  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  if  to  any.  The  end  of 
life  is  fixed  for  ns  independently  of  our  volition,  and  we  have 
^vithin  our  power  only  the  choice  of  certain  means  towards  the 
altaimuent  of  that  eud.  Mobt  of  our  actions  we  do  not  fully 
comprehend  or  even  consciously  will.  We  have,  as  Schopen- 
Iiauer  would  put  it,  the  illusion  that  we  are  free  and  the 
illusion  tliat  wo  understand  ourselves.  Our  question  just  now 
can  liardly  he  whether  these  notions  are  complete  illusions, 
but  only  whether  they  are  not  at  least  partly  illusory,  and 
that  from  the  standpoint  of  morality  alone.  Morality  tells  us, 
as  we  saw,  to  be  something — to  be  perfect,  say,  or  altniistic 
— which  we  know  quite  well  w(i  never  can  become.  If  we 
examine  Schopenhauer's  account,  of  some  of  the  leading  con- 
ceptions of  ethics,  this  illusory  aspect  of  morality  will  become 
more  apparenU  — — ^ 

"  The  rebukes  of  conscience,"  says  Schopenhauer,  "  of  course 
refer  immediately  antl  sen.'fibly  to  our  acts,  to  what  we  have 
done,  bnt  in  reality  and  fundamantiitly  they  refer  to  what  we 
are,  as  that  to  which  alone  our  acts  bear  complete  testimony, 
inasmuch  as  our  acta  are  related  to  our  character  just  as 
symptoms  to  a  disease.     Only  in  virtue  therefore  of  our  real 

being,  of  what  we  are,  can  we  be  blamed  or  praised 

And  so  the  object  of  our  content  or  our  discontent  with  our- 
selves is  just  our  real  being,  what  we  are,  and  unalterably  are 
and  remain.     It  is  the  same  with  even  our  intellectual  and 
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physiognomical  characteristicR.  Conscience  is  the  eter  grmmng 
and  thr.  ever  morr.  complete  hnowiedffe  of  ourselves,  Ou  protocol  of 
onr  dcidi  tfuU  is  always  jUling  itself  up"  ^  This  last  sentence 
is  very  important  Conscience  is  ordinarily  closcribed  as  the 
feeling  we  have  of  being  obligated  to  duty  in  general ;  bat  the 
conscioiisnesB  of  duty  has  always  for  its  background  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  we  really  are  and  of  how  far  short  we 
inwardly  are  of  moral  purfectiun.  Our  conscience  reveals  to 
us  our  inability  as  well  as  our  ability  to  fulfil  the  moral  law. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  our  actions,  Schopenhauer  teaches 
us,  because  our  actions  flow  from  our  inward  being ;  we  are 
responsible  only  for  what  we  are,  for  our  inward  being  itself. 
"  But  we  did  not  make  ourselves  I "  we  demur.  "  No,"  replies 
Schopenhauer,  "but  you  freely  choose  to  be  what  you  are; 
or  at  least  you  have  often  willed  purely  for  yourself  and  your 
own  imagined  comfort  and  happiness."^  Schopenhauer  holds 
that  the  idea  of  freedom  was  first  invented  to  account  for  the 
fact  of  wickedness  or  sin  on  the  assumption  of  theism — that 
is,  he  holds  that  the  whole  philosophy  of  freedom  has  come 
from  theology,  and  was  invented  by  theologians  only  to  re- 
concile the  human  mind  to  the  thought  of  its  responsibility 
for  its  conduct  If  men  are  freej  they  taught,  they  are  partly 
responsible  for  being  what  they  ai-e.  It  ia  far  from  easy  to 
deny  this  theological  parentage  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  It 
is  at  least  true  that  the  question  of  freedom  is  distinctively 
ft  modem  question,  and  has  been  most  keenly  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  great  historical  creeds  of  the  Clmrch  and  the 
great  theological  Bystems.  It  is  true,  too,  that  what  is  meta- 
physically called  the  "  extreme  of  subjectivity,"  the  feeling  of 
the  alienation  and  separateiiess  and  individuality  of  the  human 
finite  person,  i«  moat  tnily  readied  when  there  is  some  sort 
of  consciousness  of  our  own  personality  in  relation  to  a  cou- 

*  Urumlloge  tier  MnnU  ;  Werke,  it.  256  ptuiim. 

'  Thu  point  is  opened  up  further  in  the  next  dtiptcr. 
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ceived  personal  God.*  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  true  that  the  whole 
questioQ  of  freedom  has  descended  upon  philoBophy  from 
theology.  Most  monistic  systems,  whether  evolutioniatic  or 
idealistic  or  materialistic,  identify  the  question  of  man's  free- 
dom with  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  man  is  some- 
how part  of  the  essence  of  the  universe — partly  creator,  even 
if  confessedly  more  than  three-fourths  a  creature.  That  is, 
they  contrive  to  sublimate  the  question  of  freedom  into  that 
of  the  universe  itself,  very  much  as  Schopenhauer  himself  does 
in  pushing  the  question  of  freedom  back  to  mean  simply  the 
freedom  of  the  will  that  manifests  itself  in  all  things. 

The  idea  of  anything  finite  and  created  being  /r«,  is  to 
Schopenhauer  [wrfect  nonsense,  just  as  freedom  is  virtually 
nothing  to  most  monistic  systems  whether  they  confess  tliia  or 
not  Professor  Sidgwick  thinks  that  the  question  of  freedom 
may  very  well  be  left  out  of  ordinary  ethics,  as  he  does  not 
think  that  it  affects  men's  judgments  ns  to  the  standard  of  right 
conduct.  This  idea  is  iu  Scliopenhauer  to  some  extent  too ; 
he  practically  scoffs  at  the  ignorance  implied  in  the  ordinary 
discussions  about  freedom.  And  there  is  certainly  something 
illusory  about  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  freedom.  When 
the  ordinary  man  is  in  argument  pushed  back  one  or  two 
removes  from  what  he  regards  as  the  fact  about  freedom,  he 
is  absolutely  "  at  sea "  in  the  matter.  The  learned  all  tend 
to  wind  up  the  discussion  by  saying  that  the  idea  ia  meaning- 
less when  applied  to  anything  tliat  is  an  ultimate  source  of 
activity.'  Just  as  it  is  impoesiblo  to  explain  the  flow  of  the 
blood  througliout  the  body  on  the  principles  of  mechanical 
physics  alone,  or  by  anything  short  of  the  tendency  of  the 
living  matter  of  which  the  heart  is  composed  to  expand  and 
contract  in  a  periodic  way ;  so  the  actions  of  man  are  really 
explained   by  nothing  short  of    the  tendency  that  ia  innate 

1  Ci.mpra,  p.  160. 

'  See  "  Pijdiology,"  by  Dr  J.  W»rd  (Eocy.  Bril.,  9Uied.) 
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in  Tiira  to  seek  after  that  which  furthere  his  life  and  to  avoid 
that  which  hinders  it.  Mail  la  always  "  free"  to  seek  *'  life  '* 
aud  "  happineft» "  unless  he  is  tied  or  in  chaifis.  The  char- 
acter, Schopenhauer  teaclies,  is  inborn  and  unaiterable ;  and 
what  is  ID  our  consciousness  is  largely  or  almost  entirely 
determined  bj  what  is  helov?  the  sphere  of  our  consciousness, 
by  the  orifjinal  tendencies  of  our  nature.  Consequently  it  is 
not  our  anions  which  we  repent  of,  but  rather  what  we  are 
in  our  inmost  nature.  And  moral  growth  or  perfection,  in  so 
far  as  it  rests  upon  instruction  and  effort,  is  simply  the  pos- 
sibility of  our  acting  upon  what  our  intellect  tells  us  about 
the  limits  of  our  character.  Ordinary  moral  improvement 
leads  to  no  radical  change  in  our  inward  character.  Cliar- 
acter  depends  on  the  will^  and  it  is,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, the  naturb  of  the  will  to  seek  what  is  finite  and  selfish 
at  the  expense  of  what  is  ideal  aud  unseltlsh.  lie  says  that 
the  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  properly  nicana, 
"  Bo  not  let  me  see  the  kind  of  man  I  am."  Therefore,  so 
far  as  freedom  and  repentance  aud  moral  improvement  g< 
Schopenhauer  seems  only  to  show  up  more  hopelessly  than 
ever  the  inward  contradiction  of  the  will,  and  the  meaning- 
Icssness  or  the  illusion  of  the  ethical  idea  which  bids  na  attain 
to  something  that  we  never  can  attain  to.  There  is,  we  may 
console  ounselves,  a  certain  soothing  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  by  the  knowledge  of  the  necessity  iu  our  own  nature 
and  in  the  world.  Conduct,  if  wu  could  fully  uudei-stand  it, 
would  appear  to  us  to  be  in  reality  perfectly  invaiiable  and 
inevitable  and  necessary  in  the  mode  of  its  action.  "  He 
who  is  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  idea  of  necessity  will 
do  what  he  can  and  suffer  what  he  must."' 


V.  It  may  be  said  by  way  of  comment  on  all  this  that 
without  doubt  the  assumptions  of  ethics,  or  at  least  many  of 
these  assumptions,  take  us  beyond  the  scope  of  the  merely 
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practical  or  the  semi-scientific  treatment  that  is  adequate  to 
most  ordinar}'  etiiical  questions.  It  is  true  that  ethics  is  a 
wience  just  like  any  other  science,  and  can  give  us  no  final 
uolutions  of  the  probltimtji  it  raL«ies,  Huch  as  freedom  and 
responsibility,  or  the  inherent  dualism  that  exiaU  iu  the  wlU 
of  man. '  Still  in  ethics  we  are  carried  directly  into  the  sphere 
of  what  is  noumenal  and  transcendental  Conduct  arises  h-om 
the  will,  and  the  will  means  the  body  and  its  memljers  and 
ius  constitution,  and  these  carry  us  back  through  all  nature 
and  into  the  depths  of  all  nature.  TtuH  indicates  the  point 
where  Schopenhauer  passes  out  of  positive  ethics  into  the 
metaphysie  of  ethics.  It  is  my  loili  which  carries  me  back 
to  my  "  first  parents  "  or  to  nature.  With  my  iiUcUcct  1  can 
of  course  identify  myself  with  the  universe,  and  so  to  a  certain 
extent  auhltmate  my  pei-^onality  in  it  But  in  so  far  as  my 
conduct  emanatea  from  my  will,  I  am  made  acquainted  with 
the  sources  of  the  evil  that  is  in  myself;  I  come  to  know 
that  my  deeds  are  myself,  ami  that  in  virtue  of  my  evil  self 
ray  being  is  iu  a  state  of  inward  contradiction. 

All  my  theorising  about  my  conduct  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  I  have  to  a  large  extent  willed  simply  my  own  personal 
satisfaction,  and  that,  as  having  done  so,  I  am  out  of  harmony 
with  the  nature  of  the  univerae.'  Our  intellect  lights  up  only 
that  of  which  we  are  immediately  conscious  in  our  conduct, 
and  hence  the  explanation  of  conduct  out  of  the  idea  or  the 
concept  will  carry  ue  a  very  small  way  indeed.*  This  is  the 
real  teaching  of  Schopenhauer  upon  ethics,  and  the  breadth 
and  the  significance  of  it  are  what  we  have  to  think  of.  7'he 
real  roots  of  our  being,  he  holds,  go  back  into  the  unknown. 
There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  our  actual 
consciousness  of  our  actions  and  complete  sclf-consciouaness. 
We  may  be  conscions  of  the  states  and  activities  that  are  in 
the  self,  but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  self.     "  Onr  con- 

'  Cf.  folluwiug  oliAptcr.  *  Cf.  Mjaro,  ]>.  193. 
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sciouaness    becomes   brighter    aud    clearer    the    more    we    go 
outwards,  and  indeed  ite  greatest  clearness  lies  in  the  sphere 
of  perception "   (any  simpleton,  as   it   were,  knows   external 
things,  whereas  even  a  Socratea  hardly  knows  himself) ;  "  it 
beuomes,  on   the  contrary,  darker  as  we  go  within,  and  be- 
comes, when  followed  up  to  it^  very  home,  darkness  where  nil 
knowledge  passes  away.      This  is  because  consciousness  prw- 
aupposea  imlividuality ;  but  individuality  belongs  to  the  mere 
phenomenon,  which  of  course  is  conditioned  by  its  appropriate 
forms  (space  and  time).     Our  inmost  being,  on  the  contrary, 
has   its  roots   iu   that  wliii:}i   is  uo  longer  phenomenon,   but 
thing  in  itself,  to  which  the  forma  of  the  pheuomenou  are  not 
adequate,  to  which,  therefore,  the  chief  determining  conditiuus 
of  individuality  are  wanting,  and  with  these  the  distinctness  of 
consciousness  falls  off     In  this  root  of  existence  the  plurality 
of  beiiigs  ceases,  just  as  the  rays  of  a  sphere  lose  their  plurality 
at  its  centre ;  and  just  as  iu  tlie  sphere  the  surface  is  produced 
by  the  radii  ending  and  breaking  off,  so  consciousness  is  p08-' 
Bible   only  where   the  essence  of   things   runs  out  into   the 
phenomenal  spliere,  througli  whose  forms  separate  imlividu- 
ality  becomes    possible    upon    which    consciousness    dcjiends. 
Consciousness  is  thus  limited  to  phenomena  only." '     "It  is 
in  its  inmost  depths  dark,  and  is,  in  fact,  with  all  its  objective 
cognitive  powers,  directed  towards  what  lies  without.     There 
on   the  ouLside  before  its  gaze  is   to   be   found   the  greatest 
brightness  aud  clearness.     But  iu  an  inward  direction  it  is 
dark,  just   like  a  well -blackened  telescope;    there   is  no   a 
priori  knowledge  which  lights  up   the  night  of  its  inward 
recesses,  its  rays  of  light  shining  only  towards  the  outside." 
"  The  '  I '  ia  the  dark  point  in  our  consciousness,  just  as  on 
the   retina   the  point  where   the  optic   nerve  enters  is   dark, 
and  just  as  the  eye  sees  everything  but  cannot  see  itself." 
Now  if  we  cannot  be  conscious  of  the  inmost  depths  of  our 

'  Wcrktf,  iii.  370.     Cf.  cL»ii.  iiL  p.  leo. 
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personality,  we  cannot  be  held  to  be  conscious  of  the  roots  of 
our  actions  or  of  the  roots  of  the  evil  or  finite  self.  When  we 
think  of  the  will  which  is  ourselves,  and  of  its  roots,  we  find 
that  both  it  and  they  go  bnck  to  the  beginning  of  creation. 
Our  tendency  to  do  actions  which  fall  short  of  the  moral  law 
Or  the  moral  ideal  in  inboni  ami  rooted  in  the  very  depths  of 
our  uatnre.  It  is  thus  easy  to  nee  that  there  is  an  inner  con- 
tmdiction  in  ournclves  in  regard  to  the  ethical  life  The 
Soiltn  or  the  "  ought "  is  a  permanent  fact,  but  yet  it  is  per- 
manently meaningless  for  us  as  a  practical  pos-^ibilityj  because 
the  roots  of  our  will,  of  our  waywai-d  will,  go  back  to  infinity. 
Of  course  the  Hegelian  simply  recognises  this  inward  contra- 
diction in  the  will  as  of  the  very  essence  of  morality.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  "  ought,"  he  says,  that  it  is  eternally  some- 
thing which  is  to  be  and  never  is.  He  then  proceeds  to  pass 
beyond  duty  into  some  higher  idea  or  fact  about  man's  life.  But 
duty  cannot  be  passed  over  in  this  way.  It  is  not  a  mere 
idea  for  man  ;  it  is  a  fact,  because  it  refers  to  his  will,  which 
is  his  real  existence.  Inasmuch  as  man  is  will,  the  category 
of  duty  cannot  be  explained  away  or  "  sublimated,"  as  the 
phrase  is.  Duty,  for  example,  may  be  set  forth  in  a  liigher 
l^bt  by  the  idea  of  moral  faith  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty 
somewhere — in  the  universe,  say,  or  in  God — other  than  in 
the  life  of  the  mere  individual.  But  this  by  no  means 
exonerates  the  individual  from  his  particular  duties  here  and 
now,  nor  does  it  make  the  individual  as  God  or  the  nniverse 
is.  It  was  easy  for  Hegel  to  allow  the  idea  of  duty  to  pass 
over  into  something  higher  than  more  duty,  social  morality, 
to  wit, — because  the  essence  of  man's  life  to  him  was  soul 
or  spirit.  It  is  easy,  in  short,  to  sublimate  man  into  God  or 
into  society,  if  the  individual  is  merely  soul  or  spirit.  But 
the  will  uf  the  individual  —  in  which  all  man's  true  being 
resides — cannot  be  explained  away  so  easily  as  spirit  or  soul 
or  the  idea. 
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One  often  wonders  where  H^el  got  lits  idea  of  man's 
nature  or  of  the  essence  of  man's  nature.  He  seems  indeed, 
to  hflve  assumed  "  spirit "  to  be  the  essence  of  man's  life, 
without  ever  thinking  where  he  got  the  idea  of  spirit.  It 
came,  roughly  speaking,  from  Descartes  and  his  C(^Uo.  But 
Descartes  would  never  have  been  able  to  separate  himself,  in 
hia  thought,  from  the  worhl  and  from  Ood  too,  for  that  part 
of  it,  if  he  had  not  haU  all  the  wealth  of  a  tliousand  years 
of  Chriatian  history  and  exi}erience  to  go  upon.  Xor  could 
Montaigne  have  asked  his  question  "  Qtu  scais-Je  ?  "  Nor 
could  Luther  have  thought  of  himself  as  an  individual  before 
God,  nor  Kant  of  his  three  great  "  Ideas  of  the  Eeason."  It 
was  possible — that  is,  for  Hegel  and  for  Descartes,  and  for 
Montaigne  and  Kant — to  think  of  spirit  as  the  essence  of 
man's  life,  because  the  idea  of  spirit  had  in  it  practically  the 
wealth  of  centuries  of  Christian  thought  and  experience.  It 
may  be  questioned,  however,  if  even  Chri.'itiaiiity  ever  thinks 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  man  as  apart  from  a  bodily  life ;  in  its 
highest  IlighLs  it  seems  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  body  taking  the 
place  of  a  natural  body,  but  still  it  always  thinks  of  a  body 
of  some  sort  as  essentially  an  accompaniment  of  the  soul. 
Schopenhauer  is  far  too  near  the  earth  we  live  on  to  allow 
the  dualism  between  soul  and  body  to  become  so  pronounced 
that  one  element  in  that  dualism  (soul,  say)  might  be  thought 
strong  enough  to  eliminate  the  other  altogether.  Man's  life 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  will  to  live,  and  tiiis  implies  the 
existence  of  an  individual  organic  body,  for  the  will  always 
is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  the  effort  to  possess  and  pene- 
trate a  given  amount  of  matter.  Duty  is  a  real  thing  and 
not  an  imaginary  tiling,  because  it  applies  bo  the  will  of  man 
as  that  actually  exists  in  a  definite  living  organism. 

Schopenhauer  could  not  explain  from  the  standpoint  of 
ethics  alone  the  radical  contradiction  that  exists  in  the  will  of 
man.     Because  he  could  not  do  this  he  seems  to  pronounce 
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tho  world  tUasory  from  the  ethical  standpoinL  He  found  the 
ethical  consciousness  to  be  involved  in  a  permanent  contradic- 
tion between  egoism  and  altruism,  or  between  selfishness  and 
disinterested  benevolence.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  indi- 
vidual's failings  are  remedied  by  society,  or  that  society  com- 
pletely solves  the  opposition  between  egoism  and  altruism. 
Even  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  identity  of  all  willing 
beings  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  tendency  that  the  indiWdual  still  has  to  seek  Ills  own 
happiness.  Consequently  Schopenhauer  could  not  solve  the 
dualism  that  exists  in  morality.  Nor  can  that  dualism  be 
Kolved  so  long  oa  the  radical  contradiction  that  exists  in  the 
will  of  man  is  not  completely  removed.  Ethics,  in  fjhort,  has 
to  deal  with  the  radical  conflict  between  what  may  hu  called 
"  reason "  and  what  may  be  called  "  will  " ;  or  between  the 
universal  will  and  tho  finite  or  particular  will.  The  desperate 
straits  to  which  Schopenhauer  was  pnt  in  his  attempt  to  solve 
this  conflict  show  clearly  that  the  mere  intellei^t  or  conscioas- 
ness  of  man  is  not  adeijuatc  to  its  solution.  The  problem  of 
ethics  comes  to  be,  as  Schopenhauer  said,  tho  question  of 
making  the  will  good.  By  placing  the  root  of  conduct  in 
the  will  Schopenhauer  has  expressed  the  fact  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  ethical  ideal  is  a  permanent  dilficulty  for  man 
and  not  a  transitional  one. 


VI.  As  to  egoism  and  altniism,  one  or  two  concluding 
remarks  may  bo  made.  The  whole  attempt  to  solve  the 
ethical  problem,  with  a  regard  mainly  to  the  individual 
man,  may  seem  to  some  people  morbid  and  unreal.  The  very 
difficulties,  they  would  say,  tliat  we  have  found  in  seukiog  for 
the  reality  of  moral  perfection  in  the  individual  show  us  that 
we  had  better  look  to  society  for  the  solution  of  the  ethical 
problem.  Both  the  Comtiat  and  the  evolutionist  say  in 
substance    to    Schopenhauer,  "  Life    is   explicable  only  from 
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the  social  standpoint  or  the  standpoint  of  humanity  at  large  ; 
for  the  individuaJ.  as  individual  there  is  no  complete  solution  of 
tlie  probiem  of  life"  Schopenhauer  himself  believed  that  the 
apparent  end  of  the  will  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  race, 
\^v  and  that  consequently  the  world  is  illusory  from  the  ethical 
standpoint  ao  long  as  a  man  regards  his  own  indi\-idaal 
welfare  or  happiness  as  anything  of  ultimate  moment.  It 
is  certainly  true  that  if  the  individual  persists  iu  regarding 
himself  as  a  mere  individual  there  is  no  solution  of  the 
world  for  him.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  lessors  of  life,  and 
Schopenhauer  teaches  it  as  emphatically  as  auy  one  else. 
The  will  is  the  will  to  live,  and  to  live  again  in  others. 
The  will  receives  "  content "  in  our  living  in  others.  This 
is,  80  to  speak,  the  etiiical  reason  for  altruism.  From  the 
standpoint  of  ^e  mere  individual,  or  the  "  abstract "  in- 
dividual of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  reasons,  whether 
rational  or  natural,  for  living  agftin  in  the  lives  of  others 
arc  far  from  conclusive.  If  the  individual  is  really  complete 
in  himself,  and  if  society  is  made  up  only  of  individuals  in 
an  aggregate  or  totality,  the  argument  for  benevolence  and 
disinterestedness  can  never  be  made  logically  perfect  But 
on  the  other  hand,  to  take  up  the  case  for  Schopiinhauer, 
there  is  no  completely  rational  ground  for  altruism  unless 
one  is  convinced  that  the  society  for  which  one  is  to  sacri- 
fice something  of  one's  own  is  to  be  morally  better  than  one 
finds  one's  own  natnral  self  to  be.  And  so  the  question  of 
altruism  becomes  logically  bound  up  with  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  one's  beiug  able  to  realise  in  one's  self  tlie  ideal 
that  is  ordained  by  duty. 

Hiere  is  no  rational  sanction  for  producing  or  helping  to 
sustain  beings  who  will  be  intrinsically  no  better  than  I  am 
myself.  Evolution  can  only  say  that  the  lives  of  the  beings 
who  succeed  me,  and  whom  I  may  influence,  are  likely  to  be 
more  diversified  and  complex  than  my  own.     But  civilisation 
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cannot  be  said  to  guarantee  that  human  beings  will  be  intrin- 
sically better  than  they  are  now  or  than  I  am  now.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  step  in  the  progreas  of  civiliRation  for  the  civiliaed 
world  to  come  to  admit  tliia.  The  ponsibility  of  ita  doing  wj 
is  the  only  social  outlook  that  Schopenhauer  entitles  us  to 
take.  He  cared  little  about  social  or  political  considerations, 
because  he  did  not  see  that  humanity  was  or  could  be  blotter 
than  individual  men.  Morality  is  thns,  in  the  first  instance 
and  formally  regarded,  an  individual  thing,  however  trne  it 
may  he  that  tlie  individud  can  attain  to  fulues-s  of  life  only 
by  living  to  some  considerable  extent  in  others.  Thus,  from 
the  ethical  standpoint,  if  tlie  world  must  be  judged  illusory 
by  the  individual — as  Schopenhauer  holds  it  must — it  is 
essentially  illusor}*.  And  so  we  can  see  why  Schopenhauer 
liked  Buddhism.  Buddhism  seeks  salvation  for  tlie  race  not 
in  any  half  measures  of  social  reformation  or  social  recon- 
struction, but  in  a  complete  conquest  of  the  secular  spirit  as 
such,  and  of  all  desire  for  mere  KelfiKh  and  personal  existence. 
The  present  age  is  too  apt  to  exalt  the  sottial  question 
above  the  moral  question.  Nevertheless  the  conflict  between 
the  moral  ideal  and  the  moral  will  of  man  is  ultimately  the 
point  upon  which  social  as  well  as  individual  welfare  depends. 
If  moral  perfection  cannot  somehow  be  guaranteed  to  man  as 
an  individual,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  reason  why  the 
world  should  continue  to  exist  and  evolve  Ethical  perfection, 
of  course,  is  not  primarily  the  question  of  ethics,  but  it  arises 
naturally  out  of  what  we  have  called  the  dialectic  of  duty,  or 
the  contradiction  that  exists  in  the  will  of  man.  If  there  is 
no  possibility  of  the  individual's  attaining  to  perfection  as  a 
morn]  being  the  world  is  certainly  ilhisory.  A  person  who 
is  not  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  moral  perfection  in  the 
individual  has  no  completely  rational  sanction  for  altruism. 
Schopenhauer's  failure  to  solve  the  question  of  altruism  is 
in  this  regard  characteristic.     He  really  solved  it  only  by  a 
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salio  mortale.  His  main  reason  for  altruism  is  tliab  others 
ai-e  Just  as  bad  aa  one  is  one's  self,  and  ought  consequently 
to  be  helped  to  bring  the  world  to  au  end  as  soon  as  possible. 
"  Boundless  sympathy  lor  all  living  beings  is  the  best  and  the 
surest  guarantee  of  social  rpell-being.  This  truth  needs  to  be 
supported  by  no  casuistry.  He  who  is  filled  with  sympathy 
will  assuredly  injure  no  one,  hurt  no  one,  do  harm  to  uo  one, 
but  rather  treat  every  one  with  care,  pardon  every  one,  help 
every  one  as  much  as  he  can,  and  alt  his  actions  will  bear  the 
stamp  of  justice  and  benevolcacc.  Let  any  one  make  the 
attempt  to  say,  *  This  man  is  virtuous,  but  he  has  no  pity,'  or, 
'  He  is  an  unjust  and  wicked  man,  but  yet  he  is  fall  of  pity,' 
and  the  contradiction  will  at  once  become  ap|iarent.  Taste 
may  dilfcr  somewhat ;  but  I  know  nu  more  beautiful  prayer 
than  this  one  with  which  the  ancient  Indian  plays  conclude 
(just  as  in  early  times  English  plays  with  one  for  the  king). 
It  is  this, '  May  all  living  beings  he  free  from  pain.'  *' '  Unless, 
however,  the  moral  question  is  solved  or  is  soluble,  to  devote 
attention  to  the  social  problem  betokens  a  want  of  intellectual 
seriousness.  Social  Utopias  founded  upon  science  and  enforced 
social  sentiments  are  impossible  to  the  sage  of  Frankfort.  If 
the  world  is  illusor)'  from  an  individual  standpoint,  it  is  also 
illusory  from  a  social.  Schopenhauer's  social  and  political 
philosophy  was  partial;  but  his  partiality  may  well  bo  par- 
doned 80  far  as  it  was  the  effect  of  liis  insight  into  the  per- 
manent dualism  that  exists  in  the  will  of  man.  The  end 
of  this  century  may  witness  a  partial  return  to  the  moral 
consciousness  of  the  individual."  For  some  time  past  the 
individual  has  lost  himself  in  the  contemplation  on  the  one 
hand  of  an  animal  past  and  the  struggle  for  Ufe,  and  on  the 
otiier  of  an  imaginary  future  when  the  methods  of  science 

'  Gmndli^  dcr  Moral,  W'erlie,  It,  236. 

"  There  nm  niiiny  indictttioiu  at  prcsoDt  of  a  revival  of  tlie  moral  point  of  riew 
in  regaril  t/i  the  himIhI  tjuc^tioti — c-jr.,  "Tlie  Ethical  Solution  ol  our  Social  Pro- 
blem."    C.  Ford.     '  WmI.  Rov.,'  Sept.  18&E. 
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shall  be  allowed  to  control  all  humau  life,  and  a  roan  be 
reckoned  able  "  to  love  an  infinitely  extended  post-office  direc- 
tory." '  Neither  the  past  nor  the  future  of  evolution  has  any 
bearing  on  the  vital  question  about  tlie  nature  of  man  as  man, 
so  long  as  the  dialectic  of  the  moral  ideal  or  the  contradiction 
in  the  will  of  man  is  not  seriously  studied. 

Evoltition  or  ao  evolution,  there  is  a  permanent  individualism 
in  ethics  so  far  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral  ideal  goes.  The 
will  of  the  individual  man  has  to  be  made  perfect.  Nothing 
should  tempt  the  ethical  student  to  let  go  his  bold  on  this  fact. 
Kant  and  Schopenbauer  both  fasten  our  attention  permanently 
upon  the  contradiction  that  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  individual 
man  so  long  as  Lbe  idea  of  duty  reumins  unfulfilled.  In  thin 
lies  the  greatness  of  both.  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  society  to 
a  man  who  has  not  solved  the  question  of  the  dualism  or  the 
imperfection  in  his  own  life.  A  man,  in  fact,  cannot  "  gain 
the  world"  if  he  "lose  his  own  souL" 

But  we  are  now  clearly  passing  out  of  the  ^udy  of  ethics 
proper  into  the  study  of  the  metaphysical  postulates  of  action. 
"We  may  think  of  one  or  two  practical  corollaries  with  which 
we  are  naturally  left  after  reflection  upon  Schopenhauer's 
treatment  of  the  ethical  problem.  In  no  science  are  we 
more  apt  to  run  into  ultimate  ideas  instead  of  relevant  par- 
ticular facts  than  in  ethics.  Schopenhauer  in  his  ethics  is 
largely  the  victim  of  a  one-sided  devotion  to  such  ultimate 
things  as  "supreme  goodness,"  "supreme  Ijadness,"  "pure 
love,"  "transcendental  freedom."  He  is  right  in  connecting 
ethics  with  the  will,  and  right  too  in  insisting  tltat  all  the 
difficulties  of  ethics  centre  in  the  problem  of  the  goodness 
or  the  badness  of  man's  will,  but  he  tends  too  greatly  to 
subordinate  the  concrete   problems    of   ethics  to   the    meta- 

*  From  a  puophlet  (printed  for  priratc  rircuklioti)  mtillnl '  Further  Det«r- 
bbatioo  ol  tli«  AW>lut«,'  1>;  J.  M.  U.  U'Tatss^rt,  Trio.  CotL,  C*m. 
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physic  of  ethics.  He  wished  to  simplify  conduct  too  much 
when  he  tried  to  reduce  it  to  one  or  two  dements  or  facts. 
lie  gave,  indeed,  a  gretiter  prominence  than  most  other  philo- 
sophers to  the  notion  of  the  bad.  He  would  have  held  that 
only  he  who  knows  what  is  bad  knows  what  is  good,  and  be 
clearly  saw  timt  this  knowledge  of  badness  implies  an  original 
taint  of  imperfection  in  the  will  of  man  which  no  amount  of 
moml  effort  on  his  part  will  enable  him  to  get  over.  But 
in  Ilia  eO'ort  to  give,  as  he  put  it,  a  really  serious  analysis  of 
conduct,  he  nndnly  emphasised  some  one  or  two  aspects  of 
man's  nature. 

The  extent  to  which  Schopenhauer  is  a  victim  of  all  the 
false  philosophy  associated  witli  the  idea  of  a  "  state  of  nature  " 
as  applied  to  man,  shows  how  important  it  is  for  an  ethical 
philosopher  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  traditional 
meaning  of  the  terms  which  he  uses.  Schopenhauer,  however, 
refers  lu  history  only  when  it  suits  him  to  do  so  (saj-ing,  for 
instance,  that  freedom  and  responsibility  have  a  meaning  only 
when  connected  with  theism) ;  ond  at  other  times  he  com- 
pletely ignores  all  historical  considerations,  as  when  he  takes, 
so  to  speak,  the  eighteenth -century  theory  of  the  "state  of 
nature"  t*.>  represent  truth  for  nil  time.  The  treatment  that 
he  gave  of  the  dualii^m  in  the  will  of  man  savours  too  mucli 
of  the  difljculties  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  trying  to  over- 
come what  it  believed  to  be  the  natural  selBshness  of  the  in- 
dividual. He  was  riglit  in  insisting  that  there  is  an  ultimate 
contradiction  in  the  will  of  man,  and  therefore  that  from  tlie 
standpoint  of  ethics  alone  the  world  is  certainly  illnsory.  Be- 
cause of  this  particular  embodied  selfishneKS  in  the  individual, 
the  moral  ideal — whether  it  is  unselfishness  or  something  more 
comprehensive  still — is  never  realised.  But  although  the  idea 
of  duty  or  obhgation,  or  of  the  contradiction  that  exists  in  the 
will  of  man,  is  in  a  sense  an  ultimate  notion,  it  cannot  be 
understood  apart  from  history.     Tt  is  unfair,  however,  to  drag 
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Schopenhauer  before  this  tribunal.  It  was  not  the  past  he 
cared  about.  "  Two  philosophers  (Socrates  and  Kant)  have 
talked  about  tlie  reason.  I  have  talked  alraut  thu  will.  To- 
gether we  constitute  philosophy.  Posterity  will  have  to  admit 
this."  In  words  similar  to  these  would  he  express  his  feeling 
about  the  whole  course  of  human  thought. 

If  we  were  rigorously  to  apply  analysis  and  criticism  and 
historical  study  to  Schopenhauer's  ethical  terminology  and 
ethical  nations,  his  whole  ethical  philosophy  would  fall  to 
rpieces  in  our  handa.  By  expressing  agreement  with  his  idea 
that  ethics  has  to  do  cliietly  with  the  will  of  man,  we  mean 
merely  that  man's  active  nature  ia  the  permanent  thing  about 
him,  that  man's  will  rather  than  his  intellect  is  the  supreme 
object  of  study  in  ethical  philosophy.  On  the  possibility  of 
the  will  of  man  attaining  to  perfection  depends  his  fulAlment 
of  the  moral  ideal.  On  the  poHsihility,  therefore,  of  the  will 
of  luau  beiug  somehow  made  perfect  duet;  the  real  meaning  of 
the  world  as  a  whole  depend.  True,  the  distinguishing  thing 
about  man  is  his  rational  consciousne-ss,  the  fact  that  he  is 
able  to  act  with  inlelligeiit-e,  while  brutes  act  only  in  obedience 
to  instinct.  But  man's  intellect  or  consciousness  means  only 
his  power  of  knowing  in  a  measure  the  direction  which  the 
development  of  his  life  is  taking  and  ought  to  take.  In  the 
language  of  Schopenhauer,  the  idea  is  secondary  to  the  will  so 
far  as  ethics  is  concernetl. 

The  course  of  our  philosophical  examination  thus  far  has 
shown  us  that  the  real  world  depends  for  its  complete 
reality  and  development  on  the  reality  of  the  purpose  and 
effort  of  the  will  of  man.  The  will  of  man  is  the  reality 
which  ensures  the  (relative)  reality  of  all  other  things.  In  the 
chapter  un  the  Bondage  of  Man,  wo  saw  how  man  Is  not  free 
to  do  anything  else  than  seek  the  attainment  of  his  true  reality 
and  happiness  in  the  way  that  nature  has  ordained  he  shall 
seek  it.     In  the  last  two  chapters  we  found  that  the  reality  of 
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the  life  of  man  seemed  to  depend  on  his  ability  to  mako  beauty 
and  perfection  part  of  the  content  of  his  volition,  and  in  the 
present  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  moral  imperfection  or 
contradiction  which  exists  in  his  individual  will  seems  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  Neither  his  S])eculative  intellect  nor  bis 
artistic  susceptibility  enables  him  to  see  tlungs  out  of  relation 
to  liis  will  anU  the  purposes  of  his  will.  Just  because  morality 
has  to  do  with  the  will,  with  the  concrete  embodied  life  of  the 
individual,  it  can  never  attain  to  its  own  completion.  "We  are 
compelled,  then,  to  study  a  still  higher  plane  of  human  ex- 
perience to  see  if  we  can  thereon  attain  to  the  reality  (or 
ideality)  of  which  we  are  in  search,  the  completely  rational 
and  harmonious  individual  human  wilL 
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"  Uu  chdtean  imraenw,  au  f rontiapice  liiiquel  on  lisait,  *  Je  n'appartiens 
it  perHonue,  et  j'appnrticDs  a  lout  1e  iiionde:  vans  y  6tiez  avout  que  d*y 
entrer,  vous  y  seresi  encore,  tjuand  vous  en  aortirei.' "  * 

"Mui  kaon  in  walirtr  Fiviheit  leWn, 
Uud  doch  nicht  ungeboodea  «ein."' 

"Resolve  to  W  thyKlf ;  aiid  know  that  he 
Who  finds  hunaclf,  loses  hu  miaeiy."  ^ 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  Schopenhauer's  pliilosophy 
of  religion  from  his  philosophy  of  art  and  his  philosophy  of 
ethics.  All  these  three  things  represent  the  same  violent 
effort  of  his  mind  to  uvercotne  the  defect  of  the  finite  or  the 
bondage  of  the  finite  will  and  intellect,  with  all  the  sense  of 
illusion  and  repression  and  disappointment  that  accompanies 
human  life.  The  effort  in  each  case  reduces  itself  simply  to 
the  overcoming  in  thought  and  feeling  of  all  belief  in  the 
separate  or  individual  reality  of  things  and  human  beings,  and 
the  coming  to  regard  all  apparent  individuality  as  merely  a 
manifestation  of  ihe  will  under  the  conditions  of  time  and 
space.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  tilings,  art,  tran- 
scendental ethics,  or  religion,  is  of  tlie  grcaU?st  logical  import- 
ance to  Schopenhaner.     In  treating  of  each  he  indulges  in 

'  Diderot,  Jooquu  le  Fauliste,  quoted  by  Sdiop.,  Werke,  iii.  £50. 

>  Ouetbe,  Uedcr.  *  IL  Aruuld. 
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superlatiTes.  The  raind  that  has  a  vision  of  the  Ideas ;  the 
will  that  exhibits  perfect  magnanimity  and  unselfishness ;  the 
8onl  that  is  perfectly  resigned  after  conquering  in  ilaelf  the 
will  to  live,  may  all  be  said  to  have  "  conquered "  in  life,  to 
have  "  overcome  "  and  to  have  **  attained."  Keligion,  indeed,  is 
seen  by  Schopenhauer  so  much  on  its  merely  formal*  and 
subjective  side  that  it  l3  true  in  Ms  case,  as  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  Goethe,  that  art  could  almost  supply  its  place ;  he  who 
has  real  "  art "  and  real  "  science,"  he  who  has  seen  the  Ideas 
and  who  knows  the  limitations  of  ordinary  knowledge,  how  it 
applies  merely  to  things  seen  under  the  conditions  of  our  in- 
tellect, has  religion — he  has  experienced  the  beatific  \ision. 
And  there  is  another  reason  why  Schopenhauer's  religious 
ideas  cannot  be  thought  of  apart  from  art  and  ethics.  AH 
positive  religion,  all  dogmatic  religion,  ap|)ears  to  him  to  indi- 
cate rather  a  deftct  than  an  tjxtss  or  a  due  amount  of  real 
religion;  it  is  only  for  those  who  have  not  art  and  perfect 
benevolence,  and  who  have  not  overcome  all  evil  desire  in 
their  own  hearts.  It  is  only  tlie  man,  as  it  were,  who  lias  not 
art  and  perfect  knowledge  (including  self-knowledge)  who 
ought  to  have  recourse  to  positive  religion — "  Wer  diese  Beide 
nichi  heMlzt,  der  hahe  Religion," 

In  spite  of  tliis,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  of  religion  represents  the  highest  dfort  of  his 
thought  to  overcome  the  dualism  or  the  contradiction  and 
illusion  which  he  found  in  all  experience  and  all  reality.  In 
his  esthetics  and  ethics  Schopenhauer  failed  to  overcome  this 
dualism.  It  is  wrong,  as  we  have  seen,  to  think  that  art 
takes  us  imt  of  the  world,  and  wrong  also  to  talk  as  if  the 
mere  metaphysical  perception  of  tlie  identity  of  all  living 
beings   actually  overcomea    the    selfishness    that    is    iulieront 


*  Fofmat,  bflOkUBS  SetupniiKatr  oatm  rny  little  about  the  actual  <<nnt«Dt  in 
diffBranfc  n^glmit  wftbatOM.  A  nlif^a,  In  hia  tyM,  iiMdt  to  be  eumined  oulj  w 
oJMItig  or  not  ajcctinp  the  human  vrilJ. 
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in  tho  individual  will.  The  beautiful  must  always  be  seen 
in  a  medium  of  sense  or  imagination ;  and  morality  is  a 
matter  of  habit  and  training  and  social  experience  nnd  not  a 
mere  result  of  intelltHitual  perccptiim.  With  his  philosophy  of 
religion  it  ought  to  be:  dill'crent.  Heligiou  i&  the  supreme 
effort  of  the  human  mind  to  reconcile  itself  to  the  short- 
comings of  life  and  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  ideal  of  beauty 
nor  the  ideal  of  goodness  (a  perfect  human  society)  is  com- 
pletely realised  in  the  world  as  we  know  it.  Schopenhauer 
kutiw  and  felt  this,  and  thus  religion  wau  for  him  the  supreme 
witness  to  the  metaphysical  need  of  man.  "  Keligion  is  the 
only  way  of  proclaiming  the  high  aignificanco  of  life  to  the 
rough  sensibility  and  the  obtuse  understanding  of  the  majority 
of  men  who  are  sunk  in  base  pursuits  and  material  labour,  and 
of  bringing  it  liume  to  them.  It  ih  the  vietajthifsic  of  the  people 
which  one  has  to  give  over  to  thorn  and  pay  an  outward 
ifeepect  to.  Jnst  as  there  is  a  folk-lore  and  a  wisdom  of  the 
people  expressed  in  proverbs,  so  there  must  be  a  meUphysic  of 
the  people ;  fur  men  are  hopclesHly  depeudent  upon  some 
theory  or  other  of  life,  which  must  of  course  be  adapted  to 
their  powers  of  comprehension.  .  .  .  The  different  religions 
are  therefore  only  different  de-vHces  by  which  the  people  take 
hold  of  and  visualiae  for  themselves  the  trtUh  which  they  can* 
not  apprehend  directly,  and  which  becomes  in  their  minds 
hopelesHly  interwoven  with  the  framework  in  which  they 
cast  it" 

In  the  religious  c-onsciousness  we  come  upon  a  higher  plane 
of  the  metaphysical  attitude  of  mind  than  even  in  art  or  in 
ethics.  The  formal  essence  of  religion,  if  we  may  ho  speak,  is 
to  Schopenhauer  sometliiug  that  even  the  pfailosoplier  liimself 
cannot  diH^ieuse  with,  because  in  religion  we  find  a  supreme 
attempt  made  to  account  for  and.  to  overcome  the  irrational 
element  in  man.  Seeing  that  the  irrational  element  does  exist 
in  the  will  of  man,  the  whole  universe  is  spoiled  or  vitiated 

2  A 
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for  him.  In  the  world  as  we  know  it,  "  art  for  art's  sake  " 
is  a  mere  dream,  and  pure  goodness  is  bnrdly  a  thing  that 
people  believe  in  as  a  reality.  "  But  since  our  state  is 
rather  sometbing  wliich  had  better  not  be,  everything  about 
us  bears  the  trace  of  tliis — just  as  in  hell  everything  smells 
of  tiulphur — for  everything  ia  always  imperfect  and  illusory, 
everj'thiug  agreeable  ia  displaced  by  something  disagreeable, 
every  enjoyment  is  only  a  half  one,  every  pleasure  introduces 
its  own  disturbance,  every  relief  new  difficulties,  every  aid  of 
our  daily  and  hourly  need  leaves  us  each  moment  in  the  lurch 
and  denies  its  service,  the  step  upon  whioh  we  place  our  foot 
so  often  gives  way  under  us,  nay,  misfortunes  great  and  small 
are  the  elements  of  our  life;  and,  in  a  word,  we  are  like 
Phineus,  whose  food  was  all  tainted  and  made  uneatable  by  the 
harpies."^  From  Schopenhauer's  writings  it  ia  evident  that 
religion  was  a  most  serious  thing  to  his  own  mind,  and  the 
sighs  that  he  emits  over  the  vision  of  perfect  resignation  and 
perfect  goodness  in  the  truly  religious  man  are  to  be  taken  au 
s^rieitx,  in  spite  of  his  numberless  emphatic  declarations  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  philosopher  must  be  before  all  things  an  un- 
believer," and  that  "nobody  who  realty  philosophises  is  religious; 
he  walks  without  leading-strings,  dangerous  but  free."  We 
may  deny  the  actual  world  in  our  thought  when  we  see  or 
contemplate  perfect  beauty  or  perfect  goodness,  but  this  mere 
denying  the  world  in  our  thoughts  does  not  destroy  the  world 
in  reality.  Religion  alone  pretends  to  answer  the  question, 
why  it  is  that  non-finality  and  non-attainment  and  illusoriness 
seem  to  characterise  all  liuman  experience  and  all  Imman  life. 


I.  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  religion  is  very  different 

from  most  rationalistic  philosophies  of  religion.  That  it 
should  be  so  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  character  of  his 
system,  which  is  a  pervading  illusionism  on  the  assumption  of 

1  Werke,  til.  662  ;  H.  and  K.,  iii.  3B7. 
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the  truth  of  idealism.  The  esscace  or  the  illusionism  and  the 
pcssiraism  that  Schopenhauer  teaches  consists  in  his  finding 
many  suppositions  upon  which  other  philosophers  build  their 
systems  to  be  false  and  fictitious.  Like  Hpinoza,  who  may 
fairly  well  be  selecte<l  as  a  type  of  the  broadest  kind  of 
rationalism  in  religion,  Scltopeuhauer  represents  the  substi- 
tution of  a  simple  cosmic  emotion  for  the  multiplicity  of 
philosophically  defective  creeds  current  amoug  men.  He  dis- 
tinguishes philosophy  and  knowledge  very  sharply  from  re- 
ligion and  belief :  "  religion  has  to  do  with  belief  and  philo- 
sophy has  to  do  with  rational  conviction."  "  Belief  and 
knowledge  do  not  comport  very  well  in  the  same  mind :  they 
arc  like  the  wolf  and  the  sheep  in  the  ouo  fold ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  knowledge  is  the  wolf  who  is  sure  to  eat  up 
his  companion."  "Keligions.  properly  speaking,  do  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  rational  conviction  founded  upon  proof, 
but  to  beliefs  supported  by  revelations."  Now  it  is  perfectly 
well  known  what  this  alleged  dualism  between  philosophy  and 
religion  amounts  to  in  the  way  of  ordinary  polemic,  and  it 
wonid  be  unfair  to  degrade  Schojwnhauer  to  that  level. 

Philbsophy  has  shown  a  thousand  times  that  all  knowledge 
rests  upon  certain  fundamental  assumptions  about  the  universe, 
assumptions  as  to  the  continuity  and  rational  coherence  of  all 
experience ;  and  religion  ought  never  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  emphasising  the  tmth  and  necessity  of  these  assumptions 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  great  extent  to  which  hcHcf 
is  bound  up  with  them.  Assumptions  and  beliefs  have  to  do 
with  the  inV/,  with  tlie  necessity  tliat  is  laid  upon  us  to  act 
And  80  Schopenhauer  should  not  have  separated  philosophy 
and  religion  so  much  from  one  another ;  the  fact  of  will  binds 
them  together.  It  might  be  held  that  religions  belief  is  not 
antithetical  to  knowledge  but  rather  a  mode  of  cognition — a 
sense  for  reality  —  that  is  radically  higher  than  ordinary 
knowledge.     If  all  knowledge  reposes  on  faith  or  belief  (as  it 
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does  to  men  like  Kant  aiid  Berkeley),  it  is  wrong  to  try  to 
mark  off  kiiowleHge  sharply  from  belief.  Knowledge  both 
at  its  upper  and  its  lowur  limits  passes  into  something  akin 
to  belief  —  in  the  former  case  a  volitional  consclousQe&s  of 
the  self,  and  in  the  latter  an  immediate  feeling  of  the  relation 
that  reality  mstain$  to  our  will.  As  Schopenhauer  himself 
teaches  us,  it  is  only  the  middle  zone  of  knowledge  that  is 
clear  and  distinct  and  definite.  ^  Schopenhauer,  in  fact,  wa.s 
philosopher  enough  to  see  tlmt  knowledge  and  belief  run  into 
each  other,  and  his  theory  of  knowledge  shows  this.  We 
could  easily  make  out  his  conception  of  religion  to  be  in 
reality  that  of  a  higher  kind  of  knowledge,  and  so  condemu 
him  on  the  ground  of  his  own  theory  for  insisting  too  strongly 
on  a  separation  between  knowledge  and  belief. 

Quo  of  the  material  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  SchojK'nhaaer's  views  upon  religion  is  that  they  seem 
to  tell  us  something  about  the  Jcind  of  knowledge  we  ought 
to  expect  in  the  case  of  religion.  He  himself  builds  religion 
upon  certain  great  cosmic  intuitions.  These  intuitions  are 
apt  to  seem  devoid  of  conteni,  just  because  the  element  of 
knowledge  or  reality  is  mistjikenly  excluded  from  them.  But 
he  really  means  well  in  Kxcludiag  mere  knowledge  from  our 
religious  intuitions  and  perceptions,  even  if  he  does  indulge 
somewhat  in  mysticism  and  nihilism  (negadon  of  the  reality 
of  the  physical  universe)  in  his  theory  of  religion.  He  insists 
on  the  fact  that  the  conception  belongs  to  the  middle  plane  of 
knowledge  which  lies  between  the  plane  of  ordinary  sense- 
perception  and  that  of  the  Ideas  proper.  He  does  not  allow 
that  knowledge  constitutes  the  ultimate  court  of  appeal  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  this  denial  is  sound  enough  if  au 
adequate  account  is  given  of  the  religious  emotions  or  in- 
tuitions which  arc  professedly  higher  than  ordinary  knowledge. 
But  we  may  allow  the  antithesis  between  belief  and  know- 
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ledge  to  take  crvq  of  itself.  It  is  real  enough  in  Schopen- 
hauer, bnt  it  is  not  so  ultimate  as  liis  words  might  make 
it  out  to  be.  And  then  Schopenhauer's  general  exaltation  of 
the  will  above  the  iutellwt,  of  the  practical  nature  as  greater 
than  the  speculative  intellect,  stantls  for  the  fact  that  it  at 
best  is  very  foolish  to  make  too  much  of  knowledge,  seeing 
that  the  supreme  test  of  all  truth  is  a  general  consonance 
between  our  thoughts  and  reality  ns  wo  know  it  in  our 
practical  experience. 

The  true  reason  of  Schopenhauer's  hatred  of  ordinary  dog- 
matic religion  was  the  fact  that  he  believed  such  religion  to 
have  no  effect  upon  the  will  at  all.  ""Where  ia  the  religion 
whose  adherents  don't  consider  prayers,  praise,  and  manifold 
acts  of  devotion,  a  substitute,  at  least  in  part,  for  moral 
conduct  ? "  *  He  held  that  people  were  wrong  in  saying 
that  they  lived  in  accordance  with  the  formulas  of  any 
religious  system  or  sect,  or  that  such  formulas  represented 
anything  outside  the  reality  of  their  own  experience  (the 
assertion  or  the  denial  of  the  will  to  live).  He  believed  that 
life  exhibited  its  own  eternal  and  natural  necessities,  and  that 
all  the  theorising  of  men  about  their  present,  future,  and  past 
actions,  apart  from  the  will  which  is  in  them  and  through 
them  as  it  is  in  all  things,  was  completely  illusory.  People 
only  theorise,  he  thought,  about  their  actions,  because  they 
see  them  through  the  medium  of  motives  and  thcrefoi'e  dis- 
torted, appearing  to  be  separated  from  the  will  or  the  self 
while  they  are  not  really  sa  We  see  all  our  actions  through 
the  medium  of  our  intellect,  which  makes  them  appear  to  be 
different  from  what  they  really  are,  whereas  conduct  is  in 
reality  all  of  a  piece,  and  emanates  from  the  inborn  character. 
A  man  is  what  he  is  to  the  end  of  time,  and  acts  out  the  will 
that  is  in  him.  Even  the  acquired  character  of  a  man  is  not 
at  all  reliable  in  Schopenhauer's  eyes.     It  simply  means,  he 

'  Werke,  vi.  376  ;  B.  3.,  Religion  u<l  oUwr  BaMyv,  p.  4S. 
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says,  the  tendency  in  a  man  to  act  in  accordance  with  what 
be  thinks  he  has  learned  about  himself  from  experience.  But 
the  fact  ia,  Schopenhauer  would  say,  there  are  depths  in  a 
man's  nature  that  he  uever  knows ;  the  natural  self  every 
now  and  then  simply  sets  at  defiance,  as  it  were,  all  that  we 
have  thought  we  knew  about  ourselves.  All  religions  are 
invented  to  Rave  man  from  himself,  and  cone  of  them  wliich 
stop  short  of  the  idea  of  a  crucifixion  of  the  evil  self  by  death 
are  powerfid  enough  to  do  this.  Even  the  religion  that 
Schopenhaner  himself  invents  cannot  save  man  in  this  world 
from  his  damnable  self,  from  the  damnable  will  to  live ;  and 
80  the  world,  to  Schopenhauer,  is  essentially  illusory,  and  out 
of  illusiouism  comes  pessimism.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
is  absolutely  true  about  the  world,  according  to  Schopenhauer, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  through  and  tlirough  the  will  to  live. 
And  the  Hupreniely  damnatory  thing  about  the  world  seems 
to  be,  that  we  are  born  (compelled  by  the  very  bent  of  our 
intellect)  to  think  that  it  is  a  little  better  than  it  is,  and  to 
draw  fig-leaves  of  casuistry  and  excuse  over  our  perfectly 
inevitable  actions.  Religious  theories,  he  mauitaiua,  do  not 
affect  the  will  at  all,  but  are  simply  fictitious  and  imaginative 
descriptions  uf  tlie  world  invented  to  satisfy  the  intellect, 
in  entire  forgetfuluess  of  the  fact  that  our  intellect  is  given  us 
not  for  its  own  sake  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  will  whose 
servant  it  is.  No  religion  so-called  was  to  him  really  a 
relipon  which  merely  consisted  in  a  professed  adherence  tO' 
certain  dogmas  or  suppositions  about  the  nature  of  things..' 
If  Schopenhauer  emphasised  anything  about  religion,  he  em- 
phasised this,  tliat  true  religion  has  nothing  or  at  least  very 
little  to  do  with  any  mere  creed  about  the  nature  of  things. 
This  is  at  once  his  strength  aud  his  weakness. 

Schopenhauer  is  inimical  to  all  rational  religion.  Religion, 
he  teaches,  has  primarily  to  do  not  with  the  intellect,  but  with 
the  will  aud  the  feelings.     "  Virtue  and  holiness  do  not  pro- 
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ceed  from  reflections,  but  from  the  will."  The  philosophy  of 
religion,  if  it  perplexes  itself  about  the  nature  of  things  outside 
of  the  self,  has  forgotten  tlie  simplest  lesson  of  idealism,  that 
the  external  universe,  so  far  from  being  able  to  affect  our  con- 
duct in  any  way,  ou^fU  to  be  explained  /rvm  Uie  standpoint  of 
the  self  or  the  will  of  man.  It  is  doubtless  with  the  "  trans- 
cendental "  significance  of  our  actions  that  religion  deals,  but 
tlie  true  transcendental  is  to  be  found  within  and  not  without, 
in  will,  not  in  tho  external  world.  I  need  never,  for  example, 
have  any  fears  about  my  immortality,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, because  the  will  in  me  no  more  dies  with  my  individual 
life  than  it  took  a  beginuiiig  with  my  birth  ;  ^  it  is  eternal ;  in 
my  life  my  ancestors  aad  progenitors  arc  crucified  afresh  for 
their  error  in  trying  to  will  as  finite  individuals,  and  I  myself 
have  ah-eady  asserted  tho  will  to  live  in  a  thousand  ways,  and 
must  therefore  myself  be  punished  for  this  in  discontent  of 
souL  "  So  much  the  less,  then,  should  it  come  into  our  mind 
to  regard  the  ceasing  of  life  as  the  annihilation  of  the  li\nng 
principle,  and  consequently  death  as  the  entire  destruction 
of  man.  Because  the  strong  arm  which,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  bent  tlie  bow  of  Ulysses  is  no  mare,  no  reflective 
and  well-regtdateil  understanding  will  regard  the  force  which 
acted  so  energetically  in  it  as  entirely  annihilated,  and  there- 
fore, upon  further  reflection,  will  also  not  assume  that  the 
force  which  bends  the  bow  to-day  first  began  vrith  tljis  arm. 
Tlie  thought  lies  far  nearer  to  us,  that  the  force  which  earlier 
actuated  the  life  which  now  has  vanished  is  the  same  which 
is  active  in  the  life  which  now  flourishes ;  nay,  this  is  almost 
inevitable."* 


*  Schopvihauer  boldfl  both  birtb  «id  dektb  to  Iw  pbenomtaftl  a[>[iww>cw,  »iid 
Dot  raUitiet.  Hii  reuoD  for  doing  »o  u  that  ftW  is  uiitjr  a  ta^Loijurv  nf  ihc  tutel> 
lect.  This,  bowever,  U  wrung.  DaniUmi  w  ■  fact  "f  the  imrl*].  Tho  mu\j  hope 
(or  man  u  that  "  vjuritualifteil "  Ti4ition  un  bia  port  may  oT«reoine  the  mersly 
natural  and  temporal  basis  of  bis  life. 

«  Well  aU  Wille.  ii.  SaS  ;  H.  wd  K.,  Ui.  25&,  3«0. 
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Actions  seem  to  be  many  and  diverse,  but  in  reality  there  is 
Ottly  one  act,  the  eternal  action  of  the  world-will ;  the  world 
may  Beem  to  be  a  manifold,  or  to  be  broken  up  into  mauy 
ditlbront  forces,  but  it  is  not  really  so;  it  is  only  our  intellect 
whieh  makes  it  seem  eo ;  there  is  one  will  and  one  continual 
willing  and  doing;  this  is  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and 
this  represents  the  one  element  of  truth  in  all  religious.  It 
may  be  said  that  tliis  is  simply  cosmic  monism  over  again, 
and  we  must  allow  that  it  is.  What  Schopenhauer  cares 
about  is  only  the  forn  of  religion,  not  the  vuUter  of  the 
difTorent  religious :  and  his  significance  in  regard  to  this  very 
point  lies  in  the  fact  of  his  having  tried,  to  connect  religion 
with  the  will  and  not  witli  the  intellect  (as  other  philusofAexs 
did).  All  intellectual  religions  in  his  eyea  commit  the 
initial  and  unpardonable  sin  of  being  first  a  creed  about 
things,  and  not  a  feeling  about  our  own  will  or  oor  own 
conduct.  We  shall  see  if  Schopenhauer's  connection  of  re* 
ligion  witli  the  will  enables  oa  to  solve  any  of  the  problems 
that  had  to  be  left  unaolred  in  ethics,  and  any  problems  that 
are  not  much  considered  in  most  intellectual  dispates  aboot 
religion. 

(■)  The  kinds  of  nligioos  phenomena  that  ate  '^'^iftH  hf 
Sehopenhaoer  hare  all  to  do  with  the  will  ^ad  oar  r*****^! 
natoie  and  oor  fw^lings.  In  art  be  is  a  vnmld-be  Gred; 
in  Hhios  be  »  an  rightwinth - ccntmy  phikaopber;  and  ■ 
tidigioa  b«  is  a  Christian  or  a  B«ddht<  with  aU  the  ig^M 
or  Iba  "external  snpentalim] "  simply  left  ant  He  lA 
what  both  AitsCotb's  AAms  and  the  Stnmtm  tm  tW  Mmai 
taadi  aboak  TixCae  and  goodness  baTing  to  do  voh  ««r 
dasiras  and  o«r  will,  and  ba  ieh  this  a»  dBSfiy  tba  fe  Ul 
tl«  ntioMl  afaaoit  o«t  aT  tbe  4rfiftfa»  af  Tiztee  slaMt 
antiiefy.  If  any  one  bad  asfced  bxm  wfaas  vntne  mmm^ 
b«  ooahi  m^  ^xe  said  that ««  lean  te 
T^albr  vUck  makes  ns  iatnilmlT  fed  an 
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tity  in  all  things,  an  identity  of  tha  life  of  other  beings  with 
oitr  own  life.  And  so  it  is  the  confiict  of  the  will  of  man 
>vith  itself  that  is  to  be  overcome  in  real  and  practical  religion. 
Schopenhauer  is  always  talking  about  the  different  sects,  philo- 
sophical and  religious,  which  represented  the  overcoming  of 
the  conflict  of  the  will  oa  the  greatest  thing  in  life,  and  about 
the  fact  of  ita  being  overcome  as  the  essence  of  all  real 
religion.  He  speaks  of  the  Buddhista  in  this  connection, 
and  also — like  Voltaire — of  the  Quakers,  and  of  the  Shakers, 
and  the  Bappists,  and  the  monks  of  the  La  Trappe  order, 
of  the  Essenes,  of  Stoicism,  of  the  Christian  monks  and  the 
stigmata,  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  flesh  with  its  "  affections 
and  lusts."  It  is  the  possibility  and  the  actuality  of  sudden 
conversions  and  of  changed  lives,  of  the  true  viia  nuova  in 
which  the  cross  of  life  is  taken  up  and  carried,  and  in  which 
the  "  nei-essity  "  of  nature  or  fate  l)ecome8  divine  Providence 
— tff/a  ^mpa — or  divine  grace,  that  interest  him.  He  talks 
of  how  the  Abbe  rUnc<i  was  converted,  and  he  chronicles 
dozens  of  repentances  on  the  gallows  and  in  the  cell — any- 
thing that  can  effect  these  things  is  for  him  a  religion.  The 
superficial  eightecuth*ceutury  deism  of  bis  day  never  could 
affect  the  will  or  the  heart,  and  Schopenhauer  felt  that,  and 
hated  cordially  both  dei^ni  and  liberal  Protestantism,  and 
also  all  metaphysical  religions  with  their  "absolutes"  and 
"  self-caused  causea"  He  says  that  Spinoza's  causa  mi  was 
just  like  the  picture  of  Baron  Munchausen  trying  to  lift  him- 
self and  his  horse  up  from  the  ground  by  his  own  pig-tail 
The  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  hod  no  effect  upon  the 
will,  and  therefore  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  religiom' 


■  If  it  be  DTged  that  Hegel'B  (Jiiloeophy  of  reU^on  \h  only  k  phQoKpbjr  of 
nligion,  uiil  therdtin  not  D«cffiurily  ftddroavod  to  the  will,  it  uiy  ml  odoo  be 
njoiiicd  tbftt  many  (tudent«  Sad  Hegel  to  n»ks  pbiIo«oi>by  Kctu>lly  tagiflamt 
n^v/a.  And,  in  k>  fw  u  be  looks  Dpou  religioa  intrety  m  a  mry  <^  iooH^ 
upon  thingi,  he  andoubtedly  Und*  to  do  8d>.  Now  reIigi'>B  c*nnot  be  tmd«rMood 
mvt  M  fintiy  «&  attitude  of  tbo  teilL 
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The  religious  literature  that  Schopenhauer  quotes  is,  in  the 
main,  first  and  foreniuat,  the  Vt;das,  then  all  esoteric  Christian- 
ity whether  of  the  New  Testament  or  of  the  Christian  ascetics, 
the  Ennmd^  of  Plotinus  and  Jakob  Bohme  and  Meister 
Eckhart,  the  'Deutsche  Theologie,'  Molinos,  Bunyan,  Augus- 
tine's '  Confessions,'  Uie  Pythagoreans,  the  poema  of  the  Snfis 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Ksaenes,  Madame  de  Guion,  Angelus 
Silesius,  etc. ;  the  sayings  of  all  the  sdione  Seelcn  of  religion, 
of  "  the  babes  and  sucklings "  who  desire  the  pure  milk  of 
the  word  that  they  may  "  grow  thereby,"  and  of  the  "  dying 
thieves"  who  attribute  everything  to  divine  grace  and  feel  the 
need  of  redemption,  Th*?  wliole  of  the  liberal  Protestantism 
of  his  day,  with  its  optimism  and  commoo-seuse  realism  and  its 
pleasure-morality  and  its  crass  theism,  seemed  to  him,  in  spite 
of  all  its  insistence  on  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, 
to  be  intellectually  inferior  to  the  simplest  kind  of  Buddhism 
with  its  profound  conception  of  the  misery  that  is  inherent 
in  the  human  will.  The  religious  phenomena  that  Schopen- 
hauer deplores  are  naturally  to  some  extent  those  which  all 
philosophers  deplore :  the  appeal  in  ordinary  Prtttestantisin 
to  the  mere  understamling  and  thp  ronsequent  lack  of  true 
spirituality;  the  monopoly  of  the  means  of  grace  which  priest- 
hoods arrogate  to  themselves ;  the  explanation  of  conduct  by 
external  dogmas  and  formulio  instead  of  by  an  immauent 
necessity ;  the  confusion  of  love  and  sympathy  with  intellec- 
tual wisdom  and  creeds  about  the  nature  of  the  external  world; 
the  endless  wars  of  religion,  and  so  on.  He  talks  of  the 
practical  error  by  which  pseud o- worship  of  God  is  taken  to 
he  superior  to  duty  towards  men,  and  creeds  and  ceremonies, 
rather  than  the  fulfilment  oE  the  ordinary*  duties  of  life,  to 
be  the  peculiar  delight  of  the  Deity.  But  he  is  more  bitter 
in  his  condemimtion  of  the  religion  of  the  reason  than  of 
anything  else ;  reason  only  systematises  the  experience  that 
we  have  about  life  and  can  never  take  us  beyond  that  ex- 
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perience.  All  vital  religion,  he  insista,  comes  by  way  of  a 
kind  of  revelaUon  or  iulultion,  the  chief  ingredient  iu  which 
is  the  self -revelation  of  the  evil  in  one's  own  nature  and  of 
one's  own  inability  to  overcome  the  conflict  that  exists  in 
the  will. 

(j3)  It  is  an  essential  part  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of 
relijjion  to  point  out  the  formal  defects  of  all  the  most  gen- 
erally accepted  religious  systems — of  all  systems  which  are,  to 
begin  with^  merely  affaire  of  the  intellect,  invented  one  after 
the  other  to  supplant  each  other  for  merely  logical  reasons. 
He  is  far  too  impatient  with  what  he  considers  to  be  the  eternal 
irrelevancy  of  all  merely  intellectual  philosophies  of  religion  to 
think  out  even  a  natural  or  an  anthropological  history  of  them 
alL  That  might  be  a  task  which  the  ordinary  scientific  inves- 
tigator woTild  undertake,  but  it  is  one  for  vhich  Schopenhauer 
himself  had  neither  sjrmpathy  nor  patience.  He  must>  however, 
get  D  certain  amount  of  credit  for  suggesting  that  an  ontiiro- 
pological  treatment  of  religious  systems  would  be  the  best  way 
of  setting  forth  their  relative  truth  or  falsity.  Ho  says  that 
all  the  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  at  bottom  not  theoretical 
but,  as  it  were,  emotional,  keramioloificat,  arising  out  of  human 
need.  "  Theism  is  no  creation  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  will. 
If  it  were  by  origin  a  purely  theoretical  affair,  how  could  all 
its  proofs  he  so  faHlty  f  It  arises  out  of  the  will,  and  in  the 
following  way.  The  continual  need  which  always  troubles  the 
heart  (will)  of  man,  and  sometimes  throws  it  into  deep  ex- 
citement, and  always  keeps  it  in  a  condition  of  fear  and  ho[>e, 
while  the  things  about  which  he  hopes  and  fears  are  not  within 
his  control  at  all,  while  indeed  the  causal  sequence  which  could 
bring  them  about  can  be  traced  only  a  very  short  way  by  his 
intellect ;— this  sense  of  need  and  continned  fear  and  hope 
cauBcs  him  to  invent  the  hypothesis  of  personal  beings  on 
whom  all  things  depend." ' 

1  Eri&nt,  sur  EiuiL  PhiL,  ITcrk*.  v.  120. 
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Tn  this  idea  there  is  perhaps  moi-e  objectivity  and  historical 
truth  thaii  in  the  idea  which  some  Hegelians  have  that  religi- 
ous systems  indicate  simply  phases  of  the  evolution  of  the 
intellectual  consciousness  that  man  has  of  the  world.  Tlie 
only  objective  test  after  all  of  the  reality  of  a  religion  is 
its  suitability  to  our  practical  human  needs.  Koughly  speak- 
ing, the  Hegelian  philosophy  of  religion  comes  to  be  simply  a 
conception  of  God  as  spirit,  or  of  the  universe  as  permeated 
by  spirit ;  but  such  a  conception  carries  no  real  satisfaction 
witii  it.  Spirit  is  only  an  accompaniment  of  life,  for  life  as 
we  know  it  is  always  psyeliicAl  aa  well  as  pliysit'-al.  Objec- 
tively regarded,  animism  is  just  as  good  aa  pantlieiatif  spiritual- 
ism. We  must  be  shown  that  the  Spirit  of  the  world  is  a 
spirit  that  feels  our  human  needs  and  hnman  miseiy.  A 
merely  idealistic  principle  never  seems  real  enough  as  an 
explanation  of  the  present  world  with  its  infinite  effort  and 
struggle  and  pain.  If  we  could  think  of  something  that  the 
world-will  is  trying  to  realise  in  the  case  of  the  finite  indi- 
vidual, then  we  should  have,  perhaps,  a  principle  which  would 
to  a  large  extent  reconcile  us  to  the  world  as  we  find  it  For 
these  and  similar  rfiasons  we  may  go  as  far  ^  we  like  with 
Sell  open  ha  uer  in  thinking  of  the  fonnal  deftcts  of  all  merely 
intellectual  religious  systems,  if  we  succeed  in  showing  tliat 
there  is  a  will  at  work  in  the  world  which  sustains  living 
relations  of  help  and  sympathy  to  human  beings.  ITie 
Hegelian  ton.  it  is  true,  can  always  point  out  to  us  the  fonnal 
defecta  of  theism  and  of  mntijriulism  and  of  Spinoza's  philo- 
sophy of  subatAnce,  and  so  on ;  but  he  is  always  anxious  to 
conserve  the  element  of  truth  that  he  finds  to  exist  in  each 
of  these  faulty  systems,  and  to  keep  it  for  liis  final  "  notion  " 
or  "  idea  "  which  he  is  going  to  deify.  But  bow  can  a  merely 
logical  philosophy  know  exactly  what  to  deify  ?  Or  why 
should  it  deify  any  one  thing  rather  than  any  other  ? 

The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  for 
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Schopenhauer  as  for  a  follower  of  Hcgcl.  No  maa  cau  be  sure 
that  what  he  in  his  mere  thoughts  takes  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  the  universe  is  what  the  universe  itself  regards  to  be  ita 
eaaence.  But  then  Schopuiiliauer  has  his  principle  of  the  will, 
and  we  have  suggested  that  there  is  a  real  teleology  iuhereul 
in  that.  The  highest  OToIntion  of  the  will  (the  life  of  uiaa) 
represents  that  which  the  world -will  has  pledged  itself  to 
bring  to  perfection.  The  mere  idea  or  the  mere  notion  of 
HeIf>(;onscioufmess  is  indeed  empty  without  the  will,  without 
purposive  activity.  Tlie  "  idea  that  thinks  itself,"  or  the  world 
that  "  comes  to  sclf-consciouaneas/'  is  an  empty  conception 
unless  we  know  what  the  self-consoiousness  is  going  to  do 
with  itself ;  and,  as  Schopenhauer  suggests,  every  thought  of  an 
end  or  purpose  in  the  world  is  a  more  or  leas  direct  appeal  to 
the  will  rather  than  to  the  intellccL  Thus  Schopenhauer  waa 
enabled  to  infuse  an  element  of  reality  into  the  philosophy 
of  religion.  The  true  way,  h^  insists,  of  thinking  of  the  differ- 
ent religEon.s,  and  of  classifyiug  them,  is  in  accordance  wiLli 
their  effect  upon  the  wilL  They  must  view  the  will  as  either 
attaining  or  not  attaining  to  what  it  strives  for.  All  religions, 
he  says  again  and  again,  are  simply  either  optimistic  or  pessi*- 
mistic  ;  they  say  either  "yes"  or  "no"  to  man's  need  of  salvation 
or  help  in  the  battle  of  life,  "  The  chief  difference  among  all 
religions  cannot  be  said  to  consist — as  it  is  generally  made  to 
do — in  the  fact  of  their  being  monotheistic,  or  polytheistic,  or 
jiaatheistic,  or  atheistic,  but  only  in  the  fact  of  their  being 
optimistic  or  pessimistic"  And  again,  "Atheism  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  want  of  religion."  This  to  him  is  the  "  true 
inwardness  of  the  matter."  and  the  less  concealment  there  is 
about  it  the  better.  lieligions  either  say  that  life  is  good 
enough  as  it  is  or  that  it  is  not.  Optimism  to  Schopenhauer 
is  in  the  first  place  a  "shallow"  and  "ignorant"  philosophy, 
and  then,  secondly,  a  really  "  perverse  "  and  '*  wicked  "  reading 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it  and  see  it.     It  is  not  merely  that 
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there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  in  th 
world ;  it  is  that  this  discrepancy  is  in  the  nature  of  thingSr 
To  be  finite  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  illusory 
experience ;  this  Is  the  essence  of  Schopenhauer's  religious 
philosophy.  Iteligions  should,  he  thinks,  occupy  themselv 
before  everything  with  the  fact  that  life  as  we  find  it 
full  of  contradiction  and  illusion.  We  seem  in  the  world  to 
be  striving  for  something  that  we  never  attain  to.  The  first 
thing  we  ought  to  ask  about  a  religion  is,  he  holds,  "  Does  it 
provide  a  scheme  of  salvation  or  does  it  nob  ?  for  if  it  does 
not,  it  is  a  mere  intellectual  house  of  cards."  For  the  comforu 
able  secularist  who  would  ask  :  What  is  salvation  ?  out  of  a 
satisfied  conceit  that  the  world  is  very  well  as  it  is,  Schopen- 
hauer has  nothing  but  boundless  contempt  and  aversion — ' 
man  is  simply  nut  taking  things  seriously,  he  would  say, 

Schopenhauer's  own  courage  is  seen  in  this  very  fact  of  his 
proposing  to  divide  religions  by  a  standard  which  practically 
rules  most  of  them  on  the  negative  side.  There  is  something 
about  his  wholesale  condemnation  of  all  human  religions  which 
might  captivate  the  believer  in  a  positive  rcvdaiion.  But  how 
many  representatives  even  of  revealed  religion  maintain  th 
world  to  be  literally  and  actually,  and  not  figuratively  an' 
imaginatively,  a  JammerChal — a  vale  of  woe?  or  how  many  of 
them  continue  to  believe  in  man's  real  need  of  redemption 
from  his  evil  and  wayward  self  ?  Keal  Christianity  to  Schop- 
enhauer is  frankly  pessimistic  about  the  world  w«  live  in. 
It  realises  the  deptli  of  the  religious  problem.  "  The  innioa 
kernel  of  Christianity  is  the  truth  that  suffering — the  Cross- 
is  the  real  end  and  object  of  life.  Hence  Christianity  con- 
demns stticide  as  thwarting  this  end ;  whilst  the  ancient 
world,  takmg  a  lower  point  of  view,  held  it  iti  approval,  nay. 
in  honour."  ^  We  shall  see  that  there  are  some  thin*^  about 
Christianity,  or  the  scheme  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  thai 

'  B.  SaUBcIore,  Studies  lo  PcMimum,  p.  48. 
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Schopenhauer  caimot  be  held  to  have  very  well  understood. 
But  he  is  at  odc  with  the  Christian  religion  la  emphasising 
as  strongly  as  possible  the  helplessness  of  man  to  work  out 
his  own  salvation  and  to  deliver  himself  from  the  inward  con- 
tmdiction  that  characterises  his  whole  life. 

(y)  Only  the  most  salient  and  relevant  points  in  Schopen- 
hauer's coudeuinatioQ  of  existent  or  hiHtorical  pltilosoptiieB  of 
religion  need  be  touched  upon  here.  Indeed  most  students 
arc  fuUy  aware  of  the  radical  shorceomings  of  all  religious 
theories  which  bear  some  one  distinctive  logical  label ;  they 
are  all  incapable  of  standing  alone  as  a  complete  philo- 
sophy of  the  world  ;  they  have  a  meaiiiug  only  within  the 
limits  of  some  special  antithesis.  Atheism,  for  example,  is 
only  intelligible  in  relation  to  theism.  And  then  theism,  as 
Schopenhauer  su^ests,  can  hardly  present  itself  anywhere 
mthout  feeling  conscious  of  its  parentage  in  Judaism. 
Schopeufaauer's  greatest  animus  is  against  theism  and  liberal 
rrotestaniism  and  the  philosophies  that  have  taken  their 
origin  therefrom  without  having  the  honesty  to  say  so.  In 
this  he  is  at  one  with  much  a^thetic  and  poetic  feeling,  which 
generally  prefers  pantheism  to  theism.  If  we  take  the  re- 
ligions that  are  based  upon  such  apparently  "  immediately 
gireu  "  elements  as  nature  and  the  reason  of  man,  naturalism 
(or  materialism)  and  rationalism  in  all  their  forms,  we  must 
agree  with  our  author's  thought  upon  the  matter.  Naturalism. 
he  says,  is  physics  without  metaphysics ;  it  makes  out  the 
natura  naturata  to  be  tiatitra  naturans- — created  nature 
to  be  creative  nature.  Then  as  a  religion  it  docs  not 
meet  the  many  needs  of  the  human  spirit,  for  "Kature 
is  not  really  benign  and  beautiful,"  but  "  devilish  and 
cruel."  Materialism  is  nothing  but  "formulated  naturaliHrn"; 
to  begin  with,  it  takes  the  objective  world  to  exist  on  its 
own  account,  which  is  nonsense ;  and  then,  so  far  as  \he 
religious  life   is   concerned,  it   does   not   make  for  that  at 
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all,  but  rather  For  seoBnaliRm  and  bestiality  and  tbe  crasa 
affirmation  of  the  will  to  live  generally.  Hationalisni,  again, 
is  to  Scbopeuliauer  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  fatuous  reliance 
on  the  "  concept "  and  on  the  pure  reason  as  guides  in  life. 
In  the  first  place,  it  can  never  elevate  U8  Iwyond  the  present 
world,  but  only  enable  us  to  systematise  it  to  a  small  extent. 
And  secondly,  it  cjin  never  pretend  lo  guide  life  without 
some  reference  to  the  feelings  and  the  impulses  and  the  needs 
of  mau>  which  is  practically  a  surrender  of  its  professed  re- 
liance upon  the  reason  alone.  Stoicism — -to  which  Schopen- 
haner  often  refers — was  a  sort  of  redwctio  ad  ahsurdum  of 
ethical  rationali.sm ;  it  obtained  a  moral  victory  over  the 
world  either  by  a  fatalistic  acquiescence  in  the  nature  of 
things,  or  by  the  suppression  of  that  which  gives  life  its 
whole  content  and  richness  and  meaning — the  various  feel- 
ings and  emotions.  Rationalism  in  the  form  of  modem 
free-thonght  or  anti-supernatnralism  is  to  Schopenhauer  about 
the  poorest  and  the  bliudest  and  the  most  ignorant  of  all 
philosophies.  Both  the  rationalists  and  their  opponents,  the 
mere  supernaturalists,  are  in  his  eyes  "very  poor  creatures 
indeed."  They  both  argue  as  if  everything  in  religion 
hinged  upon  the  historic  tnith  of  a  few  proimsitions  or  narra- 
tives, and  thus  both  ignore  the  nature  of  spiritual  truth ;  tlie 
rationalist,  its  mystical  character ;  and  the  Uteralist,  its  real 
inwardness  and  universality.  The  rationalists  may  make  a 
stand,  lie  says,  for  honesty,  V>ut  they  are  poor  blind  creatures 
at  best,  and  they  alway.s  fall  a  prey  to  the  commonest  kind  of 
materialism  and  sensualism.  We  can  estimate  the  value  of 
this  when  we  remember  how  easily  some  members  of  the 
"  Hegelian  Left "  as  a  matter  of  fact  passed  from  rationalism 
into  undisguised  sensualism  and  materialism. 

Then  there  are  the  philosophies  which  take  up  some 
attitude  to  the  idea  of  God — pantheism  and  atheism.  Scho- 
penhauer says,  and  says  rightly,  that  both  of  these  are  de- 
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fective  logically.  They  both,  in  fact,  presuppose  an  iijitittl 
tlieism.  Thia  is  perfuctly  true.  Pantheism  is  a  mere  after- 
thought,  invented  to  get  over  the  difficulty  of  a  God  that  is 
merely  *'  outside  of "  nature,  and  not  "  in  "  it,  and  not  "  in  " 
inaa  It  is,  too,  a  contradictory  expression;  for  how  can 
there  be  a  supreme  being  when  all  is  one  and  all  is  God  ? 
It  suggests,  he  aptly  says,  the  way  Knusseau  has  of  calling 
the  people  le  souvcrain,  or  a  king  wlio,  out  of  a  desire  to 
destroy  the  power  of  his  nobles,  liits  upon  the  device  of 
ennobling  everybody.  Indeed,  to  say  that  all  is  God  is  just  a 
polite  way  "  of  bowing  God  out  of  the  universe."  "  It  is  only 
di.shonesl  PrutestJtnt  lilmralisni  which  has  made  Spinoxa  a 
oilt-udar  saint ;  Spinoza  was  really  an  arch-atheist,  and  it  is 
only  German  philosophy  which  has  ever  made  people  think 
anything  else — iu  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  everybody 
at  ouc©  perceived  the  subversive  character  of  Spinoza's  teach- 
ing." This  is  in  the  main  quite  satisfactory.  All  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  of  religion  is  to  Schopenhauer  simply  '"  Spinozism 
dressed  up " ;  and  the  "  faitbful "  aiaong  Protestants  and  all 
true  Catholic  Christiana  have  always  seen  it  to  be  sucb,  and 
as  such  atheistical  or  at  least  negative  of  a  personal  God. 
"  Pantheism  assumes  that  the  creative  God  is  himself  the 
world  of  intinitc  Conncnt,  and,  in  this  little  world  alone, 
dies  every  second,  and  that  eutirely  of  his  own  will ;  which 
is  absurd.  It  would  be  mnch  more  correct  to  identify 
the  world  with  the  devil,  as  the  venerable  author  of  the 
'I'uutsche  Theologie '  has,  iu  fact,  done  iu  a  passage  of  his 
immortal  work,  where  he  aays,  '  Wherefore  the  evil  spirit 
and  nature  are  one,  and  where  nature  is  not  overcome  neither 
is  the  evil  adversary  overcome.' " ' 

Atheism  our  author  affirms  to  be  logically  defective,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  firstly  a  negative  philosophy,  and  secondly, 
that  it  is  not  really  atheism  but  simply  non-Judawn  (for  to 

*  B.  Saundem,  B«UgioD,  Ac,  i<.  67. 
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Soliqpenhauer  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  as  a  nation 
Httained  to  Oie  conception  of  a  personal  Goil).  These  two 
reasons  when  fully  thouijht  out  warrauC  our  passing  over 
atheism.  It  is  do  philosophy  in  itself,  nothing  that  admits 
of  a  positive  examination. 

Upon  the  great  historical  relijnons  Schopenhauer's  opinions 
are  as  usual  fundamental  and  to  a  large  extent  final, — at  least 
from  his  point  of  view.  We  may  omit  the  thousand  and  one 
things  that  he  says  about  the  merits  of  "  the  Ancients  "  (die 
Aiten),  and  state  only  what  lie  judges  to  be  their  dcfecta.  "  In 
an  ethical  and  i-eligious  regard  the  Ancients  stood  very  far  back 
indeed.  In  ancient  times  the  whole  character  of  all  public 
life,  of  the  utate  and  of  religion,  and  of  private  life,  wa«  a 
decided  afiirmation  of  the  will  to  live."  The  Greeks,  as  we 
know,  felt  thoroughly  at  home  iu  the  world.  Sin  and  disease 
and  tlie  ugly  were  only,  in  their  eyes,  defects  in  things,  repre- 
senting in  fact  things  that  were  simply  imperfectly  formed  (or 
'•turned  ofT")  by  nature.  Indeed  the  cultivated  Greek  mind 
could  not  think  of  disease  and  of  evil  as  positive  things  at  all. 
It  is  true  that  the  Greeks  had  harpies  and  monsters  and  other 
creations  which  expressed  their  sense  of  what  was  ugly  and 
deformed,  but  tl»'se  very  creations  rather  l>ear  testimony  to 
their  love  of  order  and  symmetry  as  that  which  alone  is 
strictly  intelligible  in  the  world.  As  for  the  Romans,  their 
organising  will  and  their  iron  tread  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  then  known  world  represent  as  decided  an  afTimia- 
tion  of  life  as  could  well  be  imagined.  "  The  Christian 
theory  of  original  sin  and  salvation  was  something  utterly 
foreign  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans  as  peoples  who  seemed 
to  enter  directly  into  life,  and  whose  thoughts  never  seriously 
went  beyond  it"  "  The  Ancients,  although  far  advanced  in 
almost  ever)*thing  else,  remained  children  so  far  as  the  chief 
thing  (religion)  was  concerned,  and  were  in  fact  surpassed 
by  the  Dmids,  who  taught   metempsychosis.      That  one  or 
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two  philosophers,  such  as  Pythagoras  and  I'lato,  thought 
differently,  does  not  alter  matters  much."  *  Nothing  that  may 
be  said  about  the  melancholy  nf  the  Greeks  or  the  superstition 
of  the  Komans  can  detract  from  the  truth  of  tliis  statement, 
nor  all  Diat  might  be  written  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  conscious  of  having  their  golden 
age  rather  behind  them  than  in  front  of  them.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  had  no  solution  of  the  pain  and  the  misery  of 
the  6nite  as  sucK  Achilles  and  Cato,^  in  thinking  of  death, 
both  exhibit  that  absence  of  the  feeling  of  alienation  of  the 
human  personality  from  the  world  and  the  inlinite,  which  is  a 
mark  of  the  spirit  that  has  gone  far  down  into  the  depths  of 
Imxnati  misery. 

The  Hebrews  are  the  other  people  among  whom  the  modem 
world  cares  to  study  its  "  origins,"  and  the  Hebrews  too  Schopen- 
hauer was  able  to  pass  over  very  easily.  He  finds  among  them 
the  two  things  that  arc  integral  parts  or  presuppositions  of 
theism — realism  und  optimism  ;  for  theism  takes  this  natural 
world  to  be  absoluUj}-  real,  and  life  to  be  a  present  that  is 
made  to  us,  and  that  is  agreeably  accepted  by  us  as  such. 
"  The  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  religion  are 
realism  and  optimism,  views  of  the  world  which  are  closely 
allied ;  they  form,  in  fact,  the  conditions  of  theism.  For 
[theism  looks  upon  the  natural  world  as  absolutely  real,  and 
regards  life  as  a  pleasant  gift  bestowed  upon  us.  On.  the  other 
hand,  the  fundamental  eharaeteristics  of  the  Brahman  and 
the  Buddhist  religions  are  idealism  and  pessimism,  which  look 
upon  the  existence  of  the  world  as  in  the  nature  of  a  dream, 
and  life  as  the  result  of  our  sios.  In  the  doctrines  of  the 
Zendavesta,  from  which,  as  is  well  known,  Judaism  sprang,  the 
pessimifitic  element  is  represented  by  Ahriman.  In  Judaism, 
Ahriman  has  ouly  a  subordinate  position;  but,  like  Ahriman, 


I  W«lt  ala  WiUe.  it  722. 

'  Cf.  Honwc,  Ciirni.  i.  xii.— "  Otwnu  nobile  latum." 
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be  is  the  lord  of  suakes.  scorpions,  and  vermin.  Bat  the 
Jewish  system  forthwith  employs  Satan  to  correct  its  fuoda- 
mental  error  of  optimism,  and  in  the  Fall  introduces  the  element 
of  pessiiiiisra,  a  doctrijie  demaruied  hy  the  most  obvious  Jitcts 
of  tke  ttforld.  There  is  no  truer  idea  in  Judaism  than  this, 
although  it  transfer.^  to  die  course  of  existence  what  must  he 
represente<.l  as  its  foundation  and  antecedent." '  Now  after 
Kant,  as  Schopenhauer  suggests,  this  kind  of  theism  is  not 
possible  as  either  a  logical  or  a  real  resting-place  for  human 
thouglit.  It  is  really  a  cardinal  sin  in  philosophy  to  think  of 
the  world  as  first  real  enough  "out  there"  in  its  own  way, 
perfectly  "  ohjecitive "  and  indeiieudent  of  spirit,  and  then  in 
naive  ignorance  to  ask  for  a  cause  of  that  world.  If  we  coidd 
find  a  cause  for  such  a  world  we  should  immediately  want  a 
cause  for  that  alleged  cause.  And  then  if  life  is  really  a 
positive  thing,  beautiful  and  good  on  its  own  account,  why 
should  we  desire  to  seek  help  from  the  gods  ?  People  who 
at^ne  for  theism  do  not  really  know  what  they  are  doing. 
Theism  is  only  a  temporary  stage  of  thonght,  a  partial  as^iect 
of  renlity.  There  is  no  personal  God  ouisuh  of  the  wurhl  of 
men  and  things.  In  modern  times  both  Goethe  and  Carlyle 
emphasised  this  idua.  It  is  quite  enougli,  in  short,  for  our 
purpose  in  utiibldiug  Schopenhauer's  religions  ideas  to  say, 
as  a  leading  writer  on  theism  has  saiJ,  "History  proves  mere 
theism  insufficient"*  A  mere  theism  is  never  a  satisfactor}* 
thing  for  the  human  mind  to  think.  A  God  to  whom  we  are 
bound  in  a  merely  external  way  cauuot  be  the  i'ather  of  our 
spirits.  All  people  who  can  think  and  feel  intinitely  prefer 
pantheism  to  theism.  Islamism  is  for  Schopenhauer  the 
"loorst  of  all  religious,"  because  it  is  perhaps  most  opti- 
mistic, and  because  in  it  we  find  "the  most  miserable  and  tlie 
poorest  form  of  theism."     Buddhism  in  his  eyes  is  the  highest 

*  Werke,  vi  105  ;  B.  5.,  Heligion  mul  other  Eatmyi,  p.  lU. 
'  Profeawn-  Hint,  The  Baird  Lectur*,  1876,  p.  SOS  ff. 
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of  all  religions,  because  it  is  the  most  tboroiiglily  atheistic  aiid 
the  most  thoroughly  pessimistic;  it  is  farthest  removed,  as  it 
were,  from  any  merely  intellectual  creed  about  things — ^its 
preliminary  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of  idealism  apart — 
and  from  thitt  self-satisGed  philosophy  calletl  optimism,  which 
is  perfectly  well  contented  with  things  as  they  are.  Optimism 
he  regards  as  I'cally  the  supreme  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  Q3  such  philosophically  unpardonable.  "  There  is  a  most 
glaring  difference  between  the  ethics  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
Hindus.  In  the  one  case  (with  the  exception  it  must  be  con- 
fessed of  Plato)  tlie  object  of  etliics  is  to  enable  a  man  to  lead 
a  happy  life ;  in  the  other,  it  is  to  free  and  redeem  him  from 
life  alt<^ether — as  is  directly  stated  in  the  very  first  words  of 
the  Sa7tKhi/n  ICar'ika"^ 

It  would  be  Bupertiuons  to  enumerate  all  the  defects  that 
Schopenhauer  points  out  in  organised  Catholicism  and  in 
disorganised  rroteatantism.  The  pulpit  is  everything  to  the 
latter,  the  mere  appeal  to  the  understanding ;  and  this  is  a 
.Samsou-like  way  of  pulling  down  the  whole  edifice,  because 
the  appeal  to  the  understanding  has  inevitably  led,  and  inevit- 
ably leads,  to  what  in  called  raiioiuUism  or  anii-aupemaiuraUsm. 
T-he  altar  is  everything  to  the  former,  the  presentation  of  the 
suflering  and  dying  Saviour  and  of  the  divine  pity  and  humili- 
ation. As  never  wavering  about  man's  need  of  redemption, 
Catholicism  is  superior  to  Frotestantism,  but  ita  conceit  and 
absurdity  in  doling  out  supernatural  help  to  men  in  infini- 
tesimal doses  from  a  monopolised  reservoir  are  too  shameless 
for  anything.  Real  religion  cannot  be  brought  into  man 
from  without,  and  in  the  will  and  the  heart  alone  can  true 
repentance  and  magnanimity  of  soul  be  made  manifest.  All 
organised  Christianity  represents  to  Schopenhauer  simply  the 
metaphysic  of  the  people — Volk'tmiiaphyail:  He  practically 
thinks  that  if  it  could  "  take  away "  all  its  paraphernalia  of 

<  Werke,  vi.  S34  ;  SautMlera.  Stuiliea,  pi  2fi. 
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creeds  and  dogmas  and  institutions,  the  Spirit  or  the  Will  of 
the  world  would  be  "  open  "  before  us. 

It  is  to  b(3  remembered,  however,  about  both  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  as  indeed  for  that  matter  about  Judaism 
too,  that  they  represent  stages  in  the  evolution   of  a   great 
religious   movement,  and  that  they  are   intelligible  only    bs 
such.     And  here  again  it  is  to  bo  said  that  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  Schopenhauer  could  not  understand,  and  did  uot 
care  to  understand,  it  was  history  and  historical  development.' 
Consequently  he  cannot  be   regarded  as   having  understood 
religious  sy stems   whose  historical  character  is  part  of  their 
very  essence.     We  must  agree  that  moat  of  the  things  wliich 
he  criticises  and  rejects  in  his  search  for  a  final  philosophy 
of  practical  religion  arc  certainly  halves  rather  than  wholes 
—imperfect  things:    they  cannot  stand  by  themselves.     As 
already  suggested,  a  Hegelian  might  say  that  they  represent 
only  stages  in  the  evolution   of  the   religious  consciousness. 
Schopenhauer  neither  affirms  nor  denies  that;    in    fact,  that 
is   clearly   not    his    point.      All    intellectual   philosophies    of 
religion  are  simply  to  him  flagrantly  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  human  life ;  they  cannot  work  out  for  humanity  the  salva- 
tion it  needs.     In  this  sense  all  good  people  aie  atheists  along 
with  Schopenhauer.     This  is  why  men  like  David  Hume  and 
Voltaire  are  immortal.     They  both  saw  and  taught  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  the   mere  philosophy   of  the   idea,  firstly,  to 
explain,  and  secondly — what  is  greater  than  explaining — to 
atone   for   the  facts   of  life.      A  Lisbon   earthquake   or   the 
suffering  of  any  one  individual  is  enough  to  refute  a  super- 
ficial optimistic  pliilosophy  of  the  idea.     We  cannot  say  of 
the  world  as  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  onr  reason   that 
it  is  "very  good,"      Three-fourths  of  life  is  unfulfilled  pur- 
I)ose  and  struggle,  and  all  life  is  one  continued  e(rort  afu*r 
development      No  external  philosophy   sucli   as   theism  can 
•^  Cf.  chap.  vi.  and  the  doM  of  ctutp.  rii. 
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iu  Schopeohauer's  eyes  be  reconciled  even  with  the  idea  of 
liuman  liberty,  not  to  speak  of  the  sufifcrtug  of  life.  "  Beiug- 
free  and  having- been -created  arc  two  characteristics  that  nullify 
each  other,  that  are  contradictory  ;  hence  the  assertion  that 
God  has  made  creatures  and  given  bo  them  at  the  same  lime 
freedom  of  will,  really  says  that  God  has  made  them  and  at 
the  same  time  not  made  them.  ...  A  created  being  is  as  it 
has  been  created.  .  .  .  Consequently  the  gnilt  of  the  world 
(just  like  the  evil  of  the  world,  which  it  is  as  hard  to 
deny)  always  falls  back  on  its  creator."  '  Nor,  again,  can  a 
pantheism  of  the  idea,  with  its  abolition  of  the  dlstluctiou 
between  human  and  divine  thought,  be  regarded  as  ex- 
plauatorj-  of  the  actual  process  and  development  in  tlie 
world,  or  of  the  actual  contradiction  in  the  will  of  man, 
wliich  we  have  found  to  constitute  the  crucial  part  of  the 
ethical  problem.  No  philosophy  of  religion  which;  fails  to 
give  a  deep  and  serious  explaimtion  of  the  contradiction 
that  is  in  my  being  and  wtW  is  for  Schopenhauer  a  philo- 
sophy of  religion  at  all  There  must  at  least  be  an  cxplana- 
tion  of  the  radical  contradiction  that  characterises  the  life  of 
the  individual,  and  there  must  be  some  path  pointed  out  along 
which  that  contradiction  may  be  overcome. 

n.  Schopenhauer's  own  philosophy  of  religion  is  a  kind  of 
fusion  of  esoteric  Buddhism  and  esoteric  Christianity  on  the 
fouudatious  of  dogmatic  idealism,  with  the  objective  elements 
of  professed  history  and  dogma  left  out  of  Christianity.  "  At 
the  some  time  it  [my  philosophy]  is  candid  in  confessing  that  a 
man  must  turn  his  back  upon  the  world,  and  that  the  denial  of 
the  will  to  live  is  the  way  of  redemption.  It  is  therefore  really 
at  one  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  whilst  all  other 
systems  are  couched  in  the  spirit  of  the  Old ;  that  is  to  say, 
theoretically  as  well  us  practically,  their  result  is  Judaism — 
*  Wcrke,  PftrargL 
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mere  despotic  theism.  In  this  sense,  then,  my  doctrine  might 
be  called  the  only  true  Christian  philosophy,  however  paradoxi- 
cal a  statement  this  may  scorn  to  people  who  take  superficial 
views  instead  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  matter."  '  If 
we  can  hold  together  much  that  we  have  already  reached,  or 
indicated  as  reached  by  Schopenhauer,  in  regard  to  the  bond* 
age  of  the  intellect  and  the  will  of  man  and  his  wauld>be 
strugj^le  after  a  higher  life,  and  incorporate  it  witli  Christian 
teaching  about  innate  or  original  sin,  and  Buddhistic  teaching 
about  the  *'  perfect  enlightenment "  of  the  man  who  sees  that 
the  whole  world  ia  show  and  semblance,  all  e^'il  so  far  as  it  is 
bound  lip  with  the  evil  will  of  the  individual,  and  who  seeks 
for  nothing  beyond  this  very  enlightenment  itself  about  the 
illusoriness  of  all  tliat  depends  npon  the  merely  finite  intellect 
and  will,  we  have  the  pith  and  the  essence  of  Schopenhauer's 
belief  and  feelinj^  in  the  matter  of  religion. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  think  of  if  we  would 
appreciate  his  position  is  the  eternal  necessity  of  all  events 
and  all  phenomena.  Every  finite  thing  to  the  wise  man 
is  determined  or  necessitated;  in  the  sense  that  it  forma 
part  of  a  chain  of  necessary  events  wliich  extends  infinitely 
far  both  backwards  and  forwards.  Everything  is  connected 
with  every  other  thing  in  the  world,  and  nothing  could  be 
different  from  what  it  is  or  happen  otherwise  than  it  does. 
There  is  nothing  outside  of  this  chain  of  necessary  events  and 
phenomena,  and  nothing  can  be  said  to  he  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  it.  In  other  words,  the  world  is  cyclic  in 
its  character  and  returns  back  upon  itself,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  one  will  to  live,  which  is  omni- 
potent 30  far  as  it  itself  is  concerned,  althou[^h  all  of  its 
finite  assertions  are  necessitated.  When  we  view  things  with 
the  intellect  we  see  that  till  things  arc  determined  in  a 
necessary  sequence.     There  is  no  proof  possible  of  tho  free- 

1  B.  S.,  SLudiea  in  PeMiuiLMii,  p.  £7. 
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dom  or  the  spontaneity  of  any  one  being  or  of  any  one 
person  in  the  universe.  To  Schopenhauer  indeed  there  never 
could  be  such  a  proof,  for  it  is  of  the  essence  of  the  intellect 
to  view  all  things  as  nece&sarily  determined,  as  having  causes 
which  inevitably  make  tliem  wliat  they  are.  By  the  intellect, 
of  course,  we  must  mean,  when  readinjj  Schopenhauer,  practi- 
cally the  understanding,  and  its  power  of  detecting  the  causal 
order  that  is  in  things.  This  power  of  tracing  the  connections 
among  things  is  the  only  value  that  our  intellect  has  for  ns 
acconling  to  Schopenhauer.  He  believes  in  no  such  Lranwen- 
deutal  or  mystical  faculty  as  would  enable  us  to  rise  beyond 
the  necessity  of  the  world  as  we  know  it. 

The  only  tnuiscendentnl  thing  in  the  world  is  will,  and  this 
we  know  directly  in  ourselves.  The  manifestations  of  will  we 
perceive  with  our  senses  and  with  our  understanding;  but  we 
see  tliese  manifestations  only  indirectly,  because,  when  we  use 
oar  senses  or  our  understanding,  we  always  see  phenomena 
separated  from  and  only  externally  connected  with  one  an- 
other, and  not  continuous  with  one  another  as  they  really  are 
in  the  will.  All  things  on  tlie  inside  are  will  to  Schopen- 
hauer. We  are  on  the  inside  of  things  because  we  are  will, 
and  we  know  everything  to  be  part  of  the  one  evolution  of  life 
or  will  There  is  no  explanation  of  will ;  it  itself  is  not  known 
by  the  mere  intellect  although  its  different  assertions  may  be- 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  learning  what  will  is.  Willing 
needs  not  to  be  learned  or  understood ;  indeed  it  cannot  be — 
tW/e  noH  dwcilur.  To  know  will  you  simply  have  to  be  will. 
There  is  no  beginning  and  no  eAd  of  will.  Vou  may  reduce 
my  personality  to  the  beat  of  my  heart  or  to  the  property  that 
all  living  matter  has  of  expanding  and  contracting,  but  tliat 
very  power  of  expiansion  and  contraction  again  is  just  willing. 
In  shoil,  you  must  simply  give  up  trying  to  go  beyond  will- 
ing ;  in  willing  the  world  is  at  once  an  eternal  process  and  an 
eternal  stationary  thing — a  nunc  dang — at  the  some  time.    As 
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a  thing  or  being  among  other  things  and  beings  I  am.  deter- 
mined and  necessitated ;  as  representing  and  in  fact  being  in 
a  sense  the  c«re  of  things,  the  will,  I  am  free.  I  will  all  tliat 
the  world-will  does ;  I  have  wUlad  the  life  of  the  world  a 
thousand  times ;  I  willed  that  life  even  before  luy  conscions- 
nese  of  myself  arose;  I  willed  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing.  I  woken  up  to  find  that  I  am  implicated  in  the  guilt 
or  the  theoretical  error  of  all  existence,  I  have  willed  with 
the  world-will,  and  have  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  all  my  actions  falls  upon  myself.  I  have 
willed  witli  the  cosmos ;  I  have  affirmed  life.  1  must  identify 
all  the  consequences  of  my  actions  with  myself.  My  natural 
character,  although  inborn  in  me,  is  yet  something  that  I  have 
myself  willed  ;  T  myself  have  affirmed  it, 

"  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  the  general  truth  that 
it  is  the  grievous  sin  of  the  world  which  has  produced  the 
grievous  suffering  of  the  world.  I  am  not  referring  here  to 
the  physical  connection  between  those  two  things  lying  in  the 
realm  of  experience ;  my  meaning  is  metaphysical.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sole  thing  that  reconciles  me  to  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  story  uf  the  Fall.  lu  my  eyes  it  is  the  only  meta- 
physical truth  in  that  book,  even  though  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  an  allegory.  There  seems  to  mo  no  better  explaualiou 
of  our  existence  than  that  it  is  the  result  of  some  false  step, 
some  sin  of  whicti  we  are  paying  the  penalty."  * 

I  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  of  my  beiug  on  to  anything 
else  or  anybody  else.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  theoretically 
absurd  to  do  so,  because  there  is  only  one  will  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  of  its  essence.  I  am  in  fact  "  it"  A  person  who 
regards  himself  as  made  by  another  is  already  irreligious  in  the 
eyes  of  Schopenhauer.  Ho  is  unrcgenerate  and  unrepentant 
in  so  far  as  he  is  unwilling  to  take  upon  himself  the  buixJeu 
of  all  the  misery  and  sin  in  the  world.     This  explains  the 

^  B.  S.,  Studies,  &c  (Sufferings  of  tlie  World),  p.  '24. 
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reaom  of  his  hatred  against  all  merely  &TternaI  and  intellectual 
philosophies  of  religion.  They  are  all,  in  hia  eyes,  cosinological 
instead  of,  ns  they  should  be,  anthropological,  speaking  about 
an  external  world  rather  than  about  man  and  his  will.  They 
do  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  misery  of  the  wilL  The 
first  step  across  the  threshold  of  religion  to  Schopenhauer 
consists  in  the  acknowledgment  of  what  the  Bible  calls  the 
evil  that  is  in  our  nature,  and  wliat  he  calls  the  inutility 
of  individual  and  personal  volition.  "  If  that  veil  of  Maya, 
the  pnndpium  ittdividuatwitis,  is  lifted  from  the  eyes  of  a 
raan  to  such  an  extent  that  he  no  longer  makes  the  ego- 
tistical  distinction  between  his  person  and  that  of  others, 
but  takes  as  much  interest  in  the  sufferings  of  other  indi- 
viduals as  in  his  own,  and  therefore  is  not  only  benevolent 
in  the  highest  degree,  but  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own 
individuality  whenever  such  a  sacrifice  will  save  a  number  of 
other  persons,  then  it  clearly  follows  that  such  a  man,  who 
recognises  in  all  beings  his  own  inmost  and  true  self,  must 
also  regard  the  injinite  suffering  of  all  suffering  as  his  own, 
and  take  on  himself  the  pain  of  the  whole  world.  No  suffer- 
ing is  any  longer  strange  to  him.  All  the  miseries  of  others 
.  .  .  work  upon  his  mind  like  his  own,  ,  .  .  Since  he  sees 
througli  the  prinripium  individucUioniSt  all  lies  equally  near 
hiuL  He  htmcs  the  whole,  comprehends  its  nature,  and  finds 
tfutt  it  consists  in  a  constant  passing  aioay,  vain  striving,  inward 
eonfiict,  and  continual  suffering*' * 

There  is  a  breadth  of  intuitive  perception  in  all  this,  a 
fundamental  recognition  of  the  essential  cbarncteristics  of 
human  nature— as  there  is,  for  that  matter,  in  nearly  every- 
thing lliat  Schopenhauer  writes  ^ — which  commends  it  to  us  fts 
containing  probably  a  large  element  of  truth.  It  is  the  evil 
self  that  we  want  explained,  and  the  contradiction  that  exists 
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in  the  will  of  the  individual.  It  must  be  confessed,  with 
Schopenhauer,  that  we  never  can  fully  explain  our  actions  so 
long  as  we  insist  that  we  are  different  from  other  people  and 
from  our  ancestors  and  from  those  who  are  round  about  ns, 
and  from  the  world  generally  or  the  life  that  is  in  the  world. 
The  moment  that  we  regard  ourselves  as  individual  beings, 
separate  from  others  and  entitled  to  wishes  of  our  own,  we 
find  that  we  practically  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a 
billiard-ball  which  is  to  be  moved  by  others,  and  must  be 
moved  and  will  be  moved  in  any  way  that  a  given  combin- 
ation of  conditions  may  render  inevitable.  We  must  say, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  we  are  part  of  the  will  to 
live ;  that  we  are  its  assertion,  and  that  our  life  has  to  be 
explained  by  the  thousand  and  one  unconscious  tendencies 
(and  of  course  also  by  the  few  conscious  tendencies)  of  the 
will  to  live.  We  must  do  this  if  we  would  understand  the 
world  even  as  an  intellectual  phenomenon.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, understand  the  world  if  we  do  not  take  the  point  of  view 
of  the  will  in  looking  at  it. 

As  soon,  then,  as  a  man  has  grasped  the  notion  of  volition 
as  the  key-note  of  the  self,  he  ceases  to  explain  himself  by 
things  outside  of  himself.  He  has  also  at  the  same  time 
done  with  external  explanations  of  the  world,  and  he  is  pre- 
pared to  find  the  reality  of  the  world  in  the  one  will  that  13 
manifesting  itself  in  himself  and  in  all  things.  I  must  take 
to  myself  all  the  guilt  of  my  finite  existence,  and  admit  that 
I  too  have  willed  to  live,  have  willed  the  world.  Only  in  my 
volition,  or  in  the  fact  of  my  volition,  and  in  all  that  is 
implied  in  that,  do  I  gain  an  understanding  of  the  world. 
From  the  standpoint  of  religion  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
made  myself  a  slave  of  the  will  to  live,  and  I  must  be  willing 
to  take  to  myself  the  consequences  of  my  wayward  and  sinful 
volition.  A  man  must  admit  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
necessitated  and  not  free,  before  he  is  on  the  road  to  real 
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peace  of  mind,  which  is  real  freedom.  This  is  getting  into 
mystery  of  course,  but  it  is  getting  to  the  roots  of  human  per- 
sonality, which  are  shrouded  in  mystery.^  I  can  see  myself 
at  once  as  a  natural  creation,  a  wayward  finite  thing,  and  yet 
as  a  being  who  recognises  himself  to  be  one  with  all  existence, 
who  is  potentially  everything  that  the  will  is  trying  to  be — 
that  is,  who  is  potentially  free.  It  is  literally  true  that  liberty 
is  a  mystery.  As  finite  will  I  am  enslaved,  but  as  infinite  will 
I  am  free.  The  finite  will  must  be  made  to  die  unto  itself^  and 
to  affirm  the  eternal  Ideas  of  the  eternal  WilL  Whatever 
else  religion  is,  it  is  first  and  foremost  a  perception  of  the 
radical  evil  that  is  in  the  finite  wilL  When  a  man  sees  that 
and  becomes  conscious  of  that,  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  willed  the  natural  life  before  he  had  even  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  spiritual  life,  he  is  on  the  road  to  salvation 
— Schopenhauer  would  say  he  is  potentially  saved. 

It  is  not  exactly  incumbent  upon  Schopenhauer  to  say  how 
the  perception  of  the  guilt  of  the  merely  natural  will  in  man 
may  be  brought  about.  The  evil  of  the  purely  selfish  or  of 
purely  natural  will  is  so  apparent  to  him,  that  he  says  life  is 
nothing  but  one  continuous  crucifixion.  Out  of  the  merely 
finite  will  can  never  come  anything  but  self-assertion  and 
waywardness  and  unhappiness.  If  man  could  really  affirm 
the  Ideas — enter,  that  is,  upon  the  beritt^e  of  beauty  and 
moral  perfection — he  would  of  course  be  able  to  crucify  the 
finite  will  to  some  effect.  We  have  already  seen  that  man 
can  do  this  according  to  Schopenhauer  only  by  an  absolute 
surrender  of  all  particular  interests,  all  particular  life,  all 
separate  personality.  It  is  for  the  individual  as  individual 
that  the  world  is  nugatory  and  illusory.  And  Schopen- 
hauer really  stops  here.  It  is  literaUy  true,  however,  as  be 
maintains,  that  neither  pure  goodness,  nor  freedom,  nor  re- 
sponsibility, are  explicable  apart  from  the  religious  intuition 
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lying  at  the  foiindfttion  of  Christian  teaching  about  oi 
sin  and  Buddhist  teaching  about  finite  desire  and  finite 
volition.  Thti  UnitAi  self  must  be  seen  to  be  actually  im- 
plicated in  the  guilt  of  all  existence,  and  must  be  virtually 
cnicitied,  before  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  and  therefore  of  conscious  personality,  can 
be  either  given  or  understood.  The  problem  of  freedom,  in 
other  words,  cannot  bo  solved  at  a  lower  level  than  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion.*  Nor  can  the  world,  the  so-called 
objective  world,  and  the  relation  of  that  world  to  tlie  human 
personality,  become  intelligible  until  we  put  ourselves  at  the 
point  of  view  of  the  will  We  are  now  almost  for  tlie  first 
time  in  a  position  to  see  the  siguiBcance  of  Schopenhauer's 
cosmic  philosophy  in  its  ultimate  form. 

With  the  negation  of  the  wayward  self  and  the  waj-ward 
will  in  the  religious  intuition  and  in  religious  repentance  and 
resignation,  the  whole  world  assumes  a  different  aspect  We 
may  think  of  a  poem  of  Goethe's  in  which  this  idea  is  ex- 
pressed. A  man  is  there  supposed  to  have  placed  happiness 
successively  in  money  and  possessions,  iu  pleasui^  in  travel, 
in  reputation  and  honours,  in  war  and  glory.  None  of  these 
things  seem  to  bring  what  they  promised,  and  at  last  the  man 
gives  up  all  pretensions  and  claims  to  individual  happiness. 
He  then  finds  that  tlie  whole  world  belongs  to  him. 

"  Xun  hab'  kh  mein'  Sacli'  auf  XicVite  ge«te11t 
Uiul  meiii  gtliurt  Uiu  yanze  Well."' 

The  New  Testament  parable  of  the  rich  young  man  sets  forth 
the  same  negative  teaching  with  more  that  is  positive  behind  it. 
Jfauy  of  the  Buddhistic  parables  and  much  Buddhistic  teaching 
speak  in  a  similar  strain.  Schopenhauer  can  only  say  that 
with  the  negation  of  the  finite  self,  the  world  is  negated  and 
the  illusions  of  life  at  an  end.     The  finite  intellect  is  but  a 
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tool  of  the  finite  will ;  it  exists  and  has  existed  only  to  help 
the  will  in  the  pursnit  of  its  ends.  In  the  intellect,  as  Scho- 
penhauer says,  the  will  struck  a  light  for  itself  to  help  itaelf 
along  its  path.  And  in  truth  philosophy  1ms  often  made  itself 
absui-d  in  trying  to  explain  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  intellect  without  reference  to  the  will,  whose  mere  serx-ant 
intellect  is.  The  world  is  intelligible  only  from  a  teleological 
point  of  view,  as  an  evolution  of  will  fnmi  lower  to  higher 
grades  of  potency;  and  wo  must  take  a  firm  hold  of  Llie 
element  of  fact  that  is  contained  in  this  thought  To  Schop- 
enhaiier  the  world  is  throughont  illusory,  for  the  reason  that 
human  heings  will  apparently  never  cease  to  will  as  separate 
existeucBS.  because  they  will  continue  to  act  as  if  their  own 
finite  satisfaction  were  the  only  thing  for  which  the  world 
existed.  "  The  whole  foundation  on  which  our  existence 
Tests  is  the  present  —  the  ever  fleeting  pi-eseut.  It  lies, 
then,  in  the  very  nature  of  our  existence  to  take  the  form 
of  constant  motion,  and  to  offer  no  possibility  of  our  ever 
attaining  the  rest  for  which  we  are  always  striving.  We 
are  like  a  man  running  down  hill,  who  cannot  keep  on  his 
1^  unless  he  runs  nn,  and  will  inevitably  fall  if  he  stops;  or 
again,  like  a  pole  balanced  on  tlic  tip  of  one's  finger ;  or  like  a 
planet  which  would  fall  into  its  suu  the  moment  it  ceased  to 
hurry  forward  on  its  way.  Unrest  is  the  mark  of  existence."  * 
Art  and  disinterested  moral  conduct  make  men  feel  how  illus- 
ory separate  existence  and  separate  volition  really  are,  but  reli- 
gion aluue  can  make  a  man  sincerely  repent  of  the  assertion 
of  bis  finite  will  and  completely  disbelieve  in  it^  There  is 
just  as  much  sulTering  and  disappointment  in  the  world  aa 
there  is  of  separate  or  sellish  volition. 

Death  is  the  punishment  meted  out  by  the  retributive  justioe 
of  nature  to  human  beings  for  tlieir  error  in  willing  to  live  as 
individual  existences.     "  Every  individual  existence  is  funda- 
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mentally  an  error,  a  mistake,  sometliing  that  had  better  not 
have  been,  sometliing  that  it  is  the  special  purpose  of  life  to 
bring  us  back  from."  "  Death  is  the  great  repriuiand  which  the 
will  to  live,  or  more  especially  the  egoism  which  is  esseuital  to 
this,  receives  through  the  course  of  nature ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  punisliment  for  our  existence."  "  Death  says,  *  Thou 
art  the  product  of  an  act  wliich  should  not  have  been;  therefore 
to  expiate  it  thon  must  dia' "  Schopenhaiier  is  like  St  Paul 
in  always  looking  upon  death  as  a  punishment  for  a  sin  that 
is  original  or  implicated  somehow  in  the  very  fact  of  life 
itself.  One  rather  objects  to  his  use  of  this  conception  with- 
~out  a  more  definite  acknowledgment  of  its  possible  source. 
But  then,  once  more,  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  Schopen- 
hauer  proceeds.  He  would  simply  have  said  tliat  he  in- 
tuitively felt  that  death  was  the  penalty  for  the  error  of 
willing  to  exist  for  self.  The  faces  of  all  old  people,  lie  often 
remarks,  show  that  "  disappointment  "  whicli  is  the  outcome  of 
all  individual  life ;  and  the  faces  of  the  dead  that  resignation 
to  the  wurld-will  which  is  a  tacit  acceptance  of  tlie  punish- 
ment that  is  due  to  them.  The  individual  who  wills  to  exist 
for  himself  is  inentably  disappointed,  according  to  Scho[Jen- 
hauer,  and  inevitably  shows  it.  Death  is  something  that  is 
net'easnrily  bound!  up  with  the  life  of  the  individual. 

It  is  quite  possiblt:  to  hail  Schopenhauer  as  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  upholders  of  altruism  that  ever  existed.  He  may, 
in  fact,  be  said  to  teach  emphatically  that  if  life  is  measured 
in  terms  of  our  own  mere  individual  existence,  our  own  mere 
individual  happiness,  then  beyond  question  it  is  and  must  be 
illusory.  But  he  teaches  far  more  than  that,  or  at  least  his 
instructiveness  does  not  end  merely  there.  For  philosophical 
purposes  it  is  just  as  interesting  to  study  how  he  fails  to  lay 
hold  of  the  real  universal,  the  real  altruistic  element  in  things, 
the  thing  that  makes  the  individual  rise  above  the  limits  of 
his  own  mere  finite  .personality. 
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Schopenhauer  thinks  of  the  world  or  of  life  as  something 
that  ia  being  at  once  eternally  affirmed  anil  eternally  denied 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  will  that  is  conscious  of  the 
error  and  the  giiilt  of  fiiiitude — the  will  that  affirms  at  once 
a  purely  natural  and  a  purely  idt-ul  existence.  The  "to  be" 
and  the  "  not  to  be "  is  the  great  question  every  individual 
being  must  put  to  himself.  It  is  uotliing  after  all  to  be  and 
to  will  as  a  separate  finite  individual.  "The  substance  of  the 
world-famed  Monologue  in  'Hamlet,'  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
simply  this :  our  condition  is  so  pitiable  that  complete  non- 
existence would  be  decidedly  preferable  to  it"*  Schopen- 
hauer goes  on,  however,  in  the  same  place  to  say  that  these 
alternatives  are  never  really  prescnteii  to  men,  because  we 
have  the  feeling  that  death  does  not  end  things^that  it 
ia  no  absolute  destruction.  Ontologically  and  teleologically 
reality,  according  to  him,  may  be  reduced  to  the  self  that  is 
trying  to  be  real,  through  an  a(Ermation  at  once  of  its  own 
natural  life  and  also  of  the  life  of  the  Ideas.  If  he  had  shown 
— which  he  has  not — how  the  self  could  attain  to  a  real  as 
o[)po8ed  to  an  illusory  existence*  there  wonld  be  evident  a 
whole  world  of  meaning  in  hia  positive  principle  of  will.  But 
the  aflirmation  and  negation  of  the  world  hangs  on  such  a 
Blender  thread  in  Schopenhauer  (ou  the  human  intellect  or 
brain,  In  fact),  that  we  cannot,  dogmaticAlly,  stand  just  where 
he  stands  himself.  The  Christian  and  the  Buddhistic  elements 
in  Schopenhauer's  reb'gious  thought  are  more  true  and  more 
.teal  and  more  valuable  than  the  mere  idealism,  the  .suhjei'tive 
idealiiim  with  which  hia  philosophy  liegan,  and  which  still 
persists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  bis  religious  ideas.  Hia  whole 
edifice  totters  if  we  deny,  as  we  saw  good  reason  for  doing,"  the 
idealistic  presuppositions  on  which  it  rests — the  idea  that  the 
world  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  mere  self  or  the  mere 
intellect 
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The  interesting  tiling  in  r^ard  to  this  very  point  is,  tb&t 
our  best  grounds  for  denying  Schopeuhauer's  idealiatic  pre- 
suppositions lie  just  in  bis  own  idea — his  greatest  idea — of 
willing,  and  of  the  contnidicLion  in  the  will.  I  cannot  negate 
the  world  so  simply  and  so  easily  as  Schopenhauer  would 
have  me  in  theory  to  do,  for  the  more  reason  that  I  am  will, 
embodied  will,  and  that  bk  suoh  I  am  myself  a  part  and  not 
the  whole  of  exiateuce.  I  may  "  negate  "  the  merely  natural 
basis  of  my  life  as  such,  in  order  to  "  affirm  "  the  spiritual 
purpose  that  is  suggested  in  the  life  and  history  of  humanity; 
but  I  canuot  "negate**  the  life  of  the  whole  world.  I  cannot 
be  said  to  be  even  the  supporter — much  less  the  destroyer 
— of  a  world  out  of  which  my  natural  self  comes,  and  which 
I  recognise  as  iuGnitely  greater  than  I  am  myself.  The  in- 
tellect is  only  an  accompaniment  of  my  life ;  it  may  enable 
me  to  think  of  the  world  as  my  idea,  but  that  thought  baa 
only  a  prflctical  value,  the  valua  of  enabling  me  to  determine 
my  relation  to  the  world  of  which  I  form  a  part  It  ie  at 
least  a  healthy  way  of  looking  at  things  to  regard  the  intellect 
as  a  secondary  cicmeut  in  man's  life.  The  intellect  is  the  dis- 
tinctive thing  about  man,  it  is  true,  but  yet  it  is  not  the  thing 
about  liis  life  that  makes  him  real.  That  which  makes  him 
real  is  will.  Tliis  the  idealists  have  always  forgotten,  and 
Schopenhauer  himself  forgot  it  in  allowing  himself  to  think 
of  the  world  as  simply  the  idta  of  the  conscious  subject.  The 
man  who  is  deliberating  about  being  and  non-being,  about  the 
"  to  be  "  and  the  "  not  to  be,"  is.  after  all,  debating  only  about 
the  reasouableness  or  the  unreasonableness  of  the  little  world 
that  he  is  working  out  for  himself.  He  is  at  the  porch  of 
repentance  and  resignation,  which  is  the  appruacli  to  the  gate 
of  life,  hut  he  is  only  there. 

Schopenhauer's  answer,  then,  to  what  he  affirms  to  be  the 
two  cardinal  problems  of  all  religion,  the  transcendental  sig- 
nihcance  of  our  actions  and  our  existence  after  death,  is  fairly 
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apparent.  It  is  that  our  ailion  poiDts  us  to  and  conuectB  us 
with  all  existence  a  parte  ante  and  a  part*'  past;  the  roots 
of  our  action  carrj  u»  back  through  preceding  generations  into 
the  infinite  life  of  the  world,  and  we  have  in  our  cftbrts  and 
impulses  and  iustincts  willed  the  life  of  all  finite  existence. 
Yet  everything  in  experieuce  tends  to  show  that  our  personality. 
in  subjecting  itself  to  external  nature,  has  received  into  itself 
something  that  ib  foreign  to  it ;  hence  the  non-attainment  and 
the  uou-fiuality  that  are  the  characteristics  of  all  finite  life. 
It  is  only  by  a  sort  of  new  and  spiritual  birtli  that  we  can 
enter  upon  the  ideal  Life,  the  life  of  the  Ideas ;  by  an  essential 
negation  of  the  merely  natural  life,  of  the  idea  of  the  satis- 
faction of  the  finite,  and  an  admission  of  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  are  somehow  reapousible  for  tlie  whole  error  and 
guilt  of  the  finite.  There  \&  endless  life  in  the  afBrmation 
of  the  Ideas  of  perfect  beauty  and  perfect  goodness.  The 
perfect  life  is  associated  with  the  perfection  of  the  purpose 
that  is  expressed  in  things,  and  most  perfectly  expressed  in 
the  ideals  of  beauty  and  goodness  which  we  are  somehow 
made  aware  of  in  the  great  creations  of  the  greatest  minds. 
It  may  of  course  again  be  said  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
idea,  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  and  of  Hegel  (and  of  Aristotle 
too,  for  that  part  of  it),  has  always  contended  that  man's  true 
life  consiitts  in  spiritual  purpose  and  not  in  the  life  uf  sense 
and  impulse.  But,  then,  by  spiritnal  purpose  we  can  mean 
only  the  highest  possible  development  of  life  itself;  and  so 
it  is  still  true  that  life  consists  in  fjfort  (or  will)  and  attain- 
ment — attainment,  indeed,  that  can  c<miemplatc  itself,  self- 
conscious  attainment,  but  still  aiiainmrnt  and  tolition.  To  say 
that  man's  life  consists  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Ideas,  in 
his  mere  power  of  retuniing  back  upon  himself  in  his  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  is  to  lay  one's  self  open  to  the  logical  dangers 
of  a  pantheism  of  the  idea.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Schopen- 
hauer himself  is  free  from  this  tendency,  as  has  been  indicated 
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in  the  discussion  of.  his  main  ideas  upon  artistic  insight  and 
beauty.  Indeed  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  Is  an  illusionism 
resulting  frnni  a  more  or  less  uncritical  acceptance  cm  his 
part  of  two  abstract  views  about  man's  life ;  the  idea  of  man 
as  a  being  who  thinks  the  universe ;  and  the  idea  of  man  as  a 
being  in  whom  the  will  asserts  itself  most  strongly.  If  vfe 
rest  on  the  letter  of  Schopenhauer's  system,  we  must  say  that 
although  the  first  thing  he  saw  about  man  was  his  volition  and 
his  activity,  he  yet  could  not  give  a  completely  rational  account 
of  volition,  could  not  show  how  man  in  his  volition  really 
accomplished  anything,  and  that  he  consequently  fell  back  on 
Platonisni  or  a  pantheism  of  the  idea.  But  there  remains  this 
difTcrence  between  Schopenhauer  and  otlier  philosophers,  that 
philosophers  whose  thought  wns  concerned  with  the  idea  from 
the  very  beginning  were  enabled  to  infuse  some  rational  mean- 
big  into  the  idea;  while  he  could  not  do  this,  owing  to  the 
very  fact  that  he  had  recourse  to  the  philosophy  of  the  idea 
only  after  having  despaired  of  everything  else,  and  in  particu- 
lar of  a  rational  account  of  the  volitional  activity  of  man  (in 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  supremely  inteiested). 

Seeing  that  Schopenhauer,  however,  made  will  his  first 
principle,  we  are  bound  to  interpret  the  idea  in  the  light  of 
the  willj  and  to  make  out  a  life  of  endless  attainment  to  be 
the  real  life  of  man — an  attainment  which  is  to  be  more  and 
more  conscious,  but  which  is  already  partly  achieved  by 
nature  in  her  construction  of  the  organised  life  that  she  has 
given  to  man.  The  duty  of  man  is  simply  to  infuse  a 
spiritual  meaning  into  the  pui-posc  tliat  nature  already  seems 
to  have  written  in  his  life.  "  Will,  then,  is  that  which  we 
possess  in  common  with  all  men,  nay,  with  all  animals,  and 
even  with  lower  forms  of  existence ;  and  in  so  far  we  are 
akin  to  everj'thiug — so  far,  that  is,  as  everything  is  filled 
to  overflowing  with  will.  On  the  other  hand,  that  whicli 
places  one  being  over  another,  and  seta  differences  between 
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man  and  man,  is  intellect  and  knowledge ;  therefore  in  every 
mauifestatiou  of  self  wo  should,  as  for  as  possible,  give  play 
to  the  intellect  alone;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  will  is  the 
common  part  of  us.  Every  violent  exhibition  of  will  is  common 
and  vulgar ;  in  other  words,  it  reduces  us  to  the  level  of  the 
species,  and  makes  us  a  mere  type  and  example  of  it,  in  that 
it  is  just  the  character  of  the  species  tliat  we  are  showing. 
So  every  fit  of  auger  is  something  common — every  unrestrained 
display  of  joy,  or  of  hate,  or  of  fear— in  short,  everj*  form  of 
emotion ;  in  other  words,  every  movement  of  the  will,  if  it  Is 
80  strong  as  decidedly  to  outweigh  the  intellectual  element  in 
consciousness,  and  to  make  the  man  appear  as  a  being  that 
iviiis  rather  thau  knotm."  * 

The  great  diiliculty  that  exists  in  Schopenhauer  is  just  the 
difficulty  that  he  himself  has  in  thinking  bis  own  principle  of 
wilL  He  really  does  not  liJcc  action  and  volition ;  it  distracts 
his  mind  to  think  of  them.  If  the  life  of  man  consisted  only 
in  thought,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  nmn  to  negate  the  natural 
basis  of  his  life.  Philosophy  and  art  would  enable  him  to  do 
this.  But  it  is  not  so  much  spiritual  or  ideal  thought  that 
man  has  to  attain  to  as  spiritual  or  ideal  volition ;  and  the 
difficulty  that  lies  in  the  way  of  his  realising  this  is  that  his 
will  is  already  largely  or  almost  completely  determined  by  the 
necessities  of  his  natural  life.  Only  the  strongest  possible 
motive  can  enable  him  to  affirm  the  ideal  life  as  matter  of 
actual  volition  on  his  part  Religion,  in  fact,  represents  tlie 
only  force  that  is  adequate  to  giving  man  this  motive.  The 
real  thing  that  religion  tries  to  do  and  ought  to  try  to  do, 
according  to  Schopenhauer,  is  to  eradicate  out  of  man  his 
wayward  and  evil  will.  On  a  general  view  of  the  matter, 
it  may  do  this  in  any  way  it  pleases  ;  indeed  different 
religions  do  it  in  different  ways.  But  tliia  at  least  all  those 
religious  which  are  really  schemes  of  moral  salvation  propose 

1  Works,  ^-L  $3t  ;  B.  3.,  Stu^M  in  PeadmUm,  p.  87. 
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to  attempt  Schopenhauer  practically  holds  that  a  religion 
may  teach  us  anything  it  likes  alwut  the  gode,  provided  it 
show  us  how  the  gods  cau  help  us.  The  ouly  way  in  which 
be  thought  the  wayward  or  selfish  or  natural  or  evil  will 
could  be  overcome,  was  to  have  it  utterly  eradicated  or  com- 
pletely negated.  He  cannot  tell  us  how  the  will  may  "  fiud  " 
itself  again  after  having  denied  or  "  lost "  itself.  Doubt- 
less this  very  difficulty  indicates  the  limits  of  philosophy. 
Philosopliy  can  never  give  to  man  any  condiisive  answer 
about  the  survival  of  his  personality  after  the  destruction  in 
him  of  the  merely  finite  will  to  live.  It  can  only  put  the 
thought  of  man  on  the  path  along  which  it  may  see  how  such 
survival  is  not  onJy  pomhU  but  natural  and  rational.  Man,  as 
Kant  put  it,  muBt  always  do  his  part  in  the  matter  of  his 
salvation,  belieWng  that  God  will  do  the  rest  Schopenhauer 
waa  so  strongly  convinced  of  the  error  of  finite  existence  as 
Bucb,  or  at  least  of  the  illusory  or  partial  character  of  finite 
existence,  tliat  he  refused  to  give  any  encouragement  to  the 
idea  of  a  personal  immortality.  The  individual  who  is  in  any 
way  concerned  about  the  survival  of  his  merely  personal  life  is 
not  yet,  in  his  eyes,  sufficiently  impenetrated  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  evil  of  the  finite  will  as  such ;  he  is,  in  fact,  neither 
philosophical  nor  truly  religious. 

And  yet  on  Schopenhauer's  own  principles  we  arc  bound  to 
seek  for  a  development  of  the  life  of  man  along  the  path  of 
will  and  volition.  Man's  being  consiats  in  will,  and  it  is  in 
the  very  idea  of  his  being  that  he  ought  tu  attain  to  the 
reality  of  which  he  seems  potentially  capable,  the  reality  of  a 
completely  rational  life.  Kant  saw  that  a  thoroughly  good 
will  is  the  only  absolutely  good  thing  in  the  world,  and  yet 
that  it  exists  nowhere.  The  realisation,  as  it  were,  of  the 
ideal  in  th&nght  and  in  consciousness  is  not  its  realisation  in 
practice  and  in  reality.  The  philosophy  of  the  will  takes 
its   stand   upon   this   fact.      So  long  as  man   ia  will,   he  is 
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striving  to  bring  about  something  that  never  is  but  only  ever 
is  to  be.  The  key-note  of  will  is  conflict  and  defect,  and  the 
sense  of  defect  is  the  motive  to  volition.  The  effort  of  man's 
life  is  to  make  his  higher  purpose  as  instinctive  and  organic 
and  real  in  himself  as  are  his  lower  instincts  and  natural 
impulses.  Wo  have  already  suggested  that  Schopenhauer 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  relate  together  instinct  and  conscious 
purpose.  Natural  instinct  is  natural  purpose  that  has  become 
organic,  and  the  highest  reality  of  man's  life  would  seem  to  be 
a  state  of  things  in  which  spiritual  purpose  had  also  become 
organic,  and  so  in  a  sense  natural.  The  problem  of  man's  life 
is  to  allow  the  good  and  the  ideal  to  interpenetrate  his  life, 
even  his  natural  and  impulsive  life,  and  not  merely  to  negate 
it.  We  may,  in  short,  save  ourselves  from  the  illusionism  in 
which  Schopenhauer  himself  ends,  by  insisting  more  strongly 
upon  his  own  principle  of  will  than  he  himself  was  able  to  do. 
The  problem  of  religion  is  to  make  the  will  good.  It  can 
best  do  this  by  awakening  in  man  some  puwerful  intuitive 
perception  of  the  evil  of  his  own  nature.  Schopenhauer  can- 
not define  such  a  perception  other  than  negatively — as  con- 
sisting in  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  man  of  the  futility 
of  his  merely  natural  life.  Man  must  recognise  once  and 
for  all  that  only  by  a  sort  of  spiritual  birth,  and  not  by 
any  amount  of  natural  effort  and  struggle,  can  he  obtain 
the  heritage  of  ideal  character  and  ideal  purpose,  which  is 
potentially  his  in  ^'irtuc  of  his  higher  perceptions.  The 
condemnation  of  man  consists  in  t)ic  fact  that  he  has  already 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by,  and  to  be  deter- 
mined by,  merely  natural  instinct  and  impulse.  He  has 
done  much  that  was  not  "  bom  again  of  the  spiriL"  Now 
all  that  he  docs  ought  really  to  be  "  bom  of  the  spirit"  This 
is  the  problem  for  religion,  and  not  some  mere  Intellectual 
theory  about  the  nature  of  the  world.  Man  must  become 
convinced  that  the  nature  of  things  lies  in  Kimaelf,  in  his 
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will,  and  recognise  that  it  is  only  through  the  moral  eon- 
veraum  of  kis  mil  that  he  will  be  enabled  even  to  undentAwl 
the  universe.  All  tliis,  duubtlesa,  is  as  old  as  esoteric  Chris* 
tianity  or  esoteric  Ituddliisci,  but  the  human  mind  had  lost 
sight  of  this  at  the  end  of  the  oight«onth  century,  with  in 
rampant  individualism  and  eoperficlal  deism  and  rationalism 
and  "  state-of-uature  "  philosophy. 

IIL  Without  going  too  deeply  into  religious  polemic,  we 
may  notice  two  or  three  other  details  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  of  religion,  which  further  defiue  the  main  drift 
of  his  teaching.  He  maintains  that  religion,  iu  the  first 
instance,  presujtpo$ea  p«n»tmn.  No  one  who  is  not  peasim- 
ifltic  can  bo  religious.  No  philosophy  which  finds  the  world 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactor)*  can  have  any  place  for  religion. 
The  philosophy  that  leaves  tlic  world  just  where  it  finds  it. 
is  to  Schopeuliauei*  a  "  wicked  estimate  "  of  things.  It  may 
invoke  any  god  or  any  number  of  gods,  to  whom  to  credit 
the  general  tendency  of  things,  but  it  is  still  dishonest  and 
wicked.  Once  a  man  believes  that  the  world  is  perfectly 
good  as  U  is,  there  is  no  limit  tc  the  length  to  whicli  ht^ 
may  go  in  theological  superficiality — the  theism  of  a  Bon 
Dicu  who  sees  everything  with  perfect  complacency  and  draws 
no  distinctions  about  the  actions  of  men,  or  of  a  supreme 
Speue-jneister  who  has  prepared  a  continued  carnal  feast  for 
his  creatures,  or  of  an  Epicurean  god  enjoying  himself  in  the 
inteTStellar  spaces  of  the  world  far  from  all  the  cares  of  men, 
or,  again,  a  crass  materialism  or  sensualism,  or  a  listless  in- 
difTerentism.  The  slightest  pliilosophy  has  destroyed  all  this, 
in  the  first  place,  by  breaking  up  the  supposed  reality  of  the 
external  world  on  its  own  account,  and  secondly,  by  pointing 
out  the  non-finality  of  all  merely  human  achievement,  Scho- 
penhauer had  the  concrete  iutuition  of  evil  as  strongly  as  St 
Paul  or  John  Bunyan  or  Augustine  or  Thomas  i\  Kempis  or 
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a  Buddhist  devotee;  and  if  he  has  done  nothing  else  he  has 
perhaps  compelled  phila»Qphy  to  recognise  the  fact  of  evil  in 
the  world,  uniler  whatever  name  it  may  please  Ui  treat  of  il^ 

Then,  iu  the  second  place,  religion  to  Schopenhauer  always 
presupposes  a  certain  amount  of  ideaUsm.  He  is,  in  t^e 
main,  right  in  this  too.  He  thinks  that  no  philosophy  of 
religion  which  fails  to  rise  beyond  the  ordinary  realism  of 
common-sense  deserves  the  uame  of  pliilosophy.  Kow  we 
have  seen  that  we  may  agree  with  itlealiam  in  its  atru-maLioua 
if  we  cannot  agree  with  it  in  its  denials  about  reality. 
Idealism  insists  that  much  of  apparent  material  reality  implies 
the  existence  of  spirit  or  of  consciousness.  Both  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism  seem  to  recognise  this  fact,  at  least  by  way  of 
sensuous  fancy  or  imagination  if  not  by  demuustratiou,  and  in 
so  fai'  as  tliey  do  so  they  arc  doubtless,  as  Schopiinhatier 
suggests,  superior  to  European  matorialism  and  liberal  Pro- 
testantism with  its  B(m  Diat  and  salvation  for  all.  Idealism 
is,  of  course,  wrong  if  it  seeks  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
body  or  of  matter.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deny  the  existence 
of  the  will,  of  the  process  in  the  world,  of  which  the  idea  is 
only  the  spectator.  A  true  idealism,  we  have  seen,  onght  to 
allow  that  all  things  are  real  enough  in  their  own  appropriate 
way,  and  that  some  things,  in  so  far  as  they  serve  a  more 
permanent  function  in  the  world  than  other  things,  are  more 
real  than  other  things.  Despite  ita  many  faults,  idealism 
stands  for  the  fact  that  reality  must  be  construed  not  after 
the  fashion  of  a  soulless  materialism,  but  in  relation  to  the 
spiritual  purposes  which  characterise  the  volition  of  human 
beings.  The  chief  mistake  of  idealism  is  to  have  fostered 
the  notion  that  the  reality  of  the  world  deiiends  in  any  way 
upon  the  existence  uf  the  merely  finite  mind.  A  philosophy 
of  the  will  has  never  any  dlRiculty  in  showing  that  the  so* 
called  finite  mind  or  consciousness  is  simply  a  particular  form 
of  the  will  to  live,  a  mere  knowledge  that  the  will  has  in  the 
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brain  of  man  of  what  it  is  aiming  at,  and  not  in  kdj  sense  a 
primary  or  absolute  reality. 

Tliirdly,  it  may  here  again  Ije  definitely  stated  that 
Schopenhauer  insists  very  strongly  tliat  the  rise  of  all  re- 
ligions is  to  be  stndiod  in  connection  with  the  wilL  Man  has 
fled  to  the  gods — "ad  Dei  roluniaUm  eot^fv^ur  " ' — because  he 
has  needed  tlieui,  and  not  merely  because  he  wanted  a  theory 
of  the  external  universe.  lu  fact  the  idea-philosophy  is  (in 
its  extreme  developments)  an  enemy  of  religion.  It  spoils 
religion,  bf^cause  it  sets  man  on  the  road  to  thinking  himself 
to  be,  iu  virtue  of  his  reason,  as  good  as  God,  or  to  be  the 
only  god  in  the  universe.  Man  is  indeed  certain  to  Uike  this 
view  of  things  unless  he  is  deeply  penetrated  with  the  idea 
of  the  evil  that  exists  in  tlie  world,  and  the  waywardness 
that  exists  in  the  fiuitf  human  will.  Both  the  Stoic  and  the 
Hegelian  are  very  far  from  that  spiritiuil  humility  which  is  the 
first  prerequisite  for  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
It  may  be  seriously  questioned,  too,  whether  the  extent  to 
which  idealists  and  mystics  have  neglected  and  despised  the 
human  body — as  Plotinus,  for  instance,  did- — has  been  much 
of  a  service  to  true  religion  or  to  humanity.  The  body, 
with  its  living  system  of  impulses  and  instincts,  stands 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  life  that  we  want  and  not  the  merfl 
negation  of  the  body  or  a  mere  absorption  of  both  body  and 
mind  into  the  thouglit  or  the  nnity  of  the  universe.  The 
will  in  which  the  life  of  man  cionsista  is  best  seen  in  the  body 
and  its  volitions,  and  in  the  effort  man  feels  called  upon  to 
make  to  infuse  a  spiritual  purpose  into  the  volitiona  of  faia 
body.  The  deepest  wish  of  men  is  to  live  on  as  better  men, 
and  not  merely  to  lapse  back  into  the  universal  reason.  But, 
to  return,  while  it  may  not  be  literally  true  that  priinus  in 
orhe  fecit  dcos  timor,  it  is  very  nearly  true  so  far  as  the  great 
TOfljority  of  men  are  concerned.     We  go   to   God  when   we 

^  Cf.  S|iiiioz&,  Btliicn,  Pw9  L,  Appendix. 
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feel  we  need  his  help  to  live.  There  may  be  a  few  highly 
gifted  individuals  who  find  God  through  a  kind  of  spiritual 
perception,  but  the  uiajority  of  uien  never  realise  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity  ut  all  nulcss  they  have  kuowu  huuiau  uced 
and  human  suffering.  The  words  of  Goethe  in  this  regard 
are  almoBt  axiomatic  : — 

"  Wer  nie  seJo  Brod  mit  Tbritnen  aM, 
Wer  nie  die  kwmmen'olleu  Kdcbte 
Auf-seinem  Bettc  weinend  sasa, 
Der  kenot  cuch  nicfat,  ilir  himmlischcii  Mncbte  !" 

If  the  essence  of  man's  life  in  its  full  scope  Is  will  and 
activity,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  some  of  the  practical 
needs  of  man  should  have  been  the  earliest  infliieucea  towards 
the  formation  and  growth  of  religious  ideas.  Kationalistto 
philosophy,  as  a  rule,  forgets  thia  It  is  too  apt,  as  it  were» 
to  hand  over  religions  experience  to  old  women  and  children, 
and  to  rely  altogether  u[)on  the  conception  in  the  matter 
of  religion.  As  if  the  c<n\ci^twn  could  by  any  possibility 
contain  anything  which  had  not  come  from  a  real  experience 
of  life !  Some  of  tlie  unique  religious  feelings  upon  wliich 
Schopenhauer  dwells  at  b;ngtli  in  his  writings  are,  as  was 
said,  the  traiisceudental  significance  of  our  action,  the  actual 
wickeduesa  of  man,  and  the  feeling  of  the  inutility  of  all 
strife  and  struggle  that  is  not  controlled  by  spiritual  in- 
sight, the  beauty  of  saintliness  and  goodness,  and  the  feeling 
of  what  "  the  grace  of  God  "  can  do  with  those  who  are  most 
deeply  sunk  in  the  sense  of  their  misery.  "  L  am  persuaded 
that  unless  the  natural  heart  be  bi'oken  and  renewed  by  divine 
mercy,  however  noble  and  amiable  it  may  be  deemed  by  the 
world,  it  can  never  think  of  eternity  without  shuddering." 
These  are  the  words  of  a  murderer  which  Schopenhauer  quotes 
with  approval'  They  represent  that  consciousness  of  the 
illusoriness  of  the  whole  world,  in  so  far  as  it  is  bound  up 

1  Werke,  m.  227  ;  Welt  kit  Wille,  H.  uid  E.,  iU.  457. 
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with  tlio  fiuite  will  and  intellect,  which  is  the  first  step  on  the 
road  to  salvation  according  to  him.  "  I  have  the  less  hesita- 
tion in  giving  them  here  since  Shakespeare  also  says — 

*  Oul  of  Iheee  coiivertttc« 
Tliore  LB  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learned.* " 

Schopenhauer  always  insists  lliat  the  whole  Force  of  belief  is 
best  seen  ou  its  ethical  and  volitional  and  not  ou  its  intel- 
lectual side.  This  ia  iu  keeping  with  the  raling  of  psychologr, 
that  in  belief  the  subjective  elements  ore  more  adequately  re- 
presented than  the  objective.  If  the  objective  elements  on 
which  belief  implicitly  rests  were  directly  given  iu  conscious* 
nesfi,  then  belief  would  become  knowledge  or  certainty,  and 
would  cease  tu  1hi  belief.  Keligiou  rests  upon  belief,  upon 
the  attitude  of  mind  towards  the  gods  that  is  most  truly  in 
accord  with  our  experience  of  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  very 
hard,  of  course,  to  see  how  we  can  be  at  all  aft'ccted  by  Uie  idea 
of  gods,  if  we  have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  gods  ore 
somehow  affected  towards  human  beings.  And  Schopenhauer 
made  no  effort  to  consider  what  the  teaching  of  history  and 
experience  is  upon  this  matter,  or  whether  they  iudeed  shov 
auy  iippureut  purpose  ou  the  part  of  the  universe  (or  God)  in 
regard  to  man. 

Schopenhauer's  whole  theory  of  religion  is,  as  we  might 
suppose  from  the  beginning  of  his  philosophy,  conceived 
mainly  from  tlie  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  solip- 
sistic  idealism,  and  of  the  need  of  the  individual  to  transcend 
the  limits  of  his  life.  Brahmanism  and  ISuddhism,  too,  do 
not  seem  to  get  further  than  this.  They  are,  like  Schopen- 
hauer's religious  philosophy,  largely  a  doctrine  of  "  enlighten- 
ment "  applied  as  far  as  possible  to  the  will  rather  than  (as 
18  tlie  way  with  rationalistic  or  idealistic  systems)  to  the 
intellect  The  salient  thing  in  Schopenhauer's  treatment  of 
religion  is  perhaps  his  disparagement  of  the  element  of  mere 
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knowledge  in  the  religious  consciousnessu  Beligion  rests  upou 
an  attitude  of  the  whole  man  rather  than  upon  defiuite  con- 
ceptual knowledge.  We  are  really  conscious  only  of  what 
comes  over  the  threshold  of  our  consciousness,  of  that  wliich 
represents  the  excitation  of  the  higher  nervous  or  cerebral 
centres.  Our  real  and  deepest  relations  to  reality  are  lai^ely 
sub-conscious ;  they  He  out  of  our  immediate  consciousness ; 
we  must  believe  that  our  lives  are  somehow  completely 
related  to  tlie  life  of  Uie  world,  although  strictly  speaking 
we  never  know  just  how  they  are  so  related.  The  mer« 
rationalist  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  investigators  so  far  as 
the  philosophy  of  religion  goes,  when  he  fails,  as  he  very 
often  does,  to  insist  upon  the  emotional  and  the  volitional 
aspects  in  the  religious  life.  Tlieae  elements  in  the  religious 
life  are,  we  must  remember,  spiritually  or  practically  dis- 
cerned, and  the  eflect  of  a  religious  doctrine  or  belief  on  the 
will  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  to  be  t^kcu 
into  account  in  estimating  its  objective  value,  and  consequently 
its  reality.  Objective  value,  indeed, — and  tliia  ia  the  outcome 
of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy. —  applies  only  to  that  wliich 
affects  the  wilL  That  is  real  in  the  world  which  vindicates 
itself  as  a  practical  reality.  There  is  no  other  te^t  of  reality 
than  the  fulfilment  of  purpose  or  end,  whether  that  purpose 
or  end  is  consciously  apprcliendod  or  not  Keality  is  nob  so 
much  a  question  of  ontology  as  of  teleology.'  Only  that  is 
reaily  real  which  discharges  a  more  or  less  permanent  func- 
tion in  the  system  of  things — that  is,  which  lias  a  bearing 
more  or  less  direct  on  the  evolution  of  organic  life  or  of  the 
purposes  of  human  beings.  The  ontological  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  is  at  best  an  attempt  to  characterise  for  our 
thought  the  reality  that  is  already  present  in  our  emotional  and 
volitional  consciousness. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  philosophy  of  religion  never  proves  the 
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reality  of  a  religious  object  from  the  mero  existence  of  an  idea 
or  set  of  ideas.  The  best  way  to  set  forth  the  reality  of  re- 
ligious ideas  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  show  that  as  conceptions 
they  could  uot  be  in  the  niind  unless  there  bad  been  already 
6ome  corresponding  reality  in  practical  experience,  of  which 
they  are  simply  the  analyses  or  imperfect  subjective  apprehen- 
sion. Ontology  in  religion,  as  in  everything,'  else,  ia  best 
understood  when  connected  with  teleology,  or  the  discharge 
of  function  or  purpose.  We  understand,  for  example,  what 
the  personality  of  God  or  of  the  universe  probably  means, 
chiefly  because  there  is  a  tendency  in  our  own  consciousness 
to  return  back  upon  itself  and  t^i  think  itself  fully.  To  be 
conscious  of  a  t«ndt^ucy,  if  we  have  the  faith  of  the  idealist,  is 
to  be  couscious  of  a  reality.  If  we  feel  a  certain  reality  to  be 
present  to  onr  consciousness,  then  we  are  aure  that  tliat  reality 
exists.  God  exists  for  ns  in  that  very  tendency  which  we  have 
to  determine  our  lives  and  our  thoughts  in  relation  to  a  will 
that  is  fully  conscious  of  itself  (and  nut  imperfectly-  conscious, 
as  we  are  of  ourselves).  It  is  on  account  of  this  fact  that  the 
"  pure  iu  heart "  are  said  to  see  Ood,  and  the  penitent  to  find 
Ood  in  the  depths  of  the  consciousness  of  their  misery.  It 
must  be  repeated  that  Schopenhauer  almost  vitiates  the  whole 
force  of  his  philoaoj)hy  of  will  by  relapsing  in  the  highest 
reaches  of  bis  religious  thought  back  into  subjective  idealism, 
by  speaking  as  if  the  whole  reality  of  the  world  were  depen- 
dent upon  the  idea  or  the  intellect  of  the  finite  human  person. 
He  ought,  as  it  were,  at  this  point  to  have  trusted  more — if  we 
can  think  of  him  as  capable  of  trust  or  faith — in  the  reality  of 
our  consciousness,  and  found  in  it  the  real  relation  of  our  own 
will  (wliicli  in  itself  is  nothing)  in  a  spiritual  will  (which  is 
everythiug).  It  is  this  omnipotent  spiritual  will,  of  which  our 
owu  rational  will  (the  will  that  affirms  the  Ideas)  is  only  the 
partial  expression,  that  is  the  ultimate  reality  of  the  universe. 
The  world,  in  other  words,  is  not  merely  an  idea  of  the  Intel- 
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lect  or  the  object  tbnt  corresponds  to  the  subject,  but  the  total 
mfliiifestatiou  or  volition  of  the  cosmic  will. 

The  redeeming  thing  about  Schopenhauer's  conilem nation  nf 
rational  or  intellectual  religion  is  the  fact  that  auch  condemna- 
tion rests  upon  hie  belief  that  conceptual  ideas  are  an  affair 
only  of  the  intellect,  of  that  narrow  knowledge  of  reality  which 
we  have  in  our  explicit  consciousness.  If  philosophers  were 
wise  men,  they  would  seek  more  often  after  a  direct  and  veri- 
fiable &mM  of  reality  (which  may  be  had  in  mauy  ways  from 
physical  up  to  moral  and  a^thetic  scnsatiom),  as  a  far  wider 
thing  than  the  explicit  judgment-huncUdf/e  of  reality  which  we 
get  through  the  brain  or  understanding.  Reality  as  a  whole  is 
apprehended,  on  the  principles  of  Schopenhauer,  by  our  will, 
by  our  dynamic  and  total  consciousness,  and  not  merely  by 
our  reflective  consciousness.  And  truly  our  practical  appre- 
hension of  tilings  is  far  greater  in  range  and  in  potency  than 
our  mercly  retlective  or  conceptual  analysis  of  reality.  There 
can  be  no  conception  nf  (loil  or  of  anything  else  of  which 
there  has  been  no  previous  practical  apprehension  or  felt 
knowledge.  Kant,  we  remember,  pointed  out  the  limits  of  the 
ontological  argument  for  the  existence  of  God.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  philosophers  have  always  insisted  that 
the  existence  of  God  is  something  that  is  above  all  proof,  as 
necessarily  presupposed  in  any  kind  of  proof  or  chain  of 
causes  whatsoever.  Tliis  idea  is  at  the  bottom  of  Jacobi's  con- 
fused philosophy  of  theism,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  Pascal's 
feelings  about  both  dogmatism  and  scepticism.^  God  is  just 
the  will  of  the  world,  as  cliaracterised  by  its  highest  purposes, 
which  we  feel  and  see  in  our  own  human  consciousuese. 
We  know  the  cosmic  will  immediately  in  our  feelings  and  in 
our  impulses,  and  we  are  enabled  through  moral  and  idealistic 
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faith  to  credit  it  with  the  fultilmcnt  of  those  ideal  ends  and 
purposes  which  we  see  only  faintly  suggested,  partly  for  sense 
and  partly  for  imagination  in  the  real  world.  The  aged,  if 
bumble  and  sincere,  are  generally  ready  to  repeat  the  AVm 
Dimittii  with  Simeon.  The  <|uestion  of  knowing  God  is  i 
queatiou  of  doing  the  will  of  God  which  is  written  in  lai^ 
letters  in  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  sketched  out  in  the 
ideal  purposes  which  have  as  yet  been  but  partly  achieved 
by  humanity.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  conceptual  know- 
ledge of  God ;  it  is  only  of  partiimlar  things  in  the  world  that 
there  can  be  a  conceptual  knowledge  (a  knowledge  of  the 
relations  wliich  they  sustain  to  other  things  or  to  the  diverse 
manifestations  of  the  cosiuic  force).  Of  such  an  ultimatf 
prinoiple  of  reality  as  the  world-will  there  is  only  an  organic 
apprehension  on  our  part,  a  gradual  or  growing  apprehension 
by  our  whole  at'tiial  and  potential  consciousness;  only  such 
a  knowledge,  iu  J'act,  as  is  necessary  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  life,  nec-essary  to  constitute  for  us  a  permanent  motive 
towanla  further  volition  and  development. 

For  the  design  argument  for  the  existence  of  God  Sobopen- 
hauer  has,  In  common  with  a  great  nuiuy  other  philosophers, 
the  most  supremo  contempt  It  is  good  enougli  in  his  eyot 
for  the  Philistines,  for  those  who  cannot  understand  things 
unless  they  can  take  hold  ^  of  them  with  their  claws  and  feet 
and  teetb,  as  it  were ;  that  is  all.  Tlie  people  who  look  at 
things  in  tliu  world  aa  if  they  were  perfectly  real  on  their 
(iwn  account,  and  then  proceed  to  ask  fur  a  cause  of  these 
things,  are  really  too  godless  to  deserve  any  God ;  their  way 
of  looking  at  things  is  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Asiatic 
Buddhist  or  the  European  idealist,  either  of  whom  is  conscioos 
of  tlic  ideal  elements  that  enter  into  ordinary  reality.  The 
world,  when    looked  at  symimthetically  as  in  art,  is  already 
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seen  to   be  a  manifostatioii  of  a  spiritual  principle  or  ideal 
will. 

It  is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  only  by  reason  of  their 
moral '  and  practical  value  that  religions  have  maintaine<l 
their  hold  on  humanity.  The  truth  of  tlus  statement  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid.  Broadly  speaking,  religion  is  the  mcta- 
physic  of  the  people;  it  represents  tliat  attitude  of  mind 
towards  the  world  as  a  whole  which  is  necessary  as  a  lever 
and  support  in  the  ordinary  actions  of  life.  It  should  be 
studied  as  the  science  of  the  implicatious  of  the  actions  of 
manltiud,  of  the  relations  which  these  actions  sustain  and 
may  sustain  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  The  chief  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  religion  is  to  show  men  how  they  are  at 
once  necessitated  and  free  in  their  actions,  how  in  virtue  of 
their  evil  will  they  are  enslaved,  and  are  yet,  in  virtue  of 
their  good  will  or  their  potentially  good  will,  the  subjects  of 
divine  grace  and  power,  and  consequently  free.  Religion,  in 
other  words,  must  be  connected  with  the  will.  The  worth  of 
a  religion,  as  Schopenhauer  says,  is  to  be  estimated  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  truth  that  it  contains,  despite 
its  various  allegories  and  mysteries ;  this  means  that  the  value 
of  a  religion  consists  simply  in  its  practical  power  to  mould 
the  will  of  man  and  so  enable  him  to  overcome  the  evil  will 
that  is  in  him  and  to  rise  in  his  life  to  a  real  ajirmatwn  of 
the  ideal  ends  and  purjioses  that  are  partly  apparent  in  the 
world.  Even  by  irulfi  as  a  whole,  as  an  abstract  thing, 
Schopenhauer  means,  and  can  mean,  nothing  more  than  a 
general  consonance  between  our  ideas  and  our  practical  eX' 
perience  of  life.  Truth  is,  when  we  think  of  it,  nothing 
absolute  and  static  (consequently  nothing  that  wo  can  know 
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a  priori,  and  nothing  that  a  philosophy  ought  to  aim  at  as  ft 
final  reating-plnce  for  the  mind);  iL  ia  a  kind  of  amsonant* 
iu  a  right  life,  a  conaonaneo  betweon  its  ideas  aad  its  ex- 
periences ;  but  the  life  itself  is  greater  than  any  mere  conson- 
ance or  harmony  in  it  We  ought  really  to  be  ashamed  of 
only  having  discovered  the  truth  in  our  lives.  The  ha\-iiig 
done  so  would  only  mean  that  we  had  solved,  or  got  rid  of, 
a  personal  equation  that  stood  between  ourselves  aud  the 
reality  of  things ;  it  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  had 
added  anything  to  the  life  of  humauity,  or  helped  the  world 
a  stage  onwards  in  its  evolution.  The  religion  which  fully 
accords  with  the  practical  experience  of  life,  and  gives  us  the 
best  possible  motive  force  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  must 
be  the  true  {the  ohjective)  leligion.  There  ia  perliaps  no  otlier 
way  in  which  we  can  ever  prove  tlie  objectivity  of  a  religtun 
than  this — its  power  of  aftccting  and  redeeming  the  finite  will 
of  man,  and  of  infusing  a  divine  or  ideal  reality  into  his  life. 
Of  course  Schopenhauer  holds  that  all  religious,  Christianity 
among  the  rest,  are  true  only  senmt  alhgorico,  not  seiuu  prvprio. 
He  means  that  objectively  no  religion  ia  literally  trne  as  to 
the  eventa  and  the  mysteries  thtiL  it  speaks  of,  but  that  sub- 
jectively most  of  them — except  mere  theism  aud  rationalism 
perhaps — ore  to  a  certain  extent  tmo,  seeing  that  they  all 
more  or  less  vaguely  apprehend  something  that  is  essentially 
true  about  human  action.^  The  perfect  religion,  according  to 
this,  would  be  the  religion  which  suras  up  all  the  truths, 
all  the  essential  truths  about  the  human  will.  It  is  here, 
however,  just  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  Schopenhauer's 
philosophy  of  art.  His  fatal  contempt  for  history  dispenses 
us  from  criticising  seriously  his  views  about  the  different 
religions  of  mankiud,  which  he  did  not  see  and  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  see  in  their  organic  historical  connection.  If 
he  had  not  been  so  much  of  the  crude  idealist,  so  much  a 
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literal  follower  of  Kant  (la  believiug  that  lime,  and  couse- 
Cj^uently  process,  was  nothing  real  and  objective  in  the  world, 
but  only  something  subjective),  he  might  have  been  enabled  to 
see  the  different  religious  of  the  world  in  some  sort  of  historical 
connection,  repn^senting  iti  thuir  evolution  tht-  evolution  of  the 
real  attitude  man  ought  to  take  towards  the  universe  of  which 
he  forms  a  j^art.  It  often  strikes  one  as  strange  that  a  philo- 
sophy of  the  will  sliould  not  have  sought  to  connect  itself  more 
organically  with  the  philosophy  of  history.  This  indeed  seems 
to  be  the  one  thing  above  all  with  which  it  should  have 
sought  an  afBliatiou,  for  in  history  we  may  be  enai>led  to  read 
the  nature  of  the  reality  which  the  will  is  trying  to  create. 
l!ut  Schopenhauer  imagined  liistory  to  miUie  too  much  of  time 
and  time-process  and  time-evolution,  of  something  whicli  he 
thought  to  be  merely  sui^fectivc  and  not  objective.  Time,  how- 
ever, is  not  merely  subjective,  nor  are  any  of  the  categories. 
Kant  or  no  Kant,  time  refers  to  the  duration  uf  experience ; 
and  experience,  volitional  experience,  is  the  highest  reality 
uf  the  universe. 


IV.  The  tlieoretical  defects  in  Schopenhauer's  treatment  of 
religion  are  naturally  tlie  weak  i>oints  that  con^espond  to  his 
strong  points.  The  alpha  and  the  &m(ga  of  tlie  matter  in  his 
eyes  is  simply  man's  being  able  to  "  read  his  own  breast  aright," 
and  to  fiod  all  the  pain  and  defect  and  misery  of  the  world  in 
his  wayward  will,  in  his  tendency  to  seek  mere  personal  satis- 
faction, instead  of  atlirming  in  his  spirit  and  in  his  volition  the 
eternal  Ideas  of  justice  and  righteousness  and  beauty  upon 
which  the  world  as  a  whole  is  established.  It  is  a  pity  that 
Schopenhauer  had  not  the  full  courage  of  his  own  principle  of 
will.  According  to  him,  it  is  only,  after  all,  in  his  mind  and 
intellect  that  man  can  afirm  tlie  Ideas.  He  could  not  Hee  how 
man  could  actimlly  affirm  the  Ideas  in  liis  wiil  and  practical 
life.     There  is,  it  is  true,  language  in  l^cbopcnhaucr  to  the 
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oftect  that  the  intellectual  perception  of  the  folly  of  egoistic 
and  selfish  volition  may  actually  afTect  the  will  itself,  but  there 
is  no  thnught  nn  the  matter  which  is  woven  into  his  positive 
philosophy  of  will.     This  indeed  is  the  defoet  of  his  system. 
He  could  see  only  the  necessity  of  eradicating  the  finite-fiul 
will,  and  could  say  nothing  about  the  perfected  human  will. 
He  went  as  far  as  any  man  could  go  in  overturning  the  merely 
external  and  static  and  ontological  element  in  religious  faith. 
Anytliing  in  religion  that  did  not  seem  at  the  same  time  to 
exist  in  man  himself,  and  anything  that  had  no  bearing  ou 
the  will  of  man — anything  that  was  external  to  man's  veiy 
life  and  volition — was  to  him  not  of  (he  essence  of  religion 
at  alL     He  even  wages  war  against  the  expression  God,  and 
rejoices  in  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  that  misaionarics  in  his 
own  day  were  finding  in  the  attempt  to  translate  the  opening 
words  of   the  book  of  Genesis  into  Chinese.      He  says  that 
that  language  seemed   to  have   no  exact  equivalent  for   the 
word  God.      He  felt  t4iat  a  mere  external   God  was  nothing 
of  value  to  us.     The  very  idea  of  an  external  God  was  in  his 
eyes  the  beginning  of  that  theism  which  makes  beings  other 
than  man  himself  accountable  for  the  existence  of  evil,  the 
irreligion  which  wishes  to  shift  the  blame  of  sin  on  to  some 
one  else  (as  the  man  in  Genrsis  is  said  to  have  done)  rather  than 
keep  it  one's  self.     Unfortunately,  it  was  always  rather  the 
evU  than  the  ffood  that  St;hopeuhauer  was  tliinking  of;  he 
had  to  do  justice  to  th^t,  had  to  give  tkat  its  full  weight 
And  if  evil  had  to  be  crucified  anywhere,  it  was  in  man's  own 
breast  that  it  had  to  be  crucified.     One  often  wishes  that  he 
had  rigidly  adhered  to  this  idea  of  the  evil  that  ia  in  the 
world  being  due  to  something  that  has  taken  plat*  in  the 
will  of  man,  rather  than  in   the  author  of  the  universe  or  in 
the  universe  itself.     "  Que  de  tons  cee  maux,"  as  Rousseau  ^ 
said  in  conversation  with  Voltaire,  "il  n'y  en  avait  pas  un 
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dont  la  Providence  ne  fftt  disculp^e,  et  qui  n'edt;  aa  source 
dans  rabus  quo  ThommB  a  ftut  dc  see  faculUs,  plus  que  dans 
la  nature  elle-meme."  If  he  bad  done  this,  his  world-will 
would  not  have  been  so  much  of  a  devil  and  so  little  of  a  go<l 

The  Christian  believer,  if  he  were  a  "  true  myotic,"  as  a 
Moliniat  would  say,  might  easll)'  reply  with  much  force  to 
Schopenhauer  just  at  this  point,  might  in  fact  tt^'  to  show 
him  that  this  very  connection  with  the  will  of  man  was  to 
he  found  in  the  Christian  religion.  But  St-hopenhauer  would 
have  refused  to  listen  to  what  auch  a  man  had  to  say.  knowing 
very  well  that  the  temptation  to  dogmatism  would  be  too  strong 
for  bim,  and  that  he  would  immediately  proceed  to  run  out 
the  guns  of  dogmatic  theology,  to  thunder  against  the  ontologies 
of  every  other  religious  or  irreligious  system,  forgetting  the  fact 
that  the  ontology  of  Christianity  (as  of  any  other  religion)  is 
not  the  thing  of  primary  importance  about  it.  Religious  onto- 
logy indeed  has  brought  rest  to  wonderfully  few  souls,  but  the 
suffering  Christ  and  the  Buddha  who  humiliated  himself  to 
know  suffering  and  pain  have  bi-ought  rest  to  many.  Nowhere 
is  the  thinness  and  the  hoUowncss  of  theism  so  mercilessly 
shown  up  as  it  is  in  Schopenhauer.  He  compels  those  people 
who  profess  to  hold  to  theism,  without  acknowledging  Judaism 
or  Christianity,  Ui  reflect  seriously  about  the  histoiical  truth 
and  the  logical  tenability  of  their  standing-ground.  One  can- 
not help  thinking  that  his  compulsion  is  justifiable. 

Schopenhauer  is  so  aniious  in  all  this  to  insist  that  religion 
shall  affect  the  will  and  be  within  the  individual  person,  that 
he  often  makes  the  mistake  of  speaking  as  if  the  power  of 
affecting  the  will  were  tlie  only  logical  content  of  a  religion — as 
if,  in  fact,  any  "  content "  would  do  for  a  religion  if  it  had  tiio 
power  of  affecting  the  will.  A  real  religion,  however,  must 
present  to  man  a  rational  content,  a  content  that  satisfies  his 
reason  as  well  as  his  will,  aiul  his  comciout  knowledge  about 
the  system  of  things.     By  rational  content,  again,  Schopen- 
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hauer  (broadly  interpretwl)  could  mean  only  a  congrmty  or 
consonance  with  practical  experience.  Why  not  then  Bay  that 
the  best  reli^on  after  all  is  aimply  my  practical  experience  itself, 
with  ita  nial  perceptiou  of  its  own  nugatoriuess  and  inward  con- 
tradiction ?  This  is  jufit  what  a  great  many  people  who  cannot 
persuade  themaelvee  of  the  tnith  of  any  religious  system  do 
believe.  It  is  vhat  .Schopenhauer  himself  does  in  substance 
say  and  teach,  and  it  marks  the  limitations  of  his  thought 
He  is  at  one  with  Buddhism  in  refusing  to  explain  man's  life 
by  anything  outside  himseir.  Man  is  in  his  eyes  alternately 
the  agent  and  the  patient  in  the  game  of  life,  a  being  who  at 
once  acts  and  suffers  and  seeks  to  escape  ^m  the  consequences 
of  his  action ;  he  may  become,  too,  his  own  &a\iour  and  re- 
deemer by  negating  nltt^ether  the  finite  will  which  is  the 
source  of  all  his  misery. 

This  idea  of  man  being  at  once  the  supreme  agent  and 
patient  in  the  universe,  at  once  the  creator  and  the  destroyer 
and  the  saviour  of  the  world,  comes  from  the  subjective 
idealism  in  which  we  have  found  Schopenhauer  to  be  imph- 
cated  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  in- 
tellect of  man  reveals  to  him  a  world  which  is  merely  a 
thing  of  his  intellect  The  intellect,  as  we  have  seen,  pre- 
sents to  us  only  that  which  is  in  relation  to  our  will ;  and  in 
our  experience  we  are  conscious  of  being  in  relation  to  a  will  ' 
which  is  the  actual  support  of  our  merely  natural  will,  and 
the  possible  support  of  our  spiritual  will  also.  Schopenhauer 
could  not  Lliink  of  tlte  Ideas  as  indicating  a  plane  of  reality 
up  to  which  man  is  to  struggle  with  the  divine  help  or  tlie 
help  of  the  tmiverse  behind  him,  a  plane  upon  which  man  may 
become  real,  hfcause  it  is  real  Seeing  tiiat  the  world  was 
only  an  "  idea,"  the  higher  Ideas  of  beauty  and  goodness  also 
became  merely  "  ideas."  And  so  the  whole  of  life  appeared 
to  be  au  illusory  thing,  merely  a  continual  oscillation  betwcon 
the  will  to  live  and  the  will  to  die — one  continued  imagin- 
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ary  affirmation  and  denial  of  the  world  as  a  whole.  This, 
indeed,  is  of  the  letter  of  the  sjstem,  and  is  often  presented 
as  the  whole  significance  of  it.  If  man's  wayward  self,  how- 
ever, is  to  he  redeemed  and  saved  for  ideal  purposes,  it  must 
be  through  the  help  and  stay  of  a  will  which  is  more  powerful 
than  bis  own. 

The  cosmic  will  with  which  we  are  in  contact  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  our  lives  is  stronger  than  oxir  own 
will ;  and  it  is  of  that  cosmic  will  that  our  intellect  makes 
U9  conscious — not  of  a  so-called  phenomenal  world  which  is 
the  intelleet's  own  creation.  Man's  higher  will  may  attain 
to  a  reality  in  this  cosmic  will,  if  he  will  but  trust  the 
affirmation  of  his  consciousness,  which  tells  him  that  he  is  in 
relation  to  it  tlirougliout  his  wliole  experience.  The  truth 
of  our  practical  experience  is  our  relation  to  a  supreme 
will  and  our  dependence  upon  it  It  may  again  be  said 
that  this  is  only  a  working  onfc  in  relation  to  the  will  of 
what  other  pliilosophers  have  worked  out  in  relation  to  the 
idea.  It  is  so  to  a  large  extent.  But  then  it  is  to  be 
again  remembered  that  it  is  will  which  gives  the  element  of 
reality  to  things.^     If  man  con  become  real  as  mil,  he  will 

'  I  lind  lui  admirable  apprehensioo  aiid  exjKnutidn  of  tlie  vrIuf  of  Vi>litioRitl 
effort  in  enabling  us  to  find  a  BpiriUial  order  behind  the  natural  order,  in  a  paper 
contributed  to  the  '  lutcmatjonal  Juumai  of  Ethica'  (Oct.  1695),  by  Professor 
William  James,  of  Harvard  UoiTervity.  I  mmmariie  tLat  wboI«  p«p«r  to  my 
own  minil  «a  an  apprehenBioo  of  the  ponibilitia  of  the  phiJoaophy  of  vrill.  Tlie 
fullowmg  linm  give  a  riggroua  preBeutatiun  of  tbe  way  in  wbicti  that  pliiloaofby 
niajr  be  ap|ilied  to  tbu  rvli^ous  problem  :  "  It  is  only  by  risking  our  jtcrsoiu  from 
on*  hour  to  anotbcr  tliat  we  live  at  all.  Ami  often  onougli  our  faitti  beforehand 
in  an  uncertified  result  in  the  tmly  thit%g  that  laaka  die  rtmdt  come  true.  Suppoae, 
for  inafcancfl,  that  yuu  are  climbing  a  mountain  and  have  worked  youraelf  into  a 
poution  from  which  your  only  escape  it  by  a  terril>l«  leap.  Have  faith  .  .  .  and 
jour  feet  ire  nerved  to  iti  acoompliihmcxit.  But  tniatniat  yourvelf,  and  think 
of  .  .  .  maj/hta  .  .  .  and  ,  ,  ,  roll  in  the  abyaa.  In  oaeh  a  caM  (and  it 
bdongs  to  an  eoormoaa  claaa),  tbe  part  of  wiadom  a«^  w«ll  aa  of  c<>ur8f;c  ta  to 
hctiert  what  U  in  the  tine  of  yoitr  nteJ*,  for  only  by  bdief  i«  the  need  fulfilled. 
.  ,  .  You  male  one  or  tito  other  of  two  po«rible  unJTeraee  true  by  your  tnut  or 
nustnut,  both  univeiMa  bATing  been  only  majfbtt,  in  thk  puticular,  before  you 
eontributsd  your  aot." 
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become  really  real  and  not  merely  idealttf  real,  if  we  may 
so  speak.  Christianity  itself  teaches  that  man  is  working 
for  a  perfected  body  which  shall  be  an  expression  of  a 
lierfected  will,  and  that  only  witli  such  a  body  or  with 
such  reai  poasibilities  can  he  be  enabled  to  a^rm  the  ideal 
will 

In  remembering,  then,  that  wiU  is  {ought  /o  he)  rational 
or  evohing  will,  we  have  in  our  hands  the  best  means  of 
reconciling  Schopenhauer's  affinnatious  about  subjective — per- 
sonal or  psychological — religion  (or  religion  on  ita  practieaJ 
side),  and  his  denials  about  objective — dogmatic  or  outological 
— religion  (or  religion  on  its  theoretical  side).  Tbere  is  a 
reality  in  the  world  which  we  can  apprehend  with  our  con- 
sciousness and  feel  ourselves  related  to  in  our  ordinary  life. 
In  philosophical  language,  God  may  be  brought  within  the 
world  and  shown  to  be  the  "  truth "  of  ourselves,  and  not 
merely  of  an  external  or  objective  universe.  With  some  little 
care  it  may  be  shown  that  the  will  of  the  world  sustains  just 
such  a  relation  to  man  as  Schopenhauer  found  to  be  of  the 
essence  of  all  true  religion.  If  Schopenhauer  had  not  starteti 
with  the  idea  that  the  world-will  is  essentially  uncouscioua, 
and  that  consciousness  exists  only  in  the  brain  of  man. 
he  would  not  have  found  the  chief  elements  of  religion  in 
the  individual's  mere  power  of  denying  intellectually  the 
natural  basis  of  bis  life.  If  he  had  had  a  hold  upon  history 
as  a  process,  and  upon  the  world  as  a  rational  instead  of  an 
irrational  evolution,  he  might  have  found  the  redemptive 
agencies  to  be  at  work  in  the  world  as  a  whole  which  he 
found  to  exist  only  in  the  intellect  of  the  individual  with  ite 
merely  logical  or  ideal  ajirmation  and  deniat.  His  turning  to 
Ilastern  religious  to  find  in  them  the  elements  which  were 
lacking  iu  the  shallow  rrotestautiam  aud  rationalism  of  his 
day,  was  natural  enough  in  the  circumstances.  Some  writers 
have   thought   that   Schopenhauer's  greatest  significance  for 
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European  thought  lies  in  his  introduction  of  the  ideas  of 
Kaatern  religious  into  Uie  West.  He  certainly  put  in  a  plea 
for  these  ideas  when  the  general  deification  of  the  under- 
standing in  the  Au/klarun^  had  taken  away  from  men  or 
caused  them  to  lose  sight  of  the  more  spiritual  aspects  of 
their  traditional  religion.  Eastern  religions  have  rendered 
great  service  by  proclaiming  the  inevitableoess  or  the  ne- 
cessitj'  of  suffering  and  death,  as  things  essentially  and  or- 
ganically connected  with  the  finite  life  of  man.  Indirectly, 
too,  they  tend  to  show  that  the  truest  or  the  most  objective 
religion  is  after  all  the  least  dogmatic  affair  that  can  well 
be  imagined,  being,  on  Llie  contrary,  that  which  is  most  in- 
timately connected  with  the  life  and  experient*  of  man.  To 
see  what  kind  of  man  one  is,  to  sec  the  ineradicable  contra- 
diction that  exists  between  our  power  to  contemplate  the  ideal 
life  and  onr  power  to  realise  it,  is  the  best  way  of  realising 
one's  need  of  salvation  as  a  real  and  not  as  a  figurative  thing. 
Even  before  Buddhism,  Brahmanism  had  proclaimed  what 
Schopenhauer  calls  the  "  transcendental  significance  of  onr 
actions,"  had  shown  how  our  volition  connects  us  with,  and 
makes  us  in  a  sense  responsible  for,  all  the  evil  that  exists 
in  the  world,  and  how  pliysical  evil  is  to  be  traced  to  tlie 
moral  evil  inherent  in  the  will  Brahmanism  insists  that 
the  whole  of  man's  activity  is  merely  an  expression  of  what 
he  was  at  bbrth,  or  before  birth,  of  what  he  ultimately  and 
essentially  is ;  and  that  through  his  own  guilt  the  indindual 
is  implicated  in  all  the  evil  of  the  world.  It  is  wholly 
irreligious,  according  to  Brahmanism,  to  connect  onr  evil 
deeds  with  any  one  or  anything  but  ourselves.  True  re- 
[lentanoe  and  resignation  and  absolute  self-abandonment  are 
the  first  stej>s  towards  salvation. 

Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  indicate  a  path  along 
which  we  must  approach  the  shrine  of  religion,  and  it  was 
perhaps  desirable  in  this  connection  for  Europe  to  become 
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acquainted  with  an  older  religious  experience  than  its 
Schopenhauer  was  always  right  in  teaching  that  the  liter- 
alism nud  the  realism  and  even  the  libcmlism  of  average 
Protestantism  were  all  verj-  far  from  the  spirit  of  esoteric 
Christianity  or  of  eaoteric  CathoUciam.  "  Natural  realiam " 
is  apt  to  prove  fatal  to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  It  n 
apt  to  make  men  think  that  the  world  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
as  it  is.  All  mere  literalism  in  religion  tends  to  draw  men'ti 
minds  rather  to  the  aeltiug  or  the  framework  of  religious  ideas 
than  to  these  ideas  themselves.  And  all  mere  liberalism,  or 
rationalism  in  religion,  is  more  apt  to  enslave  man  than  to  free 
him  (as  it  professes  to  do  at  first  sight),  because  it  encourages 
him  to  will  over  again  his  natural  life  instead  of  seeking 
a  spiritual  birth  that  may  become  the  entrance  to  new  life, 
The  reality  of  divine  grace  can  never  be  fully  appreciated 
where  there  is  lacking  a  profound  recognition  of  the  belp- 
leasnees  of  man  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  slave  of  hia  wayward 
will  or  self.  Rationalism,  witli  its  impossible  glorification  of 
the  intellect  of  man,  is  really  to  be  distrusted  morally  too ; 
it  leads  to  a  presumption  of  mind  that  is  very  far  from 
the  humility  wluch  is  the  best  outcome  of  the  experience  of 
life. 

Much  of  this,  it  is  evident,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Schopenhauer  himself  knew  how  near  his  own 
system  ran  to  precipitating  itself  into  that.     He  said   once 
or  twice  that  his  system  of  philosophy  was  substantially  in  ^d 
agreement  ^vith  Christianity,  and  that  it  addressed  itaelf  to  ^^ 
the  same  problems  that  Christianity  did.     AVe  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  misled  by  the  undoubted  analogy  that  exists  between  ^| 
much  of  his  teaching  and  Christianity,  and  by  his  own  admis- 
sion of  that  fact.       Tlie  latter  was  no  concession    to   Chris- 
tianity, nor  a  withdrawal  on  his  part  of  the  illusionism  and  ^^ 
pessimism  which   he  taught  about  life  as  a  whole.     He  be-  ^| 
lieved  that  life  was  essentially  unsatisfactory,  even  alUiough 
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he  once  or  twice  su^ested  in  hia  writings  that  the  one  thing 
we  can  do  in  the  world  is  to  understand  our  experience  and 
to  h<^.  Lite  is,  in  his  eyes,  illusory  so  long  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  bent  upon  the  furtherance  and  maintenance  of  his 
own  life  and  personality,  and  even  the  desire  to  live  over  again 
in  another  form  of  life — m  one  is,  mU  Hdut  und  Hoar,  as 
some  Germans  contemptuously  put  it — shows  the  primal  error 
which  is  somehow  implicated  in  the  very  roots  of  the  finite 
personality.  But,  as  has  been  suggested,  ex[>erience  s«ems  to 
witness  to  the  fact  that  the  will  of  the  world  supports  to  some 
extent  the  will  of  the  individual  in  bis  search  for  beauty  and 
goodness ;  and  it  may  do  so  infinitely. 

We  may  say  that  the  will  of  the  world  is  God,  and  that 
through  a  renewed  or  perfected  will  man  becomes  the  son  of 
God.  But  Schopenhauer  would  have  objected  himself  to  all 
such  particularising  of  the  fundamental  drift  of  his  syatom. 
He  refused  to  see  anything  else  in  the  world  than  the  alter- 
nation between  the  self-assertion  of  the  finite  will  and  tlie 
self-abnegation  of  the  enlightened  mind  whifh  "  affirms"  the 
Ideas.  Once  again,  however,  the  weakness  of  all  mere  phil- 
osophies of  religion  is  that  they  seem  merely  able  to  set  forth 
the  conditions  of  establishing  harmony  in  our  thoughts  about 
the  universe,  while  utterly  unable  to  affirm  that  to  be  an 
ohjcdicf.  reality  or  objective  "  content "  in  things  which  they 
find  to  be  a  necessity  of  thought  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested that  the  courageous  idealist  (the  critical  or  Kantian 
idealist  even)  ought  not  to  bo  ashamed  of  stating  that  to  he 
actutdly  true  about  the  world  which  he  has  found  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  ita  real  perfection  or  formal  intelligibility.  The  world, 
for  example,  might  be  shown  to  exhibit  punitive  and  restora- 
tive agencies  which  are  of  the  essence  of  true  religion,  and  in 
this  way  the  reality  of  religion  could  be  set  fortli.  Schopen- 
hauer has  taught  us  to  regard  the  will  as  the  deepest  thing 
about  life.     We  must  consequently  regard  the  cflbrt  after 
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ideal  volition  and  ideal  purpose  to  be  for  the  individaal  the 
highed  rtcdity  in  the  univerBe.^ 

There  is  no  need  of  examining  at  any  great  length  into 
the  extent  to  which  Sclioi>cubauer  understood  Buddhism  and 
other  religious  sjBtems.  or  indeed  Che  extent  to  which  he  is  to 
be  held  responsible  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the  "Westem 
mind   to  Kastern   religions.     Many  of  Goethe's    best  poems 
represent  very  decidedly  the  influence  of  Eastern  ideas ;  and 
Herder  and  Haniann  also  get  inspiration  from  the  same  Bource. 
The   thing   pi^rhapB   that  pleased    Schopenhauer   moat  aboat 
Budtlhisin  was  its  exaltation  of  the  spirit  of  religion  over  the 
l^er.     The  Christian   believer  will  doubtless  say  that  it  is 
easy  enough  for  a  religion  that  haa  little  letter  to  boast  of 
to   exalt  the   spirit   over  the  letter,  and  may  find  superior 
comfort  in  the  historic  character  and  philosophy  of  history 
his  own  religion.     As  a  philosopher,  however,  Schopenhau 
cared  only  for  the  universal  elements  in  all  religious  belief. 
In  this  he  is  a  true  follower  of  Kant.     We  see,  too,  thai 
his  religious  ideas  show  a  satisfaction  with  the  mere  fonqal 
essence  of  religious  insight,  just  as  his  artistic  ideas  ahow  a 
satisfaction  with  the  mere  formal  characteristics  of_beauty.' 
He  did  not  see  exactly  what  it  was  that  art  had  to  idealise 
or  ought  to  idealise.      He  did  say  that  it  was  the  will  of  man 
that  religion  must  perfect,  and  one  wishes  tliat  he  had  in  his 
theory  of  art  said  that  it  was  human  character  and  human' 
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'  In  this  ver^r  effort  (with  all  that  it  impliM — oui-  rising  abore  vlutorer  il 
tntrdy  iiatnrtil  ui<I  tenUtiva  in  our  livM)  the  irill  obtains  a  cooeoitnisMM 
iUelf,  which  ia  aJso  the  dee]ieiit  imight  inio  tlia  univerM  of  roality.  Wb( 
philosophers  ^Mp  thin,  when  xkivy  >eo  iliftt  th«  highest  iiuight  (or  risidn  or  ooi 
teiiijilatiuii )  uuiiica  tut  the  roult  of  ■  volition,  Ihcy  will  hnvc  in  their  bands  aa 
iilea  whic^h  will  onulile  thorn  t-i)  minneut  ■»  &  Kjrstein  |ihi]iKtuj>hy  md  ccienofl  and 
art  and  life.  Thia  i«  the  {loiut  where  one  could  begin  tii  \tTite  out  oi>«r  again  tlM 
■ubject-raattor  of  the  {iroMiit  vulumii,  bo  aa  to  do  more  apparttU  juHioe  to  in* 
iellectuaL  philosophy,  t'ortmiately,  however,  the  "  upward  way  "  and  the  "  down* 
ward  way  "  are  one  :  Hit  ivm  niria  ^fo  icttl  wvr^  (HeracUti  Eph.  llellq.,  Ixix.) 
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life  which  art  seeks  to  perfect.  Bnt  he  defined  the  perfection 
of  the  will  of  limn  only  in  a  negative  way.  He  looked 
upon  the  will  of  the  iudividiial  as  altogether  a  rebellioun 
affair,  as  a  breaking  away  from  tlie  timeless  jieace  of  tlie 
unconscious  will  of  the  universe.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said  to  have  given  anything  like  an  adequate  account  of 
the  content  or  the  reality  of  religious  experience  or  of  the 
religious  life  as  such.  He  ought  to  have  seen  the  full  con- 
sequences of  his  admission  that  the  instinct  to  live  endlessly 
is  the  deepest  thing  about  our  lives.  If  the  desire  after  fuller 
life  is  the  deepest  thing  in  our  lives,  it  is  also,  according  to 
the  general  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  will,  the  deepest 
thing  in  all  nature.  And  if  it  is  the  deepest  thing  in  all 
nature,  a  belief  in  the  scientific  postulate  of  continuity  ought 
to  make  us  feel  that  nature  cannot  disappoint  us  just  at  the 
stage  where  she  seems  to  be  attaining  to  her  highest  reality. 
The  cosmic  will  is  manifestly  seeking  a  perfect  assertion  or 
individuation  of  itself  in  the  personality  of  man. 

Schopenhauer,  however,  does  not  believe  so  much  in  the 
cODtinnity  of  experience,  or  in  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
process  of  evolution,  aa  in  the  cyclic  character  of  cosmic  life. 
Life  is  so  illusory  to  hini,  or  rather  finite  life  is  so  illusory  to 
biin,  that  no  good  thing  can  be  expected  to  come  out  of  the 
world  until  the  illusoriness  and  unreality  of  finite  life  as  such 
arc  definitely  recognised.  He  seems  to  hold  that  when  this  i» 
recognised  the  univei-se  will  return  to  its  state  of  primal  un- 
consciousness. Schopenhauer  is  honest  enough  to  scolf  at  the 
question  or  idea  of  immortality,  in  accordance  with  his  doctrine 
that  individuality  is  only  an  appearance  of  the  intellect  Now, 
a^  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  intellect  that  indi\iduali8e3 
things ;  the  intellect,  or  thought,  always  tends  to  universalise 
things,  to  see  them  only  in  the  light  of  their  universal  relations. 
(This  truth  receives  illustration  in  the  tendency  of  moat  phil- 
osophers to  run  up  all  reality  into  an  impersonal  idea.)     It  is 
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Ihe  will  irhich  is  striving  after  more  oomplete  iudi%iduaU^r, 
alter  ever  more  and  more  concrete  expression ;  nt  least  the 
will  of  man  is  always  stri\'ing  after  a  more  complete  asserttoo 
of  his  personality. 

This  idea  is  as  old  us  Buns  Scotus.  who  held  that  it  was  tlie 
individual  peculiarity  {k^cceitas)  of  a  thing  that  iu  the  end 
completely  constituted  its  reality.  Each  being  is  striving  to 
be  perfect  in  its  kind.  Each  man  has  in  himself  the  capacity 
of  becoming  a  perfect  man  if  he  is  willing  to  submit  his  finite 
will  tu  the  influite  will  of  the  world.  The  merits  of  Schopen* 
hauer's  pliilosopliy  and  religion  all  He  along  the  line  of  his 
substitution  of  a  volitional  and  practical  attitude  towards  reality 
for  a  merely  reflective  and  speculative  one.  The  deepest 
meaning  of  reality  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  or  less  articulate 
consciousness  that  we  have  of  our  own  activity.  It  ia  as 
futile  as  it  is  meauiugless  for  man  to  seek  for  tlie  meaning  d 
things  outside  his  own  practical  activity  and  moral  life — futile 
because  the  intellect  has  not  been  given  us  to  tell  us  about 
the  nature  of  extenial  reality,  and  meaningless  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  volitional  experience  seems  to  be  the  higli- 
est  reality  of  the  physical  universe.  It  is  the  conflict  in  the 
will  of  man  between  his  wayward  or  evil  will  and  his  rational 
will  to  which  the  philosophy  of  religion  must  first  address 
itself.  A  philosophy  uf  religion  based  upon  the  idaa  offers  to 
man  a  solution  of  the  world  in  terms  of  impersonal  thought; 
but  such  a  philosophy  has  little  to  say  of  this  "  present  body 
of  death,"  this  wayward  tendency  in  man's  owu  nature.  The 
defects  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  of  religion  are  fairly 
apparent.  It  is  lacking  in  intellectual  content  The  will  of 
which  he  speaks  is  uniutelligible  rather  than  intelligible — 
something  to  be  distrusted  rather  than  trusted.  Our  very 
consciousness  of  ourselves,  in  fact,  had  to  be  distrusted;  it  was 
only  as  a  Uiitd  impulse  that  we  were  to  think  of  the  self; 
the  idea  that  we  "  presented  ourselves  to  ourselves  in  our 
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thought"  was  an  illusion.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  our  con- 
sciousness of  ourselves  as  striving  towards  Xhe  realisation  of  a 
completed  individuality  is  not  to  be  distrusted,  just  because  the 
root  of  our  personality  is  will.  The  will  is  destined  to  accom- 
plish what  our  consciousness  tells  us  it  has  begun  in  ourselves. 
Schopenhauer's  treatment  of  religion  lacks  objective  reality, 
because  he  did  not  make  the  effort  he  ought  to  have  made 
to  grasp  the  rationality  of  the  will  that  is  in  the  universe, 
and  that  is  the  support  of  our  life  and  volition.  All  the 
confusionism  and  all  the  illusionism  with  which  his  system  is 
so  largely  taken  up,  simply  speak  of  the  struggle  and  the  process 
of  education  that  the  finite  will  has  to  go  through  before  it 
really  seeks  to  will  along  with  the  rational  will  of  the 
world. 
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THE    METAPHYSIC    0¥   SCHOPENHAUER. 

"  In  pliiloftupliy,  tlie  intellect  u  applied  to  wmtthing  for  which  it  it  not 
at  all  intended  nor  calculated  [the  Ktiidy],  namely,  of  existence  la  geitenl, 
onfl  in  anil  for  itaelf."— Schopenhauer. 

**  Et  tout  est  Iht  il  n'y  a,  daua  le  monde,  pas  d'autre  rolont^  qne  oettc 
force  r[iii  poiume  toat  k  la  vie,  k  nne  vie  de  ploi  en  ploa  d^veloppfe  et 
flup(Jrieure."— K.  Zola,  'Le  Docteur  PftwaL' 


The  metapbjsic  of  Schopenhauer  is  one  of  the  etrangest 
things  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  a  sense  it  is  not 
philosophy  at  all;  or  at  most  it  is  only  its  consuznmate 
effrontery  and  pan  -  illusionisni  which  is  its  chief  title  to 
recognition.  It  proclaims  to  philosophy  in  u  highly  realistic 
aud  almost  spectacular  manner  the  limits  of  philosophy. 
There  had  been  negative  philosophies,  of  course,  before 
Schopenhauer's,  such  as  the  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  or  tltat  of 
Hume  and  the  decadence  philosophy  of  Proclus,  with  the 
descending  development  it  professed  to  find  in  the  course  of 
the  universe ;  but  these  systems  for  tlie  most  part  wore  the 
garb  of  philosophy  much  more  than  Schopenhauer's  did  ;  they 
were  all  of  them  expressions  of  a  real  despair  from  the  side 
of  pliilosophy  of  solving  tlie  question  of  absolute  knowledge. 
Schopenhauer  never — the  time  of  his  youthful  devotion  to 
Plato  opart — believed  very  much  in  absolute  knowledge,  or 
at  least  he  never  eouyht  for  it  as  sucli.     He  knew  that  the 
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philosophers  sought  for  absolute  knowledge,  and  with  hia  brain 
he  went  with  them  to  some  extent,  but  he  could  never  ^>er- 
suade  himself  that  titey  were  right  He  did  believe  in  insujht 
and  he  sought  iusight,  but  he  la  eternally  diOerent  from  the 
rational  philosophers  in  his  view  of  iusight.  Insight  for  him 
meant  a  refined  sense  for  life — always  a  sense ;  his  nascent 
youthful  personality  represented  the  effort  of  a  soul  not  so 
much  to  understand  life  as  to  feel  it,  to  feel  out  for  itself  a 
reliable  attitude  towards  things.  He  is  surely  one  of  the  very 
few  philosophers  who  commenced  life  in  a  commercial  office. 
This  is  something  of  a  gnarantee  for  the  reality  of  his  hold 
upon  the  world ;  like  Socrates,  he  knew  meu  in  the  market- 
place. Nevertheless  he  saw  the  uecossity  of  a  philosophy  or 
a  metaphysic,  of  an  abbreviated  statement  of  the  different 
points  of  view  from  which  the  world  can  be  regarded.  He 
g:rew  up,  in  other  words,  to  an  appreciation  of  Kant — and 
Kant  is  really  a  solar  system,  as  Jean  Paul  put  it — and, 
like  Herder  and  Schiller  and  Goethe  and  many  others  of 
his  contemporaries,  ho  felt  that  Kant  bad  said  esaendaUy 
the  last  word  about  mfre  hnmaUdge.  Every  educated  modem 
man  must  reckon  with  Kaut,  he  would  have  said.  Life, 
Kant,  Plato — life,  knowledge,  artistic  feeling,  in  other  words 
— Schopenhauer  assimilated  these  three  things ;  and  Ills 
metaphysical  significance  is  that  be  tried  somehow  to  ex- 
press (in  the  language  of  the  schools  and  in  the  language 
of  science,  and  in  a  new  language  of  outspokenness  and 
breadth  which  the  schools  had  not  cultivated)  the  fact 
that  it  ia  all  very  well  to  have  philosophical  donbta  about 
the  limits  of  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  a  poor  thing  to 
stop  there;  that  it  ia  rather  an  indication  of  naivcti^  or  of 
lack  of  breadth  of  education  ever  to  have  thought  that 
the  universe  might  possibly  go  into  a  rational  formula ;  in 
short,  that  life  is  a  much  greater  thing  than  philosophy, 
and   that  philosophers  to  be  perfectly  honest  ought  to  say 
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that  the  most  philosophical  thing  in  the  world  is  to  cease 
to  be  merely  a  philosopher.  That  is  why  Goethe  appreciated 
the  young  Schopenhauer  and  the  tirst  editiou  of  his  main 
work,  and  why  Wagner  later  wrote  to  Schopenhauer  that 
he  accepted  in  the  main  his  theory  about  the  world  being 
will,  and  why  many  men  who  have  indeed  some  culture, 
but  who  have  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  might  and  main, 
read  ScbopenKauer  and  will  continue  to  read  him. 

The  philosophical  fallacy  ^ar  excellence  is  to  make  every- 
thing of  philosophy,  to  pronounce  the  world  insoluble  if 
it  will  not  go  into  the  idea.  Schopenhaner  himself  is  hardly 
free  from  the  inlluence  of  this  fallacy.  He  takes  it  for 
granted,  as  we  have  seen,  that  peace  of  mind  or  contempla- 
tion is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is 
simply  horrible  to  think  that  the  thousand  pains  and  cares 
of  life  should  invade  that  peace.  Still  it  is  his  message 
to  philosophy  that,  in  explaining  the  world,  it  should  use  a 
principle  which  will  not  cause  it  to  surrender  its  very 
existence,  but  which  will  leave  it  as  before  the  queen  of 
the  sciences  —  a  principle  which  will  bear  the  weight  of 
reality  and  be  capable  of  infinite  application.  "  Schematise 
knowledge  as  you  will,"  he  practically  says,  "  but  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  taking  knowledge  to  be  a  primary 
thing  when  it  is  nob  such :  a  sense  for  life  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  in  the  end  t^ll  you  what  the  principle  of 
the  world  is."  And  indeed  the  world  will  not  go  into  the 
idea,  and  if  it  could  there  would  be  no  world  left,  but 
only  an  "  idea  that  tliinka  itself,"  as  in  Hegel's  philosophy. 
We  want,  in  ahort,  a  real  principle  to  axplain  reality,  a 
principle  which  allows  for  the  '*  more  things  in  heaven  and 
earth "  than  are  in  philosophy,  and  which  allows  of  de- 
velopment and  expansion.  Will  does  this ;  it  is  a  real 
thing;  and  it  is  continually  seeking  to  manifest  itself  afresh. 
It  is  not   limited  either    in   a    backward    or  in   a   forward 
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regard ;   it  has  had  a  limitless  past  and  may  have  a  Umitlesa 
future. 


I.  The  scope  of  Schopenhauer's  metaphysic  can  best  be 
seen  by  looking  at  some  of  the  broadest  features  of  his 
thought.  As  to  its  most  general  features^  his  metaphysic  is  a 
proclamatiou  in  large  letters  of  the  illusionism  which  we  have 
found  to  characterise  so  nuich  of  his  tliiuking.  It  is  all  the 
illusiouisius  of  the  system,  those  pertaining  to  art  and  ethics 
and  Icnowtedge  and  ontology  and  religion,  taken  together 
and  put  upon  the  basis  of  his  fundamental  principle,  will. 
7^111  it  is  more  than  that.  Schopenhauer  really  holils  that, 
take  life  as  we  will,  we  shall  always  find  it  full  of  illusion. 
The  final  illnsiouism,  as  it  wei-e,  which  he  teaches  is  not  a 
mere  result  or  a  mere  summation  of  the  difficulties  he  had 
about  different  things;  it  is  radical  and  fundamental.  We 
cannot  get  out  of  his  pessimism  by  saying  that  philosophyi 
doubtless,  naturally  abounds  in  dialectic  and  paradox  and  con* 
tradiction,  but  that  lift,  on  the  contrary,  when  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  fairly  consistent  with  itaelf.  Schopenhauer  would 
insist  that  he  takes  life  and  philosophy  together  and  yet  finds 
an  clement  of  radical  contradiction  in  our  experience ;  and 
that,  for  example,  the  very  contrailiction  between  life  iuid 
philosophy,  lictween  life  and  thouglit,  has  to  be  reckoned  with 
at  the  outsetw  "  Why,"  he  virtually  asks,  "  should  we  l>o  com- 
pelled to  think  that  we  can  solve  life  in  our  thoughts  when  we 
cannot  solve  it?"  And  what  is  the  good  of  thought,  when 
life  is  explained  to  more  than  three^fourths  of  its  extent  by 
physical  or  practical  necessity  ?  We  cannot,  it  seems,  limit 
philosophy  to  the  study  merely  of  that  of  which  we  are 
directly  conscious,  for  the  object  of  philosophy  is  "  the  world 
itself  iu  its  entirety,  without  excepting  anything."  In  short, 
to  Schopenhauer,  philosophy  rests  on  the  fact  of  tliere  being 
mysteiy  or  contradiction  or  illusion  in  things,  and  to  him,  as 
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to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  uo  one  who  is  uumoved  by  a  aeiue 
of  wouder  or  illusion  is  a  fit  subject  for  philoaophy.      "  Phil- 
osophy, like  the  overture  to  '  Don  Juan/  begins  with  a  minor 
chord."     He  elsewhere  says   that   philosophy   looks    at   first 
sight  like  a  monster  having  many  heads,  and  each  talking 
a  different  language.     One  is  entitled  to  call  Schojienhauer's 
philosophy  pessimistic  because  it  seeina  to  find  the  illnsionism 
ill  things  and  in  tliought  to  be  permanent.      Even  the  escape 
which  he  suggests  from  life  can  never  be  an  escape  for  all  liv- 
ing beings ;  it  is  itself  only  a  last  great  illusion  completing  the 
series  of  illusions  which  constitute  life.     "  The  philo&ophieal 
astonishment  is  therefore  at  bottom  {lerplexed  and  melancholy." 
It  is  iHJSsible  to  show  how  the  illusionism  incident  to  any 
one    ^ut    of  Schopenhauer's    system    naturally    leads,   either 
directly  or  indirectly,  into   the  illusionism  incident  to  any 
other  part     The  illusionism  of  the  system,  as  has  been  Indi- 
cated, is  all-permeating  and  universal.      Take  the  illusionism 
in  his  ethics,  for  instance,  the  antithesis  between  egoism  and 
altruism,  or  the  antithesis  Iretween  the  reasonable  will  which 
affmns  the  Ideas  and  the  wayward  will  which  affirms  personal 
advantage.       To    see    the    c-onnoction    between    this    ethical 
illusionism  and  the  illusionism  of  epistemology,  or  the  theory 
of  knowledge,  we  need  only  think  of  Schopenhauer's  reason 
for  his  assertion  that  the  diiference  between  myself  and  other 
selves  is  unreal  and  imaginary.     This  is,  that  knowledge  oi 
our  intellect  causes  u.s  to  split  up  the  world  into  a  congerif 
of  separate  and  individual  things  in  space  and  time,  while  in.^ 
reality  the  world  is  not  a  congeries  but  one  thing,  one  organic 
effort  or  assertion  of  will     The  generalised  statement  of  this 
epistemologica!  illusionism  is  again  the  metaphysicAl  illusion- 
ism— namely,  that  if  knowledge  falsifies  things,  it  follows  that 
what  appears  is  different  from  what  is.     Now  the  distinction 
between  the  apparent  and  the  real  becomes  the  problem  of 
ontology,    and  we   can   pass    from    Schopenhauer's   ontology 
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either  to  his  ethics  or  to  hi8  lesthetics.  We  may  go  back  to 
ethic3  by  foUowiug  out  his  practice  of  resolving  ontology  into 
teleology  (the  inquiry  about  what  u  into  the  inquiry  about 
what  is  becoming).  And  teleology  is  a  question  of  the  will. 
Or  we  may  go  back  into  art  by  saying  that,  properly  speaking, 
the  individua]  things  and  beings  in  the  world  do  not  exist, 
but  only  the  spteirs  or  tlie  Ideas  of  the  different  species,  and 
that  of  course  the  reproduction  or  the  vision  of  the  Ideas  is  an 
affair  of  art 

From  ethics  one  can  easily,  as  has  been  seen,  i»Ha  into 
religion  through  the  idea  that  man's  exHl  will  or  evil  self 
always  stands  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  tlie  moral  idea 
of  pure  disinterestedness  or  pure  altruism.  I^eligion,  that  is, 
gives  us  the  philosophy  of  tlie  evii  will  and  thus  of  the  non- 
attainment  by  niau  of  the  ethical  ideal — ogives  us,  in  short,  the 
metaphysic  of  ethics.  It  insists  that  all  the  illusoriness  of 
the  world  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  mau  will  continue  to 
prefer  his  own  personal  happiness  and  interest  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  rational  purjHtse  that  is  i>artly  apparent  in  the 
system  of  things.  It  insists,  to  put  it  otherwise,  tliat  we 
must  learn  to  accept  the  workings  and  purposes  of  the  will  of 
the  universe  in  preference  to  the  desires  of  our  own  will. 
Now  this  fact  of  our  being  born  to  submit  our  minds  and  our 
volitions  to  things  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  just  what  we 
at  an  earlier  stage  meant  by  the  Bondage  of  Man ;  *  man  is 
bom  to  submit  his  intellect  and  his  choice  to  the  demands  of 
his  practical  nature  and  of  tlie  ueeils  of  his  personality,  or 
rather  to  the  world-will  which  wills  the  evolution  of  life 
above  everj'thiug  else.*  We  are  not  bom,  it  might  be  said, 
merely  to  contemplate  beauty  and  goodness  as  such.  Even 
these  things  to  a  certain  extent  represent  devices  on  the  part  of 

>  Chip.  iv. 

*  Cf .  "  But  the  ultimate  kini  of  it  all  (the  '  etwUeai  atrife '  and  *  tomnlt '  of  the 
will],  wttat  u  itt  To  •untjuu  i.'|ilieineral  uiil  UirtnoalM]  imlividuaU  thnugfa  a 
ahort  (pHii  yf  liioe,'*  Ac. — Werke,  iii.  J07;  H.  ami  K.,  iii.  115. 
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the  world'Will  to  nmke  us  will  the  evolution  of  life  in  general 
as  something  greater  than  our  own  mere  personal  life.  There 
is  a  great  difterence,  of  course,  between  the  involuntary  and 
constrained  and  restricting;  subjection  to  the  necessities  of  our 
practical  nature  and  the  voluntarj'  submission  of  religion  which 
means  the  atbiinmenl  of  freedom ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  in 
general  that  the  explanation  of  life  is  to  be  found  ia  a  complete 
aubmission  on  our  part  to  the  necessity  tliat  13  in  things.* 

Open  Schopenhauer  where  one  will,  one  always  finds  him 
considering  some  particular  illusion  or  other  which  is  bred  of 
the  notion  that  the  individual  man  existo  in  order  to  seek  his 
own  mere  happiness.  Any  particular  illusion,  as  it  were,  ia 
only  a  part  of  the  general  illusionism  of  the  system.  The 
whole  of  Ufc  is  to  him  a  constant  effort  to  effect  an  equilibriam 
between  opposed  and  opposing  forces.  Walking,  he  reminds 
ns,  ia  only  a  continually  prevented  falling.  The  moral  life  ia 
ft  continual  struggle  between  selfishness  and  uuseliishness ;  and 
life  as  a  whole  is  a  stniggle  between  the  ideas  that  we  are  apt 
to  form  about  life  and  the  fact  of  life  itself.  "A  man's  know- 
ledge may  be  said  to  be  mature  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  readied 
the  most  complete  state  of  perfection  to  which  he,  as  on  indi- 
vidual, is  capable  of  bnnging  it,  when  an  exact  correspondence 
is  established  between  the  whole  of  his  abstract  ideas  and  the 
things  he  has  actually  perceived  for  himself.  .  .  .  Maturity 
is  the  work  of  experience  alone,  and  therefore  it  requires  time." 
Upon  reflection  we  feel  that  it  ia  just  the  contradiction 
between  what  may  be  called  Platuuism  and  the  fact  of  life 
itself  that  dcteriiiiiies  the  problem  of  Schopenhauer's  meta- 
physic'  He  is  always  trying  to  correlate  idealism  and  nat- 
tiralism  or  naturalistic  evolution.     Kant's  philosophy  is  for  him 
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'  "  Willing  r  fuUow  ;  were  it  not  my  will 
A  baffled  rebel  I  mu«t  f  nUow  still." 

*  ThoB  is  wbj-  the  theory  of  art  becom«  Ruch  an  intCKTiO  part  of  liu  ^ysttnC 
Cf.  chap*.  V.  ftuil  \i. 
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only  a  go-between  in  relation  to  these  two  views  of  the  world. 
His  problem  ia  thus,  so  to  speak,  the  eternal  problem  of  the 
philosopher.  The  chief  funclioo  of  the  philosopher,  the  func- 
tion that  the  world  is  always  willing  to  concede  to  hira.  is  to 
show  by  some  manipulation  or  other  of  the  problems  of  know- 
ledge, how  the  Ideas  of  art  and  the  things  of  the  spirit  may 
possibly  be  real  in  view  of  all  the  stem  realism  of  the  mere 
brute  struggle  for  existence  to  which  we  are  all  subjected. 
How  can  wc  find  the  self  in  tlio  higher  realities  of  art  and 
ethics  and  religion,  when  life  ie  to  at  least  three-fourths  of  its 
extent  struggle  and  unrest  ?  Schopenhauer  practically  insists 
that  we  cannot  do  this  since  there  is  a  radical  difference 
between  the  world  as  will  and  the  world  as  idea,  and  since 
life  is  ultimately  will  and  unconscious  tendency  and  uncon- 
scious force  and  instinct  Neither  life  nor  the  idea  seems  to 
bring  us  what  it  promises.  Life  does  not  bring  us  af^atn- 
mail,  but  only  a  blind  aiiaimng  or  efTbrt  to  attain.  The 
idea  or  the  intellect  does  nnt  give  us  absolute  knowledge, 
but  only  phenouibual  and  relative  knowledge, — knowledge  of 
the  connections  among  things  and  not  of  things  themselves. 
It  is  hard  to  suppress  one's  tendency  to  cut  Schopenhauer's 
whole  knot  by  simply  saying  that  there  is  no  opposition  at 
all  between  the  will  and  the  idea.  There  is  wo  siuh  thing, 
in  fact,  as  the  mere  idea  or  as  ahsoluie  knowledge,  and  also 
no  such  thing  as  mere  will  or  -uncojiacious  force.  But  then 
philosophy  has  not  yet  abandoned  the  idea  that  we  may, 
despite  apparent  dilficulties,  ottain  to  absolute  knowledge ;  or, 
at  least,  there  are  still  some  philosoptiers  who  continue  to  seek 
knowledge  as  an  end  in  it^lf.  And  so  it  is  natural  to  find 
the  system  of  Schopenhauer  following  that  of  Hegel,  and 
suggesting  to  men  that  in  the  mere  idea  there  is  no  com- 
plete solution  of  things.  The  philosophy  of  the  will  was  tJie 
Nemesis  which  overtook  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute  idea. 
Even,  too,  if  wo  look  at  life  as  a  dtru^U  between  the  idea 
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and  the  will,  there  is  no  solution  of  life.  Life  is  rather  a 
process  of  development  in  which  what  is  attained  is  always 
sometliiug  more  than  what  men:  knowledge  could  have  enabled 
us  to  foresee.  We  can  use  our  knowledge  only  to  understand 
the  groat  fact  of  life  itself,  and  to  moke  us  conscious,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  ends  which  the  universe  or  its  author 
has  desir^ed  for  us.  The  predominating  idea  in  Schopen- 
hauer's philosophy  is  that  all  life  is  a  manifestation  of  what 
is  first  a  matter  of  unconsciousness  for  us,  something  that 
we  only  imperfectly  know  and  only  progressively  and  imper- 
fectly apprehend.  That  it  is  such,  however,  is  nothing  at 
which  we  should  be  shocked  or  pained,  if  we  have  got  rid  of 
the  idea  that  we  have  any  right  to  frame  expectations  about 
life  before  knawing  the  facts  of  life. 


II.  The  outlines  of  Schopenhauer's  cosmic  philosophy  have 
already  been  indicated.  The  first  assertion,  to  use  his  own 
language,  uf  the  will  is  the  Platonic  Ideas,  the  Ideas  of  the 
various  forms  that  the  cosmic  force  tends  to  take,  and  of  the 
different  species  of  beings  that  such  forms  or  modes  of  the 
cosmic  force  tend  to  create.  The  natural  world  to  him  is  like 
a  musical  theme  with  variations,  a  kind  of  fugue,  as  it  were,  la 
which  the  central  idea  always  tends  to  elude  us  and  is  caught 
and  apprehended  by  us  only  from  time  to  time,  or  only  in  its 
most  general  features.  The  Ideas  represent  the  central  mean- 
ing of  the  world  to  Schopenhauer.  They  are  confusedly 
apprehended  by  the  majority  of  men,  but  with  relatively 
perfect  clearness  and  comprehension  by  the  artist  and  the  man 
of  genius.  The  separating  and  discriminating  intellect  which 
happens  to  have  made  its  appearance  in  the  ease  of  "  man's 
brain/'  makes  man,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  think  that  the 
various  assertions  and  creations  of  the  world-will  are  different 
and  distinct  from  each  other,  whereas  in  reality  they  are  not 
so.     Id  the  case  of  man  the  intellect  causes  him  to  distinguish 
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between  himself  and  his  viotives,  even  although  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  motives  are  incipient  tendencies  to  action, 
nascerU  aelions  in  fact,  and  that  the  man  is  just  his  motives 
or  the  tendencies  to  action  that  e.xliibit  themselves  in  liim. 
The  understanding,  Schopenhauer  holds,  can  never  see  things 
except  as  disjoined  and  separated  from  one  another ;  its  view 
of  things  is  conseqnentlj  always  partial  and  never  complete. 
Instead,  however,  of  encouraging  us  to  go  on  with  our  intellect 
to  sock  an  intelli.i^ble  reason  for  thinfjs,  an  intelUdnal  hasix  for 
reality,  Schopenliauer  would  have  U3  abandon  altogether  the 
attempt  to  give  an  intellectual  explanation  of  the  world.  Any 
intellectual  explanation  of  the  world  must  always  In  hia  view 
be  an  "external"*  or  artiticial  one,  because  it  must  alwajrs  cause 
us  to  separate  things  from  each  other  and  from  the  self,  and  so 
make  reality  appear  to  be  sometliing  oiUsi/le  ourselves,  which 
we  have  to  assume,  and  the  real  essence  and  genesis  of  which 
we  can  never  understand,  seeing  that  we  do  not  ourselves  make 
it  He  makes  us  turn  from  the  wiihoiii  to  the  vnthin,  from  the 
merely  intellectual  aspects  of  things  to  their  volitional  aspects. 
In  the  will,  he  teaches,  we  apprehend  the  life  of  the  whole 
world,  since  that  life  is  tlie  same  everywhere  as  in  ourselves. 
But  just  as  Schopenhauer's  principle  of  will  came  to  him  as  a 
discovery,  by  way  of  reaction  from  the  vain  endoavoura  after 
an  intellectual  explanation  of  the  world  (in  Fichte  or  in  Schel- 
ling,  or  in  himself  as  a  banner  in  philosophy),  so  he  always 
seemed  to  think  of  will  as  an  irrational  thing,  as  a  breaking 
away  from  the  timeless  ^>eace  of  perfect  contemplation,  or  the 
timeless  peace  of  the  mind  that  contemplates  the  Ideas.  His 
principle  of  will  would  have  been  nearer  to  ordinary  life, 
nearer  the  truth  of  the  actual  world  as  we  know  it.  if  it  had 
not  been  put  forward  as,  in  the  first  instance,  unconscious 
and  irrational.  We  know  that  it  seemed  to  be  so  only  for 
the  reason  just  stated. 

'  Cf.  p.  89ff. 
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The  root  idea  in  Schopenhauer's  metaphyaic  is,  that  the  will 
is  something  ossentially  different  from  what  it  seems  to  be — 
something,  in  fact,  that  cannot  be  known  but  only  e.vperien«d 
This  was  Schopenhauer's  own  impression  and  feeling  aboo: 
reality;  and  it  was  the  idea  which  he  tried  to  unfold  vitb 
more  or  less  success  in  bis  system.  The  undertone  of  all  thai 
he  writes  upon  human  life  and  human  character  and  humui 
institutions  and  manners  and  customs  and  things  geneiaUr. 
is  the  feeling  that  everything  is  essentially  illusoij'.  "  Id 
(these)  later  years,  and  not  before,  a  man  comes  to  a  tnv 
appreciation  of  Horace's  maxim :  KU  aAmi7-arL  He  is  directlv 
and  sincerely  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  everything,  and  that 
all  the  glories  of  the  world  are  as  nothing :  his  illusions  are 
gone.  He  is  no  more  beset  with  the  idea  that  there  is  an; 
particular  amount  of  happiness  anywhere,  in  the  palace  or 
in  the  cottage,  any  more  than  he  himself  enjoys  when  be  is 
free  from  bodily  or  mental  pain.  The  worldly  distinctions  of 
great  and  small,  hi>;;h  and  low,  exist  for  him  no  loii<^er;  and  in 
this  blissful  state  of  mind  the  old  man  may  look  down  with  a 
smile  upon  all  false  notions.  He  is  completely  undeceived, 
and  knows  that  whatever  may  be  done  to  adorn  htiman  life  h 
and  deck  it  out  in  finery,  its  paltry  character  will  soon  show 
through  the  glitter  of  its  surrooudings ;  and  that,  paint  and 
bejewel  it  as  one  may,  it  remains  everywhere  much  the  saaie, 
— an  existence  which  has  no  true  value  except  in  freedom  from 
pain,  and  is  never  to  be  estimated  by  the  presence  of  pleasure, 
let  alone,  then,  of  display."  ^ 

It  must  be  confessed  thot  the  feeling  that  there  is  much 
illusion  in  the  world  is  not  one  that  can  be  very  easily  passed 
over.  A  feeling  or  impression  such  as  this,  when  it  is  at  all 
deeply  rooted, — as  this  of  Schopenhauer's  seems  on  the  whole 
to  be, — must  have  arisen  from  some  permanent  effect  that  the 
world  or  experience  itself  has  had  upon  the  will  and  disposition. 

'  Werke,  r.  526  ;  B.  S..  CouiibcU  aud  Huinu^  pp.  1E4,  155. 
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And  indeed  if  all  reality  is  just  that  whicli  affecta  the  will,  the 
fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  will  is  hemmed  in  and  re- 
pressed at  a  thousand  points  and  in  a  thousand  ways  by  the 
rude  shocks  of  time  and  circumstance.  "  When  I  have  nothing 
to  trouble  me,  even  this  very  fact  that  nothing  troubles  me  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  me,  as  if  there  really  ought  to  be  some- 
thing to  trouble  me,  which  I  cannot  just  at  the  present  see. 
Muera  conditio  nostra." '  The  fault,  of  course,  may  Iw  iu  the 
will  itself  of  the  individual  man,  but  that  dnes  not  destroy  the 
fact  that,  taking  the  world  aiid  life  as  a  wliole,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  illusion  in  it.  Most  of  what  Schopenhauer  writes 
upon  the  actions  and  sayings  of  man  reveals  a  fundamental 
distniBt  upon  his  part  towards  these  actions  and  sayings — a 
feeling  tliat  they  are  nothing  on  their  own  account,  but  rather 
only  indications  uf  the  great  extent  to  which  man  is  submitted 
in  life  to  the  neoessities  of  physical  and  unconscious  nature. 
He  always  seems,  as  it  were,  to  be  pressing  his  way  Ijeyond 
tlie  i^onvention  and  the  ignorance  that  are  displayed  in  ordinary 
life  and  conversation.  He  has  uo  feeling  of  complacency  or 
politeness  or  kindness  towards  men  and  towards  the  number- 
less conventions  of  life  and  society.  His  attitude  towards  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  ordinary  men  is  like  that  of  the  trained 
physician  or  lawyer  examining  a  patient  or  witness,  only  inter- 
ested in  the  sayings  of  that  person  so  far  as  they  help  him  to 
get  beyond  them  to  something  that  is  deeper  and  more  funda- 
mental. "  The  doctor  sees  mankind  in  all  its  weakness,  the 
lawyer  in  all  its  wickedness,  and  the  theologian  in  all  it» 
stupidity."  ^  Reduce  all  experience  to  its  simplest  form — this 
is  Schopenhauer's  feeling — and  you  will  Bnd  that  it  is  the 
vnli  or  the  effort  to  be  and  to  attain.  Just  as  in  his  cosmic 
philosophy  he  breaks  down  all  physical  entities  and  forces  into 
one  great  cosmic  will,  so  he  reduces  almost  all  of  the  conscious 

1  Scliop.,  CogiuU. 

*  Sthay.,  Weik«,  vl  089  ;  Pkgrcfaologtoche  Bemerkuugen. 
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phenomena  of  the  hiunau  mind  into  terms  of  the  unconscioos 
impulses  and  desires,  and  thus  makes  the  individual  will  simply 
the  fact  of  more  life  rather  than  the  numberless  particiilii 
objects  which  he  may  by  his  words  and  professions  claim  to  be 
pursuing.  It  is  in  a  sense  true,  of  course,  tiiat  it  is  the 
UQCOQsdous  actions  and  tendencies  of  men  that  we  ought  to 
study  if  we  are  seeking  to  know  their  real  character.*  We 
may  indeed  use  our  consciousness  to  enable  us  to  interpret 
so-calle<l  uncous<.'ion3  phenomena  (as  when  we  attribute  emo* 
tiona  to  the  lower  animals),  but  tlien  our  consciousness  itself 
is  only  so  much  of  the  uucouscious  depths  of  our  nature  u 
has  risen  above  the  "  surface"  or  the  "  threshold"  which  maritt 
this  very  transition  from  the  conscious  to  the  itncouseiintt. 
Now  what  we  find  out  about  the  unconscious,  our  consciom 
interpretation  of  the  unconscious,  is  true  enough  and  real 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  very  far.  Scho- 
penhauer was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the  uucouscious  was 
necessarily  quite  different  fi*om  the  conscious,  that  what  is 
underneath  the  surface  ia  human  actions  is  very  different 
from  the  words  and  expresisious  and  aims  ttiat  are  fooad 
upon  the  surface.  Cut  he  was  justified  iu  feeling  that  tfaa 
deepest  meaning  of  life  is  to  be  found  somehow  beyond  the 
impressions  and  ideas  that  the  average  individual  lias  about 
himself. 

At  the  head  of  this  chapter  we  have  quoted  an  expresmon 
indicating  Schopenhauer's  belief  that  philosophy  has  made 
altogether  a  wrong  use  of  tlie  humau  intellect,  in  the  con- 
structiou  that  it  has  tried  to  put  upon  things.  PliUosophy 
has  often  tried  to  state  definitely  and  directly  what  the  world 
means  for  thougfU  <Uone.  Now  Schopenhauer  stands  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  tio  sitch  view  of  tlu  icodd,  and  that  the  very 
use  of  the  intellect  for  this  purpose  reveals  a  fundamental  mis- 
conception uf  what  the  intellect  or  conaciousness  properly  is. 

>  Cf.  ntpra,  p,  844. 
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It  is  more  correct  for  philosophy  to  ask  what  the  world  is 
manifestly  trying  to  britig  ahoiit  or  attain  to,  than  what  the 
world  as  a  matter  of  fact  ix  for  oar  thought  at  any  one  moment 
Philosophers  have  too  often  forgotlen  the  fact  that  Socratea, 
whose  glory  it  was  to  have  found  out  the  conception  and  its 
value  for  knowledge  and  philosophy,  was  really  in  the  ques- 
tions that  he  asked  of  men  a  most  tantalisingly  practical  and 
utilitarian  '  kind  of  person,  always  asking  the  question  vphg  W, 
the  practical  or  relt^ive  good  of  a  thing,  ite  use  or  purpose ; 
and  also  that  Socrates  is  praised  by  Aristotle,  in  a  memorable 
paaaoge,^  as  the  father  of  inductive  reasoning,  because  he 
differed  from  other  philosophers  in  not  separating  (tA  KaB6kov 
ott  x^piora  iitoitt)  the  "universal"  from  particular  instances, 
Socrates,  in  fact,  never  studied  the  conception  or  the  idea  apart 
from  the  notion  of  purpose  or  utility  or  design,  and  never 
studied  design  or  purpose  apart  from  tite  various  examples 
that  he  and  other  men  had  before  their  eyes  of  this  very  tiling. 
And  BO  Schopenhauer's  prnfassed  feeling,  that  nothing  had 
been  done  in  philosophy  from  the  time  of  Socrates  until  the 
time  of  Kant,  is  far  from  being  utterly  ungrounded.  It  is 
largely  true  that  people  studied  the  conception  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  after  Socrates,  without  ever  being  clear  in  tlieir 
minds  as  to  what  the  conception  really  was,  and  whether  it 
expressed  any  definite  element  of  reality.  Indeed,  aa  Scho- 
penhauer often  says,  nothing  ircM  done  in  philosophy  with  the 
conception  until  Kant  came  and  criticised  the  dogmatic  or 
outological  use  of  the  conception,  and  substituted  therefor 
the  regulative  or  the  practical  use  of  the  same,  its  utility  in 


*  We  cuiout  be  too  grtteful  to  tbe  World-apiril  fur  ha>-ing  givBo  ni  Xenophoo 
u  well  oa  Pl«U>  to  portniy  tlw  [wnwuftlity  o(  Socraten.  Kt>awin{-  ham  refrwhiog 
B  toQch  of  rcftlttf  u  after  ui  tfjoem  of  ti«iMoandent*lun),  one  mi^hl  bIuiimL  ^\t  » 
turn  to  the  wonU  vi  JnvoU  »lxiut  Spinoift,  Mid  mjt,  "  OflTer  with  me  a  look  of  hair 
to  tbo  ]iii)ux  Xeiit'iihon." 

'  i^  yjf  4at»  <  T4I  if  arotoEn  ^mtpirtt  Ivtaims,  rtis  r'  iwmKTiK*^  Mytvt  uJ 
T&  Apl(4a0»t  M$iXov.—ileta,,  107S  b,  27-9. 
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enabling  us  to  co-ordinate  our  experience.*  Whatever 
of  the  ultinxatc  consequences  of  the  Critical  Philosophy 
be,  its  idea  that  most  of  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind 
— most  of  our  knowledge  of  reality — have,  after  all,  only  a 
practical  or  regulative  vaJue.  represents  one  of  the  greatest 
contributions  of  speculative  philosophy  to  the  thought  and  life 
of  humanity.  Tndeed,  the  crileriou  of  all  llie  conceptions  of 
scieaa'  and  philosophy  is  their  practical  value,  their  power  of 
enabling  us  to  set  forth  more  or  leas  completely  the  relatloa 
that  exists  between  the  human  will  (the  actions  of  men)  and 
the  cosmic  will  that  is  the  support  of  the  whole  universe. 

All   the   leatling  ideas  of  science  and   philosophy  can 
arranged  more  perfectly  in  a  teleological  and  practical  way' 
than  in  an  oiitological  and  dogmatical  way.    Schopenhauer  felt 
this,  and  was  consequently  right  in  feeling  that  much  post- 
Kantian  philosophy  was  a  departure  from  Kant's  true  meanrj 
iug,  and  that  we  had  still  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  Kant's  atli^ 
tude  towards  the  world  that  we  know  with  our  senses. 
bold  antithetical  character  of  his  own  Erst  principle  of  will,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  philosophy  of  the  idea,  and  the  emr 
phatic  (if  not  complete)   development  that  he  gave    to   this-' 
principle,  constitute  liim  perljups  the  only  dalmatic  philosopher 
of  modern  ^  times,  whose  system  will  last  with  humanity  itself; 
just  Bs  Kant,  in  spite  of  the  many  remnants  of  dogmatic  philo- 
sophy  which    hauK    round    his    system,  is    the    only  criiu 
philosopher  of  modem  times.     On  a  broad  view  of  matter^ 
the  assertion    that  the  world  is  will  is   much   more   nearly 

^  "  AbA  ditl  acht)1aBtt(UBiii  make  nn  u»s  at  tlie  ooaoejttlon  1 "  tome  one  mar 
"  Ko  ! "  BttjB  Scho]>im]iauer — "  do  roal  u«o,  bocauM  it  tuted  the  ounooption  out  < 
reUtlon  to  the  will ;  it  applied  the  intellect  to  tnmethuig  for  whicb  it  wu  not  < 
all  intendetl," — Ct.  the  tirat  quotntigu  under  the  titla  of  chi«  chapter. 

^  I  confeM  iu  (culiiitfv  of  re«ervation  evca  &a  I  write  thia.  Mj  tneatiing  w  that 
if  cue  were  cumiH-lli!!!  (id  eontrsTeiittuii  of  the  ^^enJ  iwbricty  uf  true  rritirifm] 
to  affirm  some  one  thing  (i^ut  the  wurlil,  one  mi^'ht  have  let»  objection  to  calliiig 
ibe  vorld  will  than  to  cfilliiig  it  8t>methiiig  eloe.    (Will  at  least  tionnotw  nclutitm 
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tme  than  some  other  assertions  which  have  been  made  by 
pliilosophei-s,  such  as  that  the  world  is  substance,  or  that  it 
consists  of  atoms  or  ultimate  chemical  or  physical  elements. 
Kant  almost  said  the  last  word  that  ever  can  be  said  about 
knowUdgt  as  such  and  its  limits,  and  Schopenhauer  has  at  least 
suggested  a  path  along  which  the  reality  of  the  world  as  a 
whole  can  best  be  understood  Hegel  is  certainly  710^  the  most 
chaiacteristic  modem  philosopher,  not  the  philosopher  whose 
results  are  most  nearly  true  about  reality,  for  this  simple 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  that  he  created  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  his  followers  that  the  ultimate  meaning  of  reality  is 
tu  be  found  in  thAjugkO  Kant  may  be  said  to  have  broken 
dowu  ontologicftl  philosophy  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
tellect, and  Schopenhauer  to  have  broken  down  the  same  tiling 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  will.  There  are  no  static  elements 
in  reality  if  everything  is  will.  The  striking  thing  13  that  the 
work  of  both  philosophers  to  a  certain  extent  coincides,  in  so 
far  as  Kant's  philosophy  affords  us  an  illustration  of  the  truth 
that  the  problems  of  intellectnal  philosophy  are  best  under- 
stood when  a  practical  construction  is  put  upon  them,  and  aa 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  renders  us  the  same  service  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  ontology  or  teleology.  The  concept,  in  short, 
does  not  enable  us  to  say  what  reality  is,  but  only  what  our 
relation  is  to  the  system  of  things  of  which  we  form  a  part ; 
and  in  the  same  way  matter,  or  the  physical  universe,  may  be 
said  to  be  nothing  Uiat  Is  absolutely  real  on  its  own  account, 
but  rather  only  a  manifestation  of  a  gigantic  cosmic  force 
which  is  at  bottom  identical  with  tlie  force  that  we  feel  in 
ourselves  impelling  ua  to  act  and  to  evolve. 


'  It  M  poastbly  portniMible  to  rtow  tint  ooe  gctn  ca«'»  wlf  tliis  imiirefnoD  frota 
racing  H«gel.  Out  (if  iium1wr1i»B  atat«iiieoU  ftbuut  H«^r«  philifiplijr  in  thu 
r«tp*'^<  ^B  fullowiiig  may  be  ndccted  from  ProfeMor  A.  Sotb'a  '  Kant  U>  Hegel ' 
{froai  »  page  raproaaoliog  a  doUbernt-e  «nd  judidoiu  aumiitu7  Mtinrnte  of  H^el) : 
"Thought  ilMlf  beoome*  the  object  of  philoac^hy,  aad  Uie  March  for  Mtnethuig 
'  re*] '  beyoDd  u>d  apul  from  tliought  u  d^niuiy  abandoned  "  (p.  146). 
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The  iUasionism  which  characterises  Schopenhauer's  meta- 
physic  is  thus  partly  the   inevitable   disappointment  of  the 
philosopher  who  expecUs  to  solve  defiuilely  and  dogmaticsUf 
the  problem  bs  to  what  the  world  is.     The   system  of  viB 
bears  standing  testimony  to  the  fact  that  thou/;ht  is  not  eqtiil 
to  setting  forth  the  composite  nature  of  the  world.      Schopea- 
hauer  himself  owed  the  intellectual  disappointment  in  qoestlao 
to  the  fact  that  in  his  youth  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
ideal   which   rational  philosophers    bad  set   themselves.     He 
ought  to  have  confessed  at  the  eud  of  his  system  that  much 
of  the  illusionism  that  he  bad  taught  or  discovered  about  otu 
experieucti  was  imaginary  and  gratuitous,  as  having  arisen,  io 
feet,  from  certain  false  ideas  in  the  minds  of   pbilosopbec 
about  reality.     He  did  not  do  this,  and  even  if  he  had  done 
so,  it  would  not  have  removed  all  the  atmosphere  of  dises* 
chantmeul  and   illusion  from   his  system.     There   is,  as  has 
been  stated,  aoothcr  phase  of   illusionism  in  Schopenhauer's 
system  wliich  is  due  to  his  mistaken  acceptance  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  idealism.     Idealism  begius  by  questiouiug  the  reaU 
of  the  world  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses,  and  having  d 
this  it  is  ou  the  road  to  question  the  reality  of  all  reality,' 
the  reality  of  everything  that  professes  or  appears  to  be  real 
Schopenhauer  shows  in  his  system  this  tendency  of  the  mind 
that  has   imbibed   something  o£  the   temper  of  idealism  to 
question  one  plane  of  experience  after  another.     "  PoHtenew,* 
for  example,  iie  says,  is  the  "  mask  to  egoism."    (He  could  not 
think  of  such  a  thing  as  "  heart-politeness "  or  the  politenesi 
arising  from  natural  grace  of  manner.) 

Now  it  is  possible  to  have  an  idealistic  terajwrament  and 
idealistic  attitude  of   mind   towards   reality  in    excess. 
remember  how  Kobert  Browning,  in  his  '  Bishop  lUongrom,' 
hits  off  the  danger  of  letting  go  our  hold  on  the  reality  t 
is  before  us,  uuder  the  imaginary  idea  that  we  may  someho* 

'  Cr.  lupra,  pp.  B4,  275. 
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encounter  a  greater  reality  than  the  present  He  compares 
this  to  the  action  of  a  man  who  discards  warm  clothing  in 
Russia  because  he  is  going  to  France  where  it  will  be  needless, 
and  light  clothing  in  Spain  because  he  is  going  to  Africa 
where  anc  needs  hardly  any  clothing  at  all.  And  so  it  is  in 
Schopenhauer.  "  The  scenes  of  our  life  ore  like  pictures  done 
in  rough  mosaic  Looked  at  close,  they  produce  no  effect. 
There  is  nothing  beautiful  to  be  found  in  them  unless  you 
stand  some  distance  off.  So  to  gain  anything  we  have  longed 
for  ia  only  to  discover  how  vain  and  empty  it  is ;  and  even 
though  we  are  always  living  in  expectation  of  better  things, 
at  the  same  time  we  often  repent  and  long  to  have  the  past 
back  again.  We  look  upou  the  present  as  something  to  be 
put  up  with  while  it  lusts,  and  serving  only  as  the  way 
towards  the  goaL  Hence  most  people,  if  they  glance  back 
when  they  come  to  the  end  of  life,  will  find  that  they  have 
all  along  been  living  ad  interim  :  they  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  very  thing  they  disregarded  and  let  slip  by 
unenjoyed  was  just  the  life  in  the  expectation  of  which  they 
passed  all  their  time.  Of  how  many  men  may  it  not  be  said 
that  hope  mode  a  fool  of  him  until  he  danced  into  the  arms  of 
death!"* 

In  philoaophy  one  must  never  let  go  one's  hold  upon 
reality,  but  grapple  with  it  resolutely — like  the  capturers  of 
Proteus  in  the  '  Otlyssey ' — througli  all  the  changing  phases 
of  its  manifestation  of  ilaeU.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  think 
of  brushing  aside  the  surface  of  things,  the  phase  of  reality 
that  is  revealed  to  us  by  our  senses,  with  the  idea  of  getting 
beneath  to  some  imaginary  hidden  reality.  Having  ques- 
tioned the  "  surface  "  of  things,  one  will  be  apt  to  question 
also  the  "  hidden  realixy "  that  is  beneath,  because  we  hare 
removed  the  surface  in  relation  to  which  alone  that  supposed 

'  Schop.,  Wflrkc,  vl  30fi  ;  xur  Lelire  tod  der  Niditi^keit  dM  Dufrjriu.     B.  S., 
Studies  in  Fmiimifm.  pp.  34,  37. 
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reality  can  be  uudorstood.     All  things  exist  in  relation,  u 
it  were;  and  yet  Schopenhauer  always  seems  to  be  passing 
away  from  one  plane  of  reality  to  another,  nnder  the  idea 
that  he  will  thus   somehow  encounter   more   real  reality  or 
a  greater  amount  of  reality.     It  haa  been  suggested  bow  easy 
it  is  to  get  from  any  one  point  in  Sohopenhauer'a  philosophy 
to  any  other  point.     Indeed  he  prides  himself  on  that  veiy 
feature  of  his   system.      But  it  is   not   only    easy    to  makf 
transitions  in  his  philosophy — it  is  too  fatally  easy.      Scbrv 
penhauer  was  himself  driven  from  one  plane  to   another  iii 
bis  search  after  reality,  because  he  could  not  definitely  make 
up  his  mind  nbnnt  the  reality  or  the  relative  reality  of  any 
one  thing.     It  ia  not  im]>lied  in  this  that  we  can  say  what 
any  one    thing   or  any  one   plane   of  reality  ia.  in  and  for 
itself;    but  only  that  at  least  relative  justice   ought   to  be 
done  to  one   thing   before    passing    on   to    another — to  the 
phenomena   of   the   sen.ses,  for   example,  before  passing;  on 
to  the  phenomena  of  thought  or  the  phenomena  of  voIitioD. 
Schopenhauer  is   always  shifting  about  from   one   plane  of 
reality  to  another,  and  so  his  whole  system  seems  to  be  a 
restless  and  futile  quest  after  reality.      We   remember  how 
inadequate  hia  treatment  of  ethics  was,  in  bo  far  as  he  gave 
uo    sufficient    recognition    to    the    positive    facte    of    ethics.' 
Ethical  reality  eluded  him  because  be  did  not  have  a  real 
enough  hold  upon  the   ordinary   duties  of  life.     Ho   passed 
too  easily  from  ethics  into  religion,  just  because  the  contro- 
versial and  speculative  problems  in  ethics  blinded  his  eyes  to 
what  was  positive  and  real  in  morality.     No  doubt  expeiience 
seems  to  show  that  a  philosopher,  in  his  search  after  realit}'. 
is  very  apt  to  cat  the  heart  out  of  one  thing  after  another, 
and  to  seize  at  once  the  essence  of  q  thing  or  a  situation, 
and  to  he  always  passing  on  to  something  other  than  what 
he  has  immediately  before  liiui.     He  is  apt  to  bring  great 

'  Supra,  p.  330. 
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iutellectual  pain  to  hiuiself  iu  this  very  way,  luaiuly  because 
he  has  never,  as  it  were,  the  satisfaction  of  exhausting  any 
one  side  of  reality,  of  doing  the  fullest  justice  to  any  one 
thing.     Schopenhauer  shows  this  intellectual  pain  and  rest- 
lessness.    He  rushes  from  philosophy  into  spiritualism,  from 
science  into  art,  from  art  to  religion,  and  in  religion  he  is  a 
sceptic  and  a  devotee  at  one  and  the  same  time.     The  philo- 
sopher, in  fact,  goes  on  feeling  his  way  towards  reality  from 
one  experience  to  another,  and  through  one  plane  of  reality 
to  another,  until   be  finds  that  in  this  very  proctis,  in  this 
very  transition,  the  deepest  meaning  of  reality  is  apparent 
He    then    is    able    to    proclaim    somewhat    in   the  way  that 
Schopeuliauer  docs,  or  more  perfectly  perhaps  than  Schopen- 
hauer docs,  the  fact  that  reality  is  simply  thai  which  endlesaly 
tmnaforma  itself,  and  that  a  will  to  evolve  and  to  attain  to 
higher  development  is  the  last  and  most  real  aspect  of  reality. 
Then?  is  still  another  reason  for  the  illusioni.sm  that  exists 
ill  Schopenhauer's  system.     His  lUosioniBm  grows  in  a  manner 
out  of  the  very  difficulties  connected  with  the  philosophy  of 
will.     If  reality  is  will,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  seek  for  some 
last  stage  to  which  the  evolving  movement  that  is  in  tilings 
will  finally  conduct  us.     Reality  must  be  evolving  in  some 
direction,  and  Lo  some  end.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
direction  in  which  reality  is  evolving  may  be  found  in  the 
highest  purposes  and   volitions  of  conscious   hiunan   beings. 
Xow.  if  this  be  true,  ever>*thing  that  falls  short  of  the  highest 
reality  and  the  highest  achievement  is  apt  to  seem  illusory. 
Schopenhauer  speaks  as  if  life  never  brought  to  us  anything 
else  than  the  mere  experience  of  life.     It  is  hard,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  say  just  wherein  the  reality  of  the  human  personality 
consists  according  to  him,  because  he  seems  to  make  testhetio 
enjoyment  and   religioiis  contemplation — the  highest  experi- 
ences or  the  highest  planes  of  reality  that  are  known  to  us — 
dependent   upon   the   complete  elimination  of  all  individual 
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aiid  separate  existence.     And*  in  general,  he  clearly  teaches 
in  all  that  he  says  aud  writes  that  moat  of  the  strife  and 
struggle  of  human  beings  (in  so  far  as  it  ignores  Uie  fact  Oiat 
the  education  of  the  will  of  man  and  the  eradication  of  the 
selfishness  of  the  personal   will  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world   for  us)   is  iUiiMry.     We  accomplish   nothing   in   the 
world,  so  to  speak,  until  we  see  the  vanity  of  moat  of  the 
ordinary  pursuits  and  achievements  of  man.     This  is  mani- 
festly that  pessimism  of  the  preacher  and  the  theologian  to 
which  we  have  already  referred  as  a  part  of  Schopenhauer's 
system.     All  reality  seems  to  sum  itself  up  in  the  conscious 
person  and  in  the  possibility  of  his  spiritual  or  ideal  volition. 
It  is  only  there  (this  is  the  outcome  of  Schopf  nhauer)  that  we 
find  an  nnswer  to  the  first  problem  of  philosophy,  the  question 
about  the  nature  of  the  n-al  world.^     All  life  and  all  existence 
which  falls  short  of  the  reality  of  the  idealised  aspiration  and 
volition  of  conscious  human  beings  is  illusory  in  the  eyes  of 
Schopenhauer,  even  though,  as  we  must   remember,    he  can 
make  the  individual  real  only  by  robbing  him  of  his  personal 
identity.     Now  we  are  prepared  to  regard  the  reality  of  all 
that  falls  short  of  the   reality  of  the  human  person  as  not 
absolute  but  relative.     If  the  individual,  then,  has  not  realised 
in  his  volition  the  idealities   of   which   art  and  ethics  and 
religion  all  speak,  he  will  find  that  nothing  else  in  the  system 
of  things  can  well  be  calculated  upon  to  take  their  place.      In 
the  absence  of  these  spiritual  possessions  he  will  have  nothing 
in  his  experience  which  he  can  intelligibly  think  to  be  real. 
And  80  the  whole  world  will  seem  to  him  to  be  illusory. 


in.  Into  the  idea  and  the  fact  of  volilion  Schopen- 
hauer melts  everything  down  —  all  the  entities  of  science 
and  mctaphysic,  and  all  the  doctrines  founded  upon  these 
entities.     The  first  thing  that  goes  is  the  general  idea  that 

>  Cf.  p.  09. 
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philosophy  can  tell  us  aboat  that  which  lies  beyond  all  ex- 
perience and  reality.  And,  by  the  way,  the  disappearance 
of  this  notion  must  have  Ijeen  instructive  to  Schopenhauer 
himself.  "  By  melaphysic  I  understand  knowledge  that 
pretends  to  transcend  the  possibility  of  experience,  thus  to 
transcend  nature  or  the  given  phenomenal  appearance  of 
things,  in  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  that  by  which, 
in  some  sense  or  other,  this  experience  or  nature  is  con- 
ditioned ;  or,  to  speak  in  popular  language,  all  that  which 
is  behind  nature  and  makes  it  possible." '  Now  the  system 
teaches  that  this  is  wholly  wrong ;  we  cannot  get  beyond 
nature  or  experience.  We  cannot,  because,  to  begin  with, 
thought  is  only  a  part  of  experience,  dependent  upon  the 
rest  of  experience  for  its  subject-matter.  We  can  think  only 
iu  so  far  as  we  have  also  experienced,  and  we  can  have 
experience  only  in  so  far  as  we  take  up  in  our  lives  a 
direct  and  volitional  attitude  towanls  reality.  Our  thought 
is  nothing  but  our  experience  of  life  and  of  our  action,  stated 
in  the  simplest  terms  possible.  Nature  has  given  us  the 
power  of  thought  so  that  we  may,  in  our  knowledge,  take 
cognisance  of  the  plact  which  we  occupy  in  the  evolution  of 
the  life  of  the  universe.  And  then,  again,  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  anything  that  transcends  the  world,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  if  things  do  not,  somehow,  affect  our  will, 
we  can  have  no  consciousness  of  them  at  all.  Doubtless 
Schopenhauer  might  hold  tliat,  by  making  out  the  trans- 
cendental side  of  things  to  be  will,  he  gets  to  know  the 
transcendental  meaning  of  reality ;  but  his  philosophy  would 
have  been  still  more  intelligible  if  be  had  re\ased  his  definition 
of  metaphysio  and  had  said  that  there  is  no  transcendental* 
knowledge  whatever  of  reality.     He  might  in  all  naturalness 

1  Worldu  Will.  Ac:  Eng.  inntl..  H.  ftnd  K.,  ii.  8M. 

'  In  uaiog  the  wi^rtl  tratttcrndttUttt  here  I  um  it  lo  iU  cumnt  popuUr  ngnifi- 
cftliuD,  »ail  Qol  in  the  praoiae  mdm  in  wbicb  Kut  a>e«  it  ftotl  aonio  of  thuw  wbo 
are  eftreful  to  follow  htm  doMtf. 
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have  done  tliis,  seeing  that  will  is  manifesUj  that  which  i« 
most  visibly  revealed  to  us  in  eveiything  that  we  see  and 
apprehend  in  ordinary  life.  He  did  not  do  tliis,  howe^'er, 
becauae,  like  Ficlite  and  Schelling,  he  allowed  himself  to  talk 
of  his  chief  principle  as  if  it  were  an  abstract  potency,  an 
imaginary  point  from  which  all  reality  could  be  evolved, 
instead  of  a  concrete  reality.  I*hilosophy  ought  to  insist 
that  it  knows  nothing  of  the  creation  or  the  evolution  of 
the  world  from  nny  abstract  potency  or  primal  principle 
We  can  know  only  what  the  world  of  wliich  we  are  actu- 
ally conscious  ia  tending  to  do  and  to  evolve.  Tlie  very 
idea  of  will  expresses  just  this.  And  Schopenhauer's  6erce 
tirades  against  mere  theism  and  merely  external  ways  of 
looking  at  reality  seem  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  He 
professed  to  give  what  is  called  an  iminancTit  ''  view  of 
reality,  at  the  same  time  that  he  mode  a  dogmatic  use  of 
his  principle  of  will.  Will,  as  it  were,  is  the  truth  of  thiiii's 
as  they  now  are,  iudepeudenlly  of  how  they  came  to  be 
what  they  are.  In  so  far  as  Schopenhauer  did  not  get 
completely  rid  of  the  philosophical  tendency  to  substantiate 
an  abstraction  (in  the  shape  of  his  idea  of  will  as  an  original 
poteiirtf),  he  is  not  free  from  the  difficultiea  and  the  intoUectnal 
jugglery  in  which  both  Fichte  and  Schelling  entangle  them- 
selves in  their  nttempts  to  evolve  the  universe  out  of  a  mere 
abstract  potency  or  thing  in  itselt 

The  finite  self,  in  the  next  place,  is  also  nothing  to  Sdio- 
penhauer.  It  is  dissolved  by  Iiim  into  the  consciousness  that 
the  individual  has  of  himself  as  an  assertion  of  the  will  This 
consciousness  he  held  to  be  merely  an  illusion,  a  thing  of  the 
intellect  which  has  a  tendency  to  think  of  itself  as  something 
more  thau  the  mere  world- process  which  it  apprehends.  The 
error  of  tliis  position  has  already  been  criticised,  and  will  again 
be  referred  to  below.     The  world  to  Schopenhauer  is  simply 

'  Supra,  p.  87. 
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one  great  embodied  effort  of  the  will ;  and  ktundedffe  is  nothing 
absolute — nothing  at  all,  in  fact,  but  a  kind  of  consciousness 
whioh  accompanies  the  will  at  its  highest  stages.  After 
stud)'ing  biology  and  Schopenhauer,  one  seems  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  the  "  Cogito  ergo  sum  "  of  Descartes  expresses  not 
so  much  an  actuality  as  a  possibility — the  possibility,  namely, 
of  the  individual  being  able  to  take  into  his  own  experience 
many  of  the  things  whic^h  at  first  seem  to  be  outside  or  be- 
yond himself.  The  iuilividual  is  enabled  to  thinJc  a  great  part 
of  reality  because  it  has  passed  through  bis  organic,  conscious- 
ness :  there  are  records  of  the  whole  of  creation  in  his  body, 
ID  the  system  of  tendencies  which  constitutes  it;  and  it  is 
because  the  ihdiWdual  can  legitimately  hope  to  leave  the 
impress  of  his  personality  on  things,  and  make  some  of  the 
highest  purposes  of  the  universe  his  own,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  regard  himself  as  real  and  personal.  A  pliilosophcr  who 
is  rapt  in  coDtemplation  (as  in  Rembrandt's  pictui-e  Lc  philo' 
aopjir  en  Hvc,  or  in  the  late  classical  statues  of  philosophers) 
is  only,  after  all,  trying  to  analyse  his  tj:per%ence  of  reality  as 
a  process  that  is  tending  to  complete  itself.  He  may  seem 
to  be  doing  something  more  than  this,  trj'ing  to  think  of 
existence  in  and  for  itself,  but  he  really  cannot  do  more  than 
analyse  his  volitional  experience  of  things.  Thought,  so  to 
speak,  is  largely  an  attempt  to  grasp  within  our  consciousness 
the  conditions  that  determine  or  limit  our  activity  in  the 
world  as  it  impresses  itself  upon  us.  But  we  cannot  grasp  all 
these  conditions  with  our  mere  understanding.  Tlie  under- 
standing unfolds  to  us  tho  connecting-links  between  some  of 
the  conditions  in  question  ;  hut  this  knowledge  takes  us  only 
a  very  small  way.  The  deepest  thought  about  reality  most 
somehow  cease  to  be  merely  thought,  and  1)CComc  a  general 
consciousness  of  being  and  doing,  a  sense  of  evolving  life.  We 
can  be  conscious  only  of  that  amount  of  reality  which  we  have 
ourselves   lived  or  experienced,  or  which  we  have  carefully 
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ol)served  in  the  lives  of  other  beings,  and  carefully  interpreted 
ia  the  light  of  our  own  ideas  and  motives  and  purposes.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  has  uhowii  us  how  we  can,  in  the  lives 
of  beings  lover  than  ourselves,  see  in  the  full  range  of  their 
inception  and  performance  many  actions  which  discharge 
themselves  uucousoiously  in  our  owu  lives.  Thus  by  simply 
tiyinjj  to  will  aud  feel  and  experience  as  much  of  reality 
as  ia  accessible  to  us,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  we  may 
gain  a  knowledge  of  all  reali^. 

We  need  only  remember  that  neither  philosophers  nor 
scientists  ever  ag^rco  among  themselves  about  any  alleged 
ultimate  constituents  uf  things,  to  realise  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  meaning  in  Schopenhauer's  substitution 
of  a  dynamic  account  of  reality  for  a  statical  and  outological 
account.  The  philosophy  of  will,  to  be  explicit,  stands,  thirdly. 
for  the  general  idea  that  no  ane  thing,  no  one  uliimaie  clement 
or  ultimate  thiiig,  can  be  put  forward  as  the  supreme  principle 
of  reality.  The  ultimate  fact  about  the  world  is  not  a  thing, 
nor  any  number  of  thbgs,  but  a  process,  a  force,  an  evoluLioo. 
Scientists  can  never  aj^ee  about  the  ultimate  nature  of  atoms 
or  matter;  nor  c-in  philosophers  ever  agree  about  the  ultimate 
conceptual  elements  of  thin^.  Tlie  fact  of  this  having 
true  since  the  times  of  Parmeuides  aud  HemcUtus  is  enon^ 
of  itself  to  prove  that  both  scientist  and  philosopher  are 
travelling  on  a  wrong  path,  or  at  least  a  path  that  leads 
no  positive  result  Schopenhauer  inveighs  in  the  strong 
terms  against  the  dogmatism  of  science,  feeling  convinced — 
and  rightly  so — that  the  mere  methods  of  natural  and  experi* 
mental  science  will  never  enable  the  human  mind  to  come 
upon  a  substratum  of  tilings  that  it  will  be  able  to  accept 
as  really  ultimate.  Science,  indeed,  never  comes  ujmn  an 
ultimate  substratiun,  and  only  mistaken  science,  science  which 
has  been  unconscious  of  its  own  limitations,  has  ever  pretended 
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to  do  so.  "  Certatu  pbilosopbera  of  uature  must  be  taught 
that  a  man  may  be  an  accompliehcd  zoologist,  and  havo  the 
sixty  species  of  monkeys  at  bis  fingers'  ends,  yet  on  the  whole 
be  an  ignoramus  to  be  classed  with  the  vulgar,  if  be  has 
learned  nothing  else,  save  perhaps  his  school  catechism." 
Now  it  may  be  disappoiutiug  to  think  tliat  we  have  to  give 
up  our  search  for  the  ultimate  nature  of  the  real.  To  abandon 
the  attempt  to  state  the  world  in  terms  of  scienti&c  cutitiea 
or  of  ideas  and  conceptions,  and  to  begin  to  treat  all  concep- 
tions and  ideas  of  the  mind  dynamically,  in  relation  to  our 
practical  experience,  seems  like  passing  From  what  is  strictly 
called  science  and  from  scientific  metaphysic  to  what  is  called 
naturalism  and  to  a  mere  pkihsophy  of  th«  unconscwus.  lu 
laying  the  whole  weight  of  explaining  things  upon  our  natural 
tendency  to  evolve  and  to  live  and  to  continue  to  evolve  and 
to  live,  we  seem  in  a  sense  to  give  up  the  privilege  of  thought 
to  demand  an  cxplauation  of  existence  which  will  satisfy  our 
reason.  Still  in  the  dynamic  naturalism  for  which  Schopen- 
hauer contends  in  philosophy  there  is  room  left  for  our  rational 
and  ideational  consciousness  of  things.  We  have  seen  how  our 
artistic  and  moral  consciousness  of  reality  may  be  claimed  to 
be  actually  the  highest  outcome  or  development  of  reality,  and 
so  something  as  ostensibly  and  demonstrably  real  as  anything 
else  that  is  allied  to  exist  in  the  world.  It  ia,  in  fact,  some* 
how  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  physical  universe,  that 
it  should  rise  Ui  a  oonscionsness  of  itself  in  the  aspirations 
and  purposes  of  man.  Tlie  consciousness  of  beauty  and  of 
subserviency  to  moral  puri>ose  is,  when  properly  understood, 
as  real  and  natural  an  aspect  of  things  as  gravitation  or 
organic  life  and  growth  and  development.  The  philosopher 
knows  that  what  is  present  or  what  reveals  itself  at  the  end  or 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  world -process,  must  be  imphcitly 
preeent  in  that  process  from  the  beginning  aud  in  even  the 
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aiinple!<t  phasea  of  it^  Thus  it  is  possible  for  a  dynamic  uid 
practical  philosophy  to  nuuiitain  that  thought  and  couscioiu- 
Dees  are  both  of  them  natural  aspects  of  reality,  aspects  of  tbu 
universe  just  as  real  as  chemical  and  physical  attraction.  The 
Amount  of  reality  that  any  one  individual  may  be  said  to  knov 
is  comparable  perhaps  to  the  air  that  passes  through  his  longs 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  air  in  a  raan's  lungs  is  only  s 
part  of  the  atmosphere  which  extends  over  the  whole  sorfaoe 
of  tlia  earth ;  and  so  the  knowledge  that  one  man  may  be  said 
to  have  of  reality  is  only  a  port  of  the  consciousness  that  is  ia 
things  and  that  is  as  wide  as  the  vast  universe  itself.  A  man 
may  breathe  any  portion  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  he  ia 
able  to  transport  himself,  aud  he  may  in  the  same  way  be 
conscious  of  any  aspect  of  reality  which  he  can  in  some  way 
or  another  allow  to  pass  through  his  personal  experience.  From 
a  universal  standpoint  the  thought  of  the  world  is  more  than 
a  mere  abbreviated  picture  of  the  world ;  it  is  a  consciousness 
of  things  which  is  coincident  with  the  life  that  is  iu  things. 


rV.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  many  of  Schopenhauer's  fail- 
ures result  from   his   inability  to  connect   totrether    logically 
and  really  some  of  the  difTcrent  ways  in  which  reality  can  be 
regarded.     The  world  of  perception,  for  example,  represents 
one  side  of  reality,  and  so  does  the^  world  of  thought,  and 
80  does  the  world  of  artistic  reality,  and  so  does  the  world  (or 
the  Idngdom)  of  moral  effort.     He  allows  himself  to  be  beaten 
about  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  aspects  of  reality,  as 
he  can  find  no  one  side  of  things  to  be  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory in  itself.     This  is,  of  course,  simply  what  could   have 
been  expected.    Ilie  true  way  to  understand  reality  is  to  grasp 
it  as  a  whole;    and  this  can  be  done   only   with    our   total 
consciouBDess  and    not   by   peiteption   alone,   or  by   thought 


*  Cf.  ir\fra — tbe  refereuce  to  Schopeubauer's  omlwion  trom  hU  will  of  kd 
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Hhm&r  or  by  feeling  alone,  but  by  all  of  these  taken  togetlier 
and  supplemented  by  the  sense  of  orgaoic  effort  No  one 
8o  inevitably  and  so  thoroughly  exhibits  the  limits  of  the  finite 
as  such,  and  of  one-sided  ways  of  looking  at  things,  as  does 
Schopenhauer.  There  ia  a  penuinliral  obscurity  and  illusion 
about  all  knowledge,  for  the  very  reason  Uiat  the  act  of 
acquiring  knowledge  involves  our  attending  at  one  lime  only 
to  certain  aspects  of  things,  and  leaving  certain  others  out  of 
account  The  scientilic  view  of  the  world,  too,  is  different  from 
the  artiatic,  and  the  artistic  from  the  moral  We  are  com- 
pelled— everywhere  outside  of  philosophy — to  take  these 
things  separately,  and  we  must  pay  the  logical  penalty  of 
doing  so — the  sense  of  incompleteness  and  unreality.  If  we 
look  on  art,  for  exflmplc,  as  revealing  to  us  a  kind  of  reality 
that  is  real  in  itself,  apart  from  all  other  reality,  we  are  sore 
to  experience  a  sense  of  illusion.'  And  if  two  people  think  of 
love  AS  a  thing  in  which  they  alone  ore  concomed,  and  apart 
altogetherJcjui.theAlesire  it  represents  on  the  part  of  nature 
to  j^vo  birth .  to^  a  new  individual,  they  are  certainly  the 
victims  ofan  illusion — "Amantes  amentes,"  as  Terence  has  it. 
"  Tlie  longing  of  love,  the  7fupoi  which  the  poets  of  all  the 
ages  are  unceasingly  occupied  with  expressing  in  innumerable 
forms,  and  do  not  exhaust  the  subject,  nay,  cannot  do  it 
justice,  this  longing  which  attaches  the  idea  of  endless  happi- 
ness to  the  possession  of  a  particular  woman,  and  unutterable 
pain  to  the  thought  that  this  possession  cannot  be  attained — 
this  longing  and  this  pain  cannot  obtain  their  material  from 
the  wants  of  an  ephemeral  indiWdnal,  but  they  are  the  sighs 
of  tlie  spirit  of  the  species  which  sees  here,  to  be  won  or  lost,  a 
means  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends  which  cannot  be  replaced, 
and  therefore  groans  deeply." '  In  the  same  way  knowledge 
or  even  truth   if  pursued   for  its   own   sake   alone   becomes 

'  C(.  mpra,  p.  Sr5. 
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illu30i7',  and  scepticism  is  always  able  to  show  this.  Religion, 
too,  if  conceived  as  a  giving  to  God  of  what  is  taken  away 
from  men,  is  certainly  illusory ;  it  overlooks  the  fact  thoi 
men  are  the  children  of  God  and  the  direct  manifestations  of 
God.  All  things — birth,  love,  art,  life,  goodness,  knowledge, 
devotion — are  merely  ^encies  and  expressions  of  the  will  to 
live,  and  are  only  intelligible  as  such.  If  we  mention  to 
Schopenhauer  any  one  thing  or  any  one  phenomenon  in  life 
or  in  the  world,  he  is  able  instantly  lo  point  out  to  us  the 
*'  defects "  of  that  thing  if  regarded  as  anything  real  on  its 
own  account.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  negation  interests 
him  more  than  afRrmation, — that  he  is  stronger  in  objecting 
tu  all  abstract  views  of  life  tlian  lu  asserting  anything  real 
and  positive  about  it ;  but  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  his 
mind,  and  to  the  fact  that  ho  had  in  the  interest  of  civilisation 
to  overturn  the  philosophy  of  the  mere  idea.  "  Whatever 
torch  we  may  kindle  and  whatever  space  it  may  light,  our 
htrriton  mil  always  remain  b&unded  by  j/rof&und  niglU.  .  .  . 
For  all  our  forms  of  knowledge  are  adapted  to  the  phenomena 
alone;  therefore  we  must  apprehend  everything  through  co- 
existence, succession,  and  causal  relations.  .  .  .  Tlierefore  the 
actual,  positive  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  world  must  be 
something  that  human  intellect  is  absvlutdy  incapahl^  ofgratping 
and  thinldng;  so  that  if  a  being  of  a  higher  kind  were  to  go 
and  take  all  pains  to  impart  it  to  us,  we  would  be  absolutely 
incapable  of  understanding  anything  of  his  expositions.  Those, 
therefore,  who  profess  to  know  the  ultimate  —  i.e.,  the  first 
ground  of  things — thus  a  primordial  being,  an  absolute,  or  what- 
ever else  they  choose  to  call  it,  together  with  the  process,  the 
reasons,  motives,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  world  arises  from  it,  or  springs,  or  falls,  or  is  produced, 
set  in  existence,  'discharged,'  and  ushered  forth,  are  playing 
tricks,  are  vain  boasters,  when  indeed  they  are  not  charlatans."  ' 

■  Warks,  iu.  206 ;  Welt  tin  WIHe.     H.  mmI  K.,  ii.  S92.     TIlc  iulus  are  miue. 
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We  need  not  be  alarmed  by  these  words.  Translated  into 
simple  language,  they  ouly  mean  that  the  intellect  certainly 
cannot  so  extend  its  range  and  incrensc  its  depth  as  to  become 
an  absolute  comprehension  of  all  reality,  but  that  it  simply 
focnsses  reality  for  the  individual  so  that  he  may  become  aware 
of  his  practical  relation  towards  it.  We  see  too  from  them 
how  aWurd  jt  was  for  Schopenhauer  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
deriving  the  world  from  a  mere  abstract  |x)tency  which  he 
could  describe  only  negatively,  as  unconscious  will.  Tlie  posi- 
tire  out42ome  of  his  philosophy  is  that  reality  is  continually 
tending  to  transform  itself  and  transfigure  itself  and  transcend 
itself  in  ever  higher  volitions  and  achievements.  In  his  idea 
of  the  different  grades  of  the  manifestation  and  assertion  of  the 
will  he  has  taught  how  we  may  give,  if  necessary,  a  summary 
or  epitome  of  reality.  And  as  far  as  the  general  tendency  of 
reality  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  his  system  represents  the  fact 
that  that  can  be  apprehended  only  practically,  as  an  aspiration 
or  a  purpose  which  is  only  gradually  realising  itself.  We  can 
appreciate  Schopenhauer's  position  here,  if  we  reflect  a  moment 
on  what  it  is  that  philosophical  explanations  of  things  do  for 
mea  Most  ultimate  theoretical  questions  about  the  natnro  of 
the  world  admit  only  of  an  indirect  answer.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  questions  about  reality  indicate  a  very  naif  point 
of  view  about  things — the  assumption  that  reality  can  be  ex- 
pressed directly  and  completely  in  some  one  or  two  simple 
positive  statements.  On  the  contrary,  the  tnitli  is  that  phil- 
osophy can  at  best  only  put  people  on  the  path  towards  solving 
the  nature  of  the  real,  and  that  by  unfohling  to  them  the 
conditions  of  tlieir  own  volition  and  evolution.  "Kant  has 
shown  that  the  problems  of  metaphysic  admit  of  no  direct, 
and  in  general  of  no  satisfactory  solution."  For  once  Schopen- 
hauer goes  on  (in  the  next  sentence)  to  give  the  true  reason  of 
this  fact  He  does  not  this  time  say  that  it  is  becanse  our 
intellect  reveals  only  phenomena  to  us  and  not  things  in  them- 
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selves,  but  because  our  intellect  tells  us  only  about  Che  existrace 
of  things  which  afl'ect  our  will,  and  about  the  way  in  whicli 
these  things  afl'ect  our  will. 

The  ilbtsionistn  incident  to  the  twy  attempt  to  gra^  tke  worid 
m  vfiil  is  wide-reaching  in  Schopenhauer,  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  world  cannot  be  understood  as  anything  fixed  and 
static,  but  only  as  "&  pui-t)Ose  that  is  trying  to  realise  itseU. 
But  what  is  this  purpose  in  Schopenhauer  t  ^Vhen  one  reads 
him,  one  finds  that  volition  or  purpoee  is  something  that  is 
always  tending  to  break  away  from  the  eternal  unconscioos- 
nesa  that  is  at  the  heart  of  things,  or  trying  to  realise  some- 
thing which  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  ciumot.  All  tlie  ends 
Uiat  men  theorise  about  and  consciously  strive  after  ore  illu- 
sory to  Schopenhauer,  and  so  consequently  are  the  actions 
which  these  ends  represent  and  involve.  There  is  noUiing 
absolute  about  these  ends,  and  so  the  pursuit  of  them  contains 
in  itself  somehow  tlie  evidence  of  its  own  futility.  And  then 
the  category  of  "  end  "  cannot  be  applied  to  the  world  a£  a 
wliole,  because  we  are  not  in  any  way  able  to  transplant  our- 
selves outside  the  world-will  and  take  notice  of  that  towards 
wliich  it  is  struggling.  The  ends  of  the  world  are  already 
detennined  by  the  world-will,  and  the  intellect  can  at  most 
discern  the  ways  aud  the  means  by  which  these  ends  seem 
to  be  attained.  It  may  be  said  tliat  the  ends  of  the  worid 
can  to  a  certain  extent  be  read  alung  tlie  lines  of  what  the 
world-will  has  already  achieved  in  history  and  iu  civilisation, 
as  well  OS  in  the  adaptations  that  arc  apparent  in  the  bodies 
of  animals  and  men.  But  then  Schopenhauer's  mind  is  so 
extremely  radical  tliat  he  cannot  see  the  place  of  partial  fl 
attainment  and  ot  relative  perfection  in  the  world  aud  in 
history  and  in  humanity.  There  is,  in  short,  in  liim  no  direct 
answer  to  the  questions  that  may  be  raised  about  the  real  par- 
pose  of  the  world.  His  feeling  is  that  the  will  is  always  seek- 
ing something  that  had  better  not  be  than  be.    Tlie  ends  of  the 
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will,  too,  in  his  eyes  so  much  transcend  the  mere  conceptions 
of  our  Intellect,  that  he  falls  iuto  the  error  of  tliiukiug  of  tlieui 
as  necessarily  supra-rntioaal  or  non-rational  or  eveujrratioual. 
And  it  is  true  that  the  world-will  does  not  seem  to  have  to 
tiny  great  extent  consulted  the  intellect  of  man  about  the  end 
or  the  tendency  of  things.  But  as  this  perhaps  was  hardly 
to  be  expected,  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  that  man  may 
feel  about  the  universe  is  purely  gratuitous.  ^V^Iat  is  tacking 
at  this  point  in  Schopenhauer  is,  as  has  been  indicated  more 
than  once,  a  fuller  or  more  adequate  philosophy  of  the  uucon- 
scioua.  Tliat  which  is  nnconscions  /or  vs  is  not  necessarily  so 
for  the  nniaerse  or  the  world-will  itself.  Instinct  and  impulse 
are  not  necessarily  irrational  in  their  workings  simply  because 
their  workings  are  unconscious.  It  in  by  no  means  difificult 
to  discern  a  rational  tendency  in  impulse  and  in  instinct,  even 
in  the  ordinary  physical  or  purely  natural  instincts  of  life. 
All  such  instincts  have  been  left  by  nature  in  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  that  humanity  may  be  compelled  to  continue 
trying  to  work  out  it3  own  salvation.  The  various  instincts 
that  man  possesses,  the  desires  for  nourishment  and  for  tl^e 
reproduction  of  liis  life,  do  not  indeed  exactly  guarantee  that 
a  better  moral  world  than  the  present  is  likely  to  he  evolved 
in  the  near  future,  but  they  enable  humanity  to  approach  the 
struggle  of  life  with  organisms  that  are  fitted  to  carry  them 
through  it  This  struggle  to  which  nature  subjects  man  is 
part  of  the  means  that  she  has  instituted  for  the  perfecting 
of  his  humanity.  He  may  not  he  fully  conscious  of  the 
purpose  that  is  in  things,  but  this  absence  on  his  part  of  the 
consciousness  of  that  purpose  does  not  destroy  its  reality. 

Schopenhauer  is  wrong  again  iu  thinking  that  only  the 
world-will  is  real  oud  that  particular  volition  is  nothing  at 
all  on  its  own  account.  "  Life  can  very  w«U  be  looked  upon 
as  a  dream  from  which  death  is  the  awakening.  But  then 
the  personality,  the  individual,  appertains  to  the  dream  and 
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not  to  the  wakening  conaciousness ;  it  is  on  tkis  aoconnt  that 
death  looks  like*  anniliilation  to  the  former."  This  tendencr 
of  his  tu  find  reality  only  iu  vrhat  philosophers  call  the  univer- 
sal has  often  been  criticised.^  It  is  a  tendency  which  most 
have  been  apparent  from  the  ontset  of  oar  investigation. 
He  ought  to  have  been  able  to  grasp  the  fact  that  volition 
in"  the  case  of  individnals  indicates  an  effort  on  their  pftit 
after  independent  existence,  an  effort  which  canuot  be  mean- 
ingless  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  persistently  made 
again  and  ^ain.  The  fact  of  tliis  persistent  striving  indicates 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  be  real  on  Tils  own 
account,  and  not  merely  as  a  phase  or  manifestation  of  a 
universal  will.  Philosophy  has  too  often  dissolved  all  reality 
into  a  universal  principle  underlying  all  things,  because  it  has 
looked  more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  will  as  indicating  the 
real  nature  of  man.  The  intellect  in  seeking  to  connect 
things  together  iu  a  logical  or  perfectly  general  way,  to  find 
out  their  points  of  camvion  rescmllamt,  naturally  seems  to 
take  away  any  apparent  reality  that  they  have  on  their  own 
account.  The  will,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  gives  to 
things  and  human  beings  an  element  of  particularity,  of  ex- 
istence in  and  for  self.  It  is,  in  fact,  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  prolonged  thought  rather  incapacitates  a  man 
for  action,  in  so  far  as  it  inclines  him  to  overlook  this  very 
element  of  definiteneas  and  particularity  in  things  which  is 
the  essence  of  their  reality.  Schopenbauer  made  the  mistake 
of  spying  that  it  is  the  intellect  which  separates  the  world 
into  a  congeries  of  separate  things  and  persons^  and  that 
the  will  is  really  inimical  to  and  destructive  of  all  particular 
reality  in  things  and  persons.  Both  these  assertions  are 
false ;  and  ao,  consequently,  is  the  antithesis  which  they  con- 
stitute. If  anything  tends  to  sublimate  the  reality  of  things, 
it  is  the  intellect.     (It  need  not  necessarily  do  so;  for,  if  the 

>  £.y.,  by  Profeuar  Adftnutou  in  '  MinJ,'  vol.  i„  1879* 
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intellect  is  the  Hcrvaiit  of  the  will,  an  Schopenhauer  rightly 
says,  it  will  rather  teud  to  set  fortli  the  reality  of  things  as 
related  to  the  practical  purposes  of  onr  lives.)  jVnd  if  any- 
thing tends  to  particularise  things,  to  develop  their  individ- 
uality to  the  utiermust,  it  is  the  will.  The  trae  measure  of 
the  reality  of  thiugs  is  the  idea  of  the  function  or  purpose 
they  discharge  in  the  evolution  of  the  world.  The  efTort  of 
huiuan  beings  to  persist  in  their  own  being  and  to  will  end- 
lessly is  not  an  irrational  thing,  just  because  it  is  not  a  mere 
speculative  fancy  hnt  a  real  nisHs  or  effort,  an  affair  of  the 
will.  The  tendency  of  man  to  be  real  in  liis  own  life  and 
personality  is  the  highest  tendency  of  the  universe.  Just 
because  tlus  ia  an  effort  of  his  will  and  not  a  mere  idea  of  his 
intellect,  may  he  lay  hold  upon  the  fact  of  separate  |»er8onal 
existence  and  claim  it  as  his  own.  If  Schopenhauer  had  been 
able  to  correlate  the  intellect  and  the  will  of  the  individual, 
the  consciousness  and  the  unconscious  instincts  of  the  in- 
dividual, he  would  have  proclaimed  the  desire  of  man  to 
evolve  endlessly  to  be  the  most  real  thing  in  the  world.  Man 
thinks  of  himself  aa  a  real  individual,  1>ecause  he  is  partly 
conscious  of  acting  and  willing  as  a  real  individual.  He 
is  bom  to  retliink  the  pnrely  natural  basis  of  his  life  and 
to  wUl  life  over  again  in  unselBsh  and  ideal  effort  Ilis  in- 
tellect  tells  him  of  the  relations  that  he  as  a  moml  agent 
sustains  to  the  world  of  physical  reality ;  and  what  his  in* 
tellect  tells  him  about  tilings,  about  their  relations  to  his 
moral  purpose,  is  real  and  not  illasoiy. 

If  the  effort  of  the  individual  to  attain  to  real  personal 
existence  is  an  illusory  thing,  then  the  world  is  undoubtedly 
a  failure.  No  one  who  disbelieves  in  the  idea  of  man's  life 
being  somehow  made  to  complete  itself — disbelieves,  that  ia, 
in  the  complete  and  perfect  development  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  aa  an  individual — can  be  honest  in  pronouncing  tlie 
world  to  be  good  or  satisfactory.     But  we  have  no  reason  for 
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niiatroatiug  tbe  efrorl>  lliat  we  feel  m  ourselves  to  be  real  and 
to  be  personal,  or  the  cousciousuess  that  we  have  of  tiial  effort. 
The  best  thing  about  the  philosophy  of  will  is  the  idea,  sug- 
gested by  its  very  name,  of  attributing  reality  to  all  actual 
achievement  on  the  part  of  man.     That  man  has  willed,  and 
tbnt  h(^  lias  HccompHshtHl  ttuincLhing  in  Iub  volition,  is  the  best 
proof  that  tlie  world  is  rational,  and  is  makin<;  for  the  realisa- 
tiou  of  rational  purpose.^     We  must  not  dwell  too  much  on 
the  palpable  pettiness  of  most  of  the  thmgs  that  individual 
volition  and  individual  purpose  can  accomplish.     M'hnt  it  doe« 
accomplish  is  real  eJiough  as  far  as  it  goes.     To  Schopenhauer 
finite  volition  as  such  contains  in  itself  the  germs  of  its  own 
dissolution,  and  is  destined   somehow  to   pass  over  into  the 
infinite,  or  to  return  to  it.      Instead  of  feeling  that  whalcrtr 
is  is  rigid,  he  rather  feels  tliat 

**  Alle*  dfli  bt^Hteht 
Ist  wertb  .lass  es  t\x  Griuide  geht"' 

It  is  true,  as  Schopenhauer  points  out,  that  any  living  body  is 
real  only  so  long  as  the  \*ital  forces  that  exist  in  it  are  able 
to  counterbalance  the  destructive  forces  that  are  workuic  for 
its  dissolution.  An  aniiual  organism  must  be  strong  enough 
to  overcome,  for  instance,  more  physical  and  chemical  forces. 
When  its  own  energy  is  spent  these  chemical  and  physical 
forces  will  combine  to  destroy  it  The  indiWdual  human 
being  that  wills  to  be  real,  has  to  overcome  the  force  of  un- 
conscious nalui-e,  and  has  to  assert  its  personal  life  as  a  higher 
force  or  existence  in  the  material  universe.  But  Schopen- 
hauer thought  that  this  very  teadeucy  of  the  individual  to 
separate  himself  in  his  volition  from  the  universal  will  of 
nature  was  a  thing  that  could  not  really  be  efTected.      There 

'  Cf.  cIm)i.  iii.,  ci^ikcliuiuii. 

''  Uoetbe,  quoted  \>Y  Mr  Ilonar  wheu  ilescribing  RMgelV  '  Ff^crlwcli  uid  ihe 
OuUvDic  *A  CIhsichI  German  Philosophy ' ;  '  Ilulosophy  osd  Political  Gouioinj-,' 
p.3<7. 
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15  no  life,  it  seemed  to  him.  for  the  individual  out  of  or  apart 
from  the  universal  will.  Tliore  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
ihi.s.  Whatever  our  notious  may  happen  to  be  regarding 
individual  existence  and  individual  volition,  Schopenhauer  is 
always  prepared  to  proclaim  their  illusoriness  or  merely  partial 
reality.  The  whole  world,  as  it  were,  is  one  alternatinj^  asser- 
tion and  denial  of  the  will  to  live,  and  the  man  that  wills 
to  live  on  his  own  account  must  be  able  to  sum  up  in  himself 
all  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  cany  them  on  to  a  greater 
development  than  they  arc  capable  of  when  not  associated 
with  the  lives  of  conscious  human  beings.  The  human  being 
who  is  not  powerful  enough  to  assert  his  moral  life  as  a 
real  thing  in  the  system  of  things,  is  perhaps  only  as  real 
as  a  stick  or  a  stone  or  a  straw  which  is  drifted  about 
over  the  face  of  creation  by  the  play  of  the  dififercnt  forces 
that  arc  at  work  in  the  world.  Any  being,  of  course,  that 
wills  separate  existence  is  to  Schopenhauer  living  under  an 
illusion.  If  Schopenhauer,  however,  had  been  able  to  think 
of  the  universe  as  the  mauifcHtation  of  an  npward  and  a  grow- 
ing instead  of  a  downwanl  and  irrational  purpose,  he  would 
have  been  better  able  to  connect  together  in  his  thought  the 
unconscious  fork's  that  are  at  work  in  nature,  and  the  con- 
scious forces  that  are  at  work  in  the  life  of  man. 


We  must  uot,  however,  lose  sight  of  the  clement  of  positive 
truth  that  is  contained  in  Schopenhauer's  illusionism.  Indeed 
his  whole  idea  of  the  illusoriness  of  the  individual  life  that 
does  not  comprehend  and  understand  itself  in  its  relation  to 
the  will  of  the  world  is  in  the  main  to  he  ac-ceptecL  In  the 
first  place,  Schopt-nhaner  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  any 
mere  concept  philosophy,  any  mere  theory  that  the  finite  mind 
may  frame  about  things,  is  inadequate  to  reality.  He  agrees 
that  philosophy  is  indeed  a  science  t'n  conceptions,  and  that  it 
seeks  to  reduce  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  the  world 
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to  a  few  simple  elements.     But  uo  mere  elements    and  ooj 
mere  ultimate  things  can  be  a  resting-place   for   the  thoaghtl 
of  the  philosopher.     If  we  are  to  think  at   all   of  a  world,] 
wo  must  think  of  the  elements  of  things  as   connected  with 
each  other  in  a  vital  or  teteitlogioal  way.     And  seeing  that 
we   know   noUiing  about    the  generation    or  the  creation  of 
the  world — of  the  way  in  which  the  "elements'*  of  things 
were  first  put  together — it  is  better  to  give   up  the  wholti 
i^tcnipt  to  analyse  the  world  into  its  ultimate  material  ele- 
ments.    We  shall  do  better  if  we  simply  trj*   to  take  hold 
of  the  world  with  our  total  feeling  and  volition,  identifying 
ourselves   with   the  creative  force  that   works   and    operates 
in  all  things.     The  idea  and  the  fact  of  will  (or  enei 
purpose)  and  of  the  various  grades  of  the  manifestation 
that  will  and  purpose,  give  us  at  least  an  intelligible  real 
principle  whereby  we   may  explain  reality.     Moreover  it  is 
not   one    that   we  have   to  assume   without   proof,   bat  one 
which  wc  can  actually  see  and  verify  with  our  senses  and 
our  consciousness.     And  then,  secondly,  Schopenhauer's  idea 
of   Bubordiuating   the  iiitelleot   to  the   will,   is   in   the    main 
sound    as    far    as  the   finite   individual   ia  concerned.      An- 
thropology and  histor)'  both  tend  to  show  that  for  all    tlw 
practical  purposes  of  life  the  will  and  the  moral  nature  are 
more  potent   factors   than    the   intellect.     It  is  indeed  oidy 
in  the  moral  experience  of  the  individual  that  a  real  com- 
prehension of  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  to  he  found.      The 
}]istory  of  civilisation  is  the  record  of  the  struggle  that  man 
has  had  to  undergo  to  eliminate  the  obstacles  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  iiis  moral  progress.     The   intellect  is  the   chief 
tool   that  nature  has  given   to   man   to  equip  him  for  the 
struggle  of  life. 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  Schopenhauer  makes  us  feel  that 
teleology  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  part  of  philosophy ;  and 
yet  that  in  teleology  we  do   not  so  much  learn   about  the 
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absolute  reality  of  tiling!*,  but  ratber  of  their  relative  utility, 
the  relative  value  of  the  service  tliey  discharge  in  the  fabric 
of  things.  Of  course  we  cannot  make  the  will  of  man  the 
principle  whereby  we  measure  the  reality  of  all  things,  unless 
it  can  be  ahown  that  somehow  the  human  will  ia  at  the  centre 
of  things.  But  it  is  just  this  that  SchoiJenhauer's  philo- 
sophy, when  liberally  interpreted,  teaches  more  distinctly  than 
anything  else.  A  person  who  stands  outside  the  world  and 
looks  at  it,  05  at  something  other  than  he  is  himself,  can 
never  be  said  to  have  a  real  and  sure  hold  on  the  world. 
and  can  never  be  said  to  be  logically  entitled  to  predicate  any- 
thing about  it  In  the  chapters  on  idealism  and  art  it  was 
suggested  that  the  highest  efforts  of  the  world-will  are  to  be 
read  in  the  spiritual  pur^waes  of  conscious  human  beings.  And 
in  general  Schopenhauer  has  shown  us  how  absurd  it  is  for 
the  individual  to  attempt  to  realise  in  his  life  anything  that 
is  not  organically  connected  with  the  cosmic  purpose  that  is 
written  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  Nature  has  provided  that 
there  shall  be  much  illusion  and  deception  for  the  individual 
that  taket*  his  own  individual  pleasure,  instead  of  the  ideals 
of  moral  and  intellectual  perfection  that  are  shadowed  forth 
in  art  and  religion,  to  be  the  measure  of  his  life  and  develop- 
ment Once  again,  all  is  "vanity"  that  falls  short  of  the 
highest  evolution  of  the  life  of  conscious  human  beings. 

The  intellectual  knowledge  that  we  have  of  the  world 
might  easily  be  arranged  and  schematised  in  such  a  way  as 
to  set  forth  its  subservience  to  the  will.  This  schematism 
would  come  by  way  of  corollary  to  Sohopenhauer's  main 
principles.*  Schopenhauer  doubtless  imagined  tliat  in  his 
theory  of  knowledge  he  had  arranged  phenomenal  things  in 
tlie  order  of  their  importance  with  regard  to  human  actions. 


'  One  U  glul  to  MO  the  ftttempl  tu  oou&truct  a  body  of  meUpbjvIcal  doctrine 
on  Sebopenbftuer'a  prindplB  of  mill  m«d«  in  'ElcoMiitx  of  Met«phj-»{c'  by  Fro- 
(«Hor  Dtutaaa  U  Kiel  (EoglUh  truiI.  bj  C.  U.  Duff.     MftcmlUut,  1894). 
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He  put  liuman  actions  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  the  object 
wltich  the  mmd  cau  contemplate:  they  represent,  as  it  icerq 
the  hardest  things  that  thought  has  to  grapple  with  (it  t 
hard  to  grasp  the  philosophy  of  motived  action).  And  then 
he  graded  ideas  or  cognitions  in  a  way  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  he  gmd(?d  things,  making  geU-knowledge  to  be  the  high- 
est kind  uf  knowledge,  and  yet  the  kind  of  knowledge  where 
we  have  more  than  anywhere  else  to  rise  ahove  the  limits  of 
ordinary  everyday  knowledge.  His  interesting  dilemma  about 
knowledge  being  formally  imperfect  when  materially  real,  and 
most  real  when  least  perfect  formally,  rested  upon  the  fact 
that  knowledge  doee  become  illusory  if  we  look  upon  it  as 
anything  real  on  its  own  account.  Where  knowledge  is  most 
foriimlly  perfect,  as  in  the  case  of  pure  mathematics,  it  tells  iw 
very  little  about  the  reality  of  things, — it  has  very  little  con- 
tent, as  the  logicians  say :  and  if  we  think  of  the  knowledge 
concerned  in  knowing  the  self,  we  find  that  it  tends  to  pass 
into  a  kind  of  general  sense  of  life  or  of  volition.  All  the 
mere  knowing  of  things  on  the  outside,  as  it  were,  is  shown 
by  Schopenhauer  to  be  not  perfect  knowledge.  If  we  wish  to 
be  mre  about  things  we  must  know  them,  as  it  were,  on  the 
inside,  must  know  their  inner  meaning  and  their  organic  place 
in  the  world,  and  volition  is  the  only  thing  that  enables  us  to 
attain  such  knowledge. 

Schopenhauer's  thousand  and  one  inconsistencies  may  be 
reduced  to  the  one  fact  of  his  losing  his  head  over  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  phenomenon  and  the  thing  in  itself. 
A  man  who  believes  on  general  principles  that  things  are 
(|uito  (Hffrrent  from  what  they  sean  to  be,  can  never  really 
and  thoroughly  interest  himself  in  any  one  thing  whatso- 
ever. AVe  have  seen  this  illustrated  in  the  Tautalus-Uke 
effort  of  Schopenhauer  to  get  a  firm  hold  upon  reality ;  what 
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is  appareutly  solid  groand  never  proves  to  bo  such  for  any 
length  of  time,  but  aeema  under  the  consideration  of  that 
unreliable  intellect  he  is  so  fond  of  talking  about  to  turn 
into  shifting  saud.  He  feels  tlmt  things  are  difTei-ent  from 
what  they  seem  to  be,  that  life  is  different  from  our  expec- 
tations of  it,  and  that  even  our  memories  cannot  be  trnsted 
to  report  accurately  the  things  which  we  once  experienced. 
We  never  are  something  with  which  we  are  thorougldy  con- 
tented ;  we  live  either  in  the  past  or  the  future,  but  never 
wliolly  in  the  present.  Perhaps,  the  cultivated  Epicurean 
who  tries  to  live  in  the  present  is  the  only  wise  man,  but 
yet  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  lie  is.  "  Our  life 
is  like  a  journey  on  which,  as  we  advance,  the  landscape  takes 
a  different  \iew  from  that  which  it  presented  at  first,  and 
changes  agiiin  as  we  come  nearer.  This  is  just  what  happens 
— especially  with  our  wishes.  AVe  often  find  something  else, 
nay,  something  bettor  than  what  we  were  looking  for ;  and 
what  we  look  for  we  often  find  on  a  very  different  path  from 
that  on  which  we  began  a  vain  search.  Instead  of  finding, 
as  we  expected,  pleasure,  happiness,  joy,  we  get  experience, 
insight,  knowledge — a  real  and  permanent  blessing  instead  of 
a  fleeting  and  illusory  one,"'  The  way  to  cut  the  knot  in 
which  all  this  perplexity  and  confusion  is  tied  up  is  simply 
to  say  outright  that  the  experience  which  is  here  talked 
o!  is  life,  is  will,  is  reality.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  too,  that  experience  must  somehow  complete  itself. 


An  all-permeating  sense  of  illusion  is  the  air  in  which 
Schopenhauer's  philosophy  lives  and  moves.  This  fact,  taken 
together  with  the  way  in  which  he  shows  up  the  contra- 
dictions in  life  and  experience,  and  with  the  many  flagrant 
contradictions   in  his   thought,  and  with  the   imperfect  way 

>  Weiie,  r.  438  ;  B.  S.,  CoonwiU  aikI  M&xiitui.  p.  lu. 
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in  which   he  takes   hold  of   his  own  oiunipiotcDt    principle 
of    will,    warrants    us    in    calling    his    whole    philosoph)"  a 
qtuisi  general  overturning  of  the  philosophy  of  the    idea — 
a  general  proclamation  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  idea  to  the 
facts   of   life,   a    sort   of  "  philmopkie   A    rrbf/urs"    to    give    a 
turn  to  an  expression  of  BastiaL's  about  the  political  economj 
of    Sismondi.      In    reading   Scliopenhauor   one  always    feels 
that  the  words   Karl   ^larx   used  about   Hegel   mi}*ht    have 
been  written  by  hiui  too.     "  My  dialectical  method  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  Hegel's,  and  is  even  its  direct  oppo- 
site.     For  Hegel  it  is  the  process  of  thought,  which  (under 
the  name  Idea)  he  ever  converts  into  an  independent  Subject, 
the  Demiurgos  of  this  actual  world,  which  is  only  its  outward 
mauifeatation.     For  uie,  on   the  coutrary,  ideas  arc  only  the 
material  facts  turned  up  aud  down  in  the  human  head."*      So 
helpless  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  idealism  in  his  eyes  in  face 
of  the  all -conquering  force  of  will  1    There  is  .something  legiti- 
mate enough  about  this  feeling ;  thought  sliould  certainly  Im 
content  to  interpret  things  or  the  will  that  is  in  things,  anil 
not  seek  to  construe  reality  out  of  itself.     Schopenhauer  need 
not  have  held,  however,  that  thought  falsified  or  rendered  illu- 
sory whatever  was  brought  before  it. 


V.  It  may  be  well  to  look  again  at  the  strong  foundations 
upon  which  his  system  rests.  The  main  idea  upon  which 
it  stands  is  that  the  signiticauce  of  the  world  can  be  under* 
stood  only  in  an  ethical  regard,  and  this  is  a  very  sure  founda- 
tion if  it  means  that  the  world  can  be  understood  only  in 
90  far  as  it  has  some  ultimate  reference  to  the  moral  purpose 
of  the  individual  man.  The  key  which  opens  the  system  is 
the  reflection  that,  just  as  the  causality  that  is  in  the  external 
world  is  explicable  only  by  reference  to  motives,  so  similarly 
the  conscious  states  which  moke  up  the  self  are  best  explained 

3  BcMiftr,  riiiluwiitij  RDcl  FulitJcai  Ecunomy,  pp.  327,  328. 
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by  will.^  The  will,  couaequently,  is  the  key  which  unlocks  all 
reality  for  us,  the  explanation  of  the  whole  visible  and  tangible 
world.  The  idealists  are  essentially  right  in  making  out 
the  world  to  be  something  that  is  related  to  human  person- 
ality, but  the  deepest  thiny  about  the  human  f>ersonality 
is  will.  The  world,  in  otlier  words,  must  be  understood 
as  will.  And  then  as  to  how  the  fortress  of  will  may  be 
taken,  Schopenhauer  would  have  its  assailants  understand  that 
the  uution  they  may  have  formed  of  will  as  simply  c<msciott» 
purpose  does  not  represent  a  complete  idea  of  will  at  aU. 
Will  to  bim  includes  instinct  and  impiUse  and  habit  and  all 
the  unconscious  forces  of  nature.  He  is  tliua  intrenched 
behind  the  contention  that  the  primary  thing  about  a  man 
is  not  his  thought  but  his  volition  and  action,  and  that  all 
causality  in  nature  is  intelligible  only  by  some  reference, 
indirect  or  remote  though  it  may  be,  to  human  purpose. 

"  Only  those  changes  which  have  no  other  ground  than  a 
motive — ix.,  an  idea — have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  mani- 
festations of  will.  Tiierefore  in  nature  a  will  has  only  been 
attributed  to  man,  or  at  the  most  to  annuals ;  for  knowledge, 
the  idea,  is  of  course,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  the  true  and 
exclusive  characteristic  of  animal  life.  But  that  the  will 
is  also  active  where  no  knowledge  guides  it,  we  see  at  once 
in  the  instinct  and  the  mechanical  skill  of  animals.  That 
they  have  ideas  and  knowledge  is  here  not  Uj  tlie  point,  for 
the  end  towanls  which  they  strive  as  definitely  as  if  it  were 
a  known  motive  is  yet  entirely  unknown  to  them.  Therefore 
in  such  cases  their  action  takes  ]>lace  without  motive,  is  not 
guided  by  the  idea,  and  shows  us  first  and  moat  distinctly 
how  the  will  may  be  active  entirely  without  knowledge.     The 

^  Ct  cbsp.  iii.  Mc  8,  where  it  !■  niggMled  tlut  cauuli^  utuaUy  ditidvm 
itMiU  into  vulition.  And  then  (to  fu-  u  the  compariaoD  •uggartecl  hcra  gua|  we 
mav,  Ko^urciing  to  ScbttfCDlwutT,  Mf  tliat  the  ralJtjr  of  Lwib  estcm»l  «n«l 
totenuJ  plietiomena  U  «ti)l ;  fur  our  oiinwcioui  ■totw  ditto/re  tlieuiKlvn  into  uur 
oouuiouaueu  (or  fediiig)  of  effurt  tir  ftctian. 
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bird  of  a.  year  old  has  no  idea  of  the  eggs  for  which  it  bmlds 
a  neat ;  the  young  spider  has  no  idea  of  the  prey  for  whidi 
it  spius  a  web ;  nor  has  the  ant-lion  any  idea  of  the  aoti 
for  which  he  digs  a  trouch  for  the  first  time.  ...  In  Bach 
actions  of  these  creatures  the  will  is  clearly  operative  as  ic 
their  other  actions,  but  it  is  in  blind  activity,  which  is  indeed 
accompanied  by  knowledge  but  not  ^ided  by  it.  If  now  we 
have  once  gained  insight  into  tlie  fact  that  idea  as  motjre 
is  not  a  necessary  and  i^ssential  condition  of  the  actirily 
of  the  will,  we  sliall  more  easily  recognise  the  activity  of  will 
where  it  is  less  apparent." ' 

The  will  that  Schopenhnuer  generally  uses  in  explaining  the 
world,  or  the  illusion  that  is  in  the  world,  is  the  nnconscions 
will  of  nature ;  and  the  fimdameutal  contradiction  that  be 
finds  in  man's  life  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  conceives  the 
life  of  man  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  mere  battle-ground 
l>etWHi!a  instinct  or  impulse  and  rejection  or  intellect.  Aa 
soon,  liowevyr,  ns  we  iiiKiat  that  the  expressions  mere  will, 
mere  intellect,  mere  instinct,  and  so  on,  are  all  abstractiom 
and  not  rcftlitics,  we  take  away  much  of  the  ground  for  the 
contradiction  and  illusion  which  Schopenhauer  professes  to 
find  in  reality.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  merely  un* 
conscious  will,  and  so  we  should  not  seek  to  explain  the 
world  in  reft^rence  to  any  such  idea.  Schopenhauer  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  the  will  which  we  find  in  onrselves, 
and  by  reference  to  which  he  explains  moat  things,  is  not 
wholly  unconscious  but  partly  conscious,  not  wholly  irrational 
but  partly  rational.  In  short,  the  truth  about  ourselves  and 
the  world  is  that  the  world  represents  an  energy  or  a  force 
which  asserts  itself  in  different  degrees  of  consciousness.  The 
very  lowest  aa  well  as  the  highent  pitases  of  the  world's 
will  are  undoubtedly  hard  to  Kudcrsfamf — the  mere  physical 
force    of    gravitation    and    the    apparently    merely    psychical 

1  Werke,  U.  135,  138  ;  H.  and  K.,  i.  147, 148. 
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force  called  consciousness.  The  middle  region  of  volition, 
all  ordinar)'  activity  wherein  we  at  once  act  and  have  a 
relative  conscionsness  of  what  we  are  doing,  is  intelligible 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes.'  Our  consciousness  does  not  falsely 
report  what  wo  experience.  We  exi>erience  in  ourselves,  on 
the  part  of  the  will  that  is  in  us,  more  or  less  rational  attempts 
at  a  complete  assertion  of  our  nature. 

Whatever  we  know  about  the  world  rests  upon  the  reality 
of  what  onr  consciousne-ss  tells  ns  abont  ourselves  in  action. 
We  know  that  we  are  organic  beings  who  are  trying  to  attain 
to  a  more  fully  rational  conscious  experience.  We  nro  more  or 
less  conscious  of  the  relations  which  other  persons  and  things 
sustain  to  our  personality,  and  these  relations  constitute  the 
reality  of  these  things  and  persons  for  us.  Beings  or  existences 
which  have  the  power  of  affecting  or  determining  us  as  well 
as  of  being  affected  or  determined  by  us,  are  not  mere  things 
but  persons.  Tilings  are  not  lasting  arrangements  of  the 
cosmic  matter  or  the  cosmic  force  that  is  in  the  world. 
These  "  cloud-cappt'd  towers  "  and  "  gorgeous  palaces,"  as  the 
poet  says,  shall  all  "  tiiswlve." 

Part  of  Schopenhauer's  strength,  too,  lies  in  insisting  that 
the  intellect  is  only  a  part  of  our  total  sense  for  the  life  of 
reality.  Mere  knouledge,  or,  for  that  part  of  it,  scientific  kuov- 
ie^ge,  is  never  able  to  state  exhaustively  the  relations  that 
things  sustain  to  our  will.  There  are  always  relations  within 
relations,  and  the  world  is  stJll  in  a  state  of  evolution.  Or, 
— to  think  of  huficledgc,  and  the  difficulties  that  philosophers 
have  made  about  it,  —  putting  matters  at  the  worst,  mere 
knowledge  cannot  split  the  world  into  two  halves,  phenomenon 
and  thing  in  itself,  with  nn  impassable  gulf  between  them. 
The  world  is  one,  and  all  the  things  and  persons  in  it  draw 
their  life  from  the  one  wUI.  TIio  knowledge  that  is  a  mere 
refia:  of  life  and  reality  can  never  contradict  reality  itself,  or 

<  cr.  dujt.  iii.  M<-,  iiu  (0). 
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split  up  the  universe  into  two  universes.     The  scope  of  men 
knowledge  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  full  aud   healthy  and 
expansive  scnsf  for  the  world  of  things  and   for  the  life  that 
is  in  them.     The  moonlight  or  spectral  knowledge  of  reahty 
that  tlie  rational  philosopher  may  he  said  to  possess   ia  far 
less  rich  and  full  tlian  the  stored-up  experience  of  hnmanitr 
ahouL  life.     It  is  an  abridged  or  analytical  view  of  the  world, 
which  is  real  only  in  so  fai-  as  it  shades  out  into  the  lai;*^ 
sense  for  reality  that  we  have  in  consciousness  of  action  aud 
aspiration.     There  are  some  things  that  a  philosopher  cannot 
see  in  nature  &□<!  in  man  unless  he  has  tlie  eager,  expanding, 
aud  expansive  sense  for  tilings  which  characterises  those  who 
Uve  keenly  aud  deeply.     I'oets  and  artists  jiaticntly  cultirate 
an.  immediate  or  a  feeling  eense  for  reality.      A  man  like 
Wordsworth^  turns  from  the  philosopher /<?r  in^^i/«^Ma/ rerwoM, 
for  the  reason  that  the  mere  thinker  fails  to  see  some  things 
ill  the  world  which  he  might  with  a  more  whole  or  a  more 
expansive  sense  for  reality  be  enabled  to  see.     David  Hume, 
although  one  of  the  purest  of  speculative  geniuses,  always  saw 
that  a  whole  and  healthy  sense  for  men  and  things  was  a 
greater  aud  a  more  real  thing  than  mere  speculative  insight 

If  Schopenhauer  had  connected  our  intellectual  knowl 
of  things  more  organically  with  our  consciousness  of  effort 
will,  he  would  have  had  more  faith  in  the  intellect  and  its 
conclusions  about  reality  than  he  had,  or  indeed  could  have 
with  some  of  the  erroneous  ideali.stic  presuppositions  from 
which  he  started.  He  ought  to  have  seen  aud  felt  and  be- 
lieved that  our  iutellectual  feeling  for  things  really  passes  into 
our  organic  feeling  of  volitional  eflbrL  His  philosophy  of  will 
ought  to  have  been  supplemented  by  a  faith  in  intellect  equal 
to  that  of  the  English  Hegelians,  the  followers  of  T.  H.  Green. 
Green's  philosophy  resolves  all  reality  into  an  absolute  and 
eternal  consciousness  which   attains   to  a  full   realisation  of 

'  Cf.  "The  Poet's  EpiUph." 
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itself  only  in.  thought  or  knowledge.  If  Schopenhauer  had 
secD  that  the  intellectual  consciousness  man  confessedly  has 
of  the  world  presupposes  a  cosmic  consciousness  at  least  equal 
in  potency  to  his  own  (and,  indeed,  demonstrably  more  potent 
than  Lis  own),  he  woukl  have  made  out  his  will  to  be  rational 
and  not  irrational  in  its  assertions  and  o|>erations.  A  liberal 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the  highest  reality  Ls  to  be  found 
only  in  the  highest  purposed  of  conscious  human  beings  com- 
pels us,  in  the  spirit  of  idealism,  to  deny  outright  the  absolute 
reality  of  anything  tliat  is  thought  of  as  independent  of  the 
eonsciousueas  and  the  life  of  man.  But  then  the  conscious- 
ness and  the  life  of  man  are  both  of  them  expressions  of  an 
active  will  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  reality. 
Will  is  not  such  au  unreal  thing  as  the  idea.  The  idea, 
indeed,  can  only  be  nnderstood  as  an  expression  of  the  will, 
a  kind  of  consciousness  that  the  will  has  of  itself.  There  is 
always  the  danger,  of  course,  of  reducing  all  things  to  an 
impersonal  will,  just  as  the  English  Hegelians  tend  to  reduce 
all  reality  bo  impersonal  reason.  But  then  our  analysis  has 
already  shown  us  that  the  will  cannot  be  regarded  as  having 
attained  to  a  perfect  assertion  of  itself,  to  perfect  reality 
therefore ;  it  is  rather  seeking  to  attain  to  this,  to  attain  to 
complete  reality  in  the  lives  and  purposes  and  spiritual  pos- 
sessions of  conscious  human  beings. 

Again,  if  the  intellect  tells  us,  a»  it  does,  that  what  we  know 
about  reality  reduces  itself  to  the  sense  which  we  have  of  the 
relations  that  tilings  sustain  to  our  will,  it  is  right  to  infer 
that  the  part  of  reality  which  we  do  not  yet  know  will  also 
prove  to  be  related  to  the  practical  and  moral  purposes  of  our 
lives.  The  sense  which  we  have  for  reality  may  be  regarded  as 
partly  the  sense  which  reality  has  for  itself.  As  reality  cannot 
contradict  itself,  the  future  evolution  of  the  world  must  he  one 
which  is  harmonious  with  what  has  already  been  attained  in 
the  history  of  man  and  of  the  world.     Schopenhauer's  pessim* 
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ism  is  based  upou  the  idea  that  the  world  contradicts  itself; 
be  thinks  that  the  intellect  with  its  consciousness  of  Ideal  per- 
fection can  never  be  made  harmonious  with  the  will  which  is 
never  satisBed  bat  only  always  seeking  satisfaction.  But  this 
is  an  extreme  position  to  take.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  man's 
life  that  he  should  consciously  attain  to  the  ends  that  have 
been  set  before  him,  and  not  unconsciously.  Each  Imman 
being  has  the  idea  that  he  exists  in  a  sense  for  himself,  in  bis 
conscious  thought  •Sehopcuhauer  pronounced  this  idea  to  be 
an  illusion,  only  because  he  had  the  faulty  view  of  the  intel- 
lect wliich  we  have  already  spoken  of.  He  said  that  it  made 
us  conscious  only  of  ideas  or  phenomena,  whereas  the  fact  is 
that  it  makes  ua  conscious  of  the  will  or  purpose  which  we 
find  in  ourselves,  of  the  endless  aspiration  and  evolutiou  in 
which  our  true  being  consists.  All  knowledge  short  of  our 
volitional  consciousness  of  ourselves  is  always  imperfect  and 
unsatisfying.  The  reality  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  liis  will, 
even  though,  the  tUstinffuufiwy  characteristic  of  man  is  to  be 
found  in  his  intellect,  in  the  effort  lie  exhibits  to  seek  con- 
Bciously  what  nature  seeks  unconsciously.  In  making  out 
knowledge  to  be  merely  a  part  of  the  sense  of  life,  we  have 
placed  the  reality  (as  opposed  to  the  ideality)  of  knowledge  in 
the  strongest  possible  light.  There  is  really  no  discrepancy 
between  the  will  and  the  intellect.  The  intellect  makes  us 
aware  only  of  the  will  or  the  effort  to  be  that  we  find  in 
ourselves  and  in  all  nature ;  and  the  ideas  that  ft  enables  ns 
to  fi'ame  about  reality  are  meant  to  be  helps  to  us  in  tiie 
evolution  of  our  lives.  As  Schopenhauer  suggests,  we  must 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  wc  possess  an  intellect  to  tell  us  about 
the  nature  of  things  considered  as  something  outside  of  or 
apart  from  the  human  personality. 

In  discussing  the  freedom  of  the  will,  we  found  that 
Schopenhauer  hardly  seemed  to  make  enough  of  the  uniqne 
value  of  the  intellect,  of  the  fact  that  the  intellect  is  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  feature  of  tlie  life  of  man.  Some  of  the  earliest 
clianges  in  the  human  embryo  have  lo  do  with  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  braiu.  We  may  read  iu  this  phcnomeuou  Nature's 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  she  looks  upon  the  intellect  as 
capable  of  rendering  unique  service  to  man  in  the  ettbrts  he 
must  put  forth  to  develop  his  life.  Through  the  use  of  his 
intellect  man  can  curry  on  Ins  life  to  higher  developments 
than  the  beasts  can.  Our  freedom  is  nothing  but  the  intel- 
lectual freedom  which  is  implied  iu  the  very  constitution  of 
our  being.  Most  statisticians  hold  that  the  idea  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  man  lins  very  little  practical  value.' 
The  existence  of  man's  intellect  denotes  the  ohjfctivc  possibility 
of  his  consciously  helping  or  not  helping  nature  in  the  matter 
of  his  own  development.  Ha  can  pre»etit  himself  to  himsdf 
in  his  thoughts,  and  so  awaken  ever  better  modves  within 
himself. 

Iu  so  far  as  ihe  intellect  of  man  tends,  aft«r  some  experience 
of  life,  to  submit  itself  to  the  necessity  tliat  is  in  things,  it 
may  be  said  that  our  conaciousneas  is  at  best  a  mere  mirror  of 
things,  quite  the  passive  thing  that  Schopenhauer  made  it  out 
to  be.  In  fact,  many  of  the  puzzles  of  Schopenhauer's  philo- 
sophy arise  from  Uio  fact  of  his  pointing  out  a  kind  of  contra- 
diction in  the  intellect  The  intellect  in  man  makes  him  think 
himself  independent  of  nature,  whereas  he  is  just  as  much  de- 
pendent on  her  or  on  the  world  as  a  whole  as  anything  else  is. 
If,  however,  we  take  a  broad  grasp  of  Schopenhauer's  philo- 
sophy of  art  and  religion,  we  are  enabled  to  see  how  the 
intellect,  in  making  man  conscious  of  an  ideal  world,  becomes 
an  active  thing  in  his  life  and  no  longer  a  merely  passive 
thing.  Our  artistic  and  our  religious  and  our  social  conscious- 
ness, so  far  from  merely  furuishing  us  with  unattainable  ideala 
(Ideas),  may  all  become  dynamic  elements  in  our  lives,  forces 
that  idealise  and  elevate  our  lives.     Schopenhauer  himself  did 

'  Cf.  lujiwi.  p.  178. 
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not  make  the  Ideas  or  our  knowledge  of  the  Ideas  8ul>3errient 
enough  to  life  and  to  the  will  to  live.  Strictly  speaking,  that 
i»,  the  intellect — so  far  as  his  treatment  goes — does  not  eman- 
cipate  us  from  the  omnipotent  power  of  the  will  to  live.  But 
then  if  we  insist  on  the  fact  that  our  higher  or  intellectual 
consciousness  of  things  is  itself  an  assertion  uf  the  will,  rep- 
resenting an  eSbrt  on  the  part  of  man  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  his  personality  and  attain  to  a  greater  renlity,  we  virtually 
use  the  intellect  to  make  us  free  men  and  not  slaves 


There  are  one  or  two  remarkable  general  defects  in 
Schopenhauer's  whole  philosophy  which  may  naturally  he 
thought  of  in  connection  with  his  mctaphysic.  The  first  of 
these  is  .Schopenhauer's  failure  to  take  an  adequate  account 
oi  fefHifff  as  a  ttTtium  quid  between  the  intellect  and  the  will. 
Ostensibly,  to  be  sure,  hia  system  recognises  all  the  feelings  as 
contained  under  the  supreme  generalisation  tcUl.  But  he  does 
not  really  know  what  the  feelings  are.  He  thinks  of  them  all 
ill  a  pathological  way — just  as  Spinoza  did  to  a  great  extent — 
as  "  affects  "  of  the  mind,  indicating  either  a  furtherance  or 
development  of  our  life  or  tlie  hindrance  and  restriction  of  iL 
The  chief  reason  for  his  doing  so  is  an  historical  one.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  modem  German  philosophy  was  in  its  l»- 
ginninga  so  closely  connected  with  an  intellectual  dogmatism 
about  the  nature  of  the  external  universe,  Schopenhauer  could 
not  appreciate  the  message  of  Komanticism,  with  its  tendency 
(there  ia  a  similar  tendency  in  some  Kenaissiiace  writers)  to 
find  in  feeling  a  real  aud  positive  and  qualitative  knowledge 
of  the  world.  The  feelings  give  us  a  real  qualitative  and 
]j08itive  consciousness  of  the  world  which  no  philosophy  can 
afford  to  neglect  EeaUty  is,  to  a  great  extent,  what  we  feel 
it  to  be — heart  of  our  heart,  a  life  that  pulsates  not  merely  »n 
response  to  our  feelings,  but  in.  these  very  feelings  themselves. 
Schopenhauer  ought  accoidingly  to  have  proclaimed  those  feel- 
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logs  which  we  exporienca  in  art  and  religion  to  be  of  the 
very  nature  and  essence  of  the  will  tliat  is  at  work  in  the 
world — the  ecstatic  joy  that  it  takes  in  our  life  when  healthy 
and  harmonious,  and  the  deep  sympathy  that  it  proclaims  with 
our  weakness  and  our  sin  in  our  own  contrition  and  humility 
of  souL  If  he  had  done  somethiug  like  this,  he  would  not 
have,  made  out  the  artistic  consciousness  to  be  merely  the  sense 
of  the  abolition  (in  the  apprehension  of  beautiful  objects)  of 
tlic  distinction  between  self  and  not-self,  nor  the  religious 
consciousness  to  be  the  sincere  desire  to  tifgaU  the  world 
by  abstaining  from  both  thought  and  action. 

So  far  as  the  ront'tni  of  the  feelings  goes,  Schopenhauer  tends 
— apart  from  his  ijetieral  reference  lo  tlie  will  just  nieutioned 
— to  think  of  tbat  as  sometlung  that  is  simply  antithetical  to 
ih&ught}  The  artistic  feeling  that  he  talks  about  is  quite 
negative,  and  so  is  the  religious ;  the  former  is  the  vague  feel- 
ing that  the  distinction  between  the  anhject  and  the  object  no 
lo}igfr  exists  (wliat  good  does  it  do  to  tell  us  merely  this  ?),  and 
the  latter  the  vague  feeUng  that  we  have  ceased  to  affirm  the 
will  to  live  (as  if  life  could  contradict  and  negate  itself  in  this 
way !).  For  Schopenhauer  feeling  and  will  are  alike  the  nega- 
tion of  thought  Just  as  his  will  is  primarily  a  world-principle 
antithetical  to  the  intellectual  principles  of  all  other  philoso- 
phers, BO  the  fetlinrj  side  of  reality  (t-c,  its  whole  qualitative 
and  characteriaie  and  interesting  side !)  is  taken  by  him  to  be 
something  that  is  essentially  a  disturbance  of  the  calm  and 
quiet  of  the  intellectually  perceived  (nr  thouglit)  world.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  mediatijtf/  element  in  his 
system  between  the  a-logical  (blind,  struggling,  irresponsible) 
will,  and  the  all  too  logical  intellect 

Goethe  in  one  of  his  poems  speaks  of  all  the  laws  and 
sciences  stalking  round  the  world  and  confronting  man  in  their 
nakedness  and  coldness  until  poetry  came  and  clothed  them  all 

'  Cf.  ch»p.  i  ^  4. 
2  n 
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with  warmtli  aud  beauty.^     Had  Scbopeubauer  used  f^imf 
as   a    mediator    between    "  thought "    nnd    *'  being,"    between 
"  reason "  and  "  seose,"   between  the  will   and    the    intellect, 
Ijetween  art  and  science,  and  religion  and  science,  his  Bystem 
would  nut  Itave  been  full  uf  so  many  gaping  oppositions  and 
contradictions,  nor  the  world  have  seemed  so  illusor/  as  to 
balHe  thought  at  ever}'  turn.     It  is  because /erf  im/  intervenes 
between  the  intellect  and  the  will  that  we  can  understand  the 
will,  and  work  out  our  lives  in  harmony  witli  the  ascending 
and  evolving  will  that  is  in  things.     It  is  through   feeling, 
through  positive,  courageous,  aggressive  feeling,  that  we  breast 
our  way  through  all  the  illusory  experiences  of  life,  and  gain 
even  through  them  a  true  sense  of  the  living  relation  which 
exists  between  our  own  lives  and  the  life  of   the   universe. 
In  the  highest  feding  about  life,  iu  clarified  and  exalted  and 
expanding  feeling  (will)  about  the  world,  is  to  be  found  our 
highest  sense  of  reality.     And  chat  sai^t  is  to  be  trusted,  not 
disti-usted.     Tlie  artist  knows  this. 


Again,  after  Hegel  no  philosophy  which  does  not  address 
itself  in  a  positive  and  receptive  spirit  to  history  can  lay 
claim  to  liave  taken  in  the  whole  '*  object,"  to  have  exhausted 
the  real.  Schopenhauer  saw  in  history  only  the  mere  succes- 
sion of  what  people  call  "  events,"  and  what  lie  regards  as 
aimless  and  fatuous  assertions  of  the  will  to  live  ("  struggle 
for  life").  We  have  already  sought  to  indicate  the  reasons 
why  Schopenhauer  could  not  think  of  any  end  in  connection 
with  history,  and  therefore  need  not  dwell  upon  what  he  lo^ 
by  his  exclusion  of  history  from  his  system.  .It  is  only 
desirable  just  now  to  meutian  one  or  two  consequences  of  his 
failure  to  address  himself — for  right  reasons  or  fur  wrong 
reasons — -in  a  perfectly  free  and  positive  way  to  the  study  of 
history.     One  consequence  was  that  he  failed  to  recogui^ie  the 
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lustorical  antecedeute  aud  Uuiitatioits  of  aome  of  the  elements 
in  his  own  system.  If  be  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
notion  of  progressive  periods  or  stages  in  historical  evolution, 
if  ho  had  looked  upon  history  as  an  evolution  and  not  as  a 
mere  process  of  transition  and  succession,  he  would  have 
allowed  for  the  fact  that  all  transitions  in  the  life  of  society 
are  usually  accompanied  by  some  disadvantages  aud  draw- 
backs, as  well  as  by  some  l>enctits,  by  some  difliculties  of 
adjustment  to  new  or  modified  circuni stances,  aud  therefore 
by  suffering.  Germany  daring  the  greater  portion  of  his  life 
was  trying  to  adapt  herself  to  the  new  ideas  of  liberty  and 
enlightenment  tliat  had  become  /orcts  among  men  in  couse- 
quence  of  tbe  French  Kevolution.  There  are,  in  short,  certain 
objective  causes  for  a  great  deal  of  the  intellectual  perplexity 
and  disappointment  that  men  may  feel  in  trying  to  think  the 
world  at  a  particular  time  in  history,  but  these  causes  may 
be  temporary  aud  not  j»enuaneut.  The  period  of  depression, 
for  instance,  which  constitutes  so  well  marked  a  phase  in  a 
commercial  crisis,  cannot  last  for  ever ;  the  facts  of  human 
nature  are  against  its  doing  so.  There  are  laws,  in  fact,  in 
Accordance  with  which  feelings  uf  social  depression  dissipate 
themselves.  Pessimism  as  a  mood  of  mind,  and  the  sense  of 
iUusionism  in  general,  ought  always  to  be  studied  in  connec- 
tion with  general  historical  conditions,  but  to  this  fact  Scho- 
penhaner  was  blind.  A  vast  amount  of  tbe  mental  distress 
and  sadness  of  the  present  time  ts  a  partial  consequenc^e  of  the 
great  extension  which  our  knowledge  of  men  and  things  has 
been  gradually  undergoing.  But  the  social  action  to  which 
this  very  distress  and  sadness  is  leading  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  our  pent-up  energy,  which,  as  it  becomes  active  energy, 
will  again  give  us  feelings  of  pleasure. 

And  again  the  perfectly  unbiassed  study  of  history  would 
have  taught  Schopenhauer  that  the  idea  as  well  as  the  will 
ia  operative  in   the  world,  that  men  have  shed  blood  and 
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carried    on    enterprises    for  the   gratification   not    merely  of 
economic  but  of  intellectual  and  ideal  wants.     TSHiatever  one 
may  think  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe  (Hegel  said  we  onghl 
to  stride  through  them  with  seven-leagued  boots)  and  of  the 
comparative  lack  of  achievement  that  seems  to  characterise 
that  period  of  the  history  of  the  world,  it  is  nevertheless  true 
tliat  humanity,  through  being  cradled  so  long  in  the  notion 
of  all  life  and  all  social  order  as  determined  '*  from  above " 
— from  God  or  from  His  representatives  on  earth — obtained 
thereby  a  conception   of  its  life  as  sometliing  higher  than 
the    life    of    uncouscious    nature    and    of  imaginary    natural 
freedom    and    indiWdual    interest      Human   history    is   not, 
after  all,  merely  the  record  of  the  stniggles  of  a  blind  will 
that  has  no  knowledge  of  itself  or  of  the  essential  dimity  of 
human    nature.     It   is   the   history   of  the  efforts  of  beings 
who  have  striven  as  men  and  not  as  l>ea&ts,  striven  to  bring 
about  an   ideal  order  they   already   felt    within  themselves, 
and  striven  always  with  a  sense  of  the  fact  that  human  life 
ought  never  to  be  compi-ouiised  or  degraded  by  the  pursuit  of 
aimless  issues.     The  study  of  constitutional  history,  and  of 
the  different  manifestations  of  that  principle  of  sovfrcirinty  and 
government   which  exists   in  all  human  societies,  is  the    best 
corrective  bo  the  blind  materialism  and  physical  philosophy 
of   life   which  is  coutinun.lly   cropping   up   "  from  beneath " 
and  menacing  the  e.xistence  of  order  and  organisation  among 
men. 

In  failing  to  grasp  the  notion  of  the  modern  state  and 
of  its  historical  evolution,  Schopenliauer  failed  to  eee  in 
hislury  that  rational  iviU  which  is  the  best  negation  of  the 
merely  blind  will,  which  he,  in  the  spirit  of  early  modem* 
science  and  in  his  well-meant  but  excessively  dangerous 
opposition    to    the   philosophy  of  the  idea,   took  to  be  the 

'  Ai  h&s  alremly  lieeQ  Buggeatetl,  llie  evoluticMisry  idea  hu  Altogether  ^Ui«lled 
tbo  nAturaliem  a{  the  eighteenth  oenttiry, 
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essence  of  all  reality.  Through  the  study  of  coustiiutiouol 
history  he  might  have  found  some  meaning  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  one  of  the  strongest  merits  of  which  is  its  tacit 
insistence  on  the  fact  that  whatever  man  does  and  feels  and 
wills,  he  always  does  and  feels  and  wills  as  a  rational  being, 
—  as  a  being  whose  intellectual  consciousness  of  himself 
(dormant,  possibly,  in  the  early  years  of  Ufe,  but  awakened 
and  deepened  through  the  various  efforts  he  is  led  to  make  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  world  of  men  and  things)  reveals  to 
him  the  spiritual  hmviy  it  is  his  privilege  to  infuse  into  his 
Efe.  Victor  Hugo  (who  can  never  be  charged  with  having 
overlooked  the  message  of  naturalism  and  romanticism)  in  a 
memorable  sentence  compares  the  life  of  nations  to  the  life 
of  the  human  cmhri/o,  in  the  fact  that  each  may  be  said  to 
begin  in  its  highest  organ,  in  its  head  or  its  bighest  conscious- 
nesB  of  itsolf :  "  Le  foetus  des  nations  se  comporte  comme  le 
ffctus  de  Vhomme,  et  la  mysterieuse  construction  de  I'embryon. 
h  la  fois  V(5g»5tation  et  \-ie,  commence  tmijours  par  la  t^e"  * 
In  being  utterly  unable  t-o  think  of  a  real  head  of  modem 
Europe,  of  a  real  central  organising  power  running  through  all 
histor)',  unifying  all  liuman  effort,  of  a  rational  ideal  of  human 
life  in  relation  to  which  all  advance  and  all  decay  and  all 
growth  and  transition  is  to  be  estimated,  Schopenhauer  failed 
to  grapple  with  the  most  important  considerations  which 
operate  upon  the  mind  in  making  it  feel  the  world  to  bo 
rational  and  not  irrational. 


'  'Tlie  Puis  Guide'  of  1867,  !•  putie,  "Le  Science,  I'Art,''  Ao.  Victor 
Hu^  is  reforring  in  bl^  tuMt  pontifical  style  to  Pkra  lu  the  intellectual  head  of 
Europe. 
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TES   POSITIVB   ASPECTS   OF   TUE   SYSTEM. 

" '  Tous  les  ^v^nomenU  sout  enchaintfa  dona  le  meUleur  de*  mondeB  ptw- 
stble ;  car  eofiD  ni  tou5  n'aviez  pus  6lf  ciuaai  d'un  bean  ch&teau  .  .  . 
81  voua  n'avicz  paa  6t6  mu  h  rini^uifliiion,  A  vous  n'ai*iex  pasy  .  ,  .  m. 
Toiu  n'avicz  pae,  .   .   .  toiis  ne  mangericK  pas  icL'  .   .   . 

***CeU  est  bien  dil,'  rdpandit  Cundide  ;  'niEii  il  faat  cnlttrer  nntre 
jardin.' "  i 

'•This  [doctrine  nf  Rchnppnliauei-'^]  was  a  brilliant  and  ingciiiom  bit  o£ 
lluiKbt,  and  I  am  willint;  to  iucur  tbv  riek  of  the  cliar(^  of  exaggeration  by 
saving  that  it  bas  begun  n  revolution  in  the  world  of  miod  which  nill 
bring  about  changes  as  great  ua  those  K-rought  bj  Chrifttinnitr." ' 


In  the  foregoing  pages  an  nttempt  has  been  made  to  set  forth 
Schopenhauer's  general  suggestiveness  and  the  philosophical 
roots  of  some  of  his  leading  ideas,  rather  than  to  give  a  critical 
exposition  of  his  thougliL  Schopenhaner  was  not  a  scholar 
(as  Leibnitz  was,  for  example),  although  he  had  many  of  the 
instincts  of  the  scholar,  and  although  he  was  a  very  widely 
read  man.  The  exactitucle  of  mind  which  he  on  the  whole 
possessed  was  due  in  the  first  instAUce  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Critical  Philosophy,  and  then  to  a  fairly  adequate  general 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  world.  But  Schopen- 
hauer was  far  more  than  a  mere  scholar;  he  was  first  and 
foremost  an  extraordinarily  suggestive  thinker,  with  the  know- 

'  Viilljiii-K,  '  Catidiilc' 

^  M&iuliuicler,  Philosophie  der  Erioaung,  p.  405,  aa  quot«d  (in  0«rmui)  hy  Letter 
Ward, '  Pkychic  Factori  of  CiWliution,'  p.  5S. 
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ledge  of  a  far>reaching  positive  principle  in  hia  mind,  and  with 
the  aliility  and  the  courage  to  apply  that  principle  to  the  full 
in  the  explanation  of  things.  His  principle  of  will  and  the 
extended  application  it  is  capable  of  recei\'uig  constitute  a 
revolution  in  philosophy.  As  |Kxr  exctUenu  the  philosopher 
who  objects  to  the  philosophy  of  the  reason  as  such,  and  who 
uses  a  real  and  vital  principle  in  explaining  things,  and  who  is 
yet  keenly  sensitive  to  the  ideal  things  of  art  and  literature, 
he  comuiauds  tlie  approval  of  most  men  who  are  quite  willing 
to  give  philosophy  its  place  in  the  world,  bnfc  are  not  willing 
to  give  it  more  than  its  place. 

The  more  one  lives  and  thinks,  and  the  more  one  devotes 
attention  to  the  natural  and  the  social  sciences,  the  more  does 
one  feel  that  Hegel,  in  trying  to  give  knowledge  a  unique 
and  absolute  character,  a  higher  and  more  real  place  than 
anything  else  in  the  world,  has  played  the  human  race  false. 
Hegel  has  indeed  taught  many  of  us  to  think  connectedly, 
and  he  discharged  a  very  gieat  r6U  in  unifying  the  conscious- 
ness of  modem  Germany — his  services  in  this  regard  are  really 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Zollverein  and  the  organising  genius 
of  l*russia — but  he  somewhat  exaggerated  the  power  of  the 
idea  as  such.  As  has  often  been  suggested,  his  maxim,  "  The 
actual  is  the  rational."  would  seem  to  justify  any  existing  order 
of  things  io  any  country ;  it  looks,  in  short,  too  much  like  the 
confident  offer  of  a  thinker  to  the  general  public  to  display  in 
any  way  they  may  choose  his  own  dialectical  ability.  When  it 
comes,  in  short,  to  the  question  of  a  criticism  of  lift  (which  it 
is  surely  more  the  province  of  philosophy  than  of  literature 
to  give),  we  prefer  to  turn  to  Kant  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
possible  points  of  view  we  can  adopt  in  reading  the  world  and 
to  Schopenhauer  for  an  exemplification  of  the  real  principle 
of  life  itself.  Both  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  saw  fairly  well 
that  the  function  of  the  ordinary  intellect  is  simply  to  enable 
man  to  "  interpret  and  control "  nature,  and  both  saw  that  ulti- 
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matelj*  knowlec?ge  rested  upon  some  few  practical  postulates 
or  assumptions  expressive  of  our  belief  in  the  contintiity  aud 
consistency  of  our  experience. 


It  is  interesting  to  tUiuk  of  the  philosophical   affinicies  of 
the  different  chapters  under  which  we  have  found  that  Scho- 
penhauer's   system    may    naturally   he   studied.       His    views 
on  idealism  naturally  connect  him  with  Berkeley   and    wiih 
Kant,   and   bis   solution   of    the    idealistic   di^culty    abont 
reality,  his  getting  at  reality  through  the  "  backdoor  "  of  the 
willing   self,  connects  him  with   the   philo«ophy   of   biology. 
Seeing  that  bioloc^y  represents   perhaiu  the  broadest  vray  of 
looking  at  man's  life,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that 
philosophy  should  proceed  to  its  work  not  altogether  in  con- 
tempt (conscious  or  unconscious)   of    the  point  of   view  of 
biology — not  ffiUHdc  it,  but  rather  within  it  and  under  the 
most  distinct  recognition  of  it.     Schopenhauer  was  an  evolu- 
tionist in  the  sense  of  believing  that  all  organisms  tend  to 
evolve  and   perfect  just  those  organs    which   they   need   to 
enable  them  to  conform  to  their  environment.*     This  idea,  in 
fact,  is  for  him  intimately  bound  up  with  the  very  conception 
of  will.     He  was  not  an  evolutionist  in  the  sense  of  believing 
that  the  organised  and  the  formed  could  be  developed  out  of 
the  unorganised  and  the  formless.*     His  theory  of  kjuncUdge 
relates    his    pliilosophy    closely    to    the    central    portions    of 
Kant's    'Criticism   of    Pure    Heason'  (where   the  real    Kant 
is  for  ever  to    be   found),  and  his  sense  of  the  limitations 

*  Cf.  C  (I.  WiUen  Eu  d.  Xat— Tcrglddi.  Aiiatom.,  u.  40-42,  wliera  Soho. 
p«Qhauer  talka  af  tba  long  cUwb  of  the  sot-bear,  tlie  lengtba  of  ths  nedcs  of 
birds,  talons,  web-f«ot,  etc.  "  The  Itx  paraimonia  admita  of  no  auperfluoDi  orgui. 
.  .  •  The  niiiniaVs  struvture  luut  beau  dotorminvd  l<7  the  oiauaer  of  ita  life,  and 
not  viet  vtrixt." 

*  He  cspre^ly  objected  to  Lamarck's  idea  of  a  first  anInwU  without  articulate 
orgaiu,  preferring  tbat  of  QooOVxiy  St  nilalre,  of  tlia  neceenty  of  aa  "  aoatouiical 
element**  ax  Bomettiing  giv«n  before  all  modiflcati(m  and  <1flveIopment. — 
Ilnd.,  ».  f>i. 
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of  knowledge  to  all  Lhe  scepticism  and  aguosticLsm  iDside 
the  history  of  philosophy  and  out  of  it.  The  apparent  dog- 
matism of  his  view  that  knowledge  is  given  to  us  only  as  a 
servant  of  the  will  (to  light  up  its  stepa  on  the  path  of  life) 
associates  him  with  all  the  great  practical  philosophera  of 
humanity,  with  those  who  have  more  or  leas  clearly  divined 
the  merely  practical  cimMderatioiis  upon  which  the  majority 
of  men  arrive  at  their  so-called  ideas  or  convictioua. 

Wliat  we  found  Schopenhauer  to  set  forth  about  the  hondv^e 
of  vuxn  shows  that  he  incorporates  into  his  system  the  elements 
of  truth  in  posiiiviam  and  detei^minimt.  It  ia  idle  to  think 
that  we  can  understand  the  world  out  of  relation  to  ourselves 
aud  our  praetical  life,  and  it  is  also  idle  to  think  of  directing 
uiau'H  thoughts  up  to  some  imaginary  platform  altogether  out- 
side the  life  in  wliich  they  are  actually  interested.  Any  tran- 
scendental or  "  theological  "  view  of  things,  for  example,  that 
can  hop**  ultimately  to  obtain  credence  with  the  majority  of 
men,  must  shuw  the  ideal  or  the  divine  world  to  be  the  truth 
of  the  world  in  which  we  actually  find  ourselves.  In  atudyiug 
Scliupeuhauer's  theory  of  art  we  come  upon  his  Platonism. 
Like  Plato,  he  is  not  only  an  idealist  in  belieWng  in  ideal 
things  and  ideal  conceptions,  but  an  idealist  in  the  way  in 
whioh  he  thought  that  the  things  he  strove  for  could  be 
realised;  he  would  have  people  ntgaU  all  finite  interests 
and  the  thought  of  all  individual  existence  as  the  first 
and  last  step  on  the  way  of  salvation.  In  the  vision  of 
the  Ideas,  we  were  told,  the  distinction  between  the  tnihject 
and  the  t^jed,  aud  between  the  finUe  and  the  infinite,  alto- 
gether vanished.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
in  art  Schopenhauer  connects  himself  with  biological  evolu- 
tion by  uiakini;  out  the  Platonic  Ideas  to  represent  the  aptciis 
into  which  the  myriads  of  living  individuals  seem  naturally 
to  fall  as  well  as  tlie  diHcrcnt  planes  or  stages  of  natorol 
law. 
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The  affinity  of  Ms  philosophy  of  sympathy  ^  (the  necedsity  of 
loviiig  our  fellow-men  as  onr  fellow-enfTerers)  to  Buddhistic 
and  Christian  teaching  is  perfectly  apparent  Agaio,  the  inti- 
mate  connection  which  he  finds  to  exist  between  ethics  aiM! 
religion  adds  its  own  weight  to  the  contention  of  many  philo- 
sophera  that  ethics  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  some 
theory  or  otlier  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole  world  is  related 
to  the  end  of  human  action.  While  "  the  significance  of  the 
world  can  only  be  understood  in  an  ethical  regard,"  the  science 
of  ethics  itself  is  unequal  to  the  task  of  giving  us  a  final  ren- 
dering of  tlie  world.  And  then,  lastly,  as  to  Schopenhauer's 
views  npon  Tdigion,  his  depreciation  of  mere  raUonalism  and 
mere  dogmatism  about  an  external  universe  or  about  historical 
events  also  conceived  to  be  "  external "  to  ourselves,  connects 
him  with  those  advocates  of  spiritual  truth  who  rightly  con- 
tend that  one  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  only  suh 
persona  in/antis,  in  all  moral  humility  and  true  spirituality 
of  soul.  Religion  begins,  as  he  insists,  with  the  taking  up  of 
one's  cross  and  with  the  willingness  to  "  be  crucified  npon 
it  "^to  borrow  the  language  of  Archbishop  leighton  ;  it  is 
an  affair  of  the  repentant  and  regenerate  will,  and  not  of  the 
logical  or  the  scientific  understanding.  The  understondifl^ 
simply  enables  us  to  trace  out  the  relations  that  exist  unc^^l 
things  when  once  these  things  are  "  given  **  to  us  as  oViJective 
realities;  it  is  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  comprehending 
the  world  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  the  world  as  a  whole  passes 
comprehension :  it  may  be  /dt  and  vnJled,  but  not  understood} 

Some  of  the  things,  then,  for  which  Schopeohauer's  philo- 
sophy virtually  contends  may  easily  be  recounted :   the  signi- 

'  Cf.  clmp.  vii. 

■  Ag»in,  it  may  be  urged  l>At  w«  wn  only  vntttrttnnct  tlie  world,  and  that  we 
cftD  never  feel  it  all  or  will  it  alL  I  reiily  tbat  we  Vaovt  only  the  oapeoU  of 
nftllty  wluch  preaent  tbnuwlvcH  to  us  ia  our  practlod  experionce.  The  poatulaie 
of  eontinuitjf  b  not  a  ec^nition  but  tbo  axpr«MloD  of  a  praetietU  nececuty. 
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ficance  of  the  world  is  ethieaJ,  and  is  grasped  more  fully  by 
the  heart  and  by  the  will  than  by  the  head ;  the  question, 
"  To  what  are  things  tending  ? "  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
the  question,  "  What  is  the  end  of  things  ? "  It  is  better  to 
look  at  life  duectly  and  with  our  whole  organic  susceptibility 
than  with  our  mere  intellect,  which  only  enables  us  to  trace 
out  a  few  of  the  infinite  connections  among  things.  There  are 
no  entities  like  "  soul  "  and  "  intellect "  and  "  mind  "  and  "  will " 
in  the  human  personality,  but  only  one  organic  effort  after  life, 
which  is  ever  seeking  a  more  perfect  and  a  more  definite 
expressiun  of  itselt  Finite  existence,  so  far  as  we  know  it, 
is  always  au  organised  and  bodily  existence  (the  Eastern 
theories  of  palingenesis  and  transmigration  and  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  resitrreetiim  of  the  body  all  express  this).  Man 
does  not  so  much  really  exist  as  a  emuewiu  person  as  he  is 
trying  to  become  one.  Man  is  teill,  much  more  truly  will 
thau  lie  is  soul  or  spirit  or  thoiujht ;  nnd  a  momeut's  re- 
flection on  what  the  potent  factors  in  civilisation  and  "  social 
evolution  "  have  been,  will  bring  this  idea  home  to  our  minds. 
The  pressure  of  jutd  and  want  and  pain  is  necessary  to  make 
man  develop  his  life.  The  more  that  knowledge  increases 
the  more  does  sorrow  increase,  because  the  extension  of  the 
range  of  our  consciousness  means  the  possibility  of  its  being 
thwarted  and  broken  in  upon  at  an  increasing  number  of 
points.  The  roots  of  the  self  are  something  that  we  do  not 
so  much  knoip  tis  /kI  and  realise  m  organic  effort.  Knowledge 
is  uotliiug  on  its  own  account,  because  both  at  its  higher  and 
its  lower  limits  it  passa  over  into  something  ilmt  is  larger 
and  fuller,  to  wit,  complete  eonadouaust  or  complete  sensihiiUy 
(samatie  consciousness).  No  things  and  no  persons  exist  "  in 
and  for  themselves  " ;  the  reality,  indeed,  of  many  things  lies 
altogether  outside  themselves,  and  even  the  reality  of  human 
beings  lies  rather  tzJitad  of  them  than  actually  in  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  characterise  life  as  a  whole  by  any  one 
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adjective  or  by  any  eet  of  adjectives ;  the  moet  pbiloaophical 
thing  to  do  by  way  of  understanding  and  characterising  life 
is  to  let  life  answer  its  own  questions.  And  lastly,  every 
finite  individual  person  must  be  willing  to  take  on  to  his 
own  shoulders  the  tentative  character  of  his  life  and  the 
moral  guilt  of  all  merely  selfigli  and  personal  volition. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  things  represent  lessons  which  are 
valuable  only  to  those  who  need  to  learn  them ;  they  speak 
for  the  most  part  rather  of  a  process  of  unlearning  false 
ideas  about  things  than  of  a])proacliing  life  and  philosophy 
directly.  Most  people,  however,  who  have  tried  to  think 
out  for  themselve-s  a  theoretical  solution  of  tlie  problem  of  life 
come  to  admit  that  the  unconscious  theory  of  life  upon  which 
they  proceeded  in  their  own  early  years,  and  upon  which  the 
great  majority  of  men  {called  "  Philistines "  by  so-called 
educated  people,  who  verj*  often  try  to  become  as  "  Bohemian  " 
B8  possible  in  their  own  lives)  always  have  proceeded  and 
always  will  proceed,  contained  within  it  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  human  wisdom.  Our  natural  and  spiritual  instincts 
to  be  and  to  will  and  to  enter  into  the  universal  life  of  things 
contain  .somehow  within  themselves  the  true  theory  of  life. 
All  that  we  really  can  do  with  our  tliought  is  tu  make  explicit 
the  logic  of  the  life  of  the  ordinary  mau  as  man — to  make 
explicit  the  unc&nscicus  reason  that  is  latent  in  even  the 
tentative  efforts  that  he  makes  to  transcend  the  natural 
limits  of  his  life.  In  the  language  of  Hegel,  "  The  absolute 
idea  may  ...  he  compared  to  tlie  old  man  who  utters 
the  same  religious  propositions  as  the  chUd,  but  for  wliom 
they  are  pregnant  with  the  significance  of  a  lifetime."' 


*  Hegal, '  LoffLO ' ;  Kng.  trsiu.  by  Wallace,  p,  324.  Compare  vthaX  Kobert  Lmiw 
Sterenaon  uys  in  hiii '  Iiiluad  Vaymgt ' :  "  Ffiopln  cofinectetl  •with  Iit«ratun>  and 
philosophy  tre  buay  all  their  dayi  in  g«ltiiig  rid  nf  aecoQil-Iuui<l  uotiooa  ami  falw 
stotKUrdB.  It  U  their  profcwsioD,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  by  dogged  ttuukiug, 
to  recover  their  old  fresh  vionn  uf  life,  sjid  dutinguish  what  they  r«aUy  mi 
originaUy  like  from  what  they  h&vn  only  learnecl  to  tolcnte  by  foroe."     Or  •  fine 
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While  it  is  in  a  sense  true  that  Schopenhauer's  system  is  a 
path  to  reality  only  for  those  who  have  heen  spoiled  by  philo- 
sophy, it  is  also  true  that  his  positive  principle  of  will  may 
be  made  a  real  autl  an  all-incluaive  way  of  explaining  reality, 
especially  if  we  correct,  as  has  been  suggested,  his  one-sided 
view  of  the  intellect  as  something  quite  opposed  to  the  will, 
and  show  it  to  be  essentially  implied  in  the  will  itself  from 
the  very  beginning.  Viewed  in  its  realistic  and  positive  and 
non-polemical  aRpects,  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  simply  an 
imnuineiU  evohiiionism  in  which  the  efibrt  (natural,  in  the 
case  of  the  animals,  and  spirititalUed  in  the  case  of  man)  of 
all  organised  existence  after  life  and  more  life  is  made  out  to 
be  the  supreme  characteristic  of  the  world.  And  this  view 
of  the  system  is  a  very  natural  one  to  take — the  most  natural 
one  indeed,  the  only  one  that  a  layman  in  philosophy  would 
naturally  take,  and  the  only  one  that  the  world  at  large 
will  chronicle  as  distinctively  Schopenhauer's  view  of  things. 
Haeckel,  for  example,  looks  at  Schopenhauer  in  this  way, 
and  80  did  Wagner,  anil  so  does  an  anthrujiologist  or  historian 
of  civilisation  like  Lester  Ward.' 


The  following  quotation  from  Schopenhauer  himself  may 
serve  to  indicate  tlie  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to  take  all 
that  he  writes  altout  the  extent  to  which  individual  wish  and 
preference  and  judgment  is  thwarted  and  disciplined  in  life : — 

"  No  little  part  of  the  torment  of  existence  lies  in  this,  that 
Time  is  continually  pressing  upon  us,  never  letting  us  take 
breath,  but  always  coming  after  us,  like  a  taskmaster  with  a 

ahying  Attribated  to  Futcar :  "  Qutod  on  a  bj«n  itudii  on  reviaut  Ik  U  foj  du 
pkfMUi  br«Loa.  Si  j'ftTMB  Hadi6  pliu  eooore,  j'lurui  U  fot  d*  k  pajTMUiM 
bretonn*."— 'Col,  Rev.,'  Nov.  18W. 

'  Hsjrchk  FKtor*  of  CiTQi»Lion,  ]»utm.  A  r«c«nt  impurL4Dt  bnchurt  on  tbo 
"Tivwey  »t  Sockl  Farou"  (PrafeMor  Patten,  PuhlK«tM>i)»  vt  the  Amrr.  Acail. 
P»l.  hikI  Sue.  Sdaaoe,  Deo.  31,  189S}  reflecto,  in  &  BUggeative  mty,  upon  the 
inAile<]Uftcy  at  Uie  old  (intellectukl  fend  not  voUtiotul)  peydwiogy  end  iihil<*o|ihy 
for  tJie  puqxweA  of  •odologj. 
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whip.     If  at  any  moment  Time  stays  bis  hand,  it  is  only  when 
we  arc  delivered  over  to  the  misery  of  boredom. 

"  But  misfortune  has  its  uses ;  for,  as  our  bodily  frame 
would  burst  asunder  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  were 
removed,  so,  if  the  lives  of  men  were  relieved  of  all  need, 
hardship,  and  adversity ;  if  everything  they  took  in  band 
were  successful,  they  would  be  so  swollen  with  arrogance  that, 
though  tJiey  might  not  burst,  they  would  present  the  spectacle 
of  unbridled  folly — nay,  they  would  go  mad.  And  I  may 
say,  further,  that  a  certain  amount  of  care  or  pain  or  trouble 
is  necessary  for  every  man  at  all  times.  A  ship  without 
ballast  is  unstable  and  will  not  go  straight. 

"  Certain  it  is  that  work,  worry,  labour,  and  trouMt  form 
the  lot  of  almost  all  men  their  whole  life  long.  But  if  all 
wishes  were  fulfilled  as  soon  as  they  arose,  how  would  meo 
occupy  their  lives  1  what  would  they  do  with  their  time  ? 
If  the  world  were  a  paradise  of  luxury  and  ease,  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  every  .Tack  obtained 
liis  Jill  at  onco  and  without  any  difficulty,  men  would  either 
die  of  boredom  or  hang  themselves;  or  there  would  be  wan, 
massacres,  and  murders ;  so  that  in  the  end  mankind  would 
intlict  mure  suir^ring  on  itstdf  tlian  it  has  now  to  accept  at 
the  hands  of  Nature."^ 

Much  has  already  been  quoted  from  Schopenhauer  to 
show  that  life  itself  is  a  very  much  greater  thing  than  all 
the  judgments  that  individual  men  pronounce  upon  it,  and 
much  more  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect  In  this  sense 
Schopenbatier  himself  rises  beyond  his  own  pessimism,  and 
places  a  direct  warrant  of  the  Tightness  of  their  interpreta- 
tion in  the  hands  of  those  who  find  him  a  philosopher  simply 
for  having  put  forward  the  principle  of  will  as  the  open  secret 
of  life.  Ue  writes  page  after  page  upon  tlie  comparative 
inutility   of  the   conception   or   of   abstract  thought  for  the 

^  Werke,  VL  313,  SH  ;  B.  S,,  Studies  tu  Fnaiiniam,  pp.  12,  IS. 
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purposes  of  daily  life  (where  quick  and  rapid  thought  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  importance),  as  compared  with  the  intuUion 
or  the  intuitive  kuuwiedgo  which  pierces  its  way  at  once 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  That  is,  he  attaches  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  far  more  importance  to  practical 
experience  or  practical  insight  than  to  deliberate  thought 
or  calculation.  And  as  to  life  as  a  whole,  we  have  suggested 
that  the  only  judgment  that  possesses  objective  validity  is 
the  practical  judgment  expressed  in  the  volition  of  men  to 
live  and  to  go  on  living.^  If  Schopenhauer  does  not  himself 
exactly  put  the  matter  in  ttiia  way,  he  more  than  once  says 
that  the  only  thing  that  life  does  bring  to  us  in  exjyerience. 
Oae  may  surely  infer  from  this  that  the  attitude  of  the  man 
who  lives  truly  and  who  waits  for  what  the  world  may  bring 
forth  to  him  is  the  most  consonant  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  therefore  the  wisest  one  to  adopt. 

All  tlie  passages  in  Schopenhauer  which  tend  to  show  that 
our  estimates  of  life,  of  its  pleasureableness  or  painfulness,  its 
utility  or  inutility,  are  largely  subjective,  tend  to  support  this 
view.  Life  is  an  end  in  itself,  soiuething  that  we  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  seek  to  get  beyond.  "  Happiness  depends  mure 
on  what  one  is  than  on  what  one  has,"  says  Schopeuliauer.* 
And  again,  "  The  result  of  the  life  of  the  individual  is  an  e^il 
or  a  blessing,  just  according  as  the  individual  himself  is  bad  or 
good."  The  great  fact  about  life  is  that  if  we  are  healthy  and 
in  a  state  of  normal  susceptibility  to  all  the  influences  that  life 
brings  to  bear  upon  us,  we  still  iciV/  to  live,  and  do  so  with 
our  whole  physical  and  psychical  energy,  both  deliberately  and 
instinctively.'    SchopenJiauer  himself  once  or  twice  rises  to  the 


I  Ct.  cbftp.  ill.  p.  188. 

'  Cf.  "  It  ti  Dot  fune  itHlf  vhich  U  w>  predoui.  bat  th«  being  worthy  of 
f»me," — qaotwl  frota  ScbopeuliBucr  by  E.  Rod,  *Lm  Id<<M  Moroln  du  T«iQp« 
pr^wmt,*  p.  69. 

'  W«  oTcn  (om«tii»M  will  to  live  when  w?  tre  nifieriiig  «cote  imiii ;  <ir  nt 
IcMt  we  ofMu  experieoce  &  curioiu  diaintere^ted  pleuuK  in  seeing  (iutmIvm 
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height  of  saying  Lliat  life  may  even  become  heroic.  "  A  happy 
life  is  impossible ;  the  very  highest  thiiig  a  mau  can  attain 
to  is  a  heroic  course  of  life.  Such  is  the  course  of  the  life  of 
the  man  who  in  every  way  and  on  every  occasion,  through 
overwhelming  difficulties,  battles  for  any  conceivable  good  that 
may  cume  to  any  one,  and  conquers  in  the  end,  but  may  be 
ill  rewarded  or  not  at  all  rewarded  In  that  case  be  stands  at 
last,  like  the  Prince  in  the  '  He  Corvo '  of  Gozzi,  traoafixed  iu 
stone,  but  in  a  noble  position  and  with  a  magnanimous  bearing."* 
Thus  does  the  pulse  of  the  arch-illusionist  tiirob  now  and  then 
with  the  beat  of  real  life  !  Would  that  it  had  always  done  so! 
And  yet,  if  it  had,  we  should  Iiave  had  no  Schopenhauer. 
no  theorist  to  proclaim  the  illusoriness  of  mere  lliought  and 
mere  theory  abfftU  life, — aii  illusoriness  that  is  especially  pro- 
minent in  the  case  of  those  who  (like  the  idealist)  ime^ne 
that  thnught  is  an  end  iu  itself,  or  that  there  is  a  thought 
aspect  of  things  apart  from  their  total  or  organic  reality* 
We  need  have  no  fears,  however,  about  Schopenhauer's  being 
true  to  his  mission  of  proclaiming  the  illusionism  that  comes 
out  of  dogmatic  idealism.  In  the  very  next  sentence  to  the 
one  we  have  just  quoted,  we  read :  "  His  memory  remains  and 
will  be  celebrated  as  that  of  a  hero;  his  will,  which  was 
mortified  throughout  his  life  by  effort  and  labour,  by  wrong 
consequences  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  world,  vanishes  into 


What  is  significant  for  philosophy  in  Schopenhauer  is  not 

suffer.  This  "objective  "  u-mj-  of  looking  «t  pun  u  ooe  of  the  proofs  ttut  life 
ittolf  i«  greftter  thnn  xny  uid  wH  i>t  ito  momentery  aauatioiiR.  "  Perhftps  jrou 
muy  not  lielieve  it,  but  f^r  liie  every  overpowering  aeiiMition,  oven  tlie  seomtun 
of  pttJD,  in  u  joy." — Jom-nnl  nf  MariR  BiuhkirUelf,  p.  »73. 

>  Werko,  vl  346  ;  Zur  I>ehro  u.  d.  B«j(ih.  u.  Veniein.  e.  Leben.  Anhang. 

^  It  I*  rMlIj  to  ttii*  paw  that  the  dt^tiuctioD  between  jBAmoMenu  luul  tMngt  in 
tliefuMflret  bringa  us.  Wbal  can  be  the  gTKxI  of  thinkiag  if  we  nre  Snnly  cODTiooed 
ihat.  think  u  liiutl  m  wv  may,  tlie  reality  of  things  will  still  elude  ua,  welng  tlnfe 
ila  very  nature  is  autuelliiug  altugetlier  dilTereat  frum  thvugbt  t 
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SO  much  the  mere  principle  of  will,  which  he  sought  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  ideii  of  rationalistic  metaphysic,  as  the  simple 
fact  of  the  attempted  substitution.  Strictly  si>eakmg,  life  can- 
not be  grasped  by  thought  as  i-educible,  in  the  way  of  tlie  old 
ontology,  to  some  one  or  two  entities.  Whenever  SchopenJmuer 
talks  of  tlie  will  as  i(  it  were  a  thing  in  itself,  we  become  dis- 
trustful of  him.  Tlie  chief  safeguard  of  the  will  as  a  principle 
in  philosophy  lies  iu  the  fact  of  its  being  an  impulse  or  an 
attempt,  a  fusion  of  all  actual  and  imaginable  entities  into  one 
grand  effort  to  become  all  reality.  The  mind,  in  trying  to 
graijp  reality,  most  grasp  it  expansively  and  brtmdly  and 
freely  as  something  that  is  continually  changing  aud  evoUing — 
must  gi-asp  it.  iu  short,  as  au  ejbrt  after  a  fuller  and  richer  life. 
In  doing  so,  it  will  become  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  very 
effort  to  attain  to  a  philosophical  syDthesis  of  things  is  nothing 
that  possesses  an  absolute  significance  in  itself,  nothing  iu 
connection  with  which  wo  should  look  for  definite  returns  or 
results,  but  is  rather  itself  to  be  construed  as  part  of  the  effort 
put  forth  by  the  human  personality  to  attain  to  a  more  stable 
aud  permanent  position  in  the  fabric  of  reality  tlian  is  ap- 
parently possessed  by  material  things  aud  by  the  lower  ani- 
mals. We  tkiid-  things  in  order  that  we  may  act  better  and 
preserve  our  individuality  in  the  system  of  things.  Just 
as  we  cannot  understand  art  without  cultivating  in  ourselves 
the  artistic  impulse,  and  just  as  we  cannot  know  the  moral 
ideal  without  (us  Aristotle  suggested)  cultivating  in  ourselves 
the  habits  and  the  insight  of  the  good  man,  so  we  cannot 
understand  philosophy  without  cultivating  the  philasophical 
imjmlse,  without  appi'eciating  philosophy  as  itself  a  supreme 
effort  of  man  to  make  more  sure  of  his  existence  in  a  world 
where  everytliing  seems  to  have  the  mark  of  finitude  uiwn  iL 
Philosophy  represents  the  highest  effort  of  man  to  find  and  lo 
secure  for  liimself  an  established  place  in  the  cosmic  process 
of  change  and  development.      The  philosopher  should  be  a 
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man  who  has  tbe  emotloDoI  and  volitional  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate evcxy  side  of  life,  and  along  with  that  the  power  of 
thought  to  reduce  tlie  varied  forms  of  his  experience  and  tbe 
din'erent  aspects  of  the  cosmos  to  tlieir  .simplest  terms.  In 
this  way  hu  will  be  eimblud  to  think  reality  and  lo  think  him- 
self  and  to  trace  the  roots  of  his  action  in  his  own  organism 
and  in  the  organisms  that  preceded  his  own.  As  soon  as  we 
see  that  the  world  is  one  will,  we  can  relate  ourselves  to  tbe 
whole  universe  and  make  our  *'  dead  self "  in  unconscious 
nature  a  "  stepping-stone "  to  higher  things. 

Schopenhauer's  suggeativeness,  in  short,  extends  a«  f ar  as 
the  dynamic  or  volitional  philosophy  of  life  will  carry  u& 
His  quutism  in  art  and  ethics  and  religion  cannot  be  taken  to 
be  the  last  phase  of  his  thought  It  has  a  meaning  undoubt- 
edly, the  great  meaning,  in  fact,  that  in  art  and  religious  as- 
piration we  already  see  tbe  world  spiritualised  or  made  sub- 
servient to  tbe  puri)ose8  of  iutelligeul  human  beiugs.     For 

"Was  im  Leten  una  verdrieart 
31an  im  iiilUe  gern  genieMt."  * 

Tndee<l,  the  outcome  of  quietism,  as  of  religious  faith  in 
general,  is  that  we  must  have  the  courage  to  proclaim  tu 
rail  what  we  experience  iu  art  and  in  religion,  and  must  de- 
liberately place  our  artistic  and  religious  intuitions,  the  world 
of  beauty  and  of  goodness,  above  the  world  of  the  senses  and 
of  the  scientific  understanding,  althoiigh  we  may  not  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  critical  ability  to  justify  this  procedure  with 
our  uuderst&nding. 


Kcality  as  we  know  it  at  any  one  moment  of  time  thus 
practically  comes  to  be,  on  a  positive  and  lilwral  interpretation 
of  Schopeuliauer's  philosophy  of  will,  a  combination  in  organic 
unison  of  an  absolutely  existent  being  (the  world-will  not  as  a 

'Ooethe. 
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mere  potency  bat  as  a  living,  organic  thing)  with  a  number  of 
imperfect  existences  that  we  call  things  and  a  number  of  beings 
called  pfTHOHS,  who  are  destined  to  attain  through  the  ethical 
and  apiritual  life  a  reality  after  which  they  are  continually 
striving.  Kvcry  one  carries  about  within  himself  a  conscious- 
ness of  that  active  effort  to  be  which  is  tlie  key-note  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  self  and  of  that  of  all  other  living  beings.  We 
are  never  so  sure  of  ourselves  as  when  we  are  acting  with  our 
whole  activity;  when  we  reflect  about  ourselves  we  are  always 
in  doubt  about  ourselves,  but  never  so  when  we  act.  This  is 
the  element  of  plain  truth  which  underlies  all  Schopenhauer's 
difficulties  about  knowledge.'  If  by  knowledge  we  mean  a 
corporate  and  organic  .lenso  of  things,  in  tliat  case  we  rJo  know 
the  world  as  whole  anil  imified ;  but  if  by  knowledge  we  mean 
the  dissecting  intellectual  activity  of  the  understanding,  then 
in  that  case  we  know  the  world  only  in  sections  and  "in 
part."  The  knowledge  of  the  world  in  sections  has  of  coarse 
more  of  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  value.  It  is  absurd 
to  think  about  and  to  Heek  after  the  intellufiblc  meaniru/  of 
things  as  such,  as  if  tltat  were  anything  on  its  own  account. 
The  construction  put  upon  things  by  the  understanding  has 
reference  only  to  the  wants  of  the  will  and  the  exigencies  of 
■our  practical  life. 

It  is  convenient,  for  instance,  in  interpreting  nature, — in 
thinking  about  the  relation  of  so-called  inert  matter  to  the 
forces  and  the  life  that  is  in  tlie  universe, — to  imagine  to  our- 


'  "  PluloMfthy  klunA  is  the  study  of  [the)  mlitj  itMlf  totb  m  fact  ttrMl  ouo- 
«doiUQ«M.  Tbe  contanipUtiv*  coiudoiuaew  T  or  the  KcUve '  Not  Llic  fomur, 
fur  by  th«  v«ry  ^t  that  it  GOQt«tnplatM  And  raflKts  [I*  not  thii  ScbopeohAuer'a 
(.-oDteDtioo  t  See  chap.  iiL],  il  cluuigc*  kimI  sbstiiKb* :  but  io  tlw  «ocon<l,  in  which 
we  Kn  tli«  whole  oi  oupwIvim,  in  whirh,  alimg  with  tlie  wMitioirut  luaA  \\\t:  action 
of  |irmvtiual  life,  w«  i>l)tAtti  tlie  nioBt  iiitetue  aeDtiiuent  of  reality.  Tliia  reality, 
nwnovcr,  »  nut  immobile  aad  aa  tf  ci^-italli«ed  in  the  pa«t ;  it  ia  In  cha  proceaa 
of  beooming  and  detenninM  tli«  future.  It  enibracea  then  a*  oiM  monteot  the 
dam*  vaA  the  to-U-donr,  the  realised  and  the  more  or  le«  oooacioiu  tdwl  which 
tMlbw  it."— Alfred  Fo>idU6e,  'Intcmat.  Jour,  of  Ethioa,*  Jan.  ISM. 
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selves  such  things  as  "  atoms  "  and  "  cells  "  (simple  oi^ganisius) 
but  there  are  no  such  things  as  atoms  or  material  minima 
which  forces   from    without  may  be  thought  to  act,  or 
which  can  be  regarded  as  Jirst  cells  (cella  which  do  not  n 
lo  be  explained  by  reference  to  antecedent  cellular  matter). 
The  aoitl  of  man,  too,  is  au  ideal  thing  or  a  fiction  inasmuch  oa 
it  is  merely  the  inwar<l  rcHccUon  or  the  consciousness  that  hfr 
has  of  his  evoh*ing  life.     It  15  as  an  organic  functioning  being 
that  man  is  real ;  and  so  the  soul,  like  most  other  ontological 
entities,  is  to  be  explained  (after  Schopenhauer)  not  statically 
but  dynamically.     Aristotle   saw    this,  and    expressed    it  in 
his  definition  of  the  soul  as  "  the  Grst  reaUaatiou  of  n  body 
potentially  endowed  with  life":^    but  the  German   spiritual 
philosophy  of  the   nineteenth  century  evidently  felt  it  best 
in   the  interests  of  religion   and  other   ideal   things   to  put 
furwani   the   ontology   of  tJie  idea  or  the  spiritoal   soul  as 
opposed   to    the    ontology    of    crass   matter  or   the   material 
body.     It  is  not,  however,  a  service  to  religion  to  reduce  man 
wholly  to  spirit ;  to  do  so  plays  too  easily  into  the  hands  of 
pantheism. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  toUl  and  the  xnteUcH  and  the 
feeling  of  man ;  every  one  of  these  faculties  must  be  ex- 
plained dynamically  in  order  to  be  understood :  the  will  is  the 
life-force  that  jml.sates  through  man's  nature,  and  the  intellect 
is  the  partial  knowledge  that  he  has  of  hia  life,  and  feeling 
is  the  refiex  or  measure  of  the  elTort  or  energy  which  makes 
liim  what  he  is.  And  so  on  with  such  things  as  the  "soul 
of  the  world,"  and  the  "Zeit-Gcist,"  and  the  "will  of  the 
people."  None  of  these  things  are  definite  and  absolute 
realities  on  their  own  account,  but  are  all  intelligible  only 
as  aspects  of  tlie  life  or  the  will  that  assert  itself  everywhere. 
All  explanations  of  things  other  than  as  phases  or  grades  of 
the  will  to  live  are  in  a  sense  fictitious  and  abstract;  they 

■  De  Animit,  a.  1,  412ii. 
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very  often  begin  hy  deflning  tilings  as  "  tliat  which  "  and  so 
on.  Heat,  for  example,  is  said  to  be  a  particular  mode  of 
motion,  and  "  life  "  to  be  tfutt  property  of  organised  matter 
in  virtue  of  which  it  can  move  from  place  to  place  and 
nourish  itself  and  reproduce  itself.  Schopenhauer's  ability  to 
adopt  the  pliraseology  either  of  ruaterialism  or  of  idealism 
reaU  u|K)n  the  knowledge  that  all  merely  statical  and  outo- 
logical  explanations  of  things  are  inadequate.  All  volition 
aud  all  forms  of  or{>anic  life  and  of  physical  energy  are 
assei'twi»  of  the  will  wliicrh  is  the  life  of  the  world.  That 
life  is  material  and  spiritual  at  the  same  time.  The  whole 
difficulty  of  life  conHi}>Us  in  infusing  a  spiritual  meaning 
into  what  is  called   material. 

That  the  world  is  will  or  life,  is  the  only  complete  answer 
to  the  question  about  the  nature  of  reality.  All  definitions 
of  the  real  according  to  the  point  of  yiavf  of  any  one  science, 
or  of  history,  or  of  art,  are  relevant  enough  as  far  as  they 
go ;  but  tliey  all  stop  short  of  unfolding  the  complete  nature 
of  things.  It  is  true,  for  instance,  that  the  world  as  wo  know 
it  consists  of  matter  and  force,  and  that  all  changes  in  the 
world  are  explicable  as  transformations  of  energ)' ;  hut  it  is 
equally  true  (as  the  idealist  would  pul  it)  that  the  world  is  a 
stage  which  seema  to  have  been  erected  for  the  evolution 
of  the  conscious  life  of  man,  and  is  consequently  most  truly 
intelligible  as  simply  "  objectified  spirit."  Idealism  and  ideal- 
ism, in  short,  are  lx)th  looking  at  two  sides  of  one  reality 
(the  will  of  the  world) ;  the  former  sees  the  material  condition 
under  which  all  life  exhibits  itself,  and  the  latter  the  growth 
in  inlemaliuUion  or  spiniuality,  of  which  all  *'  external "  force 
and  movement  and  sunuounting  of  obstacles  is  the  mere 
symbol  or  condition.  No  statical  or  ontological  definition  of 
reality  is  adequate  to  the  living  personal  reality  of  the 
world.  Our  answer  to  the  question.  What  is  the  real  ? 
always  depends  upon  the  (wint  of  view  we  adopt  in  looking 
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npon  things.'  A  definition  of  the  real  may  apparently  \» 
perfectly  "  objective  "  and  valid,  or  it  may  apparently  be  lo-pdc- 
ally  perfect  (e.y.,  the  world  consists  of  appearance  and  realitr, 
of  something  that  appears  and  of  the  appearance  of  that  some* 
thing),  aud  yet  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  fulness  of  reality, 
fall  short  of  setting  forth  the  volitional  and  personal  character 
of  reality.  Of  course  the  real — I  wisl»  to  avoid  tlie  expnisaioo 
the  uUimate  real — is  in  its  central  life  or  essence  uiUc-ntncahlr, 
in  the  sense  that  life  is  greater  than  knowledge  and  cannot 
l>e  grasped  by  something  that  it  merely  engenders  or  creatis 
(knowledge),  and  that  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  anytliing  shcot 
of  the  impulse  after  life  which  it  essentially  is  itself. 

It  is  the  same  with  every  phenomenon  or  event  in  the  vrorll 
It  is  what  we  find  it  to  be  from  the  point  of  view  wc  adopL 
Thought  u  a  secretion  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  and 
hearing  in  a  molecular  pn>ce8S  which  is  converted  into  a 
neural  process,  and  th«  colour  of  many  insects  is  a  device 
(imitation}  on  the  part  of  nature  to  disguise  them  from  theii 
enemies,  and  government  is  (as  far  as  we  can  see  with  our 
eyes)  force  or  power,  ami  love  w,  in  the  last  resort,  a  passion, 
and  Mt  on.  All  these  definitions  are  perfectly  final  from  some 
one  point  of  view  or  other,  yet  we  could  not  write  the  word 
onltf  after  the  i$  in  any  one  instance.  There  w  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  one  will  after  life  and  better  life,  and  the 
various  forms  in  which  that  will  expresses  itself.  The  only 
absolutely  true  statement  about  the  nature  of  the  real  is  the 
conscious  referen<'e  back  (in  the  impulse  to  live)  of  "  reality '' 
to  itself,  as  itself  (in  the  life  it  wills)  the  best  explanation  of 
itself.  "We  are  bordering  ou  tautology,  but  tautology  has 
always  the  possible  value  of  letting  a  thing  speak  for  itself, 

'  Ct.  "  PleoMf  reta^tA/ier  that  ojitimim  and  jteMimxrtii  ai-fl  definitioiw  of  tfa« 
wurlil,  Dtiil  UiRt  i>ur  own  reacttuiiJi  an  Uie  norhl,  niiKll  a»  they  are  in  Inilk,  are 
parDi  of  it,  ami  luwiaariiy  Keip  to  dttermiru  the  definition.  TKeg  «My  bt  tki 
dteiiive  Htrntnlt  in  rietfrijiininy  the  dtjinttion."  —  Prtif.  W.  Jamw,  'iDteroau 
Jour,  of  Kiliic*,'  Oct  1895,  p.  22. 
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of  clearing  tht  vsiy  for  vision.  In  clear  vision  and  in  true  life 
we  <lo  Icam  tho  reality  of  things.  "'Things  are  what  they 
are/  says  Bishop  Butler  in  his  unadorned  but  forcible  English 
— *  things  are  what  they  are,  and  the  consequences  of  them  will 
be  what  they  will  be ;  why,  then,  should  we  desire  to  be  de- 
ceived ? '     Vet  men  do  deceive  themselves  every  day."  ^ 


Say  what  one  will  about  Schopenhauer,  he  seems,  after  all 
(his  transcendental  metapbysic  A  la  Fichte  and  Schelling  apart), 
to  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  this  is  why  scientific  men  often 
agree  wiLli  Iiir  philosophy,  while  philosophers  do  uoL  Every 
one  who  ha:ii  l>een  imbued  with  llie  spirit  of  the  positive  method 
of  science  must  sympathise  with  Schopenhauer  in  his  ridicule 
(he  thinks  the  ridicule  justified  because  serious  positive  exam- 
ination is  out  of  the  question)  of  that  most  vicious  aspect  of 
(ierman  philosophy,  so  prominent  in  the  Hegelian*  dialectic  and 
Fichte'a  WisHenxhaftnUhre,  whereby  it  always  seems  to  be 
telling  us  what  a  fact  mn9t  he  before  we  know  what  it  is. 
If  you  only  thump  your  lecture-desk  hard  enough,  Scliojien- 
hauer  suggests,  and  just  insist  with  a  sufficient  amount  of 
effrontery  that  "  of  course  such  things  as  the  '  absolute  idea  ' 
or  '  pure  being '  must  exist,"  you  will  carry  your  blue-eyed 
Teutonic  audience  with  you  wherever  you  wish  to  ga  No 
doubt  German  philosophy  took  a  terribly  long  road  to  reality 
after  Kant,  and  one  might  say  that  the  whole  movement  of 
thought  from  Fichte  and  Hegel  to  Herl»art  and  Schopenhauer 
simply  clironiules  the  struggle  which  the  Germuu  mind  had  to 
go  through  before  it  coiUd  look  at  things  fairly  and  squarely 
and  positively.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  one  feels  inclined  to 
Bflsent  to  what  Engels  says  about  Hegel  in  his  essay  upon 

*  PruftMor  Andrew  Sctb,  A  Qruluatkiii  AddrtfM,  *  The  Seottbh  Rcrtew.'  Jul; 
180S. 

'  The  fint  aigiu  of  this  method  of  proc*clur«  &r«  to  be  traced,  aoootrUng  to 
Prnfenor  AdMiuon,  ta  F^dite'e  *  Kiitik  Rller  Offeobwuog.'  Flobtv  (Blkckwood't 
Philomphkid  CiMiiOi). 
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Feuerbarh:  ""NVith  Itegel  all  philosophy  ends,  partly  because 
it  ia  he  who  apprehends  it«  whole  development  iu  his  systeio, 
and  partly  because,  without  intending  it,  he  has  pointed  tii« 
way  out  of  the  labyrintii  of  systems  to  the  really  positive 
knowledge  of  the  world." ' 

From  Schoi>enhRuer  we  learn  Ihnt  it  ia  tlie  law  of  uian'e 
nature  to  idealise  the  real  and  to  think  uf  the  idealities  of  Im 
own  making  as  realities  in  order  that  he  may  pursue  tliem  and 
attain — pcrlmps  not  to  them,  but  at  least  to  the  developmeui 
of  his  own  personality  through  the  search  and  the  effort  itselt 
Or  rather  nature  has  so  made  uian  that  iu  his  evolution  he 
becomes  conscious  of  different  planes  of  reality,  of  different 
grades  of  the  will  (iu  the  language  of  Schopenhauer) ;  each 
new  object,  from  the  playthings  of  his  childhood  up  to  tlic 
ideal  creations  of  his  youth  and  the  hard  ambitions  uf  his 
manhood,  commands  almost  liis  wiiolc  atUntion  for  the  time 
being,  and  so  brings  him  from  time  to  time  the  sense  of 
partial  failure,  owing  to  the  no n- attainment  of  what  he  souglit 
so  earnestly.  In  this  way  man  obtains  a  consciousness  of  tJie 
fact  that  the  only  thing  that  is  true  about  life  is  that  it  is  a 
pursuit.  This  i«  the  meaning  of  all  that  Schopenhauer  say^ 
about  the  restlessness  and  the  constant  stru^le  of  lifa  The 
law  of  the  pursuit  uf  mau's  life  and  the  law  of  his  gratlnal 
discn  chant  III  eut  and  partial  attainment  would  be  a  verj'  im- 
portant thing  for  philosophers  to  work  out,'  Schopenhauer 
fails  to  do  this,  or  at  least  he  does  it  only  indirectly  and 
negatively  in  what  we  have  called  his  iUusionism.  If  philo- 
sophy were  to  do  what  we  have  just  suggested,  it  would 
become  douWy  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  world  can  be 
understood  only  in  a  practical  and  an  ethical  regard,  a  truth 


'  Houar,  I'tiiliMophy  and  PuIiUcal  Econum;,  p.  ^47. 

^  It  may  bv  anid  Uml  vi>ii  HKrtuinnn  luw  nttviniitcd  Uiw  id  Iuh  Iaw  of  tlls 
thnx  ktkgca  uf  illutii'iii  am  a]i|>lLMl  i*)  1ii>L)i  iLr^  iu:3ividu&l  aud  the  race.  There  u  * 
great  tloU  in  \»a  irnrtinnnn  ft>H)ut  tli^  ul^jeeiivo  reality  of  pewtiniiatii  or  tlie  oMe»- 
city  uf  illusiou  botli  to  tha  indivMiutl  uxl  tii«  ntce  that  ia  of  Uie  uttnoet  ralua. 
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which   it  is  Schopenhauer's  signal  service   U)  philosophy   to 
liave  einphasisyd. 

A  great  part  of  the  secret  of  living  is  uot  to  allow  the 
merely  illusory  things  of  life  aud  the  uegative  aspects  of  our 
own  experience  and  the  partial  character  of  the  lives  of  most 
men  to  occupy  our  thoughts  too  deeply;  they  might  so  "  611 
our  consciousness  "  that  our  development  would  lie  seriously 
obstructed.  SchopenhnU'er  perhaps  thought  he  Iiad  learned  the 
secret  of  life  in  his  *'  favourite  trick  "  (Knilf)  of  "  suddenly 
pouring "  on  to  the  uiost  vivid  "  impi-ession  or  the  deepest 
feeling  "  the  "  coldest "  and  tlie  most  "  abstract "  thought,  "  so 
as  to  freeze  it  cold  "  and  be  able  to  "  preserve  "  it.  He  talks 
of  tliis  as  a  veritable  "  trick  of  genius,"  maintaining  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  socret  trick  or  artistic  sleight  behind  all  the 
protluctions  of  genius.  The  moat  sane  kind  of  genius,  how- 
ever, would  know  llie  danger  of  turniug  on  the  tap  of  cold 
thouglit  too  suddenly  at  the  moment  of  actual  enjoyment ; 
the  well-spring  of  pure  feeling  might  be  thus  frozen  at  its 
source.  Tlie  moat  powerful  and  the  most  sane  genius  would 
be  capable  of  deliberately  allowing  bis  feeling  to  transcend  his 
thought,  knowing  that  feeling  connects  us  with  the  life  of  the 
universe  as  a  whole,  while  the  understanding^  never  does. 

^  One  ■hnul')  never  forget  th»t  a  nMy  good  tnlellect  mmiu  on  the  wlicJe  a 
fnirly  |iuw«<Tful  kiiil  an-iirnto  ui)()er«t*niling,  with  oL  l«iutt  aomething  of  tlie  tu»th«- 
ituilival  »nil  •dentific  |inwer  nf  ■luOyniii— the  piiHer  uf  umIiik  the  coDHMrtiouv  \a 
thiDKs.  It  aeenu  poMi^•]«  tor  a  inau  U>  tutve  an  uleDteut  of  gtniu*  without  liavin^ 
*  really  good  undcntatMUn^  :  many  tncu  of  uudoubttd  geuiufl,  for  example,  lian 
iierer  been  able  to  tolerate  mathcMatin.  Sdiopeiiliaucr  affects  to  deRpUe  the 
imlheiuatica]  iiiteltect.  He  m^  it  ahnws  only  that  a  ni&D  haa  a  capaaly  for 
tracing  out  the  quantitative  nlalioD^  amang  things— theae  reUliona  l>eang  in  his 
eyc4  the  moat  external  wid  the  poorait  aapeota  of  reality.  Rut  it  is  nmnK  ^  *'>*' 
tociata  the  mathflmatioal  aap«oit  of  reality  from  the  other  upectA.  A  good  minil 
«D  we  thing!  connectedly.  Kant,  fur  example — perbapa  the  etnntgeat  intttlrd 
the  vrarld  luu  ever  sern—hitil  the  matbrttintical  (acuity,  or  the  power  ol  tracing 
relatioiM  and  mntietrtiuiui  where  othei-a  luiglit  fail  to  fiml  tlkem.  There  taxut  ho 
•iinicthiiig  in  niere  t;eniusakiu  i^ifeetinfi—tbe  jniwerof  appreeiaUjig  thloga  whole. 
Mmiv  yiMilA  and  artinla  bare  felt  the  w<:<rld  to  bo  whola,  have  had  the  lyntlittio 
faculty,  who  were  unable  to  tkow  juet  how  the  difforeat  phuea  of  rvality  were 
oontMtfUd  with  each  other,  how  the  world  wa«  Acfwt/fjr  ooe  and  whuk. 
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The  real  "trick"  of  genius  would  be  to  enjoy  reality  and  yet 
consciously  to  enjoy  it,  to  be  able  to  tliink  it  anil  yet  to 
approach  it  at  tbo  same  tiniG  directly.  Napoleon  as  a  genius 
of  action  must  have  liad  something  of  this  ability,  although 
because  associated  too  much  with  the  love  of  personal  power 
it  must  have  lost  in  spontaneity.  Goethe  tells  us  that  he 
who  would  speak  of  love  must  have  lived  it  in  his  heart' 
But  Goethe  himself  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  mere  exjtrriaux 
of  life,  refusing  often  in  his  mind  to  contemplate  any  of  the 
well-marked  aspects  or  relations  of  actions  (their  moral  quality. 
for  instance,  or  their  conseq^uences)  other  than  their  relations 
to  the  pleiisure  or  interest  of  the  agent  Shakespeare's  geuiui;, 
as  the  moat  objective  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was  naturally 
the  most  sane. 

Tlie  fact  of  pain  aud  disappointment  is  a  matter  to  which 
Schopenhauer  has  done  almost  as  much  justice  as  have  the 
professed  oxpoueuts  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism.  It  i» 
impossible  to  will  and  to  live  without  suffering,  he  reminds 
us  a  thousand  times.  The  actual  fact  of  suffering  has  not 
been  considered  at  great  length  in  this  volume,  but  the  meta- 
physical importance  of  the  fact  has  not  been  overlooked.* 

Just  as  Malthus  overturned  Godwin's  Utopia  of  a  world 
where  "  natural  justice "  should  prevail  and  tlie  natural 
wishes  of  man  find  free  scope  by  pointing  to  the  two  simple 
facta  of  the  desire  of  al]  animal  life  to  multiply  itself  and 
the  need  for  food,  so  Schopenhauef  overturns  most  philo- 
sophical temples  and  republics  and  systems  by  emphasising 
the  fact  that  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  life  of  more 
than  three-fourths  of  human  beings  it  may  be  assorted  that 
life  briujj.'n  with  it  a  profound  sense  of  disappointment  and 


'  "  Hh  du  vun  dor  Liebe  sprichat 

Lan  eiK  erat  im  Hrrzeo  l«lica." 
»  Cf.  pp.  SI  5,  220. 
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failure  and  pain  (which  at  death  [K>»3iUy  rises  to  tlie  level 
of  acquiesceuce  and  resignation),  and  that  the  life  of  the  ma- 
jority of  humau  beiugs,  as  well  as  that  of  all  uuimals,  is  char- 
acteriseil  by  unceasing  struggle  and  effort.  It  is  no  way  out 
of  Schopenhauer's  clutches  to  say  (as  most  men  of  the  world 
do  say)  that  of  course  the  only  sensible  man  is  the  man  who 
has  ceased  to  form  any  expcctation.s  whatever  about  life ;  for, 
ou  the  very  principles  of  Schopenhauer,  the  man  who  has  no 
expectations  and  no  desires  has  practically  oeasod  to  live  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  true  that  Schopenhauer 
says  wo  ought  to  give  up  willing :  but  he  can  mean  by  that, 
and  he  really  does  mean,  only  the  abandonment  of  all  effort 
after  mere  personal  siiti?faction  (although  he  knows  perfectly 
well  that  such  efforts  will  never  be  abandoned  by  the  miyority 
of  men). 


It  is  inlerestiug  to  remember  that  Schopenhauer,  while 
thrusting  upon  philosophy  the  necessity  of  reckoning  seri- 
ously with  what  is  called  naturalism,  — "  psyehoiofftts  nemo 
nisi  j)hynoloffiii,"  as  Johannes  Midler  used  to  say, — is  not 
a  victim  of  the  false  metapliysic  of  niateriaiism  or  dogmatic 
evolutionism.*  Ho  tlid  not  seriously  believe  in  the  actual 
historical  evolution  of  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious, 
in  spile  of  the  fact  of  \\\i^  talking  about  thought  as  a  chance 
light  developed  out  of  the  blind  will  in  its  struggle  with  na- 
tare.  He  knew  as  a  philosopher  that  what  is  called  "matter" 
implies  the  existence  of  mind  or  consciousness,  and  that,  as  a 
recent  President  of  the  British  Association  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '*  the  origin  of  life,  the  first  transition  from  lifeless  things 
to  living  matter,  is  a  riddle  which  lies  l«yond  our  scope."* 
And  again,  when  we  agree  with  his  contention  that  life  and 
the  world  are  will,  we  are  tliiuking  of  all  the  grades  of  the 
assertion  of  the  will,  including  physical  energy  and  intellectual 

t  Cr.  pp.  37,  S83.  ^  Report  of  tlw  Addrew  of  U98. 
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and  BBtlietical  and  nioml  activity.     Unfortunately  it  is  often 
the  ssme  with  Schopenhauer  us  it  is  with  Hegel :   metaphy^sica) 
and  pliysical  evolution  are  not  always  clearly   distingnisbeil 
from  each  other ;  or  rather  both  philosophers  often    write  u 
if  metaphysical  evolution  were  something  that  actually  took 
place  AS  matter  of  fact  somewliere  else  than  in   the  brain  of 
the   thinker.      A   metaphysical   analysis  of  the   world    must 
naturally  always  he  takeu  in   a  timeless  or  idenl  (non-his- 
torical) sense.      From  the  point  of  view  of  dialectic,  Uie  world 
is  ideally  perfect,  even  altliough  the  will  is  always  seeking 
to  assert  itself  anew    in   dillerent  finite   indi\iduals.       Man 
as  evolving  will  can,  in  thtt  ethical  and  the  artistic  and  the 
religions  life,  already  enter  upon  the   timeless   completeness 
and  perfection  of  the  world-will  itself.^     By  the  uegation  in 
his  will  of  the  defect  aud  the  illusion  that  he  finds  in  his  owa 
life  and  in  the  lives  of  others,  and  of  the  sin  and  son-ow  that 
are  in  the  world,  he  can  enter  upon  the  a^i~maXwn  of  complete 
and  perfect  life. 


-i  propos  of  ethical  evolution,  tlie  idea  of  man's  life  as  will, 
as  soinething  that  is  essentially  htcom-itig  rather  than  auj'thing 
that  actually  is,  affords  a  valuable  corrective  to  many  of  the 
notorious  difficulties  of  tlie  Hegelian  metapliysic  of  reality. 
It  is  quite  in  the  apii'it  of  Hegel's  dialectic^  or  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  idea  in  general,  that  a  so-called  higher  point  of  view 
about  the  world  OT  the  life  of  man  should  actually  supplant  or 
remove  altogether  a  so-called  lower  or  inferior  point  of  view. 
In  the  different  stages  of  Hegel's  *  Logic/  and  in  the  transi- 
tions from  one  jiail  of  his  system  to  another,  we  generally  find 
that  a  lower  category  tends  to  disappear  altogctlier  into  a 
higher  category  :  rcciprocitt/,  for  example,  is  made  to  supplant 

'  '•  Uii<l  »h  *Ues  in  ewigcii  Wwlwel  ItreUt, 
K*  beliarret  iut  Wech-^l  eiii  i-uhig^r  Ocist.'* 

— '  Die  Worte  de«  QUubeBB,'  .Schiller.' 
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causation,  ami  the  «tfllogiim  to  supplant  the  juitgincnt,  and  the 
objcH  the  syilogwn,  and  fiually  the  ItUa  is  made  to  supplant 
the  object ;  and  then  finally  the  Idea  becomes  all  in  all.  And 
in  the  same  spirit  the  philosophy  of  religion  is  practically 
made  to  take  the  place  of  or  to  supplant  concrete  religious 
feeling,  and  philosophy  is  made  to  supplant  science,  and 
science  is  made  tn  supplant  common-sense.  Kow  this  whole 
tendency  is  lacking  in  a  Ime  regard  for  reality,  for  the  reality 
of  ordinary  things  and  the  facts  of  ordinary  life. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  idealise  life  and  reality  in  the  way 
that  Hegel  seeks  to  do,  and  actually  to  pass  in  one's  thought 
from  a  Uncer  to  a  higher  point  of  view  about  things.  But  the 
idea  cannot  be  made  to  win  its  comiuest  over  the  world  so 
easily.  As  a  human  l)cing  the  pliilosopher  or  the  idealist  has 
to  dtsohaige  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  like  his  less-gifted 
fellows ;  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  these  in  his  thought  or 
to  allow  himself  to  think  liimwlf  superior  to  the  concrete  per- 
formances uf  duty  merely  because  he  undcrsiandu  everything 
in  idea.'  Just  as  the  artist  can  never  utterly  get  rid  of  the 
laws  of  physical  science  which  determine  the  way  in  wluch 
objects  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  percipient,  nor  the  chemical 
laws  which  determine  the  possible  combinations  that  he  may 
make  of  his  colours;  so  thi^  plnlosopher  or  the  genius  can 
never  completely  eliminate  or  abolish  the  lower  or  the  material 
of  reality,  or  ignore  the  fact  of  his  being  surrounded 
by  people  who  may  not  bo  his  own  equals  or  the  fact  of  his 
own  material  or  economic  wants.  The  whole  problem  of 
ordinary  life — of  life  id  has,  as  the  French  say — consists  in 
the  continual  effort  to  mould  the  lower  aspects  of  life  in  con- 
formity with  the  higher.    As  a  nmtter  of  fact,  the  ideal  or  the 

'  I  am  thiDlutig  of  inatance*  tn  which  wcll-kDown  uon  of  geniiu  hat-«  ofteo 
Hi  at  naogbt  msvcthI  nf  ibe  eaUtiliahM)  rulea  uf  society.  I  am  not  criUeMng 
•ucfa  procedure,  liut  merely  potoUog  ouL  the  fact  that  Uiey  have  to  reoogDise  the 
rxiAtenoe  »t  onliuary  oUigatiuOM  and  dutiea.  Qoitig  to  the  [K>ll«  to  tot*  in  a 
inuDKt[)al  election  would  be  audi  a  duty. 
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psychical  never  wholly  supplauls  the  material  or  the  physical 
We  know  perfectly  well  that  our  physical  wants  subject  us 
to  the  physical  laws  of  tlie  universe,  and  also  that  the  scieu- 
tific  aspects  of  reality  continue  to  exist  alongside  of  both 
natural  and  artistic  beauty.  Owing  to  this,  philosophy  has 
contiuuiilly  to  justify  its  existeuce  over  against  Umt  of  science, 
and  religion  to  justify  its  existence  over  agaiast  both  mere 
philosophy  and  mere  secularism.  And  this  is  so  just  because 
life  is  unll,  because  the  life  of  man  is  a  strugj?le  which  is  not 
blest  with  the  possibility  of  victory  until  its  close. 

The  diffeitjnt  planes  of  reality,  or  the  different  grades  of 
the  will,  in  the  liin;;uage  of  Schopenhauer,  do  not  completely 
\itiss  over  into  each  other  or  disappear  into  each  other  ao  ea&ily 
as  in  Hegel  beinff  passes  into  becoming  or  reciprodly  into  the 
mo/ton,  nor  as  nature  passes  into  thmigM.  The  world  ever  rcmaiuM 
before  us  as  a  plexus  or  tissue  of  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  force 
that  are  exi'mplified  in  it,  of  physical  mid  chemical  and  organic 
as  well  as  of  purely  psychical  energy.  The  lower  planes  of 
experience — the  natural  and  physical  aspects  of  reality — may 
indeed  seem  to  philosophy  to  have  their  meaning  only  in  view 
of  the  higher  (as  even  matter  and  mtisalUi/,  for  example,  are 
to  a  certain  extent  psychical  phenomena);  but  they  do  not 
altogether  disaypenr  into  the  psychical  and  the  ideal,  just 
because  the  world  k  will  and  not  idea.  The  world  as  we 
know  it  is  to  a  large  extent  the  stage  of  a  struggle  between 
the  real  and  the  ideal.  Because  man's  life  is  essentially  will 
it  cannot  he  spiritualised  away  into  the  "  pale  moonlight"  of 
the  idea ;  what  man  wants  is  not  ethereality  but  an  organism 
which  shall  be  eipial  to  the  highest  aspirations  of  his  rational 
will.  Ouce  again,  it  is  true  that  Schopenhauer  himself 
generally  relapses  into  a  pantheism  of  the  will,  just  as  Hegel 
did  into  that  of  the  idea,  but  he  ought  uot  to  have  done  this. 
When  he  did  so  he  took  for  his  type  of  will  not  the  complete 
will  that  man  is  developing  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life. 
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but  the  Kctilious  thing  called  mere  potrncy  or  mere  tendency^ 
wliich  is  really  mere  uotliiug,  or  at  least  just  the  same  as 
nothing.  When  he  did  so  he  fell  l>ack  into  an  iniagiaary 
physical  evolutionism,  an  imaginary  evolution  of  the  higher 
from  the  lower  in  point  of  time,  of  the  ideal  from  the  material. 
And  as  we  have  said,  he  was  so  good  a  disciple  of  Kant  that 
he  ought  to  have  been  above  this. 


Schopenhauer  always  remained  something  of  an  idealist  in 
the  sense  that  ho  could  never  quite  believe  the  reality  of  things 
to  be  just  what  it  seemed  to  be.  Now  while  this  belief  is 
tti  a  certain  extent  justifiable,  there  is  something  exceedingly 
dangerous  about  it.'  The  perccptiou  of  this  danger  is  the  jwr- 
'ceptiou  of  Schopeuhaucr'a  limitations  and  of  the  limitations  of 
idealism  and  illusionism  generally.  All  idealism  is  apt  to  lead 
to  pessimism.  Schojtenhaner'a  pessimism  is  due  to  an  exctss  on 
his  part  of  the  idealistic  temperament.  Idealism,  iu  questioning 
the  reality  of  things,  even  of  the  so-called  lower  and  material 
aspects  of  the  world,  tends  to  cut  away  any  real  foothold  that 
it  might  have  upon  reality.  In  questioning  things  it  may 
come  in  the  end  to  despair  of  the  reality  even  of  subjecti\*e 
facts — of  human  experience,  of  the  thoughts  and  volitions  of 
men.  We  can  sec  tliis  tendency  to  lose  hold  upon  pal|uible 
reality  through  straining  after  sometliing  supposedly  higher 
than  ordinary  reality  in  the  cose  of  the  idealism  of  religion. 
The  consistent  Jioman  Catholic,  for  instance,  is  necessarily 
to  a  lai^e  extent — in  so  far  as  he  is  now  forced  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  the  "  temporal  supremacy  "  of  his  Church — 
a  political  pessimist;  he  believes^  or  he  onght  to  believe, 
that  the  present  world  is  actually  going  to  "  rack  and  ruin  " 
because  it  does  not  present  to  him  the  realisation  of  the 
religious  ideal  in  which  he  believes.  The  absolutist  or  idealist, 
iu  fact,  in  whatever  shape  we  find  him,  is  always  apt  to  have 

■  Cr.  cbit{u  ii.  ;  rIm  pp.  275,  t«d,  iia 
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a  d&pairin^^  hold  upon  reality :  he  takes  it  all  to  be  illusory  in 
80  far  as  it  does  uot  fit  iu  to  his  iden,  whatever  tftat  mny 
happeu  to  be.  It  takes  veiy  little  of  the  historical  spirit  to 
put  all  ideas  and  all  ideal  systems  on  the  same  footing,  as 
being  all  of  them  inadeq^nat-e  attempts  to  graap  the  world  as  a 
whole,  suggestive  enough  at  a  given  time  hut  one-sided  and 
unreal.  Unless  the  idealist  is  something  of  a  realist.,  unless 
he  has  a  firm  grasp  on  some  real  wliicli  he  wants  to  idealise, 
he  is  of  necessity  always  veiling  into  illusionisni. 

Schopenhauer  was  a  man  who  had  been  spoiled  by  pliilo- 
sophical  idealism,  and  was  struggling  vainly,  stniggling  with 
all  the  energy  of  his  passionate  and  jwwerful  nnture,  to  get  to 
reality.  Plato  cast  Ms  spell  upon  hini  iu  his  youth  and  made 
him  feci  the  whole  world  to  be  alien  and  foreign  to  spiritual 
will.  There  really  never  was  anything  very  home-like  about 
the  world  for  the  young  Schopenliauer ;  and  I'lato  and  Kant 
gave  him  intellectnal  grounds  for  belie\ing  that  it  never  could 
be  home-like  to  the  human,  spirit.  The  idealists  of  his  day 
only  made  him  angry  with  their  extravagances,  and  so  matters 
always  went  from  bad  to  worse  with  him.  The  anthropologist 
might  summarily  characterise  Schopenhauer's  personality  as 
rej^resenting  simply  the  effort  to  struggle  through  idealism  to 
reality.  He  would  not  by  this  be  doing  complete  justice  to 
Schopenliauer,  but  he  would  not  be  travelling  in  a  wrong 
direction.  Much  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  is  simply 
devoted  to  portraying  the  efforts  of  an  imperfect  idealism 
to  ^t  to  reality.     It  is  a  great  lesson  to  learn  from  Sclio- 

'  "  Sceptiijnm  btxiuj^lit  me  at  imu  Lime  to  a  ctiticlition  nearly  bordering  oo 
frens}'.  T  hrul  the  idciL  that  liciidea  inyeeU  nobody  ami  nothing  esUted  in  tl>e 
whole  TTorld ;  tlxKt  tbiiig«  were  not  ihingp,  but  proMatatioCH,  which  beounr 
liltenomenal  only  at  whAt  Uiae  I  directed  my  atteauoa  to  them,  «&d  thftt  ihewt 
pKMntatioiu  dluppflftred  aI  ouce  when  I  ceased  to  thiak  of  theta.  .  .  .  Tlit-re 
were  houra  when,  under  t!ie  iutiucocc  of  thi»  Sxcd  idcn,  I  c&me  to  each  a  {iit«h  *4 
■u«nt«l  brwildcnurut,  llutt  I  lit  ttitu^D  luiiki'd  ijujiikly  the  otiior  M'ay,  ia  the  hayt 
tliaC  iu  the  jilace  wliere  I  wna  uot,  I  tuLn^lit  lie  siirprLsed  Uy  iidtliiiignewi." — Tolvtoi, 
uquotml  from  Lowenfeld  by  Kordnu,  *  Degenentkin,'  p.  136. 
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pcDhaucr  that  all  idealism  has  a  tendency  to  peaaimiam  just 
becanse  it  naturally  tends  to  illusionism.  Aud  of  course  this 
means  that  all  philosophy  has  a  tendency  to  pt^ssimism  because 
idealism  is  such  an  integral  element  in  all  philosophy.  Keal- 
ista  rarely  leada  to  pessimism.  People  who  face  the  tragic 
side  of  life  all  their  Uvea  throngh  are  rarely  ])e3simi')tic.  Ko 
one,  in  fact,  who  works  hard  can  be  {lessiuustiu  Sudi  a 
man  temis  to  believe  in  goodness  almost  in  spite  of  himself. 
Hnman  nature  has  a  wonderful  amount  of  rccnperativc  power 
and  positive  vitality  about  it.  Realism  does  not  necessarily 
mean  materialism ;  it  means  only  a  belief  in  the  philosophy 
of  action  and  energy  and  function  and  achievement.  The 
sttidy  of  action  is  healthful  because  tt  brings  to  tlie  mind  the 
sense  of  free  energy  and  consequently  of  pleasure  and  uf  hope  ; 
while  the  study  of  mere  thought,  in  so  far  as  it  is  unnatural,  is 
unhealtlifiil — is  apt  to  spoil  a  man's  sense  for  reality'. 


It  has  been  said  that  Schopeuhauer'a  philosophy  occupies 
itself  largely  with  the  contradictions  or  the  illusionism  and 
the  discrepancy  that  are  in  things.  There  is  an  element  of 
contradiction  in  experience,  and  even  if  that  be  only  apparent 
and  not  real,  the  very  contemplation  of  it,  the  efTort  to  sur- 
mount it  in  one's  thought,  is  apt  to  engender  a  feeling  of 
illusion.  •'  Life  oscillates  like  a  penduliuu  from  left  to  right, 
from  paiu  to  funuV  The  wbole  philosophy  of  the  concept  is 
apt  to  "  sickly  things  over  "  with  tire  "  pale  cast  of  thought," 
and  so  to  make  them  lose  their  ap|>arent  and  manifest  reality. 
The  greatest  of  all  contradictions  in  experience  is  the  contra- 
diction between  what  is  apparent  and  what  is  real,  the  search 
that  constitutes  life  and  that  which  the  search  really  brings. 
It  is  this  upon  which  Schopenhauer  especially  fastens  his 
attention.  He  found  things  illuson,*  because  they  were  not 
what  they  seemed  to  be.  But  this  wa«  mainly  because  lie 
did  not  take  a  firmer  hold  npon  hi»  own  philosophy  of  will. 
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He  ought  to  have  detected  and  followed  up  the  reality,  the 
definite  reality,  tliat  the  will  is  manifestly  seeking  in  iU 
toilsome  ascent  through  creation  and  in  the  totality  of  iu 
manifestations.  He  was  unable  to  do  this  because  he  ulwavK 
fastened  his  attention  upon  the  many  things  that  merely  enter 
into  life  for  a  time  without  filling  it  up  or  really  constitating 
it  as  a  whole.  Indeed  nothing  is  calculated  to  satisfy  the 
aspiration  and  effort  of  iimii  but  the  very  fact  of  a  rounded 
and  perfect  life.  This  is  really  attained  iu  the  regenerated 
spiritual  volition  of  which  Schopenhauer  himself  has  made  as 
think  so  much. 

It  is  very  easy  to  fall  into  illusionism  if  we  do  not  keep  a 
firm  hold  of  the  fact  that  life  is  manifestly  an  end  in  itself, 
as  itself  greater  than  all  the  things  which  enter  into  IL  An 
ardent  young  disciple  of  vou  Hartmanu's,  for  instance,  ex- 
claims :  "  Life  feeds  us  with  illusions.  We  simply  stagger  on 
from  one  deception  to  another  and  keep  on  hoping  to  obtain 
happiness ;  .  .  .  but  happiness  seems  only  to  float  away  from 
Otti  eyes,  hope  to  be  as  illusory  as  the  objects  to  which  it 
attaches  iteelf:  'the  only  thing  which  remains  to  us  as  the 
object  of  bopo  is  not  the  greatest  possible  happiness  but  the 
least  possible  uiihappiness.'  *  The  result  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  is  thus  that  one  turns  away  from  everything,  that 
one  finds  with  Koheleth  everything  to  be  "  vanity  "—it, 
illusion,  nothing.*"* 

This  is  quite  convincing  about  the  iUusoriness  of  the  mere 
momentary  pursuits  as  opposed  to  the  pcmiancut  interests  and 
realities  of  life.  It  is  true  both  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
Schopenhauer,  who  writes  scores  of  pages  in  the  same  strain. 
The  proper  conclusion,  however,  to  draw  from  the  illusory  char- 
acter of  many  particular  things  and  many  particular  pursuits 
is  not  tliat  v.e  ought  to  seek  such  a  negative  thing  as  the  least 

'  IJr  Arthur  i>rewii,  '  K.  v.  Hitrtmaaa't  Phirwopbie  un<l  der  M«teriftUBimiB  in 

ilc-r  mixicraei]  Ivultur,'  8.  29. 
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amount  of  paiu,  but  that  we  ought  to  fall  Irack  upon  the  fact  of 
life  as  that  of  whicli  pleasure  and  poiu  are  both  a  mere  index. 
The  regenerated  and  ideal  will  fiuds  all  things  in  the  world 
to  be  new  and  fttU  of  significance,  because  they  are  approached 
in  the  proper  spirit  One  of  the  many  incousistont  things  about 
Schopenhauer  is  ttiat  he  seems  to  recognise  this  himself  per- 
fectly welL  "  So  for  as  enjoyment  is  concerned,  the  average 
man  is  dependent  upon  things  which  are  outside  himself. — 
possessions,  rank,  wife  and  children,  friends,  society,  and  so  on. 
Upon  these  things  he  builds  his  happiness  in  life :  it  conse- 
quently falls  with  thei^  when  he  loses  them  or  when  he  finds 
himself  deceived  in  them.  AVe  might  express  his  condition  by 
saying  that  liis  centre  of  gravity  fails  outside  bimsclf.  This  is 
why  his  wishes  and  desires  change  so  much,  He  will-  -if  his 
means  allow  it — purchase  country  houses  and  horses,  givo 
banquets,  undertake  journeys,  and  in  general  go  in  for  great 
extravagance.  He  does  all  this  because  he  is  seeking  in  every 
conceivable  way  external  happiness,  just  as  an  invalid  hopes 
through  the  use  of  (Wtsonwt/s  and  drugs  to  attain  to  health 
and  vigour,  which  does  not  conic  from  these  things  at  all,  btiL 
from  general  vital  power.  I^et  us  placet  lieside  this  man — 
not  to  go  to  the  very  opposite  exlrume — another  man,  not  of 
great  capacity,  but  still  of  capacity  slightly  above  the  average; 
we  will  find  this  man  working  as  a  dUettante  at  some  line  art 
or  devoting  himself  to  a  positive  science,  like  botany,  or  miner- 
alogy, physics,  astronomy,  or  history,  and  finding  in  this  a  groat 
portion  of  his  happiness,  and  gaining  fresh  strength  from  it 
wlien  tlie  external  sources  of  his  happiness  have  come  to  an 
end  or  do  nut  satisfy  him  any  more.  We  arc  warranted  in 
kying  that  the  centre  of  granty  of  such  a  man  falls  partly 
vnthin  himsell" ' 

AVhen  reading  such  a  passive  as  this,  we  find  that  Schop- 
enhauer is  a  wise  man  in  spite  of  himself,  that  he  seems  really 

'  "Vou  D«m,  WM  Kioer  Ut."    Werke,  v.  358. 
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to  have  a  firm  bold  upon  life.'     But  (as  so  often  happens)  it 
we  read  further  oa  iu  the  same  place,^  we  tiud  liini  falling  into 
ibat  excess  of  subjecti\itj'  and  idealism   wliich    is    the   pre- 
vailing weakness  of  his  whole  system.     He  goes  on  to  deschbe 
how,  after  all,  the  gre-atest  satisfaction  in  life  falls  to  the  lot 
only  of  the  man  of  extraiirdlmiry  genius  (the  being  who  is  so 
dear  Lo  him*):  he  is  the  only  man  whose  "centre  offfraviij 
reatli/  fallx  mthin  hhnsdf,"  seeing  that  he  of  all  men   is  least 
dependent  upon  what  is  outside  Himself.     Such    a  man,  be 
says,   takes  continual    delight    in   occupying   himself   simply 
with  Ms  own  thoughts,  and  so  finds  the  supreme  good  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  leisure  and  the  free  sense  of  his  own  power 
and  capacity.     Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  merely  contem- 
plative  genius  fails  to  realise  the  meaning  of  life.      It  is  only 
the  genius  of  action,    the  genius    who   creates  vhat    enters 
into  the  lives  of  other   men   than   himself,  that    is    really 
happy;  it  is  only  he  who  sets  forth  by  his  works  the  real 
signilicancc  of   human   achievemeut.      We  have  seen   this  in 
dealing  with  the  question  of  artistic  production.      It  is  uuir 
by  relating  the  idea  to  the  will,  the  ideal  to  the  real,  thought 
to  action,  that  we  can  make  life  cease  to  wear  the  illusoi)* 
character  which  it  seems  lo  wear  in  the  hands  of  a  superhciul 
or  exclusively  intellectual  philosophy. 


It  is  to  the  spirit  of  cHtidsm* — the  spirit  of  the  Kantian 
philosophy — that  we  must  look  if  we  would  be  delivered  from 

^  Cf.  "  Now  it  in  certain  Uint  nnthiigg  contributes  rmire  to  sprcnity  thiin  htollli. 
wid  nothing  1p«  tliaii  riclu-is." — Wrrkt?,  v.  :i4S  ;  Parcrgk,  "  Vpu  deiii,  wub  Kiitm- 

Atifl  Bgtun  :  "  lleocn  tt  U  tUnt  Mtbjtftitt  gaixju,  k  noble  cliftTKcler,  mifiiTal 
ability,  u  h*|>|>y  t«ini>crAiQ«nt,  a  weU-oon»titut«(l,  tboroughlj  boftlthy  \n>6y — in 
■liort,  THOU  vxna  in  corport  mno^Are  amoDg  tli«  flivt  importunt  comlitiiios  «if 
lutppiness.  We  ODgbt  to  Ihiak  mucb  more  about  the  promotion  mmI  development 
ot  tlir»e  thiuipi  ttiim  i>f  the  (K««CB«i<>ii  nf  wi^Hb  ivnil  extcnml  boDonrv." — Ibid.,  84^ 

'  Werko,  v,  .1f>9  ;  PlireiigB,  "  Vmi  ileiii,  ivan  Kiner  ist," 

■  H«  iTM  vftry  fond  of  quoting  tlie  wonli  of  Goetlie,  *'  Nor  die  Lumpe  mod 
IwKbetdeti/'  *  Cf.  mpnt,  p.  6. 
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the  exti-emes  of  optimism  and  pessimism.  Both  optimism  and 
jwHsimisni  are  simply  states  of  mind  incident  to  the  process  of 
ilistinguiahiiiij  and  at'cepling  and  rejecting,  offtTmiiuj  and  deny- 
ing, which  goes  ou  in  the  search  of  the  iudividual  for  what  is 
real  and  objective  as  opposed  to  what  is  illusory  and  subjective, 
— in  his  search  for  a  plane  of  reality  upon  which  ho  may  build 
the  creations  of  his  life.  There  is  comfort  in  the  very  fact 
that  pessimism  is  more  an  afl'air  of  the  intellect  than  of  the  will, 
for  it  is  in  the  will  that  the  reality  of  man's  life  is  to  be  found. 
Pessimism  really  arises  only  from  erroneous  estimates  of  life. 
In  making  out  life  to  be  an  affair  of  the  will,  and  so  aii  end  in 
itself — something  that  is  greater  than  all  our  mere  descriptions 
of  it — Schopenhauer  has  broken  the  back  of  his  own  illusionism. 
The  supreme  contradiction,  after  all,  in  Schopenhauer's 
system  is  the  confusion  that  it  exhibits  between  the  crUieal 
and  llie  tlogmatical  methods  of  philosophising.  If  Schopen- 
hauer had  simply  adopted  the  critical  way  of  looking  at  life, 
of  signalising  definitely  and  distinguishing  clearly  from  one 
another  the'  different  points  of  view  from  which  it  can  be 
regarded,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  so  much  absurd  dog- 
matism about  non -exists nee  being  better  than  existence.  Tlie 
very  notion  of  non-ex isleucc,  of  uou-being,  is  simply  a  hasty 
generalisation  from  the  fact  of  coutradictioa  and  illusion. 
The  contradictions  or  illusions  in  life  are  apt  to  make  one 
think  that  non-being  is  really  preferable  to  being.  But  the 
difiiculty  of  thinking  that  which  is  hard  of  comprehension  and 
not  easily  assigned  to  its  true  place  in  the  context  of  our  ex- 
perience, does  not  warrant  us  in  taking  a  negative  view  of  Uie 
whole  of  human  Ufe.  As  has  been  said  by  philosophers,'  the 
allegory  of  non-being  docs  not  belong  to  things  at  all ;  it  is  only 
an  invention  of  the  intellect  to  enable  us  to  think  quickly — 


'  See,  «^.,  I)r»dlcy,  'The  Priuc-iplaM  of  Logic'  (Ilouk  I.  clutj).  itt.)  Initan,  in 
tna  *  Utfpc '  (txknfl.  CUrtodou  Pre«X  w^  'ortb  the  rtlktiaa  of  uoUooa  (poiitin 
tad  ttflgMtive)  to  nalit  j. 
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to  pass  away  from  what  is  really  contradictory  ;  it  belongs,  io 
other  words,  to  the  iffea,  not  to  the  leiU. 

The  sense  of  disenchantment  and  illusion  and  error  is  in- 
cident to  the  very  fact  of  search  and  of  life,  of  life  a«  a  search 
after  better  life.     Ufe,  however,  would  not  be  sought  at  all 
wei-e  it  not  for  tlie  fnct  that  slowly  iu  the  experience  of  thv 
individual    and   of   the    race  a   higher  consciousness   of  the 
realities  of  ixirsoniU  and  social  life  is  ever  dawning   upon  thtf 
hnmaii  race.      In  this  higher  conscionsness  and  the  higher 
effort  of  which  it  is  the  reflex  resides  the  reality  of  life,  the 
reality  upon  which  the  reality  of  all  other   things    depends. 
All  other  things  are  in  thrmsclves  illusory  in  comparison  with 
this  supreme   fact     But   fortunately  things  do  not   exist  tn 
thmuetves;  life,  in  other  words,  ia  not  a.  sum  of  momentum- 
experiences,  as  the  Cyrcnaics  thought.     The  hardest  contra- 
diction in  life,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  arises  out  of  the 
tact  that  we  must  think  as  welt  as  act.     It  is  true  that  oar 
bodies  have  been  wound  up  by  nature  to  discharge  certain 
functions  and  so  to  commit  ns  to  the  pursuit  of  certain  definite 
ends ;  and  it  is  true  that  our  mental  health  seems  to  a  very 
lai]ge  extent   to   tle])end   uptm   the   kind   of  bodily   organisa- 
tion we  iulierit  from  our  progcnitoi-s.      But,  in  virtue  of  our 
intellect,  new  motives  to  live  are  continually  awakened  within 
us,  which  may  in  their  turn  effect  a  reorganisation  of  onr 
whole  natural  system  of  instincts  and  impulses.     When  we 
iire  weary  with  the  stru^le  of  lite  we  are  apt  to  think  that 
the  lives  of  beings  who  ore  not  cursed  with   the   power  of 
human  thought  are  more  happy  and  free  than  our  own ;  but 
nature  and  history  and  society  bring  us  ever  and  anew  under 
the  influence  of  forces  for  the  uplifting  of  our  lives,   forces 
which  exercise  power  over  us  in  spite  of  our  individual  weak- 
ness and  indifference.     The  key-note  of  our  lives  is  will  and 
the  eternal  effort  to  will. 

It  is  an  old  story  that  our  very  finitude  means  our  being 
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subjected  U>  suffering  and  defeat  and  pain.  Schopenhauer  is 
by  no  nieansi  the  only  man  who  has  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
pain  i3  necessarily  bound  up  witli  life,  although  he  is  decidedly 
original  in  the  extreme  vehemence  with  whicli  he  proclaims 
this  fact.  He  has  compelled  us  all  to  think  the  fact  of  pain 
and  sulfering  alont;  with  the  fact  of  volition  and  the  struggle 
for  life.  In  explaining  life  he  often  seems  as  one-sided  in  one 
way  as  Hogel  is  in  another.  He  always  soems  to  he  explainin<{ 
the  higher  by  the  lower,  while  Hegel  is  always  explaining  the 
lower  by  the  higher.  But  we  must  not  go  outeide  tlie  fact  of 
life  in  our  efforts  to  explain  it,  nor  keep  our  attention  fasloiied 
only  on  some  of  its  phases  to  the  neglect  of  other  phases. 
We  can  never  say  why  the  world  should  be  so  and  so,  why  the 
will  should  have  done  just  as  it  has  done,  and  not  differently. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  nothing  could  be  different  unless  the 
whole  imiverse  were  different.  The  inexplicability  of  life  is 
just  the  inexplicability  of  all  willing.  We  cannot  "  learn  to 
will " — vfJJr.  non  discitwr.  And  so  the  only  explanation  of  life 
is  the  ^t  of  life  itself.  A  clear  consciousness  of  the  fact 
of  life  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  all  rational  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  life. 


In  this  final  recnrrence  to  the  fact  of  Ufe  itself  as  that  alone 
which  philosophy  enables  us  in  a  measure  to  understand,  we 
have  come  to  a  point  where  we  may  well  take  leave  of  Schopen- 
bauer  with  one  or  two  general  observations.  The  positive 
auggcstiveuess  of  Schopenhauer  lies  in  the  reality  and  the 
breadth  and  the  expansivcncss  of  the  Eoct  of  volition.  A 
positive  philosophy,  indeed,  has  always  an  unlimited  scope 
on  its  own  ground,  whatever  that  may  be ;  its  only  limitations 
arise  from  tlie  fact  of  its  own  jxissihle  tendency  to  call  all 
philosophy  negative  which  has  preceded  itself,  and  everything 
illusory  which  is  hard  to  comprehend.  In  this  respect  Scho- 
penhauer and  Comte  arc  in  accord. 
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Pessiznism  is  partly  the  reeuU  of  refusing  to  convert  any 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  the  ideal  into  certain  science 
•Schopenhauer  exemplifies  tills  attitude.  Ue  said  that  a 
pliiloBophy,  to  be  serious,  must  be  pessimistic,  must  deny  the 
reality  of  much  that  appears,  and  the  possibility  of  giving  a 
raiional  explanation  of  the  world.  We  have  found  that  it 
needs  a  much  more  serious  philosophy  to  be  optimistic  than 
to  be  pessimistic.  If  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  study  of  the 
real,  we  shall  detect  the  positive  achievement  that  runs 
through  all  the  lentative  efibrta  of  the  life  of  man.  In  so  far 
as  this  involves  the  necessity  of  a  direct  attitude  to  reality, 
i:?ckopcuhaucr  has  tlirust  upon  pliilosophy  the  duty  of  recon- 
sidering everything  in  idealism  which  seems  to  suggest  tliat 
we  have  not  in  our  experience  a  direct  knowledge  of  reality. 
We  have  tried  to  indicate  the  direct  knowledge  that  we  Ijave 
of  reality  in  wiU.  This  of  course  may  be  questioned;  but  if 
80,  and  if  we  fall  back  upon  idealism  (uncritical  idealism), 
we  shall  find  it  excessively  difRcult  to  get  rid  of  illusionism. 
If,  indeed,  our  experience  of  reality  is  not  direct  but  indirect, 
there  is  before  us  nothing  but  illusionism.  Wc  may  learn, 
then,  from  Schopenhauer  that  it  is  at  least  a  desirable  thing 
to  cultivate  a  direct  knowledge  of  life.*  With  a  view  to 
this  it  is  desirable  to  develop  to  the  full  all  our  suscepti- 
bilities and  capacities,  antl  this  is  expressed  in  Schopenhaner's 
idea  that  the  proper  way  of  approaching  reality  is  thruugh 
will. 

'  Thst  the  world  U  at  l«Ht  Iw-aing  thi»  lesnon  as  it  applras  to  the  Tcr]r 
bighnt  ideas  and  idraU  of  bumnmty,  may  be  ncen  from  tnnuy  conUiiuiiorftry 
moTcmcnta.  It  luay  m»t  be  IcaroiDg  th«  from  Schoix-'nUaut-r ;  our  pt.<uit 
U  udIjt  Uial  it  niffht  l>c  doing  «o.  Tlifix  iiiny  V'  »e4!i)  fniiii  tlie  appeal  t<>  the 
pnteticttl  reaaon  and  tlie  actual  dc%'ol<>])iiient  of  life  iUeif  cuutained  in  tlia  fullnw- 
iog  i)uotati()ii  from  a  wellknowu  frrorA^re  of  aue  of  the  leaders  b  what  has  been 
callod  tho  "Xcw  IdoallaUc  Umamuit"  In  FruiM  :  " S'appuyaot  nir  la  Rataoti 
pniiquc  de  Kant,  iU  r^tennt  &  toua  que  faction  bonne  MaircU  aeuit  lea  doutw 
do  I'eaprit  .  .  .  que  la  foi  eat  puretuent  ct  aimplemcot  la  conicifoco  ea  noua  de 
notre  progri*  lUQra],  graducUc  commc  lui,  et  qui  vile  en  *at  li»  r^iuiwiiwo. " — 
M.  Paul  rJeit;aricliii«,  'Le  Devoir  prfwont,'  p.  88. 
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The  study  of  Schopenhauer's  system  and  its  fate  in  the 
present  century  shows  how  desirable  it  is  to  study  the  history 
of  philosophy  in  connection  with  the  whole  natural  and  spiritual 
development  of  mankind.  The  history  of  philosophy,  as  is  often 
said,  is  the  history  of  civilisation.  We  do  not  intend  by  ttiis 
to  deny  the  existence  of  that  part  of  philosophy  that  is  called 
metaphysic  Metaphysic,  on  the  coutrar)',  represents  a  per- 
manent necessity  of  the  human  mind  to  relate  together  all 
that  it  is  supposed  to  know  and  to  experience  about  reality. 
One  of  the  important  indirrH  services  of  Schopenhauer,  indeed, 
is  to  have  turned  the  attention  of  students  of  philmophy  to 
Kant,  where  metaphysic  is  found  in  its  strictest  and  most 
abstract  and  most  unadorned  lorm  Only  we  find  in  Schopen- 
hauer so  many  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  the  dis- 
tinction upon  which  Kant  insisted  between  the  apparent  and 
the  real,  that  we  learn  to  treat  \X\\»  distinction  as  relative  and 
not  as  absolute.  The  reality  of  things  is  what  it  appears  to 
be  in  rational  volition. '  T!ie  best  corrective  to  the  prejudice 
which  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  inherited  and  to  bring 
to  pliilosophy  with  us — the  idea  that  philosophy  is  ^u\r*  to 
reveal  the  hidden  rrality  of  things  to  us — Ls  to  l)e  found  in 
taking  up  the  direct  attitude  to  reality  incident  to  the  study 
of  philosophy  as  itself  vitally  counected  with  tlie  whole  mental 
and  natural  development  of  mankind. 
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It  is  no  adequate  characterisation  of  Schopenhauer's  philosophy 
to  call  it  pessimism.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The 
word  has,  to  begin  with,  particular  associations  antithetical 
to  optimism,  and  it  is  certain  that  Schopenhauer  himself 
attached  quite  as  much  importance  to  the  positive  aspects  of 
his  system  as  to  the  negative.  Even  if  he  had  thought  of  its 
negative  aspects,  he  would  have  held  that  it  was  n^^tive  cif  a 
far  broader  thing  than  optimism — to  wit,  of  the  whole  philo- 
sophy of  the  concept.  He  never  wavered  in  his  conviction 
that  he  was  one  of  the  great  positive  philosophers  of  the  world. 
having  shown  forth  more  clearly  than  any  one  else  the  inmost 
nature  of  reality.  He  rarely  uses  the  word  pessimism — per- 
haps three  or  four  times  in  all — and  then  only  about  the 
philosophy  of  others,  and  generally  in  the  adjective  form  as 
opposed  to  an  optimistic  view  of  things.  He  often  enough 
left  it  to  be  inferred  that  his  own  philosophy  was  pessimistic, 
but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  simply  a  general  illusioniam  about 
life  and  reality,  a  general  illusionism  resting  upon  the  conten- 
tion— which  he  proves,  at  least,  to  his  own  satisfaction — ^that 
both  life  and  reality  are  essentially  different  from  what  they 
are  generally  taken  to  be. 

Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  again,  is  in  a  sense  greater  than 
pessimism,  just  as  pessimism  is  in  a  sense  greater  than  it : 
it  is  greater  than  pessimism,  because  pessimism  cannot  be 
more  than  a  mere  corollary  from  a  philosophy  of  reali^ — 
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it  ia  not  itself  a  philosopliy  of  reality ;  and  pessimtam  in 
greater  thnn  Schopenhauer's  philosophy,  because  no  pessimism 
can  be  thorough-going  which  does  not  try  li>  s!iow  that  the 
outcome  of  human  history  as  well  aa  that  of  the  cosmic 
process  ia  essentially  negative.  The  former  fact  is  what  we 
shouhl  think  of  here. 

Reflection  upon  t!ie  attitude  of  the  European  mind  of  this 
century  towards  Schopenhauer's  philosophy  helps  to  confirm  us 
in  the  idea  of  it  aa  essentially  Wusumigjn.  It  really  began  to 
take  hold  of  the  minds  of  men  only  when  they  were  to  n  great 
^extent  unable  to  reckon  with  the  world  and  with  the  problems 
of  their  time.  And  wherever  this  state  of  raattere  is  re- 
peated, aa  it  is  just  now  in  what  is  called  I^in-de-SUcU-vm,^ 
there  again  does  Schopenhauer  obtain  a  hearing.  U  is  always 
perhaps  some  of  the  finer  spirits  of  a  people  or  a  country 
(Schopenhauer's  influence  has  spread  from  England  and  Ger- 
many tlirongh  France  and  Italy  to  Russia  and  America ')  who 
are  iirst-  impressed  by  Schopenhauer ;  but  this  is  partly  bc- 

'  Cf.  M.  NorJ^u  in  '  DegeoenUon,'  jituiim. 

'  Scbupcnliauer  commuids  b  heorinif  in  nioat  civtliBad  coanti-in,  not  only 
beoftOM  his  i)IiiItNiopl>y  i>  r  itudj  of  tha  HWficAflKr:  that  w«  tU  feel  it  timet, 
but  «Ibo  bccBUM  he  rvflKU  id  hia  penoomlity  tad  atflc  some  of  the  pruQounowl 
cliknw!t«rutics  of  different  nmtiiia«1  tyjim.  He  liu  from  bin  M)ce«try  Uie  prids 
»nil  the-*ggrewHTeDW  at  Ui«  Dulcli  itiercsnljle  «ptrit  nf  t)ie  sevtintMiiLh  Mntiity, 
live  depth  [Tifft)  at  Ihe  GermiU]  n&tur«  aucI  (in  liix  atyte)  the  faaciiwtJon  «nd 
iuwMtlDCM  {Inniffttit)  of  the  Germau  tuiguM^ ;  the  conaumm»tc  vrorldlinem 
Aod  Uu  gtiiM  oS  tha  Frtncfanum  utd  Uie  ttpril  of  the  literary  mnamip^  of  the 
£etmirei»»anent  period  ;  witwthing  of  the  lileut  fury  of  tho  EngUsbouui  (ha  wm 
nt  «n  Knglieh  school  for  »  fibort  time.  Rod,  when  travelting,  gencmlly  fnl«nii*ed 
Willi  Ent^liAhroea),  Mid  nf  bti  belief  in  the  lukintenuice  of  pliyeicKl  vigour  mod  of 
hia  oonteinpt  for  iirelerant  imitm ;  aud  whht  bo  himself  emlleal  the  ■hamcleanMH 
of  the  It&ltan.  And  there  are  otlier  piqnofU  diiDga  nbout  the  mAn.  He  U  the 
enlist  of  the  Oermui  phikaopben,  bBting  ths  ofaeeurity  of  German  metaphyMca ; 
h«  knew  Spaniah ;  he  bad  a  profuund  feeling  for  Indian  myktldita;  be  w»e  » 
good  deal  of  a  mo^vear  at  all  the  foiblet  of  humanity — foiblea  national,  eoeiBl, 
eesual,  profcsuonal  — fiiJblcN  WUiugtti^;  tii  the  diSeniut  peri'wla  of  life ;  and  be  m 
alwajrn  tpirUad.  Uiu  faultM  are  all  due  to  the  fact  that  his  intellect,  and  hie 
feeling,  and  Iua  will,  were  all  developed  to  ao  uniunial  a  degree,  that  tliey  oould 
not  be  brouifbt  into  hannouy  wiUt  eaeh  other.  Ha  U  a  Tft*n  wmtUog  with  the 
problem  of  lila 
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cause  it  is  they  who  most  readily  show  the  signs  of  any 
momentaiy  weakness  or  chronic  despair  that  may  characterise 
the  spirit  of  their  times — any  lack  of  ohjectiviiy  of  mind  (in 
the  phraseology  of  Schopenhauer)  or  of  cUtetUion  (in  that  of 
Max  Nordau)— any  lack  of  ability  or  courage  to  look  the 
facts  of  life  directly  in  the  &ce.  It  is  naturally  comforting 
at  times  to  be  able  to  put  one's  self  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
had  the  strength  to  assault  all  intellectual  presuppositions  and 
theories  about  life  whatsoever,  and,  in  particular,  to  help  to 
overturn  a  philosophy  whose  proudest  boast  it  was  to  exhibit 
the  intellect  or  the  idea  as  actually  victorious  over  both 
nature  and  history ;  if  one  adds,  and  over  God  too,  one  renders 
a  homage  to  Hegelianism  which  it  did  not — suicidal  though 
it  was  to  do  so — refrain  from  courting,  and  the  pursuit  of 
which  finally  destroyed  it. 

Schopenhauer  first  began  to  obtain  a  hearing  for  his  philo- 
sophy during  the  political  and  social  lull  which  fell  across 
Europe  for  a  few  years  after  the  movements  of  1848.  In 
Germany  Hegel  had  ceased  to  have  vay  influence  over  the 
educated  classes.  This  perhaps  was  natural  enough.  Hegel's 
political  ideals  of  1830  may  have  been  true  to  the  Prussian 
bureaucratic  spirit  of  his  day,  but  history  had  not  then  made 
evident  the  great  extension  that  the  German  natioTuU  idea  was 
capable  of  receiving.  The  fact  that  Hegel  talked  distrustfully 
just  before  his  death  of  the  English  Heform  Bill  shows  us 
that  he  was  not  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  people,  with  which  all  modem  statesmanship  has  been 
compelled  to  reckon.  Even  the  veteran  Kant  had  hailed  the 
first  news  of  the  French  Bevolution  with  a  "  Lord,  now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace !  etc"  Men  turned  to  Scho- 
penhauer's philosophy  when  they  had  despaired  of  other,  and 
more  real,  things.  The  growth  of  democracy  had  suffered 
checks,  and  the  Utopian  character  of  many  of  its  aims  and 
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principles  had  been  made  apparent :  and  oonservatisra  had 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  past  order  of  things  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  sensibly  and  insensibly  ni(>dificd. 
Kathcr  than  have  no  intellectual  food  at  all,  tlioughtful  [leople 
had  been  rending  Feuerbach  and  some  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Hegelian  Left ;  but  they  had  found  that  the  ideas  of 
egoism  and  sensuons  enjoyment  were  very  poor  materials  out 
nf  which  to  build  a  philoaophy  nf  history  or  of  society. 

In  France  (^'omte  had  come  forward  with  his  ideas  of  a 
positive  and  social  philosophy,  but  the  Germans  could  not 
attach  much  importance  to  a  system  which  seemed  to  demand 
of  its  disciples  at  the  outset  the  giving  up  of  all  attempts  to 
think  the  universe.  Socialism  and  collecti\'isra  and  the  idea 
of  hiinumiii/  i>f  course  constituted  the  lojjical  antitheses  to 
the  individualism  of  which  the  world  had  grown  afraid  in  con- 
sequence of  tlic  French  Kcvolution.  But  no  one  in  Germany 
QXtnlA  take  collectivism,  or  the  idea  of  a  socialistic  state,  seri- 
im!4ly  in  the  absence  of  such  an  oi^nising  force  as  the 
lienuans  discovered  among  themselves  after  1870.'  They 
had,  in  fact,  before  their  eyes  only  the  extreme  manifcstationB 
of  both  the  conservative  and  the  modem  spirit:  Austrin,  with 
her  hostility  to  industrial  development  and  intellectual  free- 
dom and  her  general  spirit  of  reaction,  and  Franci*  with  her 
whole  political  system  dependent  upon  the  changing  opinions 
and  practice  of  a  single  city. 

Again,  neither  to  science  as  a  whole  nor  to  the  political 
sciences  in  particular  could  men  look  for  guidance  in  the  early 
fifties.  Xaturnl  science  had  not  yet  attained  to  its  splendid 
generalisations  about  life  and  the  development  of  life,  wliich 
admit  of  at  least  a  partial  application  to  human  society :  there 
was  little  in  that  regard  but  a  crude  physical  materialism, 
which  applied  rather  to  the  machinerj'  of  life  than   to  life 

'  Ttie  ICiutiBcli  CoogreM  for  Uie  study  of  (lie  lucial  question  took  {Jam  hi  187S. 
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itself.^  The  moral  and  political  sciences  having  adopted  the 
idea  of  the  relativity  of  all  social  and  governmental  instita- 
tions  and  of  all  social  and  political  ideals,*  were  banning  to 
write  their  own  history  rather  than  continuing  to  expound 
positive  d(^;ma.  Their  example,  too,  was  being  taken  by 
celebrated  professors  of  theology  and  philosophy  about  their 
own  fields  of  research,  so  that  almost  everything  in  the  realm 
of  theory  was  In  the  same  state  of  solution  and  instability 
that  characterised  practical  matters.  Everything  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  in  short,  was  ranged  before  the  bar  of 
the  evolutionary  idea,  the  effort  to  reckon  with  whidi  has 
constituted  the  intellectual  life  of  the  century  from  H^el 
and  Goethe  to  Comte  and  Spencer.  Schopenhauer's  phil- 
osophy itself  chronicles  very  well  the  effort  a  century  has 
had  to  make  to  reconcile  its  ideal  theories  about  life  with  the 
facts  that  science  has  disclosed  or  thinks  it  has  discovered. 

Strangely  enough,  Schopenhauer  was  against  almost  eveiy- 
^thing  that  was  in  vogue  in  his  day.  He  cared  nothing  for 
;  the  social  question  or  for  the  aspirations  of  democracy.  He 
saw  the  meaninglessness  of  abstract  liberty  and  abstract  justice. 
He  looked  askance  on  both  Church  and  State,  and  despised 
mere  national  feeling.'  He  did  not  believe  in  the  attempts 
of  idealists  and  idealistic  politicians  (iddologttes,  as  Napoleon 
liad  called  them)  to  think  out  or  establish  an  ideal  society. 
Nor  did  he  sympathise  with  the  intense  devotion  of  realism  to 
the  study  of  history.*  He  was,  as  it  were,  against  both  dogma 
and  history.     And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  also  blasphemed 

>  It  can  hardly  be  oaid  that  the  materialism  of  men  like  Vogt,  Koleschott, 
Biichner,  or  Czolbe  (or  even  later,  of  our  own  Tyndall)  left  a  lasting  impresuoa 
on  the  mind  of  the  centuiy.  Biology  was  Boon  to  carry  everything  before  it ; 
and  we  know  how  ipeculative  biology  ia  always  apt  to  become. 

'  See  the  writings  of  Roacher,  Hildebrand,  Kniee,  Schmoller,  Hdd. 

■  He  subscribed  to  the  idea  that  paiziotism  was  "la  jalut  totU  da  pMtiont  «t 
la  passion  da  loU. " 

*  "  .  .  .  nichts  als  Krieg  und  Emponingen  .  .  .  :  die  friedlichen  Jahr«  nur 
als  kurze  Paueen,  Zwischenaktc." 
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science.  Tbo  ouly  stable  lluug  about  bis  whole  luiiid  was  bis 
abstract  belief  in  Platonisin,  and  his  insistence  (due  to  his  un- 
conventionnl  up-bringing  in  an  age  of  criticism  and  transition) 
upon  the  need  of  an  objective  atudy  of  tlie  facte  of  the  world. 
Ke  expressed  TjoEIi  these  Lliiuga  in  on  obscure  way  in  his 
pliilusopliy  of  art,  in  his  notion  of  the  Platonic  Ideas  as  con- 
nected with  the  diflerent  natural  species  and  the .  different 
grades  of  the  assertion  of  the  cosmic  will  or  euerg)',  and  so  he 
put  people  upon  the  way  of  correlating  idmlisui  and  realism 
— riatonism  and  life.  Therein  lay  his  real  work  ;  but  owing 
to  his  lamentable  contempt  fiir  and  ignor&nce  of  history  and 
the  problems  of  history,  he  had  himself  no  clear  conscious- 
ness  of  it.  He  appealed  to  those  who  were  without  any 
gospel,  to  tliosc  who  felt  that  the  will  was  at  the  bottom  of 
everything,  but  who  yet  could  not  feel  that  they  had  been 
wrong  in  believing  something  else  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  The  redeeming  thing  about  him  and  those  who 
began  to  listen  to  his  teaching  was  that  both  he  and  they  had 
got  hold  of  a  fact  greater  perliaps  tliuii  tliey  could  reckon 
with,  but  stilt  a  fact. 

Enough  has  been  indicated  about  Schopenhauer's  own  per- 
sonalis to  show  that  he  was  the  very  man  to  appeal  to  the 
go«pelIes9 — to  those  who  readily  enough  believed  that  life 
wa.<$  a  much  greater  thing  than  philosophy  had  nmde  it  out  to 
be,  but  who  were  as  yet  devoid  of  a  philosophy  of  life.  AVe 
have  suggested  tliat  Schopenhauer  is  in  a  sense  the  last  of  the 
dogmatic  philosophers,  owing  to  the  very  fact  that  his  first 
principle  is  such  as  to  make  us  feel  that  the  solution  of  life 
does  not  lie  in  the  intellect  but  in  the  will,  in  the  moral  will 
of  the  individual  and  the  moral  effort  of  the  race  to  transform 
its  whole  environment  into  an  ideally  perfect  thing- 
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gciiasU  of    virtue,    t£tK> ;  29t ;  tra- 

BAte htmaiw,  18.                                                   ^^^^H 

gedy,  29S  ;  art,  2»« ;  virtue.  334  ; 

Bible,  tbo,  and  eril,  ;{95.                                  ^^^| 

on  Socratea,  445  ;  deftoition  of  soul. 

^^H 

.500. 

Rtology.  ,S.  and,  2S8,  526.                                ^^H 

Arnold.  M.,  18S,  231,  270,  301.  ^61. 

Hirao,  Maine  de,  153.                                            ^^^^| 

Art,   philoeophy   of,  246 ;  tiature  of. 

Bodtn.  Jean.  340.                                               ^^^H 

-J48  :  —  what  it  ia  not,  2M  ;  aod 

Body,   the,   (niportanee   of    idem  of.             ^^^H 

illiuioninn,  258.  265. 

^^H 

Aacvtica,  3'.^;. 

Bi^me,  J.,  378.                                                  ^^^| 

Aapiratioti,  £9. 

Bota-Ke\-mond,  E.  du,  101.                                       B 

AatonUhment,  of  the  intetlect.  211. 

Booar,  Jam.,  21S.  466,  472,  504.                     ^^^H 

L                                                            ^^^H 

^^m                   ^^^^^P                                   ^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^1              Bondagi,  moiml  ud  inttlleotiml,  173. 

Condoct,  108.                  ^^^^^^^^1 

^^1               Bon  IHeu,  40S,  409. 

Coaoopt,  tfa«,  S.  on.  121,  12.1. 

^^H              Boauiquet,  B..  300. 

Conmptioiu,  118;  in  KAnt,  llfl,  117: 

^^M                Bradley,  P.  H.,  .M7. 

in  8.,  150. 

^^^1                Bimhnianimi,  4r2,  435. 

t.'on/*i(«onwm,  21. 

^^^1                Bruii,  and  niiiul,  13  :  provonts  kiiow* 

Consvicnoo,  as  S.  Tiewa  it,  352. 

^^^H                    led^  of  tttiti{^,    D7 ;    torvico   of, 

Consciooa  aotiona,  IftO,  184.  186,201. 

^^H 

204. 

^^^H                Bridge  between  subjcctire  and  objeo- 

ConacionniBM,  136,  159,  214,  210. 

^^H 

Consktency,  S.  cau-elem  about,  165. 

^^^B               Broca,  on  huaun  types,  303. 

Conatoroation   of   the   intellect.   206. 

^^H                Browning.  R.,  -249.  274,  301,  448. 

211,  213.     Sm  Astooishment. 

^^H                Bfichner,  626. 

Contemplation,  5H,  62,  213,  £61. 

^^H                Buddha,  13. 

Contradiction,    in   life  and    thou(^ 

^^1                Buddhism,  49,  79 :  why  S.  Utied  it, 

142,  227.  Ml  i  in  experiAnoa,  613: 

^^H                    30 1 .  377 ,  4-22,  42S. 

in  S.,  515. 

^^M                Buddhist,  141. 

Conveutioiu,  S.  doipisea,  68. 

^^H                 BufEer,  P6r«,  '2W. 

Corot,  276. 

^^^H                Bunyua,  yjH. 

Corr«ggio,  49. 

^^H                 Burdaob.  2». 

Cotmology,  174. 

^^m                Butcher,  Prof.  S.  H.,  295. 

Credit  (or  faith),  103. 

^^m           Buti«r,  -ins. 

Criminolocy,  196. 

CriM*,  ana  depreaaion,  4S3. 

^^M                ByroD.  243. 

Critical  PiuloMpfay.  the,  173.                     ' 

^^m               Cabanis, 

Critidara,  and  dogmatum,  7,  8,  510] 

^^H               Qiird,  £dw»rd,  LL.D.,  LI. 

of  life,  487.                                             J 

^^H              Calderon.  89. 

Crucifixioti,  life  a,  397.                             ^| 

^^m               Calderwood,  Prof.  H.,  198.  415. 

Covier,  115.                                            ^^M 

^H              CaK-in,  195. 

Cynnaica,  518.                               ^^H 

^^^1                Canaiik,  h  touetraine,  21. 

Czolbe,  526.                                       ^^H 

^^B               CWIyle,  20,  331. 

^^^H 

^^M               CartcsianisiD,  2S,  62.  70. 

D'Alembert,  335.                               ^^H 

^^^1                 Catfjorifg,  the,  66. 

Diu-wln,  17.                                                    ^H 

^^H               Cathulicism,  389,  390. 

DtilinitJon,  502.     Sea  Judgmwit,    ^^^| 

^^^H               Cauitatio]),  difTiciilty,  14fi. 

Deism,  408.                                     ^^^| 

^^^H               Cauiic,  pbiloFK^ihy  of,  32,  9&. 

Atiitit¥py4t,  292.                                 ^^^H 

^^M               Cells,  :i2,  .'iOO. 

Depreaaion,  4S3. 

^^^H                Cervantes,  174. 

Descartes,  62.  310,  311,  358.  4&5. 

^^H               Chanifort,  174. 

Design  argument,  416. 

^^^H               CiuiKctor,  3,  27 :  empirical,  39  ;  ac- 

DosjardiDs,  Paul,  520. 

^^H                    quired,  200 ;  how  shown,  2<.t2,  32U. 

Doienninlsm,  presupposed  by  U.,  186. 

^^H                Choice.  2,  199,  SID. 

Dem  ex  machind,  62. 

^^^1                 ChriBtiaD  monks,  377- 

Denaaen.  Prof.,  469. 

^^H                Christinuity,   lU,    17,   194,  ^12,314, 

'  Deutsche-  Thoolygic,'  the,  378. 

^^H                     319,  386,  392,  4 IS,  424. 

Dialnvtice,  64,  508. 

^^H                 Church,  tbe,  3^2,  52G. 

Diderot,  28,  367. 

^^^H                  Ckariitsm  of  vifuj,  223- 

DiffiLiiilty,  the  saprema  in  S.,  109. 

^^^H                 Coijito  mjo  aiim,  7U,  76. 

Diogeuea,  277. 

^^H                 Coleridge,  20. 

Diaappointmvnt,  200,  400,  506. 

^^^H                Collectivism,  525. 

Discnohantmont,  a  pldlosophy  of,  235 ; 

^^^1                Colour,  both  xubjootlve  and  objectivo, 

i»  natural,  SIS. 

^^H 

Dispoaition,  205.    .See  Temperuneot.    A 

^^^H                Coinmon-seiue,  64. 

Dogmatism,  7,  36,  191,  215,  456.            ■ 

^^m               Comte,  525,  526  ;  and  S.,  S19. 

Drews,  Dr  A.,  514.                                    fl 

^^H                Conitist,  the,  and  8.,  339. 

Drobiacli,  77.                                                  ^M 

^^H                OmUitioned,  tixc,  53. 

Dualism,  60,  359.                              ^^^H 

TJn>KX. 


AufKoko*,  24, 

Dutch  paiutiiigi,  24S. 

Eastern  nllgioai,  434. 

Eckhart,  3T& 

EigbteeDth  centnrjr,  33,  187,  836. 

Eiwnacb  Coagrun,  525. 

Embryo,  thc>  bunuD,  479. 

£tii|wdw;ti.ii,  33. 

fingvb,  iV3. 

rXngUvh  clerg>',  i*.'»  propoml  lor  the, 
132. 

Eoglifth  Hegeltuu,  314,  476. 

En^h  moralUU,  923.  344. 

End,  of  action  aod  life,  185,  3S4. 

Emtfarmnn,  8. 

Ennroniiient.  a  fautor  in  conduct,  27. 

Eptcureaa  god,  i4U. 

EpicurMLiiiini,  471. 

Eiiuilihriiini,  16). 

Erlii.mHii'i/rJtn:,  etliic  of  3.  an,  312. 

Error,  greatest  of  all.  132. 
.^■cafM,  froiu  world,  i2fi. 
I'JSuoMJ,  tbfl,  377. 

Euclid  of  .Megan,  92. 

E(?V9;k«(,  24. 

Evil.  337.  305. 

Evolution,   1(».  22,  33  ;  and  S.,  359  ; 
of  ideofl,  ISI. 

Expcrieiwe,    103,    103;    what  it   U> 
471  ;  brought  by  life,  405. 

External  explanation  of  M-orld,  441. 

Fncnlty  •psychology,  114. 

Faith,  and  vill.  fi3.     .See  Credit 

Fall,  the,  3HH,  390. 

Fallaoiea,  thing  in  itself,  93  ;  BDprcme 

fallacy  of  philoeophy,  150,  434. 
Faost,  174. 
Feeling,  4,  279:  Mthetio,  244 1  ». 

taSlM  to  cooatder,  400. 
Fealin^   the,    12,  S17 1  8.  on,  481, 

482. 
FtiQcrbacb,  504,  525. 
Fichte,  2,  44,  454,  503. 
Finite,  defect  of,  274. 
First  principle*,  value  tA,  205. 
Flint,  I'rof.  R.,  38S. 
Force,  501.      S««  Matter. 
Foixl,  C.  (■  Wwt.  R*v.').  362. 
Fomi,  M.  ntatter  of  thought,  3,  33. 
Formal  and  real,  knowledge  te  both, 

159. 
FoniU^,  A.,  499. 
Fourfold  Root,  the,  A«.,  SI,  S4, 113. 


FraDOe,  525 ;  the  "Savir  IJealum  iu, 
520. 

Fraeer,  Prof.  A.  C,  119. 

Freedom,  Kant  on,  52 ;  how  to  prove, 
172, 177,  302  ;  no  immediate  know- 
ledge of,  17S  :  illiuioo  and  error  in, 
195,  353,  391  :  what  it  is,  192,  226, 
352 ;  not  completely  explainc<l  by 
S.,  209. 

French  moralists,  223,  344. 

fnnction,  best  test  of  realify,  105. 

Oall,  27. 

GfJeijruAriUphUtMjph,  40,  43- 

Ganaeis,  420. 

OtwMAtBanffe,  IS. 

(Jeoins,  50,  2IS,  2S4,  297;  errancy 

of,  248,  25.1 :  and  art,  246. 
Oenns  and  species,  HH. 
Oenpan  Vbihwophy,  50.% 
Oorroany  in  3.'*  time,  443,  625. 
(lodwin,  600. 
Goethe,  14,  40.  ftO,  87,  135.201,214. 

234,  241:1.  27S.  292,  2»8,  367,  368, 

30fi,  411,  460,481,498,  SOfl. 
GokUmlth,  333. 
Good,  the,  227  ;  for  man,  134  ;   good 

udbad,  209,  210. 
Goodoeia,  what  it  la  lo  S.,  324. 
Gothic  nri:hit<>^uture,  250.  272. 
Goxii,  SnO,  19(1. 
(iraceof  4>od,  411. 
Orttdeji,  of  reality,  102,  161 ;  of  ^« 

will,  108,  lis,  269. 
Greeks,  the,  art  of.  aod  3..  271,  273. 
Green,  T.  U.,  50,  476. 
Griefs  of  life,  214. 
Gaion,  Madame  de,  378. 
Gtimplowics,  Prof.  L.,  195. 

Habit,  ami  conecEon*  acts,  204. 

Haeokel,  17. 

Ilamano,  428. 

Hamlet,  401. 

Hania  merchant,  the,  336. 

BappinaM,  of  the  individaal,  illoaory. 

37.     He«  Pain. 
Hartmaan,  E.  too,  22,  35.  41.  60«: 

on  beauty,  300. 
Health,  S.  oa,  506. 
Heart  and  head,  26,  213. 
Hebrews,  S.  ou  the,  387. 
Hedonism,  37. 
Hegel.    10,   II,    13,    15,   16,  20,  22. 

328. 357  ;  and  history,  46 ;  *•  Idea," 

04  :  Ui  ••  Abwlate."  85.  493  :  on 
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the  mind,  102 ;  the  '  Logic '  mod 

Ch(i  phQoBophy  of  will,  190,  508; 

on  inilivi<Iuiility,  100  ;  and  bistory, 

432;    frc«4Uiin,     173;    ammoo    of 

reality.  :>t)i) :  inoUwd,  220;  and  9., 

510  ;  hla  bflnenoe,  487. 
Hegelianiim,  r>,  -IS  ;  reftaon  of  Its  hold 

on  liunmnity,  7S ;  Mlf-dutractioo 

of,  5-24. 
HegellAOi,  l&S,  328;    Englub.  314. 

476. 
Heine,  13.  24S.  2911. 
Held,  A.,  526. 
Helplemness  of  num,  210. 
Htlvctiui.  28,  335. 
HcriwlitiiK,  22,  423,  456. 
HerlHirt,  77. 
Herder.  14,  428. 
fferractu^/l  drf  Idtit^  Tolnntary  ooo- 

trolas,  182. 
Hildebnuid,  Uroao,  528. 
HyloKoisin.  S.'b  philosophy  as,  174. 
Hypnotism,  and  motor  activity,  81. 
Hidden  mcaniogM  of  tbingi,  S3,  87. 
Htstarical    ipirit,   and    S.'s  political 

pMtoBophy,  S41. 
History,   deapiaed    by    S.,    4B,    164, 

225,  .?S0,  418;  Btrangeneas  of  S.'a 

attitndo,  419 ;    need  of  study  of, 

484.  483  ;  philosophy  uid,  482. 
History  of  philosophy,  and   osollla- 

tioD,  127. 
Holbach,  335. 
Homer,  171,  292,  340. 
Hookc,  41. 

Hopeful  view  of  reality,  100. 
Horace.  207,  442. 
Hugo,  Victor.  48/i. 
Human  ftction,  147,  202. 
Hiitiiaii  bi-iti^,  anil  art,  280. 
Hutiuui  iiaturu,  dignity  of,  4$'l. 
Hiiman  peraonality.  139. 
Human  purpose,  importance  of,  110. 
Ilanianity,  to  S,,  .Tiri. 
Hume,  3,  m,  85,  hi,  144,  3.10,  3B0, 

482,  478. 
HutdUK)U,  323. 

Iconoclaatn,  23. 

Idealism,  kinds  of,  06,  67,  68  :  lub- 
jcctiv-o,  64;  starting-point  to  8., 
85;  CIS  a  titvt  principle,  60;  ab- 
solute, 23,  181;  phenomenal,  34; 
value  of,  101, 409  ;  and  peraouality, 
107;  and  inatorialisin, 75 :  dynamic, 
lUO  ;  coarAgeouB,  427  ;  errors  and 


dugerow  t«iideaeiM  oF.    74,  75* 
101,  104,  409 :  peniBta  la  S.,  MI- 

IdeaU  of  life.  223. 

Idttu,  the,  75,  107,  123,  235. 

Idras,  and  tnorotuenta,  168,  See 
Wmirlt. 

IlluBion,  and  fact,  &4  ;  in  frMdom, 
353. 

Illtuiooiam,  5,  21,  71,  72,  S31  ;  per- 
Tsdes  S.,  92 ;  pitfall  of  idoalism, 
90,  449  ;  eMence  of,  140  ;  in  art, 
276 :  in  ethics,  347,  349.  3M ;  ia 
religion,  373,  374,  399  ;  in  in«ta- 
pbysic,  435.  436,  438 ;  of  altenia- 
tiv<.'jj  of  optiini«m  aiuJ  pcsaitnism, 
401  ;  easy  to  fall  into,  514,  518; 
truth  in,  467 ;  reaaou  (or,  451  ; 
UK'vitable,  462. 

Illusory,  what  is  naturally,  224. 

ImmoQeat  dogmatiam,  67. 

Immanent  view  of  reality.  454. 

Immediate  knowledge,  128  ;  no  iin< 
mediate  knowledge  of  freedom,  1  76l. 

lmprt?»4ionism,  302. 

ImpuLiv,  self  oa  iuipolte  or  wQI,  75. 

/nli'iffi^'  (ler  Ocsamnti-  WiMftUKht^,  3. 

Individual  oidy  possibly  real,  106. 

lndi\-iduatiam,  403. 

Individuality,  38. 

Innvr  nutnru  of  t)ie  world,  13.  30. 

Insight,  13,  48,  154,  168.  212. 

Instinct,  4,  20,  39,  170 ;  philosophy 
of,  463. 

Intellect,  41,  92 ;  and  perceptioa, 
167;  S.  has  double  idea  of,  221; 
error  of  S.,  420,  464  ;  miirovs  re- 
ality, 479 ;  charaotoristic  of  nian, 
47S  ;  meaning  of  a  good,  505. 

Intulloctunl  philosophy  ia  "  external," 
441. 

InirllictuA  Jtihi  jtrrmiitnu,  40. 

lutrosp&ctiou,  09,  IGl. 

Intuition,  18,  40;  kinds  of,  42; 
above  knowledge,  127.  495. 

In-altonal,  the,  In  S.,  92. 

Islamiam,  388. 

Ixion,  251. 

Jacob!.  14,  101,  415. 

JnmvB,  Prof.  W.,  428,  502. 

Judaism,  387. 

Jiidgjuetit.  the,  S-'s  view  of,  18j{. 

Kant  &nd  bis  work,  7,  13,  33,  34, 
36,  45,  344  ;  need  of  "learning" 
Kant,  96 ;  consequences,  54  :  ncg- 
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atirscotiMqaeQMi,  53,  70  :  »od  S., 

not  cxproM   th«    "  Ideu,"    239  ;           ^^^| 

o),  13S,  31S,  316.  318.  332,  330, 

primary  and   ■econdary   qoalitiea,            ^^^H 

3.57,  3B3.  487  :  on  art.  i66,  21M  ; 

07  :  and  form,  33,  95.                                  ^^H 

effect  of  itudy  of,    173;   view  of 

Afa^n,  79,  39o.                                                      ^^H 

intnoet  nature  of  IhtDgs,  200  ;  allea 

MvircbAiit,  Uiv,  335.                                                      ^M 

Ztrmulmniilf ,    123;  dialectic,  70; 

>toUphysic,   20,   28,  29,  32,  40,  44  ;               ^^H 

moral  will,  309,  524. 

S. 'a  central  thnnght  iii,  140;  of  the             ^^^^| 

Kantutm,  2f). 

people,  369  ( VoliinHiinplitfMl,  386) ;             ^^^| 

Kempia,  Thomu  k,  39S,  -lOS. 

what  it  i^  521.                                              ^^H 

Key  note  of  life,  S18. 

Mt^thod,  tu  S.,  229  ;  Id  ethioa.  308.        __^^^ 

^KKidd.  B..  417. 

Middle  Ages,  the,  4S4.                            ^^^^H 

^^^HCnowledge,  its  meaning  for  S.,  M, 

23,  62.                                    ^^^^H 

64.  79,    1.3A,  161  :   tU  drawbacks 

MtUet,  J.  F.,  276.                                      ^^^^H 

for  S.,   2»,    112,   117,    134,    15!), 

'  Mind  '  [jcnimalt  91,  104.                               ^^H 
Mind,  thf,  13  ;  oujective  new  of,  83.             ^^^H 

346;    dilemma    abQut,    1.S9.    140, 

152.  Ifi4  :  two  kindi  of.  234  :  and 

Mole»L'hott,  520.                                                ^^H 

action,  183 ;  autentific,  114;  objec- 

Molinos, 378,  421.                                             ^^H 

tive  ojid  sultj[!oiive,  ^^,  158  ;  mere, 

Ihlonada,  32.                                                       ^^^^| 

136;  absolute,  5J4 ;  iiiadei|tiacy  of, 

Monarchy,  UAtural   form  of  govern-             ^^^H 

475. 

^^^1 

Kobftlath,  th«,  277- 

Montaigne,  358.                                                ^^^H 

Kuipe,  br  0.,  theoriea  of  rolltioD,  77. 

Mooteaqnien,  341.                                         ^^^H 

^^ 

14orris,  Sit  Lewia,  296.                                  ^^^M 

^^hXouo  mnjeslcu,  150. 

Mozart,  248.                                      ^^^^^^^1 

^^^bjamank,  1  IJ>. 

Johannea,  507-                     ^^^^^^^H 

^^TCa  l^ppe.  sIm,  377. 
^■lAitrie,  ProL  S.  S..  157. 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

MiiiiBterberg,                                         ^^^^^^^^^^^| 

Mqmc.  273,  280.                                 ^^^^^1 

^^nLarolsier.  40. 

Myaticism,  128.  134.                                ^^^^^H 

^■Xeibnitz,  9,  87,  132,  243. 

^^^^^H 

^^H^ightDQ,  Abp.,  490. 

Napoloon,  202,  506.                                          ^^H 

^^^■LeHtng,  254. 

Kaiioii,  a,  itotliing  to  8.,  39.     See  S.            ^^^M 

^^BtibortarianB,  193,  196. 

on  tlie  State.                                                       ^^^^| 

Life,  as  a  good,  1Q>1 ;  preuTration  of. 

Xaluro  noH  j'u-it  taltum,  19H.                             ^^^^| 

181,  185  ;  a  hattle-groand,  474. 

Natural  and  aupcmatural,  23 ;  natural             ^^^H 

Liglit,  the,  of  beantf .  249. 

history  of  will  and  intalleot,  198 :            ^^^| 

Linn^,  115. 

acience,  525.                                                  ^^^^| 

Lock*,  55,  61. 

Naturalimii,  25,  50,  338,  383;  of  S.,             ^^H 

Lots*,  517. 

1 9  :  and  enpematoraliBm,  36  :  tn             ^^^H 

Lon,  M,  197,  4S9. 

art,  3US.                                                         ^^H 

Luctvtitu,  92. 

NaturphUoiophif,  40.                                             ^^^H 

Latber.  S58. 

Kecassity,  phllMopby  of,  Ifil,  173;             ^^^| 

logical  and  practical,  205,  206.                     ^^H 

MaodonaM,  Artliur,  178,  193. 

Nooplatoaiam,  315.                                           ^^^^^ 

MaohiavvUi,  33.1. 

New  Testament,  the,  378.                                ^^^H 

Mackenzie,  Prof.  J.  S.,  298. 

Kcwtoii,                                                             ^^^^1 

M-Taggart.  J.  M.  B.,  303. 

Niatsche,  14.                                                      ^^H 

MolnUDdw,  486. 

Nihilism,  72.                                                      ^^H 

Malf^braDohe,  29. 

Nobility  of  antare,  SIS.                                    ^^^| 

1           MAlthiu.  506. 

Nan-cxiat«nco  nod  Non-b«log,  moao*              ^^^^| 

^^^^lan.    natural,    17,    338 :    iiicwan;)! 

^^^^1 

^^H^  reality,  166;  cbanwleriiitic  of,  478. 

iVtiti  ■  rn/iuHri/,  the.  16,    See  IrrtUiaaaL               ^^^H 

^^■^larx.  K.,  472. 

Nordau,  Max,  512,  523.                                        ^^H 

1          MuU-rialisiii,  37,  181,  USS. 

Xoriintttoii,   a   tietlon,  1)0 ;   nunmnkal               ^^^H 

1          Matlieniatirat,  471.  505. 

fi-cedoiii,                                                               ^^^^1 

1         Matt«r,  and  force,  61,  62,  501 ;  oan- 

Novalis,  33.                                                       ^^^1 

p 

Ti\*T>EX.                 ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^1 

Object,  nothing   \n  it»elf,    110;   the 

Platonism,  52,  480,  927  I    ex««M  in     ■ 

^^H 

*'  IdeoA  *'  as  objecta,  2.37. 

R.,  120.                                                     ■ 

^^H 

Ohjrflift'ition,  38. 

Plotinui,  .178.  410.                                     ■ 

^^H 

Objectirc  raluc,  413:  objective  &n^ 

noii)TTt»,  the,  259.                                ^^^B 

^^H 

Bubjectire  Icaowlodgv,  15S. 

Politeness,  a  mask,  448.                    ^^^| 

^^^1 

fJb}tcti>-i4p  of  iotelloct.  200.  624. 

PoMitivism,  174,  216.                         ^^H 

^^H 

Obvervktion,  neceaMiy  to  philosophy, 

PoMibility,  194.                                  ^^H 

^^H 

152. 

Post-Kaation  philosophy,  446.         ^^^| 

^^^1 

**Only  Id  tho   mind,"  contradictory 

Prasitoles.  124.                                   ^^H 

^^H 

exprcuton,  97. 

Prttlimtion.  theory  t^,  162.               ^^^H 

^^H 

Ontology,   421  ;     becomes   teleology) 

Presa,  fr««<loni  of  the,  839.                 ^^W 

^^H 

123,  lea. 

Primnrt/   mu\   ttecominry  qualities   of      H 

^^^B 

Opun,  249. 

matter,  97.                                               fl 

^^H 

Optimism,  .18)  ;  11011  pteslmlMn,  517. 

Prineiple  (if  St^fieieMt  Btanon,  HS.             H 

^^H 

Organiim,  idea  of,  47. 

Proclas,  164,  432.                                       ■ 

^^H 

Orguu,  bodily,  27. 

Protogoros.  166.                                          1 

^H 

"  Ought,"  pbiloBophy  of,  317,  344. 

Protestantism,  317,  337,  378,  3SA,^^M 
nparrov  iftvltot  of  S.,  279.                       ^^^H 

^^H 

Vain,   214;    excvt^tls  plctmiire,    216, 

Prussia,  487.                                        ^^^H 

^^H 

319,   506 ;    wliat   il  tli-prnds   on. 

Psychology,  28,  187.                            ^^H 

^^H 

21A;    a   phenomenon   of   the   nill, 

Psyoho-physi(»i,  177.                          ^^^H 

^^H 

220  ;  how  it  tncreaiieK,  221  ;  bound 

Pnranas,  SO.                                            ^^^| 

^^H 

op  with  life,  516. 

Pcrposd,  and  beauty,  293.                ^^^| 

^^H 

Pttina,  T.,  241. 

Pyrrho,  92,  94,  432.                          ^^H 

^^H 

PaJey,  38. 

Pythagoreans,  378.                          ^^^| 

^^^1 

Paji-jJicHomcnaliam,  73,  78. 

^^^H 

^^H 

Panthi^inn,  lo^fically  defective,  3ti4. 

Qukkcrs,  8.  approves  of,  377.          ^^^| 

^^H 

PamienidvH,  43fl. 

Quietism,  17,  408.                              ^^H 

^^H 

Pascal,  H7,  415. 

^^^H 

^^H 

rostcur,  4P3. 

Konc^,  Abb^,  377.                           ^^H 

^^H 

Ptttten,  Prof.  S.,  493. 

Kapbael,  49.                                    ^^H 

^^H 

Paul,  St,  222. 

Rappists,  the,  377. 

^^H 

Perception,  intellect  ii,  232. 

Rationali.sn].  51,  3M,  389,  42G. 

^^H 

PciToptionB  or  percvpta,  1 18. 

Reaction  to  stimulua,  177. 

^^H 

Puraons,  only  r^  cxiaU-'ncce,  32,  .307, 

Real  and  formal  knowledge,  tH. 

^^H 

49D.     8<M>  MuoAtlB. 

Realism,  303  ;  m  roUtpon,  426.  513. 

^^H 

Pc««tni[«n,  Sfi  ;  groun<lii  of,  128,  172, 

Reality,  larger  sense  of.  92  i  test  of. 

^^^^^^ 

483,  .^20;   catue  of,  217;    nenouii 

102,   145;  dtRerent  kinds  of.    129, 

^^^^^K 

natnre  of,  219;    of  S.,  477;    and 

1.18;    of  a  religion,    38U,    414;   of 

^^^^^1 

optimism,  602 ;    acd  philosophy, 

the   world,  99 ;   what    it   i«,    451, 

^^^^^H 

SIS;    wwl   rmnly    used  by    S., 

409,   601. 

^^^^^f 

822. 

Reason,  mere,  33,  &5  ;  meaning  to  S., 

^^^^^^ 

Phenomenal  Idealism,  84. 

130,    132,    167.    190;    omission  gl 

^^H 

Phouomeaalism,  52,  173. 

philosophers  regarding,    134  ;   doic- 

^^H 

Phrnt}mt.iiOfi,  and  ilhiaion,  90. 

matLBm  of,  1 12  ;  value  of  negative 

^^H 

Philoaapbur,     jioin     of,     451  :      tbo 

trvnluiuat  of,  133 ;  Umitatinnn  <4, 

^^H 

i|uat)tieB  of,  497. 

172. 

^^H 

PhiloHophy,  27,  2fl  ;   and   patliology. 

Redemption,  57. 

^^H 

14S ;    tiie    philosophical    Adencett, 

Redox  ootions,  176.                            ^^^H 

^^H 

63  ;  nature  of,  497. 

Regulative,  50,  123.                             ^^H 

^^H 

Physiologj',  27. 

Reid,  88,  153.                                     ^^B 

^^H 

Planes,  of  reality,  510. 

Relations  of  mental  faculties  to  mrh    1 

^^H 

Plato,  6,  13,  23,  G2,  204,  305.  416; 

other,  126.                                              ■ 

^^H 

S,'8  Study  of,  48,  114;  ThtatetHs, 

Relativity,    233  ;    of    things    to    tjie    1 

^^H 

iUSI;  on  art,  257,  258,  264,  276. 

will,  104  ;  as  a  philosophy,  79.           1 

HT 

Platonic  Ideas,  67,  108. 

Religion,  and  S.'s  pbilosophy.  57  ;  and    1 

INDEX. 
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penonality,  160;  cantiiw]  problem 

of,  402. 
RcmbraiuH,  27C,  485. 
ROTiaiiHiance.  the,  273. 
Rciui).  E.,  11,  2.11. 
RcpresMitatioD,  7S. 
Rwtormtion,  pariod  in  GermaDy,  SI. 
iUvelstioD,  54. 
Ribot.  77,  lb2. 
Ricbt«r,  Jema  Paul,  334,  433. 
Rigbtcoiunon,  :231. 
hocbofoucAitId,  174. 
Ro«l,  Frof.  E.,  405. 
RonianticUni,  70,  '2.V2,  289. 
Roflcber,  Vmf.  W..  526. 
RnuKun.  174,  323,  337,   3d8,   344, 

385,  430. 
Robeiu,  276. 
Ku&kiii,  257. 

SaiBt,  tho.  tn  S.'h  philcwopby,  8S. 
SalvKtioti.  312. 

SoepticUtn.  an  Hxtr«m«  form  of,  140. 
RcheUing,  44,  04,  S,**?.  454. 
Schiller,  303,  331;  u»e  of  tha  UDcler- 

KtiUKlEii^,  171  ;  art  ud  genius,  277, 

289,  'iflfi,  .'rOS. 

Schneider,  H.  H.,  77. 

Schitiotler.  Prof.  0.,  526. 

SchobuticUm.  131,  446. 

Sohopenhauw's  p«r«oan]tty — 

Peraonal  QquAtlon,  16,  24.  Onler 
of  oar  intomt  iii,  23.  Two  bleu 
of  phUomphy  to  S.,  .WO.  INrf  lie 
■tniiy  Bci«ate  /  40.  Ut«nkry  style, 
94,^02.  MeuUl  power,  24.  Knew 
tho  world,  24.  Tcmpenunent,  24. 
Indepeodence.  30.  Cwtdoar,  35. 
Clutnwtflriaticai,  433.  4X6.  ^OH.  623. 
&27.  An  a  fulluwcrof  Kant,  113. 
Defect  of  hi*  tiimd,  247.  When 
recogiUMd,  524.  An  IdBaliat,  Hi  1. 
Illgb  Of  isioD  of  himm^lf,  516. 

iSchopottliaucrB  phUotophy — 

Uia  own  claim  about  it,  2S,  01, 
391.  Problem  of,  37,  61.  What 
it  a«MU  at  first,  64,  1 1 3.  Cbarac- 
t«rirtfc«.  63.  08.  118.  ISO.  IS6, 
U2,  146,  17B«  183.  ISO,  IH9,  203, 
SIS,  SIS,  SSI,  225,  310,  409,  425, 
440.  467.  Row  ho  worked  it 
out,  63.  Crucial  inUrert  of.  135. 
TTopvful  aapecta  of.  100.  Reason 
of  ita  vitalifrTi  S33.  Refrain  of, 
42,  67,  66.  S06,  225.  Illusiotusm, 
71.     Diffienltiea  of,  63,  175,  ISO, 


450.  Contradictory  tcndcnoioa  of, 
155,  515;  aupromc  contradiction, 
617.  Sabveraive  and  negative,  133. 
Inooiuistcucy,  so  called,  60,  Dr- 
prewtng,  why,  225.  Suiron  from 
dualism,  82.  Cbargw  againiit  otb» 
philosophy,  156  ;  sgainst  the 
"  Hefjceltans,"  113;  orerlooks  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  1 14.  Id«aUini, 
what  it  is,  104.  Reality,  theory 
of,  104.  Kpist«mology  and  general 
pbiloaophy,  65.  tiist  of,  7,  135, 
172.  212.  427,  4BI,  493.  512,  623, 
527.  U-wouH  fiuiu,  158,  213,  360, 
.'121.  Ruisnf.  472.  Mmts  of,  50.1, 
Defects  of.  414,  45M,  4S0,  4K3,  516. 
Way  ont  of,  507.  reuimiam,  477t 
522.  And  negol's,  508. 
Schopenhauor  quot«d — 

ActloDS  determined,  220.  /Esthe- 
tic ple*nin,  228.  Allegory,  256. 
Ancient*,  the,  and  tragedy,  277  i 
religion  of ,  386.  AivhttMture,  24S. 
Art  and  acieseo,  245.  Artiado 
pleasure  inexplioable,  254.  Artistic 
vtaiun,  240.  Arts,  tho,  their  end, 
241.     Atbeism,  381. 

B««utiful.  the,  228:  evetythicg 
beautiful,  '244.  Beauty,  csseocv  of, 
257  ;  Baildpii  elTect  of,  260  ;  relief 
atTonbtl  by,  2.M.  B^;fainlng,  the, 
of  S.'s  main  book,  65.  Belief  of 
S.  at  nineteen,  44 ;  belief  is  like 
lore,  59.  Brain,  the  devolopmcnt 
of,  154  :  the  feebleaeee  of,  13. 

CauM,  <n»cr«paiicy  between  cause 
and  effect,  146  ;  ditflcnltyof  under- 
standing cansatfon,  145.  Centre 
of  grartQr.  in  different  men,  515. 
Character,  possessetl  by  few.  1 95 ; 
shown  by  trifles,  202  ;  how  ac~ 
ijuired,  200 ;  cUvkUchi  of,  25. 
Choice,  helplessneea  of,  163.  Con- 
ccpts,  the  nVr  of,  122;  danger  of, 
13U.  Condoct,  on  explaining,  350. 
CoiiacioDce,  35 1 .  Cooscioasoeee 
dark,  356.  Consistency,  S.  above 
need  of  it,  176.  C'ourae  of  life, 
203.  Creed  of  all  good  men,  44. 
CVOM,  the,  3H2. 

Death,  no  annihiklioo,  375  ;  a 
reprimand,  40IX  Deeds  and  dog- 
mas, 349.  Dootor.  lawyer,  and 
thenlof^an.  443.  Dogmattain  of 
reaaon,  absurd,  112.  Duallam  of 
matter  and  mbd,  6S. 
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Egoism,  822  ;  and  altraiem,  391. 
EnTironment,  19.  Error,  existence 
an,  400 ;  no  privileged,  132  ;  errors 
of  good  people,  218.  Ethical  philo- 
sophy, tme,  306.  Evolation,  19. 
Experience,  need  of,  220 ;  of  life, 
223.     External  religion,  301. 

Fame,  49S.  Feelmg,  antithetical 
to  knowledge,  4;  eanses  of,  217. 
Force,  identity  of  all,  1.  Freedom, 
a  stone  thinks  itself  free,  183 ;  no 
freedom  of  indiflerence,  197. 

Genius,  aflelessnessof,  130;  rarity 
of,  130;  works  of,  231. 

Hamlet,  the  soliloqay,  401. 
Happiness,  495,  496.  Health,  25. 
616.  Heart,  primacy  of,  26 ; 
governs  head,  348.  Hegel's  philo- 
sophy, 156.  Hindus  and  Greeks, 
389.  History,  21,  46,  626.  Holi- 
ness, source  of,  374.  Horizon,  our, 
bounded,  460. 

«'I,"theunknowable,  160.  Ideal- 
ism, snbjectlve,  66  ;  certainty  of, 
60 ;  easily  accepted,  86 ;  easily 
misunderstood,  101  ;  illusionlsm  of, 
93.  lUnaion,  necessity  of  the  feel< 
ing  of,  88  ;  of  existence,  399 ;  of 
youth,  217 ;  in  ethics,  329 ;  in 
life,  448.  Immanent  Dogmatism, 
67.  Immediately,  what  we  know, 
137.  Independence  of  philosophy, 
35.  Individual  wish,  thwarted, 
493.  Inevitable,  the,  206.  In- 
teUect,  dcmger  of,  14  ;  service  of, 
209 ;  instinct  and,  192  ;  function 
of,  189;  tarnished  by  its  objects 
222 ;  error  of  philosophers  regard- 
ing, 191,  432;  cannot  graap  the 
world,  460.  Intention  and  insight, 
168.  Intentive  reflection,  168. 
Intuition  above  thought,  256.  la- 
lamism,  388. 

Jacobi,  error  of,  102.  Jewish 
religion,  387- 

Kant,  his  method,  116;  unique- 
ness of,  54 ;  terror  inspired  by, 
112  ;  and  problems  of  metapbysic, 
461.  Knowledge,  where  clear  and 
pure,  164,  158  ;  cannot  conduct  us 
to  reality,  113  ;  when  mature,  438. 

Landscape-painting,  243.  Law, 
whether  idea  of,  applies  to  actions, 
177.  Life,  a  dream,  89,  463; 
what  it  is,  38 ;  aim  of,  437 ;  a 
hell,  322;    a  journey,  471;   oscil- 


lates, 513  ;  tendency  to  seek,  199. 
Locke  and  Kant,  86.  Love  tud 
Kant.  59. 

Malebranche,  29.  Materialism, 
absurd,  30.  Metaphysic,  453. 
Modesty,  absurdity  of,  616.  Mon- 
archy, natural,  340.  Motives,  1 30. 
209  ;  and  causation,  147.  Music, 
243. 

Natural  heart,  the,  44.  Neces- 
sary, the  absolutely,  30 ;  neces- 
sity, 151.  New,  nothing,  239. 
Nirvana,  406. 

Opera,  240.  Overcoming  the 
world,  25.  See  WellfUtencinder. 
Own  philosophy,  1,  391. 

Pain,  of  life,  322 ;  our  great- 
est pains,  131 ;  always  present, 
443.  Pantheism,  386 ;  absurdity 
of,  ib.  Patriotism,  un8cienti6e, 
21.  Philosopher,  test  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  106 ;  an  unbeliever, 
370.  Philosophy,  pibblem  of, 
28 ;  nature  of,  156 ;  where  S. 
starts  in,  70 ;  since  Socrates, 
118;  begins  in  a  minor  chord, 
436  ;  perplexed  and  melancholy,  ib. 
Pleasure  and  pain,  216.  Polite- 
ness,  falsity  of,  448.  Prayer,  the 
Lord's,  354.  Principles,  first,  util- 
ity of,  216.  Psychology,  absurdity 
of  mere,  27. 

Realism,  no^/*,  absurd,  101. 
Reality,  85.  Religion,  and  philo- 
sophy, 371  ;  and  proof,  ib. ;  sig- 
nificance, 369 ;  error  of  positive, 
373.     Best,  none  in  life,  250,  44-3. 

Science,  need  of  study  of,  22 ; 
limits  of,  30 ;  does  not  satisfy, 
31  ;  ignorance  of  scientists,  457. 
Sculpture,  249.  Self  -  knowledge 
terrifies,  201.  Senses  and  under- 
standing, 119.  Sin  and  salvation, 
386.  Sovereignty  of  the  people, 
340.  Spinoza  an  atheist,  385. 
Spontaneity,  208.  State,  end  of, 
339.  Struggle  for  life,  171.  Sub- 
jective and  objective,  80.  Suffer- 
ing due  to  sin,  394.  Sympathy, 
362. 

Tainted,  everything  Is,  370. 
Theism  and  the  will,  379.  Theo- 
ries and  creeds,  310.  Thought, 
determined,  196  ;  how  it  is  inter- 
rupted, 120;  dangers  of,  124; 
does   not   arise  without  occaaiou. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^           IXDEX.                     ^^^^                           ^^M 

1 06.      Trouble,    must  be    In    life, 

SpiDoxa,  74,  231,  241,  328,  371,  410  ;           ^^M 

443. 

reaUy  an  atheist,  3H5.                                 ^^H 

Umleceired,  w  arc,  at  last,  442. 

Spinorism,  28;  and  idealism,  71.                   ^^^B 

\'eU,  that  obacorc*  vision,  3t)S. 

Spontaneity,  in  tbe  will  only,  208.                 ^^^| 

Virtue  not  of  this  world,  3^. 

St  Uilairo,  0..  115,  303.  488.                        ^^H 

Will,    ilenmnda   of,    38 ;    lowcet 

"  Stage  upon  the  stage,"  ai-t  as  a,  S80.            ^^H 

anil    hijfhuHt   {thr^nomunn   uf,    150  ; 

Bute,    "of  Katur«,"    364,  408;    8.           ^^H 

reUtion    to    hoflily   ants,    184;    no 

cared  nothing  for  tlic,  526.                         ^^^H 

genera]    knowledge  of,    192 ;  aim 

Stevenson,  It.  L.,  492.                                    ^^H 

of,  in  nun,  109  ;  common  to  man 

Sii^matat  327.                                                  ^^^fl 

and  animals,  404  ;  what  it  !s,  473  ; 

Stolid,  10.  212,  316,337.377.3841           ^^H 

canoot  laaro  to  u-ill,  I4S  ;  what  it 

^^M 

la  to  will,   177.     World,  as  Idea 

Strife,  mucb  of  it  iUnsoty,  452.                     ^^^H 

manifested,    238 ;    Uliuory,    2A8 ; 

Subject,    the   aabject   of   knowledge,            ^^^H 

has  moral  significaoee,  306,  308. 

73  ;  subject  nothing  in  itself,  110  ;           ^^^H 

Science,   limits    of,   66 ;   uo  idonoo 

aubjoot  and  object,  39.  80,  285.                 ^^H 

of  God,  54 ;  sctentitio  knowlodce, 
30;   natural,  525;  ouned   by   8., 

Subjective  idealism,  66.                                  ^^^H 

Sub  ajtrir  rritiifiltUiji,  268.                                    ^^^^fl 

.■>20. 

Suggestion,  and  hypnotism,  81.                       ^^^H 

^B  Scott,  Walter,  .122. 

Santmum  bouum,  .12.                                        ^^^| 

^^B  Scottish  phiLoaophera,  101,  1S3. 

Sapra-logical,  charactor  of  gealas,  42,           ^^^| 

^B  Scotnt,  Duu8,  430. 

463.     See  Irrational,  A-loglcaL                  ^^^| 

^^P  Becret  of  livinfc,  505. 

Swedish  paintings,  302.                                      ^^^H 

SeU,  the.  S.  on,  56,  60.  72.  150,  454  : 

Sympathy,  S.  on,  323,  490.                            ^^H 

the  knowing  and  the  willing,  73, 

System,  the,  of  actions  and  impulses,            ^^^H 

74 ;    as  tbe   body,    iii.  ;    purtulox. 

180.                                                               ^^H 

142 ;   feul  it  but  do  nut  know  it, 

System,  .S.'s  aa  a  whole,  282,  283.                 ^^H 

160;  DO  more,  157  ;  key  to  mnlity, 

^^^1 

167. 

Tautology,  602.                                                ^^H 

^m  SeU-conscioojOMM,  S.  begins  with,  69. 

Teleology,  8,  9,  49, 163  ;  highest  part           ^^H 

^^B  Seuation,  208  :  the  isolate*!,  80  ;  and 

of  pbilo«>phy.  468.     See  Ootokgy.           ^^H 

^H    s..  1 

Tumperanwot,  an  element  in   philo-           ^^^H 

^^H  SmaatioD-impulM,  thp,  3). 

sophy,   2;  8.'s  own   temperament,            ^^^H 

^^  SHh,  Prof.  A.,  20,  153,  447.  608. 

^^M 

Seth.  Pn.f.  J.,  ana 

Tejinyson,  103.                                                ^^^B 

Shaft«ibiir>-,  323. 

Tersnoe,  459.                                                   ^^^B 

Shnkers,  th«,  377- 

Tenujtrma  In  tpeottlatioa,  84.                     ^^^| 

I         Shakespeare,  89,  201,  412,  47t 

Terror,   brought  by  Mlf-knowlodgo,          ^^^| 

^K  ShsUey,  301. 

301.                                                          ^^H 

^V  eidgwick,  Prof,  a,  17S. 

rheiHftut,  the,  169.                                         ^^M 

Silesins,  Angelus,  378. 

Theism,  370,  388.                                            ^^H 

Sismondi,  472. 

Btwffia,                                                                          ^^^H 

Skull,    the,    pr«vents  knowledge   of 

ThMirii-s,  all  are  Imperfect,  219.                    ^^^| 

things,  102.     See  Brain. 

Tht-ory  and  Practioe,  155.                              ^^^H 

Smith,  Adam.  .123,  337. 

Theory  of  Ideas,  48.                                        ^^H 

Soci.\],  Utopias,  362;  action,  183. 

Thing  in  itself  nnknowable,  53,                     ^^^H 

Sociology,  106. 

Things,  do  we  know  them  t  08.                       ^^^H 

Socrates,  18,  56,  87.  118,  292,  445; 
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